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Hijlory of the Carthaginians. 


CHAP. X«I. SECT. VIII. 

^he Hifiory of the Carthaginians, from the Taking of 
Capua by Hannibal, to the Deftrublion of Carthage 
by ^milianus. 

H annibal had no fooner poflefled lumfelf of Cit- Thetranf- 
pua^ as wc have related in the preceding volume, /» 
than he attempted, both by promifes and menaces, Italy /«r- 
to make himfclf matter of Neapolis. But tlic ISlea- mediately 
poUtans being proof againft his efforts, he advanced to 
Nola^ and fummoned that city, threatening its inhabitants 
with the utmoft extremities, if they did not immediately fur- 
render. The fenate, at Icatt the leading men in it, were wholly 
in the Roman intcreft ; but the Carthaginiarn being matters ui 
the open country, and in high reputation by the advantages 
they had gained, the populace was intircly at Hannibal'^ de- 
votion. 'I'hc former therefore, in order to carry tJieir point, 
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pretend(M to be in a difpoficion to furrender the city to Han-^ 
nibal ; but at the (ame time infinuated, that, before this could 
be done, it would be proper to come to fome terms of agree- 
ment with him. By pretending to enter into a negotiation with 
the Carthaginian^ the fenate gained time to difpatch an exprefs 
to Marcellus^ the Roman praetor, who informed him of the 
abfolute neceffity of marching inftantly to their relief. Here- 
upon Marcellus^ leaving Cajilinum^ where he was then polled^ 
advanced to Calatia ; and having pailed the Vulturnus^ moved, 
with fiirpridng cclciity, through the cliftri£ls of Satricula and 
Tf'cbia^ in order to Ibccour Nola. Hannibal drew off upon 
fi\s approach, and made a frcfli attempt upon Neapolis ; but 
without eftbet. After this, he laid liege to Huceria^ and 
ftarv'cd it to. a furrender. Then he again approached 
and encampird before it. But the town was kept out of his 
hands* by A. Bantius^ whom the Ro?na7is had brought over to 
their interell, by a prefent of a fine horfc, and five hundred 
bigati (A). Acerrte Hannibal laid in adies, the inhabitants 
abandoning it upon Ills approach. From thence he moved to 
Cajilinum^ which he caulLd firft to be attacked by a body of 
CiVtuliam under the command of their captain Ifalca. But 
they being rcpulfcd, as well as a large Carthaginian detach- 
ment headed by Mahcrbal^ Hiinnihal was obliged to turn the 
fiqgc into a blockade. After this, lu* left a f'mall body of troops 
to guard his lines, and put his army into winter-ciuarters at 
Capua 

» Diod. Sic, 1 . xxvi. in excerpt. Valef. Liv. 1 . xxiii. c. 14 — ig. 
Plut. in Marcel. Paul. Oros. 1 . iv. c. 16. 

(A) The brgati, or nummi bi^ by their neighbours the^/rt^C-Aw#, 
giiti, were filvcr pieces of mo- who were defeended from the Z^- 
ncy, with the figure of a chariot dians and Phrygians, fince they 
drawn by a pair of horfes ftamp- were iifed at Rome before that 
cd upon them ; and the quadri- city had any intercourfe with the 
gati^ ox nummi quad) Creeks. Many Roman denarii, 

witii that of one drawn by two particularly of thofe coined in 
pair of horlcs, as we learn from the times of the republic, with 
Pliny. Accoiding to the fame fuch images on their reverfes, are 
.author, the' Phrygians invented to be feen in the cabinets of tlie 
the former kind of chariots, and curious. Tacitus, and other Ro-- 
F.rirhthcnius the latter. Let this man authors, as well as Linsy, 
be admitted, and it will feem to mention the coins we are now 
follow, that the Romans had tliefe treating of ( 1 ). 
chariots introduced amongfi them 

(i) Ptln, /. xxxiii. c. 3. vSf /. vii, r. 56. Dempft. de Rtrur. regal. /. i. f . 4. 
yul. Max. 1 . ii. ex. 17, Plut. tn probm Roman, c, 52. VTaert. in cert. /tpat. urh» 
/. iv. *JertuI. tie pal. etiam Joan. Meurjium^ de fart, Athen. apud JaCm 

in ant. Gra;. ibejaurt v#/, v. P» 1707 . & Je hng. Etrur. ret at, W‘nac, 
ed.t, Onm, I73S. ■ 6 4 
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C XIII. the mftory cf the Carthaginians^^ ^ 

It is intimated by the Rman hiftorians, that Ctf^tfii«()roved The piea^ 
the deftru6lioii of Haunibah Here it was^ according to xhzkfures of 
authors, that thofe foldiers, who had long been inured to the Capua 
greateft fatigues, and braved themoft formidable dangers, were 
vanquilhed by luxury, and a flow of pleafures, with which the ™ini- 
minds of the Capuans^ who were immerfed in a profuhon of * 
the moil: charming delights, had long been corrupted. Livy 
in particular intimates, that Hamib^^ delicious abode at Ca-- 
pua was a reproach to his former conduct, and infinitely more 
prejudicial to his affairs, than the falfe ftep he was guilty of, 
in not marching direftly to Rome after the battle of Cannes. 

For this laft error, according to that hiftorian, might fecni 
only to have retarded his victory ; whereas the former rcndeied 
himabfolutely incapable of conquering. This, we fay, is the 
fentiment of Ltvy^ and has been adopted by feveral later wri* 
ters; but whether or no it is intircly agreeable to truth, will, 
if we cunfider things with due attention, perhaps admit of 
fome difpute 

For though wc Ihould allow, that the martial genius of 
the Carthaginians was impaired by the bewitching retirement 
at CapuQy yet it cannot be reafonably fuppofed, that the bad 
fuccefs, which afterwards attended HannihaV% arms, ought to 
be aferibed to this, as its principal caule. The frequent de* 
feats that general afterwards gave the Romans^ the feveral 
towns be reduced in fight of the Roman armies, the bravery 
with which he maintained himfclf in Italy for fourteen years 
after this event, in fpite of the continued efforts of the ene- 
my, will not admit of Juch a fuppofition. But Livy himfelf 
puts this beyond difpute : that author points out to us a caufe 
of the declenfion of the. Carthaginian affAirs in Italy , different , 
from the delights of Capua 

We have before obferved from him, that the fenate and The prm^ 
people of Carthage ordered four thoulknd Numidian horfe, cipid caufe 
forty elephants, and a confiderable bdfly of Spaniflj infantry, ofthedecay 
with a proper fum of money, to be fent to Ital)\ in order to 
enable Hannibal to maintain and extend his conquefts there. ^ 

Had this ample fupply been fent him with an expedition equal'^*^^* 
to the fpirit with which it was granted, the Romans would 
have had no opportunity of reflecting upon Hannibal^ oh ac- 
count of his conduct at Capua. 1 hat general would, in all 
human probability, have obliged the haughty rival of the Car^ 
thaginian republic to have fubmitted to the fuperior force of 

^Liv. ubifup. Val. Max. 1. ix. €. I. Flor. 1. ii. c. 6 . Sex. 

Aurel. Vict. in Uannib. Zonar. 1. ix. c. 3 . ^ ® J-iv. 

1. xxiii. c. 1 3 . & €. 3 Z« Idem, 1. xxvi. Zonar. ubi fup. 
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his arms the next campaign* But, notwithftanding the in- 
fluence of the Barcintan fa£tion, Hanno^ and his adherents^ 
found means not only to petard the march of the intended 
fuccours, but even to diminifb them. Mago^ through the ar- 
tifices of that infatuated party, could obtain an order for only 
twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred horfe ; 
and even with this body of troops, inconfiderablc as it was, 
he was fent to Spain^ Hannibal^ being thus deferred by his 
country, through the intrigues of a profligate and abandoned 
faction, who had come to a refolution tofacrifice the ftate, of 
which they were members, to their private refentment, found 
himfelf obliged to be on tlie defenfive, his army being reduced 
to twenty-fix thoufand foot, and nine thoufand horfe. As the 
Romans therefore, notwithftanding the difficulties they were 
reduced to, fent every year two confular armies into the field, 
fully recruited, and in .good order ; as neither the Gauls nor 
Italians were natural allies of the Carthaginians^ and confe- 
quently would fcarce fail of abandoning them, as foon as for- 
tune began to declare againft them ; there is no need to have 
recourfe to the pleafures of Capua^ in order to account for 
HannibaP^ being driven out of Italy 
At the return of the fpring, Hannibal drew his forces out 
of their winter-quarters, and refumed the fiege of Cafilinunu 
He did not, however, pufli this on with vigour, as knowing, 
that the place muft foon furrendcr through want of provifions. 
The famine raged fo grievoufly amongft the citizens, that they 
were obliged, for fome time, to feed upon tlie mofl: loathfome 
animals. Valerius Maximus tells us, cthat one of them gave 
another an hundred Roman denarii for a fingle moufe : which 
fupported him, till Hannibal granted the garifon a capitula- 
tion ; but the perfon who fold it, in the mean time, periflied 
with hunger. Pliny and Frontinus affirm, that this moufe was 
purchafod with two hundred Roman denarii ; and with thefe 
authors in the main, agrees. Marcellus^ not being able 
to attempt raifing the fiege, by reafon of an inundation of the 
Vultumus^ the troops in garifon were forced to have recourfe 
to HannibaFs clemency ; who, induced thereto by their brave 
defence, permitted them to march out of the town, upon the 
freemens paying feven ounces of gold a head. Hannibal re<^ 
fiored Cajilinum to the Campanians^ leaving there a Cartha^ 
ginian garifon of feven hundred men, to defend the place 
againft the Romans^ in cafe they ftiould think proper, after his 
departure, to attack it. Then, to complete the redudfion of 
thst part af Itafy^ in conjundion with the greateft part of 

f Vidp Univerf. hift. vol. xii. palT. 

the 
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the Brutii^ he laid fiege to Peielia^ the only city of that na- 
tion, which held out againft him. The Peteliani immediately 
applied to the Romans for fuccours in the moft pfeffing man- 
ner ; but the perplexed ftate of affairs would not permit the 
republic to affift them. Notwithftandiqg which, they de- 
fended themfelves for fevcral months againft the reiterated at- 
tacks of the whole Carthaginian army, with incredible bravery 
and refolution 

During thefe tranfatftions in Italy y the war was carried on flate 
with great vigour in Spain. For fome time Afdrubaly tlic 
Carthaginian general there, kept hiinfelf upon the defenfive, Spain, 
not being in a condition to face either the Roman fleet under 
Publius Scipioy or the land-forces commanded hy Cneius. How- 
ever, at laft receiving a reinforcement of four thoufand foot, 
and five hundred horfe, from Carthagiy he ventured to move 
out of the faftneil'es, wherein he had before polled himfclf, 
and advanced towards the enemy’s camp. He likewife gave 
orders to have his fleet refitted, to prote£l the niarltim parts 
of the Carthaginian provinces, and the iflands adjacent to 
them, from all infults of the enemy ; but, before this was in 
a condition to put to fea, he received intelligence, that feve- 
ral captains of (hips had gone over to the Romans. Thefe 
captains, it feems, had been feverely reprimanded for aban- 
doning the fleet upon the IberuSy through cowardice, the laft 
year \ which they not being able to brook, had, from that 
time, meditated a revolt from the Carthaginians. Not con- 
tent with what they had already done, they endeavoured to 
excite the Carthejians to a defeflion in which they fo far 
fucceeded, that feveral towns were drawn off from their obe- 
dience to the Carthaginians y and another, that refufed to join 
them, reduced by force. This iinexpcAcd rebellion proved 
very prejudicial to jlfdrubaly and a feafonable diverlion in fa- 
vour of the Romans. For the Carthaginian general, leaving 
the Romans to themfelves, advanced, at the head of his whole 
army, into the enemy’s territories, with a dcfign to attack 
Galbusy the Cartheftan general, who lay encamped there un- 
der the walls of the town he had lately pofleifed himfclf of. 

He therefore firft fent away his light-armed troops to recon- 
noitre the rebels, and draw tflem to an engagement, detach- 
ing immediately afterwards part of his infantry to ravage the 
neighbouring country, and cut off all the ftraggling parties of 
the enemy, that (hould be found difperfed there. By which 

^ • Liv. 1. xxiii. c. 20. Appian. in Hannib. Pi.rN. nat. hift. I. 
viii. c. 57. Val. Max. 1. vii. c. 6 . S. Jul. Frontin. flrat. 1. iv. 

€. 5. ex. 20. Flvt. in Marcel, be in Hannib. 
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means many of ^Sc^^iharthtfums were killed, others put to flight, 
and their camp alarmed at the fame time. However, their 
forces being very numcirous, they were fo far from being ter- 
rified at this motion, that they infiantly iflued out of their 
camp in a body, dancing after their manner, with an inten- 
tion to fall direflly lipon the Carthaginians* This fudden in- 
ftince of courage fo damped the fpirits pf JfdruhaPs main 
body, with which he was advancing to attack Galbus*s camp, 
that he thought; proper to take po(t on an eminence, in itfelf 
of difficult accefs, but rendered more fo by river, which fe- 
cured I'.im from tlic enemy. Here l»c was rejoined by the 
two above-mentioned dctaciiinents, eciuallv ftruck with terror 
at tlic enemy appiouch. Nay, under fucli lerriblc appre- 
henfions were llic Cay'thaginians at tiiis juniSture, that, not- 
withft£*ndin^ their camp might liave bjcii looked upon as in- 
acceflTble, Afilrubal fortified it with an intre nchinciit, in or- 
der to cvVvcr it the more tfR«£lually from all attempts of the 
baibarians. Some /kirmifhes happened whiltt tlie two armies 
lay fo rear one another \ but without any coniideiable lofs on 
eiither fide. Liv^ tells us, that the hiitnhiian cavalry W'ere 
not fo good as the Carthefian ; nor the A^auritanian dartmcii 
as the Carthefmn tirgctccrs ; who, in a£livity, were equal to 
them, and in ftrength, as well as courage, excelled them. 
Callus^ finding it impolTiblc cither to draw the enemy out of 
their camp, or force the intrenchment that covered it, feized 
\x^os\ Afcna^ a town whcic Afdrubal had fixed his principal 
magazine, when he firft entered upon the Carthefian frontiers, 
and cafily made himfclf maftcr of the open country round 
about it. AfdrubaU finding that the enemy, not a little elated 
with their fuccefs, foon after difperfed tiicmfelves in fmall 
parties over the country, and laid afide all difcipline, both in 
their detachments and their camp, advanced outof his trenches, 
with his army drawn up in order of battle, and immediately 
fell upon them. The C^rthefians^ not expefting fo fudden an 
attack, and having a good part of their forces then roving 
about the country, were eafily routed by the Carthaginians j 
tyho continued the {laughter a great part of the day. In fina^ 
the whole body of the barbarians in the camp, except a fmall 
party, that efcaped, by a vigoroBs Tally, to the mountains and 
woods, was put to the fword ; which threw the Carthtjiaht 
into filch a confternation, that the next day the whole nation 
ijbbmijtted to. AfdrubaL Soon after a courier arrived from 
Carthage^ with orders to AJdrubal to begin his march for 
without delay. I'his changed the face of affairs in Spaing 
for the Spaniards^ upon the publication of this news, confi- 
dered the Qarihaginians as not in a condition to proteA them ; 

and 
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and of courfe began to turn their eyes towards the Romans. 
Afdruhal tlierefore difpatched an exprefs tq Carthage^ giving 
the republic an account how- prejudicial the bare rumour of 
his departure had been to it; at the fatxie time adding, that, if 
the late orders were put in execution, the Romans would be 
mafters of Spain y before he had palled tYi^Iberus. Notwithftand- 
ing which, the ftate of Carthage perlifted in its former refo- 
lution, looking upon it as a matter of the utmoft confequence 
to fupport Hannibal. However, it fo far complied with Af* 
drubats requeft, as to fend HimilcOy with a competent army, 
and a confiderable naval reinforcement, into Spain^ to watch 
the motions of both the natives and the Romans 

Himilco, having tranfported his forces into Spahj took 
care immediately to put himfelf into a lituation not to fear 
any infults from the Spaniards. He fortified his camp, drew 
his ihips on Ihorc, and furrounded them with an intrench- 
ment. After this, he haftened with the utmoft expedition 
through the territories of fevcral cantons, either open enemies 
to the Carthaginians y or dilpofcd to be fo, to A/drubaVs camp, 
efcorted by a choice detachment of horfe. After he had im* 
parted the orders of the lenate to that general, and received 
from him inftru£i:ions how to carry on the war in Spairiy he 
returned to his own camp in fafety, the extreme celerity, with 
which he pofted through the territories of the aforefaid can* 
tons, not giving any of them an opportunity of difeovering 
him. Before Afdrubal began his march for Italy^ be furnilhed 
himfelf with large fums of money, which he exafled from the 
Spaniards fubjedi to, ancL in alliance with Carthage^ being 
fcnfible that Hannibal could never liave reached the AlpSy 
bad he not been powerfully fupported by gold. At laft, hav* 
ing got all things in readinefs for the enterprize he was going 
upon, he aflembled all his forces, and advanced to the Iberus., 
In the mean time he received intelligence, that the RomanSy 
apprifed of his approach, had laid iiege to Ibera^ a town de* 
riving its name from the river on which it ftood, and the 
•richeft in all that part of Spain. To oblige them therefore to 
rai&tbat liege, he fat down before another town, which had 
lately fubmitted to the Romans. This had the defired effef): ; 
for the Rjontansy leaving Ibera^ ^immediately moved towards 
him, and encamped upon a fpot about five mites diftant from 
him. The confequence of this aflion was a deciiive battle ; 
wherein Afdrubal gave proofs of 'an extraordinary military ge- 
nius, though fortune declared againft him. The Spaniards in 

, * PoLYB. 1. viii. Liv. 1. xxiii. e; 26 — 29 . FroR. 1. ii. c. 6 . 
Apfian. in Iberic. Zonar. iibi fupra. 
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his army, not relilhing an Italian expedition, took to their 
heels at the firft onfet , the Mauritanian and Numidian horfe 
made but a faint refiftance ; fo that the rout was general, and 
the flaughter dreadfal. Jfdrubal did all that could be expected 
from the moft confummate general ; he continued to give 
his orders with the greateft prefence of mind, and to animate 
his men by his example, till all things became defperate. But 
not being able to rally his troops, he found himfelf obliged to 
leave the field of battle and his camp to the enemy, together 
with the vaft funis of money he had amafi'ed for the Italian 
expedition. According to Eutropius and Orojius^ the Cartha^ 
ginians had twenty-five thoufand men killed, and ten thou- 
land taken prifoners, in the a£iion. Zojiaras intimates, that 
Cneius was fo pofted with a body of troops, that very few of 
tht Carthaginians found it poffiblc to make their efcape. Af- 
ter this blow, all the Spaniards^ who had before been waver- 
ing in their fidelity to Carthage^ declared for the viftors- 
drubal^ in the mean time, collc£fing the remains cf his {bat- 
tered army, was fo far from being in a condition to attempt 
fuccouring Hannibalj that he found it difficult to maintain 
himfelf in Spain 

Jivy par- OuR readers will cafily conceive, that this account of the 
iial in his Spanijh affairs, during the period we are now upon, is chiefly 
relation of cxtraflcd from Livy ; though they may at the fame time dif- 
tbe tranf cover, that we have inferted feveral circumffanccs not taken 
atiions in j,y hiftorian, with which wc have been fupplied 

by other antient writers. They arc not therefore to be fur- 
prifed, if they {hould meet with feveral improbabilities, and 
even inconfiftencics, in the relation 5 fince Livy ir:i:ft be al- 
lowed to have been moft unreafonably prejudiced againft the 
Carthaginian republic, as well as in favour of his own. Fa- 
bins PiSior^ Valerius AntiaSy and others, from whom he com- 
piled his hiftory, were of the fame difpofition with himfelf in 
this particular. What truth therefore can be expeded from 
them in a defeription of any great tranfaflions, wherein the 
Carthaginians bore a principal part? The improbabilities and* 
inconfiftencies juft hinted at are fo glaring, that they cannot 
cfcape the eye of any attentive reader ; for which reafon it is 
fuperfluous, would the nature of our defign permit,- to recite 
them. However, thus much is apparent from what the above- 
mentioned authors have tranfmitted to pofterity in the point 
before us ; to wit, that the defeat of Afdrubaly in a great 
meafure, ruined HarmibaPs affairs in Itafyy though it was not 

s Liv. ubi fupra, c. 29. Diod. Sic. 1 . xxvi. in excerpt. Valef. 
Appian. Flor. Evtrop. Oros. Zonar. &c. ubi fupra. 
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attended with fuch fatal confequences in Spain^ as Livf ftig- 
gefts. That hiftorian bimfelf puts this laft obfcrvation beyond 
difpute, in fomc fubfequent parts of his work. How greatly 
then arc we to regret the lofs of that part of Polybius's excel- 
lent hiftory, treating of thefc campaigns in Spain ! I'his, had 
it been extant, would undoubtedly have fet us right in every 
important particular relating to them. But to return to the 
Carthaginian affairs in Italy 

Himilco, who commanded the Carthaginian forces before I hr Car- 
Petelia^ carried on the fiege of that place wich great vigour, tisaginians 
batteriog the walls with the utmoft fury, and harailing the Pe- 
garifon by continual aflaults. However, the Peteliani defended 
thcmfelves in a very gallant manner, deftroying great numbers 
of the befiegers, though they were but an handful of men. 

But what not a little contributed to the defence of the place, 
was the bravery of the women, who diftinguilhed themfefves 
as much as the men on this occafion. They made frequent 
fallies, burnt the enemy’s works, and then retired triumph- 
antly into the town. Notwithltanding which, Hannibal hav- 
ing cut off all communication betwixt them and the neigh- 
bouring country, they were fo greatly prefled by famine, that 
they found themfelves obliged to fend all the ufelefs people 
out of the city, who, according iojippumy were immediately 
butchered by the Carthaginians in the light of the garifon. At 
laft, they rcfoivcd to make a fally v/ith their whole force, 
which tlicy accordingly did ; but the greateft part of them, 
through hunger and fatigue, not having Itrcngth enough either 
to make ufe of their arms„or retire into the town, were put 
to the fword. However, eight hundred of them cur their way 
through the enemy, and efcaped in a body to the Romans ; 
who, after the conclufion of this wai^, reinftated them in their 
former pofleffions, and always took care to diftinguifli them 
by fuch marks of efteem, as their Angular Adelity intitlcd them 
to 

After the redu£iion of Peteliay Hannibal^ having 
rejoined by Himilco's detachment, advanced to Confentia j Con- 
whish foon furrendcred to him. Locri opened its gates upon f^ntia, 
the firft fummons, the principal citizens having, for fome time, Proton, 
kept a fecret correfpondence with the Brutii^ who had united 
themfelves with the Carthaginian army. Croton^ which was, 
in a manner, deferted by its inhabitants, and feveral other ci- 
ties of Magna Gracia^ did the like. Rhegium^ though at- 
tacked by Hannibal with all his forces, held out bravely, and 

^ Liv. ubi fupra, & alib. ^ Liv. I. xxiii. c. 35. Appian, 
in Iberic. V al. Max. 1 . vi. c. 6 . Plut. ubi fupra. 
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baffled all the efforts of the Carthaginians. Sicily^ in the 
mean time, wavered in its fidelity to the Romans^ the defeat 
at Cannes giving it fuch an idea of the Carthaginian power, 
that it could not avoid difeovering an inclination to follow the 
example of the Italians. Even the family of Hiero was not 
intirely free from this difpolitioiu For Gelon^ the heir appa- 
rent to the crown of Syracufe^ derpifing Hiero^s old age, de- 
clared for Hannibal \ and had not death taken him off fo op- 
portunely, that Hiero hi'mfclf was fufpefted of hailening his 
fate, he might have made a powerful diverfion in favour of 
the Carthaginians 

7 he Car- mean time a courier arrived at Carthage from the 

thaginians ^rtny in Sfain^ with letters from AJdruhal^ importing, that he 
frefavf to had received an intire defeat, and that the greateft part of 
imtade Spain had revolted to the Romans. 7 "he fenate and people 
Sardinia, were thundcr-ftruck at this melancholy advice \ which, for 
the prefent, difconcertcd all their meafures. Mago was upon 
the point of fetting out for Italy^ with a reinforcement of 
twelve thoufand foot, fifteen hundred horfe, twenty elephants, 
and a thoufand talents of filver. But his departure, upon the 
reception of this mortifying news, was countermanded, and 
he ordered to hold himfclf in readinefs to embark for Spain at 
a minute’s warning. Whilft matters were in this ferment at 
Carthage, embaffadors arrived there from Sardinia^ iiiviting 
the Carthaginians, in the name of Hampficora, who, at that 
time, bore the chief fway there, and the other Sardinian 
prime nobility, to fend over a body of troops, in order to 
take po/Fe/iion of that iilanil. Tliffe embaffadors infiniiated, 
T'hat the Romans had fcarce any foren there ; that the old pra^ 
tor Cornelius had left the ijland \ that a neiv one, unacquainted 
with the genius of the Sardi, was expetled j that the Sardi wen 
tired of the Roman government, and extremely incenfed again ft 
their imperious and avaricious majlcrs, for their grievous exac-^ 
tians the laft year \ in fine, that nothing was luanting to induce 
them to flsake ojf the Roman yoke, hut an encouragement thereto 
from fome potverful /late, that would take them under its pro^^t 
tidlion. 'J'his einbafly a little revived the drcioping foiri^s of 
the Cartbaginims, who thereupon immediately font Mago to 
Spain with the aforediid fudeours, and difpatciied Afdrubal, 
furnamed Calvus \ with the like number of forces, to fupport 
the Sardi 

Hannibal Whilst the two potent republics of Carthage and Rome 
concludes a were thus contending for fuperiority, the eyes of all tiie 

k Liv. ubi fupra, c. 30. Diod. Stc. 1. xxvi. in excerpt. Valcf, 

* Liv. ubi fupra, c. 31. Liv. ubi fupra. ' 
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neighbouring fiates were fixed upon them. Amongft the reft, treaty 
Philip king of Maadon bad obferved, with great attention, Phi- 
the progrefs of this war. This, in point of prudence, he 9f 

thought himfelf obliged to, as he was a neighbour to Italy^ Maccdon, 
being feparated from it only by the Ionian fea. At firft, he 
was equally inclined to both parties ; but, finding Hannibal 
the favourite of fortune, he came to a refolution to enter into 
an offenfivc and defenfive alliance with the Carthaginians. To 
this end he fent an embaily, with Xenophanes^ one of his nii- 
nifiers, at the head of it, to Hannibals camp in Campania. 

Thcfe embafladors happened to fall into the hands of the Ro- 
tnans^ and were conduced to the praetor Valerius Lavinus^ in 
his camp at Nuccria. But Xenophanes^ by Jiis addrefs, pre- 
tending he came to propofe a treaty of friendlhip to the Ro^ 
mans^ found means to purfue bis route ; and, upon his arrival 
at HannibaV^ head-quarters, concluded a treaty with hfin, 
which, together with the preamble to it, was couched in the 
following terms. “ Copy of the treaty concluded between 
Hannibal^ general of the Carthaginian army, Mago^ Myr- 
“ can^ Barmocarj all the fenators of together with 

“ the whole body of forces then prefent, on the one fide ; 
and Xenophanes fon of Cleomachus^ an Athenian^ minifter 
plenipotentiary of fon of Demetrius^ king of Mace* 
don^ in his own name and that of the Macedonian nation, 
and their allies, on the other. The articles of this treaty 
are agreed upon in the moft folemn manner by both the 
** contrafting powers, in the prefcncc of "Jupiter ^ Juno^ and 
Apollo ; of the Damon of Carthage y Hercules y and lolaus\ 
of Marsy Tritony and Neptune ; of thofe diviniti s who are 
** confederates with Carthage ; of the Sun, Moony and Earth ; 
of the Riversy Meadowsy and Waters ; of the tutelary dei- 
ties of Carthagey Macedony and Greece $ and, laftly, of 
thofe deities, who, prefiding in war, afiift at, and fuper- 
‘‘ intend, the figping of the prefent treaty. Hannibaly ge- 
neral of the Carthaginian forces, the fenators above-men^ 
tioned, and the whole Carthaginian army, declare this, 
s^cording to the mutual intention of both parties, to be a 
treaty of amity, by virtue of which the contradfing pow- 
ers are, from henceforth, obliged to treat each other as 
friends and brethren. In conrequence therefore of this 
convention, king Philipy the Macedonian nation, and the 
Greeks their allies, engage thcmfelves to defend and fup- 
port, to the utmoft of their power, the lords the 
** giniansy Hannibal their general, all the fenators and forces 
** with him, all governors of provinces under the dominion 
** of Carthage^ who govern by the fame laws, the people of 

Utica p 
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Uiica^ and all other cities and nations fubje£l to the Car* 
fhaginian empire ; all who bear arms in their fervicc j all 
cities in alltonce with them in Italy^ Gaul^ and Liguria $ 
“ and all that (hall hereafter become their allies in thofc coun* 
‘‘ tries. On the other hand, the Carthaginian armies, the 
“ inhabitants of Utica^ all the cities and ftates fubjeft to Car* 
“ thage^ all the Carthaginian allies, and their troops, all the 
nations of Italy ^ Gaul^ and Liguria j that are in a ftate of 
amity with the Carthaginians y or that ihall hereafter enter 
“ into an alliance with them, folcmnly oblige themfelves to 
“ preferve from all injuries and infults, and ftrenuoully to 
** fupport, Philip king of Macedony the Macedonian nation, 
“ together with the Greeks their allies. No clandeftine de- 
figns fliall be formed by cither party againfl: the other. Both 
powers (hall, with the iitmoft fincerity and alacrity, adt 
“ againft the enemies of Carthage and king Philip y except 
“ fuch kings, cities, or ports, as (hall have contradled a 
** fricndfliip with cither of them. The fliall be looked 

upon as a common enemy, till fuch time as the gods fliall 
“ be pleafed happily to terminate the war already commenced. 
** King Philipy the Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their 
allies, fliall fupply the Carthaginians with all neceilarics, in 
order to carry on this war, in fuch manner as (hall be here- 
‘‘ after fettled by a particular convention. If Heaven fliould 
not vouchfafe fuccefs to the arms of the high allies, but 
they fliould be obliged to enter into a negotiation wiih the 
enemy, and even conclude a peace with them, they Ihall 
all be comprehended in that trc'^ty. 'Fhe Rc?nans lhail nc* 
•* ver be permitted to have any footing in the ifland of Ci?r- 
cyray nor to exercife any dominion over the inhabitants of 
“ Jpolloniay EpidamnuSy Pharusy Dimales y Parthenia, with 
its territories, and Atintania. 'I'hey fliall be obliged to dc* 
liver up to Demetrius Pharius all his friends and relations, 
who Ihall be found in any part of their dominions. If the 
Romans fliall hereafter declare war againft cither of the con- 
trading powers, they fliall mutually aflift each other, as- 
occafion fcall require. The lame thing fliall be don^ by 
** both parties, if any other power comes to a rupture with 
«« either of them, except it be a king, ftate, or city, with 
which the other was before in alliance. It fliall be lawful 
either to cancel any of the articles of this treaty, or add 
«« new ones to it, by the mutual confent of both parties, if 
it fliall hereafter be judged expedient 16 to do 

“ PoLys. 1. vii. 
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This copy of the articles of the ofFenfwe and defenfive alli- 
ance concluded betwixt the Carthaginians and Philip king of 
Mactdmy preferved to us by Pofybius^ is a moft curious and 
valuable fragment of antiquity, as ferving not only to give us 
a good idea of the moft noted objc£ls of the Carthaginian wor- 
(hip, but likewife to exhibit to our view the form and manner 
io which that nation drew up their treaties. For it appears 
pretty plain from Polybius j that the Carthaginians were looked 
upon as the chief party concerned in this engagement ; and 
that the preparing of this inftrument inferted here was, in a 
great meafure, left to HannibaL It likewife further appears, 
that Livy has not fo much given us the articles of this treaty, 
as certain inferences and conclufions drawn from thofe arti- 
cles, feme of which were, in all probability, falfe. 7 'hefe he 
feems to have taken from Fabius PiRor^ Valerius Antias^ and 
others, who have not paid the greateft regard to truth in miny 
particulars relating to the African republic 

When the Macedonian embaffadors returned home, Han- PhilipV 
nibal fent three minifters with them ; to wit, Gifcoy Bojlar^ fnihajfa- 
and Mago^ in order to bring him king Philip*^ ratification of 
the above-mentioned treaty. They had a veffel waiting 
them, privately ftationed near the temple of Juno Lacinia in * ^ ^ 
Calabria ; but were fcarce got out to fea, when they were *”^*^** 
deferied by the Romans. Some light frigates being detached 
from the Roman fquadron, then cruifing off the coafts of Gi- 
lalria^ foon came up with them, and obliged the veflel they . 
were on board immediately to furrender. In this emergency, 
Xenophanes h a recourfe to another faKhood, afferting. That 
all the pajfes and highways ih Campania were fo guarded by the 
Carthaginian parties j that he found it impoJftbU to go to Rome, 
as he was ordered ; but without effe^. tor the Carthaginian 
minifters were betrayed by their language and habits, by 
which means the Romans difeovered the whole fecret, fent 
both the Carthaginian and Macedonian embaffadors prifonets 
to Rome^ and diverted the impending ftorm this formidable 
league threatened them with, in the manner related by us in a 
Yormcr part of this hiftory p. 

/Tbout this time Hannibal received intelligence, that the The Car- 
Campanians^ who had affembicd an army of fourteen thoufand thaginian 
men to a& in fevour of the Carthaginians ^ had been intirely 
defeated by Gracchus at Hama \ to which place they had ad- 
vanced, in order to feize upon Cuma. I hey loft on this oc- 

® PoLYB. ubifup. & Liv. 1. xxiii. c. 33. Eutrop. 1 . iii. c. 12. 

Oaos. l.iv. c. 16. P Justin, l.xxix. c. 4. Ljv. ubi fupra, 

c. 34. Vide & Univerf. hill. vol. xii. p. 282. 
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cafion above two thoufand men, together with Marius Alfius 
their commander, and thirty-four ftandards. He therefore, 
without lofs of time, marched to Hama ; but, upon his ar-* 
rival there, found only the carcafes of the Campanians^ who 
fell in the laft action, with which the ground was ftrewed, 
the enemy having retired, immediately after the battle, to 
Cuma. For the prefent, Hannibal reoccupicd his former 
camp upon mount Ttfata ; but, at the folicitation of the Cam* 
panians^ after having ravaged all the country about Cuma^ he 
laid fiege to that city. Having applied an huge wooden tower 
to the walls of the place, he made a vigorous aflaulc. But 
the Roman conful, who had thrown himi’clf into the town, 
ere&ed one that was higher, and pofted fome men in it, who. 
difeharged a great number of flaming torches, befldes a vail; 
quantity of other combuilible materials, upon the befiegers« 
TMs put the Carthaginians into diforcicr ; which being ob- 
ferved by the garifon, a ftrong party Tallied out of the town, 
put them to the rout, and purfued them as far as their camp, 
which was about a mile diftant. Livy tells us, that Hannibal 
loft fourteen hundred men on this occafion upon the fpot, be- 
fules forty taken prifoners. However, the next day the Car* 
ihaginian drew up his army in order of battle betwixt his 
camp and the town, in order to draw the Romans to an en- 
gagement ; but the conful declining this, he immediately de- 
camped, and took poll again upon mount Tifata. Whilft 
thefe things happened, Hanm was defeated at Grumentum in 
Lucania by 7". Sempronius LonguSy and loft four thoufand men 
upon the field of battle, befldes forty-one military enflgns* 
After this blow, Hanm abandoned Lucania to the enemy, 
and retreated into the country of the Brutii. Upon thefe re- 
peated inftances of ill fuccefe, three towns of the Hirpini re- 
volted from the Carthaginians to the Romans^ who took a 
thoufand prifoners there, and caufed them all to be fold under 
the fpear. A little before thefe difafters happened, Afdrubal^ 
lurnamed CalvuSy fet fail from CarthagCy with the armament 
under his command, for Sardinia $ but received great damage 
from .a ftorm he met with in his paflage, and was obliged to 
put in at one of the ports of the Balearic iflands. Here he llaid 
awhile, in order to refit his fleet ; which gave the Romans 
time to make head againft the Carthaginians in Sardinia^ and 
confequently not a little contributed to the lignal overcrow 
JfdrtJfal foon after received in that ifland 

Philip, king ot Alacedon^ being informed, that his em- 
baflfadors, together with the Carthaginian minifters fent by 

9 Lxv. I. xxiii. c. 35, & feq. Flut. in Hannib. 
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Hannibal^ had fallen into the hands of the Romans^ fent He- 
raclitus Scotinus^ Crito Berraus^ and Sojttheus Magnes^ three 
noblemen he could confide in, to conclude a freih treaty witli 
that general. Tins they happily performed j but, as the fum- 
mer was fpent in this negotiation, Philip could not put himfelf 
foon enough in motion to make any diverlion in favour of the 
Carthaginians, Hannibal therefore now began confidcrably to 
lofe ground. Fahius,^ having pafl’cd the Vuhurrius,^ in con- 
junAion with tis collcgue, took the cities of ComhulUria^^ 

Trebula^ and Saticula^ by aflault, making the Carthaginian 
garifons therein prifoners of war. In the mean time Hanni- 
bal kept a fecret correfpondence with the populace of Nola^ 
engaging them to deliver the city into his hands. I'his being 
communicated to Fabius^ he fent the pn>confiil Ma? cellas Vf kh 
a body of troops thither, to garifon the place, and pr(*te£t the 
nobility, who were in the Roman intereft ; and p(dl d I/iiitfclf , 

betwixt No/a and the Carthaginian camp upon mount Tifatay 
in order to cut off all communication betwixt them. Man eU Marcel'ii^ 
likewife made frequent incurftons into the tenltories of the gains an- 
Hirpiniy and the Samnites Candiniy vhere he committed great con- 
depredations. This induced the Hirpini and the Samnites 
fend deputies io Hannibaly reproaching him with his indolence, 
and telling him, That Marcellus feemed rather to be the con- 
queror at Canna than HamibaL To whom Hannibal replied, ^ * 
That as the blow given the Romans at Canna had eclipfed all 
his other victories, fo they fhould foon fee the glorv of that 
obfeured by another more illuftrious atchievement. Then dif- 
fnifiing them with magnificent prefents, he advanced tov/ards 
Nolay after having left a fufficient body of tioops to guard his 
camp on mount Tifata, Upon bis approach, he fent Hannoy 
with a detachment of the forces, tq perfuadc the Nolans to 
furrender their city to the Carthaginians, To which end, by 
Afarcellus*s permiflion, he had a conference with Herennius 
BaJfuSy and Herius PetriuSy two perfons of the firft diftindtion 
in the place ; but without effeft. therefore, fitting 

down before the city, made the neceflUry difpolitions for at- 
tacking it with the utmoft vigour ; which Marcellus obfei ving, 
ikllied out upon his forces with fiich fury, tiiat the action muff 
have become general, bad not the combatants on both iiJes 
been obliged to draw off by a violent ftorm. On this occa- 
fion the Carthaginians y accordii^ to Livvy loft thirty men ; 
but the Romans not one. Two days after, a bloody engage- 
ment happened within a mile of Noloy wherein the Carthagi- 
nians were driven .out of the field. They loft, on this occafiop, 
fifty thoufand men killed upon the fpot ; and had fix hundred 
taken prifoners. A body of neat thirteen hundred Spani/h 
VoL. XVIII, C and 
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and Kumidian hoife, immediately after this defeat, deferted to 
the Romans ; whicli Wus a great lofs to Hannibal^ as thefe 
were feme of his veteran troops, that had attended him in all 
his expeditions. Fabius^ now laying afidc his ufual caution, 
pcnetiaied into the very hcait of Campania ; and hearing of 
Hannibal* s retreat into Apulia^ moved towards Capua ^ dc- 
ftroying all the countiy, as 'he advanced, with fire and 
fword \ 

7hi: Car- In the mean time, Afdrulal being detained in one of the 
•thaginiiins ports of ilic Balearic iflands by tlic accident above-mentioned, 
oace more Manlius l.uidc »l his forces at Caralis j and, upon taking a review 
driven out of tlicm, f .und them to confift of twenty-two thoufand foot, 
^Sardi- ^nd twelve hundred horfe. At the head of this army he 
marched into the enemy’s territories, and encamped near 
Hampficora^ the Sardinian general, who, being gone into the 
diftridt of the PeUiti Sardiy to afiemble all the youth there able 
to bear arms, in order to reinforce his troops, had left his fon 
Hiojlus to command in his abfencc. HioJiuSy being an impe- 
tuous youth, ventured an eng'agemcnt with where- 

in he had tlie niisfortuQc to be overthrown, having three 
thoufand of his men killed upon the fpot, and three hundred 
taken prifoners. The body afl'emblecl by Hampftcoraj upon 
this melancholy news, immediately difperfed iifelf over the 
fields and woods ; but, at lalf, retired to a city called Cornusy 
the capital of the aforefaid diftriil. Sardinia now muft have 
been totally loft, had not Afdrtibal arrived in the critical mo- 
ment With the forces fent from Carthage for the fupport of the 
Sardi, Hampficora foon joined him with all the Sardinian 
troops he could draw together ; aftd, immediately after this 
junftion, the confederates advanced into the territories of the 
Roman allies, laying waftc the whole country through which 
they moved. T heir intention w\'is to have marched dire£Uy 
to Caralis^ and fcizcd upon that capital ; but Manlius came 
up with them before they could put their dcfign in execution. 
After fome flight Ikirmilhes betwixt the advanced guards of the 
two armies, a general aftion enfued, wherein the Sardi were 
foon put to the rout j but the Carthaginians continued the 
fight* with extraordinary bravery, infomuch that the vi&ory 
hung long in fufpenfe. However, they were at lalt intirely 
defeated, and difperfed beyond a pollibility of rallying. Twelve 
thoufand of the Sardi and Carthaginians fell in this battle ; and 
feven hundred of both nations were taken prifoners. Mago^ 

^ Liv. iibi fupra, c. 38 — ^48. Appiak. in Hannib. Plut. in 
Hannib. in Fab. & in Marcel, FjLoa, 1 . ii. c. 6. Luc, Ampel, 
in lib. memorial, c. 46, 
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a near relation of Hannibal \ Hanno^ another Carthaginian 
nobleman, the chief fomenter of all thefe troubles in Sardinia ; 
and ^drubal the general j were in the number of the latter. 

But MnJiuSj the Ton of Hampjicora^ in that of the former, 
which threw his father into fuch an excefs of grief, that he 
laid violent hands on himfelf. The fhattered remains of the 
Carthaginian and Sardinian army fled to Comus^ and, almoft 
upon the iirft fummons of the conqueror, furrendered at dif* 
cretion. All the cities and fortreiles likewife, either in the 
Carthaginian juri(d\£Xionj or thzt o( Hampfeora^ in a few days 
made their fubmiflion to Manlius ; who foon fet fail from Ca* 
rails for the coaft of Italy ^ with the prifoners, as well as vaft 
booty, he had acquired in this fuccefsful expedition ^ 

Asdrubal had no fooner landed his troops in Sardinia^ as 
already related, than he fent the fleet back to Africa^ the ad- thaginians 
miral of which, in hispaflage, was attacked by a Rnnan fcjha- 
dron of fifty fail, under the command of T. Otacilius the prae--^^' 
tor ; who, having ravaged the maritim part of the territory 
of Carthage^ was fleering his courfe towards Sardinia^ in queft 
of this very fleet. The Romans took feven Carthaginian gal- 
lics, with their crews, the reft efcaping by flieering off in 
time. About this time Bomilcar arrived at Locri with a rein- 
forcement of troops, forty elephants, and a confiderablc fup- 
ply of provifions and military ftores, from Carthage, After a 
fliort flay here, he joined Hannoj who, at that time, lay en- 
camped in the country of the Brutii^ having narrowly efcaped 
being taken by Appius^ who fuddenly palTcd the ftreights of 
Reggio j and advanced to the gates of Locri, in order to have 
furprifed him. Appius took poft in the neighbourhood of 
crij immediately after Bomilcarh departure ; fo that the city, 
being abandoned by the Carthaginiam^ opened its gates to him. 
However, he miffed his principal aim, and, without making 
any new attempts, foon after returned to Mejfana '. 

The Carthaginians, according to Livy, fuftained this year ^ 
a very confiderable lofs in Afdrubal, Mago, and Ha- affairs in 

jnilcar, the fon of Bomilcar, three Carthaginian generals, laid Spain, 
fiegj to Illlturgis, which had revolted to the Romans, The 
Ramans, with no fmall difficulty, forced their way through 
the enemy’s three camps, and Supplied their allies with all 
things neceffary, when they were upon the point of furren- 
dering for want of fuch a fupply. This encouraged the Sci* 
pios to venture a battle with the Carthaginians^ whofe army 

• Liv. ubi fupra, c. 40-42. Flor. 1. ii. c. 6. Oros. 1 . iv. c. 

16 . SiL. Ital. 1. xii. Eutrop. 1. iii. Zonar. 1. ix. c. 5 . 
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confiftedof (ixty thoufand men, though theirs did not amount 
to above fixteen thoufand. AfdruhaV% camp, being by far the 
moft confidcrable, was firft attacked by the Romans ; which 
being obferved by Mago and fTamilcary they advanced, each 
of them at the head of his refpeftive corps, to fupport him«. 
But, notwithftanding the inequality of numbers, according to 
the fame author, all the Carthaginian camps were forced, 
and their army overthrown, with the lofs of above iixteen 
thoufand men upon the fpot, three thoufand made prifoners, 
five elephant? flain, bcfides a thoufand horfes, fixty military 
cnfigns, and five elephants taken. The confequence of this 
defeat was the raifing the ficge of lUiturgis^ from whence the 
Carthaginians retired with great precipitation to Indibilisy and 
in a fhort time found means fo to recruit their forces out of 
the provinces, that they ventured another engagement 

vvitn the Setpios. But their unhappy fate ftill attending them, 
they were routed again, and driven out of the field of battle, 
with the lofs of thirteen thoufand men killed in the action and 
the purfuit. Three thoufand prifoners, above forty ftandards, 
and nine elephants, fell into the hands of the viftors. After 
this battle, adds Livy^ almoft all the different nations ot Spain 
revolted to the Romans 

Our readers will be beforehand with us in obferving with 
what improbabilities, not to fay abfurdities, this narration of 
Lwy is clogged. How can it be fuppofed poffiblc for Jlfdru^ 
baly after tlie complete defeat he met with in Spain only the 
laft year, to aflcmble another army of fixty thoufand men lb 
f)on in the fame country, efpecicjly fince the Curlhaginians 
3):ul reinforced their troops in Italy ^ and fent a very conlider* 
able body of forces to Sardinia ? If Afdrubal^ after the 

terrible blow he received laft year, could fcarce maintain him- 
felf in any part of Spain^ as this author himfelf exprefly aflerts, 
what probability is there, that, in the (pace of a very few 
months only, he fliould have become fo prodigloufly fuperior 
in Itrcngth to his conquerors the Romans^ efpecially fince the 
Spaniards in general had declared againft him ? Laftly, admit- 
ting all this to be true, can it be imagined, that immediately 
after the fecond fatal overthrow mentioned here by our author, 
the Carthaginian general could form fo numerous an army out 
of the Spanijh nations, who had before efpoufed the Roman in- 
tereft ? The inconfiftencics couched in thefe queries are* cer- 
tainly fo glaring, that it would be intirely needlefs to expa- 

" Idem ibid. Vide & Ftox. Eutrop. Oros. & Zonar. uM 
fiipra, ut & in not. Oudbndorp. in S. Jol; Frohtin. ftrat. 1. ii. c. 3 « 
ex, 1 , 
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^9te upon tb^m ; and therefore we (hall content ourfelves 
with having barely hinted atthbm here, as thinking thisfuiii- 
cient to confirm what we have eliewhere obferved of the par- 
tiality qf this biftorianj or at lead of thofe he extracted his ma- 
terials from 

No conlidcrable movements happened during the time the ne troops 
troops on both fides lay in winter-quarters. The citadel of Italy on 
Croton however was abandoned to the people of Locri^ allies of ^ot/yfi/es 
the Carthaginians y after the conclufion of the campaign. Han-S^ 
nibal took up his winter-quarters at yfrpiy and the conful Sem- 
pronius his at Luceria. Each commander kept a watchful eye 
upon his antagonift, and endeavoured to animate his men, the 
Carthaginian and Roman parties frequently Ikirmifhing with 
one another 

About this time Hannibal found means to raife commo- Hannibal 
tions in Sicily^ which turned out not a little to his advantage, raijh com* 
After the death of Hitroy by feveral artful fteps, he fixed his *« 
grandfon Hieronymus y who Aiccecded him in the kingdom of ^*^*^ 7 * 
Syracufey in the intereft of the Carthaginians > Some authors 
relate, that this young prince reigned only thirteen months ; 
that, after became to the crown, he {hewed a moft abandoned 
difpoiition \ and that many prodigies at Syracufe preceded his 
acceflion. Polybius however differs from thefe authors, in re- 
lation to his charadler ; tho’ he allows, that he was a weak 
and unjuft prince. Soon after he had entered into a league 
with Hannibaly and the ftate of CarthagCy he was afiaifinated 
by the dire£fion of IndigimineSy one of the officers of his guards. 

But, for the particulars of this horrid a£iion, as well as the 
eScA it had upon the affairs of Carthage and Syracufty we 
muft refer our readers to a former part of this hiftory y. 

The CapuanSy hearing of the vaft^preparations made in all The Ro- 
thc Roman provinces for the vigorous profecution of this .war, mans^^/i* 
no lefs than eighteen legions being deftined for the fervicc ^d- 

the current year, were thrown into a great confternation, 
efpecially as they knew themfclves to be, above all others, ob- 
•noxious to the Romans. They therefore, in the moft preffing ^ ' 
tergis, intreated Hannibal to move immediately to their affift- 
ance, and prevent the Romans from taking poft before their 
city. Hannibaly in compliance^vith their requeft, advanced 
with all expedition to mount Tifata near Capuay where the 
former year he had encamped. Here he left a body of Spa- 
niards and Numidians to defend the advantageous fpot of 

^ Vide Liv. 1 . xxiii. c. 29. & c, 49. * Liv. 1. xxiv. c. 1 — 

Liv. ubi fupra, c. 4—8. Polyb. 1. vii. in excerpt. 

ValcL Uoiverf. bift. vpl. viii. p. 109— 1 1 2. 
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fufficient for us to have hinted to our readers, that the affiiira 
of Sicily^ however interwoven with thofe of other nations, do 
111. 1* pruperlv belong to the hiftory of Syracufe 

Notwithstanding the lolies the Carihagiulans fuftained 
the laft year in Spain^ Jjdrubal and Jldago, the beginning of 
this canipaign, defeated a ftrong body of Spaniards ; which 
jinght have been of bad confcqucnce to the Romans^ had not 
Publius advanced with all expedition to the Iberus^ in order to 
fupport his confederates, I'he Romans encamped 3tCaJIrum 
Alium^ a place famous for the death of the great Hamilcar. 
Though this was a foitrefs of great ftrength, and abundantly 
ilored with provifions, Publius^ finding all the adjacent couiw 
try poillflcd b} the enemy, and his troops greatly haraffed b^. 
tlitir hoife, foon decamped, and ported himftlf on a fpot libt 
fo much expofed to their infults. The Carthaginians cut ofF 
abov^e two thoufand Romans^ in various rcncounteis, during 
Pifilius^ii fliort ffay at Cafirum Aliunu Publius^ foon after his 
arrival in his new camp, which he immediately fortified with 
a retrenchment, went, with a detachment of his light-armed 
troops, to reconnoitre fome of the neighbouring places. This 
being obferved by the Carthaginian general, he advanced, at 
the head of his forces, to attack him \ and had furprifed him 
in a plain, had he not had the precaution to retire in time to 
an eminence, v/hcrc he defended himfclf, till his brother 
Cnelus came to his relief. Cajiuh^ a rtrong and noble city of 
Spain^ and fo ftiidily allied with the Carthaginians, that Afdru* 
hal had taken him a wife from thence, now revolted to the 
Romans. 'I'hc Carthaginians, not difeouraged at this, laid 
fitge to Illiiurgis, wherein was a Aoimn garifon, which was 
in great danger of furrendering to them for want of provifions. 
Cnelus healing of this, forced his way through the enemy’s 
camp into the town, fupplied it plentifully with every thing 
needful, and the next clay fallicd out upon the enemy. In the 
tw'Q aflioiis, the Carthaglnianshsii twelve thoufand men killed 
upon the fpot, and ten thoufand taken prifoners. Being 
thus obliged to abandon the fiege of Uliturgis, they marched < 
from thence to attack Bigerra, another city in alliance wUh 
Rome ; but Cneius forced them to raife this likewife, without 
ftriking a ftrokfg. Afterwards the Carthaginian gcnml moved 
to Alunda, wlnthcr he was followed by the Romans. Here 
both armies engaged for four hours, wiicn the Romans would 
hav been yid^orious, had not Scipio been wounded in the 
thigh by a javelin s which fo dirtieartened his troops^ that he 

« Idem ibid. c. 21—40, Foi.YB« 1 . viii, Pbvt. in Marccl. 
Uniyerf, hifl. vol. viii, 

was 
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was obliged to found a setreat. In this a£lion the Carthagi* 
man troops, according to Livy^ as well as the elephants, were 
driven back to their retrenchment, where thirty-nine of thofc 
huge animals periflied by the enemy’s darts. Twelve thoufand 
Carthaginians loft their lives on the field of battle, and three 
thoufand of them, with fifty-feven military enfigns, fell into 
the enemy’s hands. Then the Carthaginians retreated with 
great precipitation to jlurinx^ and werepurfued by the Romans. 

There Cneiusj being carried in a litter, again attacked Afdru^ 
bal^ and intirely routed him ; but did not make fuchacainage 
as in the former engagements, becaufe the Carthaginian forces 
were not at that time fo numerous. Notwithftanding all thefe 
<j|(^fters, Mago fpeedily raifed fuch a number of recruits, as 
cuiiabled his brother to look the Romans again in the face. An- 
other battle enfued, wherein the Romans met witli their ^fual 
fuccefs. Above eight thoufand Carthaginians^ with eight ele* 
phants, were flain, and about one thoufand, with fifty-eight 
military enfigns, and three elephants, taken. Manicafto and 
Civifinaro^ two famous kings of the Gauls^ who came to ai&ft 
their allies the Carthaginians ^ likewife fell in this battle. A 
vaft number of gold rings, chains for the neck, bracelets, and 
other Gallic fpoils, alfo came into the pofleflion of the vigors. 

The Romansy having now d’riven the enemy out of the field, 
advanced to Saguntumy forced the Carthaginian garifon to 
abandon it, and thenreftored it to the antient inhabitants, that 
had furvived the calamities of their country. As for the Tivr* 
ditaniy who had been the occafion of this bloody war, Cneius 
caufed them to be fold.by^udion, and afterwards rafed tlieir 
city. Such is the account Livy has given us of the military 
operations this year in Spain ; which is juft as confiftcnt with 
itfelf, as that extraordinary relation of the a£tion near Syracufcy * 
in the beginning of the firft Punu 'viZXy Philinus vouchfafed his 
countrymen, according to which, the conquered were viiftors, 
and the conquerors vanquifhed ; or, as the conduff of feme 
of our neighbours in a late war, when they Axng 7 ^ Deum for 
•a defeat. In fhort, our readers will, from a curfory view of 
this^ccount, be fully convinced, that confiftency and impar- 
tiality are qualifications not effential even to thofe, who arc 
reputed the beft Roman hiftorians 

Thb following fpring Hannibal itQQvwtA intelligence, that 7 becam-^ 
one Cajffius AltiniuSy who abandoned the Roman intereft after pnh;^n in 
the battle of Canary bad offered to deliver up Arpi into the Italy. 
Imds of the Romans for a fum of money. This news did not 

Philinus apud Polyb. 1 . 1. Tub init. Liv. ubi fupra, c. 41 
*-•43. Vide tc Uaiverf. hifi. vol. <3(u. 

at 
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at all dirplcafe the Carthaginian^ who had long fufpedled wff- 
tinius of holding a correfpondence vrith the enemy ; fince fuch 
a conduct could not fail of giving him an opportunity of feizing 
upon the immenfe treafures that wealthy citizen of Arpi pof- 
fellcd. But, that }>e might feem not fo much influenced by 
avarice as refentment, as foon as he got Altiniui*'s> riches into 
his coiFers, he burnt his wife and children alive. This ftory 
depends upon the authority of Livy^ and is as probable as fome 
of the preceding. Appian calls this traitor Dafius^ and tolls 
us, that he was defeended from Diomedes of Argos^ the foun- 
der of Af'pi. Hannibal immediately put a garifon of live thou- 
fand Carthaginians into the city above-mentioned, who were 
joined by a body of three thouland citizens, in order to fecurc 
it againit any attack of the Romans. However, the Fabiiy 
havii\g guarded all the avenues to it, furprifed it in the manner 
already related. About a thoufand Spaniards^ at the beginning 
of the attempt, went over in a body to the Romans^ and pre- 
vailed upon them to permit the Carthaginian garifon to retire. 
In purfuance of the capitulation, thofe troops were condu6fed 
by a Roman cfcortc to Hannibalh camp at Salapia^ v/ithoutthe 
leaft injury oflFered them, 'rhis is Lvvy*s account. But Ap^ 
pian relates, that the Fabii did not iQ^uztiArpi by force, but, 
by means of fonic traitors, bad it delivered to them ; and that 
they put all the Carthaginians found therein to the fword. No- 
thing further very material, except what has been already taken 
notice of in the Roman hiflory, happened this campaign in 
Italy ®. 

Some mo- The Romans this year entered into an alliance with Syphax^ 

tians in a Numidian prince, who had fuddenly conceived an averlion to 

Africa. the Carthaginians. In confequence of the treaty concluded be- 
twixt the two powers, the Romans fent Statorius into 
Africa^ to train up a body of Hwnidian inf intry after the Ro- 
man manner. This, above all things, Syphax defired, the 
Numidians having, till that time, brought only cavalry into 
the field ; which rendered them incapable of coping with the 
Carthaginians, Statorius^ upon his arrival in Humidia^ foon 
inrolled a confidcrable body of foot out of Syphax^s youth. 
Thefe he taught to keep their ranks, follow tljeir colours, ad- 
vance or retreat with order and fwiftnefs, and, in fine, to 
form all the evolutions and movements of the military art after 
the Roman model ; fo that in a ibort time Syphax had a body 
of infantry, which he could intirely depend upon. The Car^ 
thaginiansy finding their Humidian forces beginning to defert in 

« Liv. ubi fupra, c. 45- -47. Appian. in Hannib. UnJvcxf. 
hift. ubi fupra. 

great 
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great numbers, and fearing the fatal effects fuch a formidable 
union might produce, difpatched embafladors to Gala ^ king 
of the Majfyliy another Numtdian prince, to propofc an offenfive 
and defenuve alliance to him. They infinuated, that, out 
of regard to his own fafety, he ought to join them without 
** lofs of time, before cither Syphax could tranfport any troops 
into Spain^ or the Romans into Africa \ that Syphax was, 
at prefent, void of all fupport from the Romans^ and might 
therefore be eafily crufhed.” Gala^ at the inftigation of 
his fon Mafiniffa^ then but feventeen years of age, clofcd with 
the propofal, and Tent an army to ailift his new allies. Maji^ 
nijfa^ to whofe conduft that army was committed, gave Sy- 
^ax two fuch total overthrows, the firft in conjunftion with 
the Carthaginians^ and the fecond with the MaJJylian forces 
only, that he found it impolSbIe to make a diverllon after- 
wards in favour of the Romans ^ 

The tranfadions in Spain this year are fcarce worth rc-TJ^Ro- 
lating. Nothing of the lead moment pafTed there, except mans tah 
that the Romans took a body of Celtiberians into their fervicc, « body of 
and fent three hundred perfons of the moft diftinguilhed fami- Celtibc- 
lies in Spain to Italy y to encourage a defertion amongft their 
countrymen in Hannibals army. Appian relates, that this . 
fcheme took fome effeft ; but at the fame time intimates, that**''^^* 
Hannibal himfelf made ufe of the fame method of adVing, in 
order to draw ofF the Spaniards incorporated with the Roman 
forces, with equal fuccefs. The Celtiberians^ who took on 
in the Roman fervice, were allowed the fame pay that their 
countrymen received from the Carthaginians 

Though Hannibal ftood upon the defenfive the laft cam- Hannibal 
paign, towards the clofc of it, fome inconfiderablc cities of has Ta< 
the Salentines furrendered to him. However, to compenfate rentum 
this, the Thurians and Confentini revolted from him to the Ro-- ddivered 
mans. This revolt might have been attended with more fatal 
confequences, had not Hanno overthrown a body of Roman ^ 
forces under the command of L. Pomponius Veientamis in Lu- ^ 
canhy after they had made dreadful incurfions into the country (jiirift 

ofrthe Brutii^ pillaging and laying wafte all before them. The 
commander himfelf was takei\ prifoner in the a£lion, and a of Rome 
great part of his men cut off ; which prevented fevcral petty ^49. 
ftates from abandoning the intereft, though a few 

fmall towns of Lucania^ after that defeat, opened their gates 
to Sempronlus. In the mean time Phileasj who had a long 
time relided at Rome as minifter from Taren/um, a man of a 

^ Appiak. in Iberic. Liv. ubi fupra, c. 48, 49. ^ 

1. xxiv. fub fin. Appian. in Hannib, Oros. 1. iv. c. 16 . 
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turbulent and refllefs di/pcfition, retired privately from 
ivith Tome Tarentine hoflagcs, whom he had affifted to make 
their efcape. But being clofely purfued, they were all taken 
near Tarracina^ brought back to Rom^ whipped publicly 
there in the comitiumj and afterwards thrown headlong from 
tlie Tarpeian rock. This barbarity extremely incenfcd the 
Tanniines, Some of their young nobility therefore, the prin- 
cipal of whom were Nicon and Philemenus^ formed a dcfign to 
jnafTacrc the Roman troops in garifon, and deliver the city up 
to the Carthaginians, Thefetwo young noblemen, therefore, 
with a party that they could confide in, went privately by 
night out of the city, under the pretext of being engaged in a 
hunting-match. Nicon and PhihmenuSj as had been before 
concerted, rode up fo near Hannibar^ lines, that they were 
feiz^ by one of his advanced guards, their aflbeiates having 
taken care before to difperfe themfelvcs in the neighbouring 
woods. At firft they refufed to give any account of themfelves ; 
but only intimated, that they had fomething of moment to im- 
part to the general. Being therefore condu£led to him, they 
defired to have a private conference with him ; which was 
immediately granted. They then gave him a full account of 
.the difpofition of the Tarentinesy exclaiming bitterly at the fame 
time againft the Romans, Hannibal received them with great 
kindiicfs, loaded them with promifes, and then difinifTed them. 
At the fecond conference, Nicon and Plnlemenus concluded a 
treaty with Hannibal on the part of the Tarentinesy upon the 
following terms, i. When the Carthaginians fhall have pof- 
fefled themfelve5> of Tarentuniy the^ citizens lhall enjoy their 
laws, liberties, and eftates, without infringement. 2. They 
fliall not be obliged to pay any tribute, or receive a Carthagi* 
fiian garifon, wiihout their own confent. 3. All the cfFe£l;s 
of the Romans in Tarentum fhall be given up as free booty to 
the Carthaginian ttx^ops* Soon after, Hannibal^ by the ailift* 
ance of the confpirators, and the indolence of Liviust the jRs- 
man governor, made himfclf mailer of the town ; and the Ro-* 
snan garifui retired into the citadel. In order to cover the ^ 
town from the tnfults of this gaiifon, he guarded that fide o^it 
next to the citadel with walls. A llrong party of the Roman 
troops made a fully upon the Workmen ; but Hannibal draw- 
ing them into an ambufeade, put mofl: of them to the fword* 
Then he built feverai works, that rendered the city impreg- 
nable on the fide of the citadel ; and at lad laid fiege to that 
place. But, after he had advanced bis military machines, and 
his line of circumvallation was formed, the Romans received a 
reinforcement by fca from Metapontum ; which fo railed their 
courage, that the next night they made a falJy, ruined the. 

8 works 
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works of the befiegers, and burnt their machines. This re^ 
pulfe jfbrced Hannibal to abandon the iicge ; but, by making 
carriages of leveral carts joined together, upon which he raifed 
ibips, he drew gallies with their rigging from one part of the 
fea to another. This fecured the Tarentines a free paflage to 
the fea, of all communication with which they had before 
been deprived by the garifon in the citadel. After which he 
returned to the banks of the Galefus^ where he had before en- 
camped 3 and left the citadel blocked up, both by fea and 
land 

Whilst Hamibal lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Hanno 
Tarentunij the confuls threatened with a ficgc. This 

greatly alarmed the Capuans^ who were under dreadful appre- h 
faenfions of a famine, as the Romans had prevented them from 
cultivating their lands the preceding year. They therefoi^ in- 
treated Hannibal to fend them a fupply of provifions, before 
the Romani had cut off the communication betwixt their city 
and the places, where the Carthaginians, and their allies, 
had erediied magazines. Whereupon Hanno, in purfuance of 
an order received from Hannibal, moving out of the country 
of the Brutii, encamped upon an eminence about three miles 
from Beneventum ; and, having amafTed a vafl: quantity of 
corn, appointed a day for the Capuans to fend a proper num- 
ber of waggons thither to carry it off. The confuls being in** 
formed of this, Fulvius marched with all expedition to Bene-^ 
ventum, and from thence to the Carthaginian camp, which 
he immediately attacked, and, by the bravery of Vibiiis, a 
centurion of the Peligniafi^iroops, Falerius Flaccus, tribune of 
the third legion, Pedanius, a centurion, carried, after 

an obftinatc refiftancc. . Of the Carthaginians, above fix thou- 
fand wereflain, and feven thoufi^id taken prifoners. A great* 
number of Campanian peafants, together with llieir waggons, 
and the corn Hanna had coIlc6ied for the ufe of the Capuans, 
as well as an immenfe quantity of other plunder, fell into the 
hands of the Romans. Hamo himfclf was not in the a6fion, 

► but at fome diftance from the camp, when it happened ; but, 
being informed of it at Cominium Ceritum, he retired, with 
great precipitation, into Brutiurn. This blow fo terrified the 
Capuans, that the principal of tliem Teemed afraid the enemy 
would as cafily poflefs themfelves of Capua, as they had before 
done of Arpi. However, in order to animate them to a vi- 
gorous defence, and protedl their territory from the incnrfions 
of the Roman parties, Hannibal fenc the garifon a rcinforce- 

** PoLYB. 1. viii. Liv. 1. XXV. c. 7 — IB. S. Jut. Fro.nti.v, 
ftrat. 1. iii. c. 3. ex. 6. 
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ment of two thoufand men. In the mean time the Cartbagi-* 
nian garifon at Tarentum^ in conjunft ion with the inhabitants, 
coniiniied the blockade of the citadel therej Hannihal^ with 
his army, purfuing all die meafurcs, that he thought necef-* 
fary to facilitate the reJiifiion of that place ^ 

'I'he body of troops left to Meiap&ntum being to 

weakened by the large detachment fent to the citadel of 
rentum^ that the Romans there were not in a condition to make 
head againft the citizens, who were well alFefled to the Csr- 
thaginians^ Hannibal found means to make hinifelf mailer of 
that city. Jppian tells us, that the Metapontini put all the 
Romans to the fword ; and that Heraclea^ a townlituated be-* 
tween Metapontum and Tarmtton^ followed the example of 
The Car- thofc two cities. 'I'he Tlmrians likewife, being nearly re- 
thagini- latec^to the people of the two lalt mentioned cities, as defeend- 
admit ‘ ed from the Achaians^ and highly refenting the cruel treatment 
ted into Tareniine hoftages, meditated a revolt from the Romans^ 

Thunum therefore fent a deputation to Hanno and Mago^ who 

then commanded a Carthaginian army in Brutium^ inviting 
them to come and take pofleflion of Thurium. Atinius^ the 
commandant, had but a fmall garifon, his chief dependence 
beijig upon the townfmen, whom he had armed and difei^ 
plined, that they might be the better enabled Co fupport him, 
in cafe of a vifil from the enemy. Hanno lirft prefented him- 
felf before the town with a body of infantry, whilft Mago^ 
with the cavalry, lay in ambufeade by favour of fome emi- 
nences, which concealed him from the enemy's parties, that 
were fent to reconnoitre the Carthaginians^ Atinius therefore, 
imagining that he Ihoiild be attacked only by a body of foot, 
and being ignorant of the confpiracy the Thurians had enter- 
ed into, did not in the leaft doubt but that he Ihouldealily re-* 
pulfe the enemy. Hanno^ as matters had been before con- 
certed, retired upon the approach of the Romans^ drawing 
both them and the Thurians infcnfibly to the foot of the emi- 
nences poflelTed by the Carthaginian horfe ; who immediately 
rufliing down upon them with a great Ihout, the Thurians^ ^ 
according to agreement, took to their heels, and were rccejycd 
by the confpirators into the city. The Romans in the mean 
time, notwithftanding they iVere charged in front, in flank, 
and in rear, behaved with great bravery ; but, being at laft 
likewife put to flight, upon their arrival at the town, they 
found thcmfelves denied admiflion, the confpirators on the 
walls crying out, Carthaginians, being mixed with the 

Romans, would certainly enter ^ tmlefs the gates were immedi^- 

> Liv. ubi fupra, c. 13-15. Appian. in Hannib. 
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ately Jhut. They were all therefore cut to pieces, except Ati- 
nius^ with a few of his principal officers, whom the Thuriam 
faved from the general carnage, out of the great pcrfonal re- 
gard they had for that commandant, on account of his mild 
and juft government. After they ha^ fent thefe, on board fome 
gallies prepared for that purpofc, to the next port belonging 
to the Rjornam^ the confpirators delivered Tlmrium into the 
hands of the Carthaginians. In the mean time the confuis 
moved towards Capua^ in order to form the fiegc of that im- 
portant place 

Whilst the Romans were thus preparing to attack Han- 
nihal in the moft fenliblc part, they fuftained an almoft irrc- 
parable lofs by the death of Sempronh^s Gracchus. 'I'liat ex- 
I cellcnt commander, having made the nccellary difpofitions for 
marching out of Lucania into the neighbourhood of Ca^ua^ 
with a body of f^olones, to prevent the enemy from throwing 
any fuccours into the place, was, by the treachery of Flavius 
Lucanus^ drawn into an ambufeade, and cut off, with all the 
fmall party that attended him. Livy tells us, that authors do 
not intirely agree in their accounts of that general’s death, fome 
affirming, that he was maffacred by two troops of Numidians^ 
as he repeated a facrifice, which had been attended by a very 
bad omen, at fome diftance from the camp, before he left 
Lucania \ others, that a Carthaginian detachment put him, 
and a few liftors, with three flaves attending them, to the 
fword, near the river Calor^ in the territory of Beneventum^ 
as they were going to bathe thcmfelves ; and laftly, others, 
that he fell in tlie manner firft related. The Roman writers 
differ likewife as much in^hc accounts they give ns of his iii- 
terrment ; fome intimating, that Hannibal celebrated his fu- 
neral obfequies with great pomp and magnificence ; and others, • 
that he fent the body to the Romdn camp, to be interred there. 

Be that as it will, Hannibal probably reaped confidcrablc ad- 
vantage from this accident, fmee it, for fome time, fecnis to 
h^vc retarded the attack of Capua ^ 

However, the confuis at laft approached that city, with 
*an intention to inveftit ; of which the Capuans being inform- 
ed, *they ordered a detachment of foot out of the town, to 
make a fally upon the enemy. •As the Romans jilundercd all 
the country, through which they moved, that detachment, 
fupported by a body of Carthaginian cavalry, under the com- 
mand of Mago, fell in with a numerous party of them, ra- 

^ Liv. ubi fupra, c. xj. Appian. in Hannib. * Liv, 
ubi fupra, c. i6-'i8. Val, Max, L hi. c, 2 . Appian. in IJan- 
nib. Oros. 1, iv. c. 17. 
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" 'VAging the adjacent tcrritority without any order or difcipline. 
Thefe troops Mago routed at the firft onfet, laid fifteen hun- 
dred of them dead upon the fpot, recovered a vaft quantity of 
booty, and difperfed the reft. This a£lion fo deje£led the 
confuls, that, for the prefent, they thought proper to fland 
upon the defenfive, and fo encouraged the Carthaginians and 
Capuansy that they haraffed the enemy. Hannibal^ upon ad- 
vice of what had happened, immediately marched to Capua^ 
and attacked the Romans. Soon after the beginning of the 
engagement, the quaeftor Cornelius appeared with the body of 
troops formerly commanded by Sempronius^ to the terror of 
both parties, each looking upon them as enemies. Under this 
apprehcnfion, both armies drew off from the field of battle to 
their refpective camps. The confuls, after the action, in 
which the Romans fuftered moft, divided their forces into two 
bodies, in order to oblige Hannibal to leave the territory of 
Capua. Fuhius^ with one of them, retreated into the diftrift 
of Cuma, whiift Claudius took his march into Lucania. Han- 
nibal p'.irfued the latter ^ but was not able to come up with 
Hannibal him. However, he met with a Roman corps of fixtcen thou- 
gi'V(sQ^xi' fand men, under the condudl of-M Centenius Penula^ who 
tenius Pc- had fignalized himfclf on many occafionsas a centurion. This 
nula a officer, being introduced to the fenate by P. Cornelius Sulla 
gi^eaf de- praetor, had the alTurancc to tell theconfeript fathers, that, 
feat. jf would truft. him with only a body of five thoufand men, 
he would turn the tables upon the Carthaginians.^ and give a 
good account of In ftead of five thoufand, theyaf- 
iigned him eight thoufand, which, by the acccfiion of volun- 
teers in his march to Lucania^ and*many of the nativ*' *' on ins 
arrival there, he increafed to double the number. Being a 
man of wonderful refolution, he engaged the Cart/jef'^inia-r^ 
upon Hannibar^ firft offering him battle ; but not being aL:.; 
' to cope with that general, after a fight of two hours, he was 

intircly defeated. As Hannibal^ by blocking up all the pafles 
with detachments of his cavalry, had taken care to cut off their 
retreat, all the Romans^ except a thoufand men, together 
with their general, were flain. Notwithttanding which, 
Claudius.^ having taken a large compafs, in order to get clear of 
Hannibal^ arrived once mofe before Capua^ and, in con- 
jun£lion with his collegue, blocked up that city ®. 
jfs like Hannibal, ever intent upon taking advantage of the foibles 
nuife the of the Roman generals, receiving intelligence from bis emiffa- 
prator ries in Apulia.^ that Cn. Fulvius the praetor, being elated with 
Fulvius. fomc late inftances of fuccefs, defpifed the enemy, and per« 
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mitted a total relaxation of difcipline to take place amongft his 
troops, advanced to Henionia^ where the Romans lay encamp- 
ed. Upon his arrivalOicre, he polled three thouland light- 
armed troops in the neighbouring houfes, and amongft the 
Ihrubs and bulhes, which concealed thcfkn from the enemy, 
and detached Mago^ with two thoufand horfe, to feciirc all 
the.avenues through which it was probable the routed enemy 
would attempt to make their efcape. The praetor, being a 
man of a fiery temper, was eafily drawn by Hannibal into the 
ambufcade'; where being attacked in front, in rear, and in 
flank, and the retreat cut off, the whole Roman corps, confift- 
ing.of eighteen thoufand ihen, except the praetor, and two 
hundred horfe, who fled as foon as they faw vidlory incline to 
the Carthaginians^ was almoft intirely put to the fword. The 
two laft blows coming, as it were, one upon the neck of tjie 
ocher, threv^ the Roman fenate into a confternation, and 
obliged tliem to fend M. Metilius and Latorins to the con- 
fuls^ with frefh inftru£lions 

Notwithst'anding thefe misfortunes, the confuls, pur- Hannibal 
fuant to an order received from the fenate, made the necefla- 
ry difpofitions for forming the (iege of Capua. Hannibal^ af- ^^tempts to 
ter the defeat of the enemy at Herdonia^ returned to Tarentum^ 
where he attempted, both by force and perfuafion, to bring 
the Roman garifon in the citadel to a capitulation. But, all his 
endeavours proving ineifcdlual, he turned off to Brimdufium^ ncW/. 
to excite the citizens there to a revolt. Being difappoint- 
cd in this view, he entertained fome thoughts of moving to- 
wards Capua^ at the earneft defire of the citizens, who now 
fent a deputation to him. At this time the tratifa^ions in the 
ifland of Sicily were very confiderable, and the Carthaginians 

rertcJ theini’elves therei notwithftanding the numerous ar- 
i,.:e3 they employed in Italy ?ir\A Spain. However, as the par- 
ticulars of thefe tranfaflions do not fall under our province, 
we muft refer our readers for them to the hiftory of Syracufe^ 
to which they properly belong?. 

^ About the time' of the reduftion of Syracufcj Otacilius Ot^cWm 
failed with eighty quinqueremes from Lilybaum to Utica ; ra^‘^gcs 
where, entering the port in the night, he took a great number ^he co/tps 
of veflels laden with corn. AfteF wliich he landed a body of ^ 
forces, that ravaged all the adjacent territory ; and then re- 
turned on board with a very confiderable booty . The Cartha- 
ginians giving him no obftru£libn in this excurfion, cither by 
fcaorland, he 'arrived fafe at Lilybaum^ three days after he 

^ Liv. ubi fupra, c. 22. PtUT. in Hannib. ® lidem ibid, 
c. at. Univerf. hill. vol. viii. p. 106—157. 
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left the harbour of LV/m, with an hundred and thirty tranfports, 
that conveyed the corn, and other fpoils he had ac<]uired, into 
that harbour. By fuch a feafonablc fupply, he was enabled to 
relieve the people of Syracufc^ who, as well as the Romms 
there, were, at that time, threatened with a famine p. . 
^heiranf- The Cartbaginiam had this year three armies in Spaing 
aatom in one commanded by Jfdrubal the Ion of Gifeo^ another by 
Spain. anj \yy Afdrubal the brother of Hannibal. The 

two former generals encamped clofe together, about five days' 
inarch from the Romam ; and the latter pofted himfclf at Ani^ 
torgis^ a city much nearer the enemy. This obliged the Ro- 
mans to divide likewife their forces. Cneius^ 'with one third 
of the Roman troops, and a body of thirty thoiifiind Cekiberian 
auxiliaries, advanced into the neighbourhood of Anitorgis^ to 
obfcrve the motions of AfdrtAal the fon of Ham'dcar. The 
twoarmiep encamped on oppofite banks of the fame river, with 
an intention foon to come to an engagement, Afdrubal^ 
having a perfefl: knowlcge of xhc Spanifh perfidy, and being 
befidcs well (killed in th^Celtiberian tongue, eafily found means 
to bribe the Celtiherian troops to a defertion ; which obliged 
Cneius to retire with great precipitation beferr* the Carthagini- 
ans. In the mean time Mago^ and the other Afdrubal^ by the 
affiftance of MafmiJJa^ and Indihilis regulus of the Lacetani^ 
gave the Romans a complete overthrow, and killed Publius. 
The fame generals and princes, with their united forces, after- 
wards going in quefi; of Cneius^ met with him on the top of an 
eminence, where, after a bloody action, they defeated him, 
put him to the fword, with a great number of bis legionaries, 
and forced the reft to fly to Publiuses camp, which was guard- 
ed by a fmall body, under the command of one of his lieute- 
nants called T. Fonteius. However, the Carikaginians^ to- 
wards the clofc of the campaign, were uncxpeftedly over- 
thrown by a young Roman knight named C. Martins^ who 
had colleflcd the remains of the army, as we have 

clfewhcrc related. According to Claudius^ who tranflated the 
Annalcs Aciliani out of Greek into Latin^ two Carthaginian . 
camps were forced in twenty-four hours time by Mart^us^ 
thirty- feven thoufand Carthaginians killed, eighteen hundred 
made prifoners, b^fides man/ fpoils taken ^ amongft which was 
a filvcr Ihield, weighing an hundred and thirty-eight pounds, 
with the effigies of Afdrubal^ the fon of Hamilcar^ upon it. 
Valerius Anitas rdates, that, when Magd*s camp was taken, 
feven thoufand of the enerriy were put to the fword j and that, 
in a pitched battle, Martius defeated Afdrubal^ killing ten 
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thoiifaiid of his men, and making four thoufand three hundred 
and thirty prifoners. Pifo affirms, that the Romans drew the 
Carthaginians into an ambufeade, and by that means cut off 
five thoufand of them. In fliort, from this fpecimen, we may 
forrri a true idea of the autbgrs Livy followed ; which is the * 
rcafon of our inferring thcfelaft particulars here. Their rela- 
tions, in the point before us, are plainly refuted both by the 
■preceding and the fubfequent operations of the Carthaginian 
and Roman armies in Spain, as may be colleilcJ even from 
Livy himfclf. Nay, that hifiorian, partial as he is, feems to 
allow fome of thefe to have greatly exceeded the truth in their 
accounts of the numbers of the flain in the battles they have • 
deferibed. Which looks like a tacit acknowlcgement of his 
own partiality, and confequently a confirmation of wh.it, in 
relation to the affairs' of Spain during this period, we have to 
frequently obferved 

In the mean time the Romans^ puflied on the fiege of Capua Ro- 
with the uttnoft vigour. I'he Capuatts made fcvtral Tallies, 
with tolerable fuccefs. But Haymihal was at Jaft ij}rornicd by 
a Nfimuluni horfcmzn, who had paffed thro' the Roman camp 
undifeovered in ttie night, that Capua was reduced to the hit ^ 
extremity for waiit of provifions j and then, tho' not without 
regret, he moved iVom life camp upon the Cah^Jhs near Taren- 
turn, to the relief of his beloved city. I'ho' for fome time, 
after the arrival of the NumuUan, lie remained in a flare of 
fufpenfe, not koowing whether the reduilion of the citadel of 
Tarentum, or tlic relief of Capua, would turn out moft to 
his advantage ; yet, out of fhe fingular affeftion he bore the 
Capuuns, ,hc at Lift came to a refolution to fuccour them. It 
is probable likcwife, that he took this Hep, in order to pre- ' 
fei ve his reputation amongll his allies y which, he imagined, 
could not be more cfFe6lually done, than by a vigorous fup- 
pqrt of thofc, who had fo eminently diftinguifhed themfilves in 
his favour. Leaving therefore his baggage in Brutium, he ad- . 
vanced, with a ftrong body of light-armed troops, together 
>t^ith thirty- three^elephants, towards taking poll in a 

vallc^behind mount ^fata. Here he did not continue long inac- 
tive ; for he firft took a fort calleddC^Zs//^, and then, without 
lofs of time, attacked the Roman lines, the Capuans at the 
fame inftant, as had been before concerted betwixt Ithem and 
Hannibal, making a vigorous fally with their whole garifon ; 
but, after a warm difpute, both the Carthaginians and Capuans 
were repulfed, with confiderable lo(s. Livy tells lis, that, in 

^ Claud. Val. Antias, k Piso apud Liv. 1. xxv. fub tit 
& ipfe Liv. ibid. Vide k Appian. in Ibenc. 
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the Tieat of the a£lioh, the Spaniards and Numdians^ together 
with the elephants, broke into the enemy’s camp; that thofe 
huge animals, by overturning the Roman tents, and frighting 
the beads of burden there, fcattered terror where-cver they 
moved ; and that Hanniba!^ taking advantage of this confu- 
fion, ordered fome of his men, who could fpeak Latin^ to 
cry out, “ I'hat, fince the Roman camp was taken, every 
“ foldier was at liberty to (hift for himfelf as well as he 
‘‘ could, and to fly to the neighbouring mountains.” How- 
ever, the elephants being foon driven out of the can>p by fire 
brought thither for that purpofe, and HannibaFs artifice de- 
feated, the Romans recovered themfelvcs, and obliged the 
enemy to retire. After this aftion, HamibaU not being able 
either to draw the enemy to a battle, or force a paflage thro* 
tlftir camp into the town, laid afide all thoughts for .the pre- 
fen t of relieving Capua *■. 

Hannibal Hov/k vi:u, that general, ever aiSlivc in forming of fehemes 

adnjances for the annoyance of his enemies, at laft hit upon an expe- 
so Komc. dient, wliich, he doubted not, would infallibly anfwer his pur- 
pofe. He propofed to march with fuch expedition to Rome^ as 
t6 prefent himfelf at the walls of that metropolis, before the 
Romans could have any notice or fufpicion of his dcfign. In 
Older to facilitate the execution of this projedl, Hannibal or- 
dered his troops to, fiipply thcmfclvcs with provifions for ten 
days, and to get ready as many tranfports, as would waft them 
o\ cr tlie Vuliurntis in one night. But, notwithftanding the 
piivacy with whicli this whole affair was tranfafled, FuhiuSy 
hy means of Carthaginian deferters, received intelligence of 
Hannibal*^ intended motion, and difpatched a courier to Rome^ 
to give the fenate early notice of' bis approach. As the Car- 
ihagintan did not march dirc£lly to Rome, but took a compafe, 
and ftaid to ravage the countries, through which he moved, 
the Romans had time to make proper difpofitions for the de- 
fence of ihcir capital. However, many, even of the fetiators 
thcmfclvcs, w'cre ftruck with incredible, terror at the appear- 
ance of the Carthaginian forces. Hannibal^ having marched 
by Sarf/a, AUifa^ Aquinum^ Interamna^ Fregella^ Labkum^ 
Tnfcnlfhn^ and Gabii, encamped on a commodious fpot of 
ground within eight miles of Rome. The Numidian cavalry, 
in the advanced-guard, filled all places with flaughter, and 
took many prifoners. After a ihort flay here,, he moved to 
the banks of the Anio^ about three miles from the enemy’s ca- 
pital ; from whence, efcorted ’by a choice detachment of two 
thoufand horfe, he advanced to the very gates of Rome^ 

' Liv. 1 . xxvi. c. 4—7. 
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order to reconnoitre the enemy, ^nd take a view of the fitua- 
tion of the city. But, not meeting with the defircd fucccfe, 
either in this excurfion, or the attempts he aftervi^ards ifiade, 
Hann^al retired fix miles from Rome^ and pofted hlmfelf upon 
the Tutia. From hence he went to the grove of the goddefs 
Feronia^ where flood a temple facred to her ; enriched with 
the valuable oblations and prefents ot the CapenaUs^ a people 
inliablting that particular diftridt ; which he plundered. Lhy 
affirms, that, after Hunnihnrs departure, great lieaps of bjals 
were found in this grove, whicii his foldicrs had left there, in 
the room of the treafure they iiad carried off, out of a religi- 
ous motive. According to StrnLo^ a facrificc was offered an- 
nually to tlie godJefs Fero7iia^ in the grove wdicrc Ihe was 
worfhiped, at the foot of the mountain Sora5ie^ where her 
votaries walked unhurt over burning coals. On fcvcral Roman 
denarii, preferved in the cabinets of the curious, Ihe is rej^^t’e- 
fented with a crown on her Iiead. Hannibal^ finding himfelf 
difappointed in his views, is faid to have cried out, “ That 
at one time his own will, and at another fortune, would 
“ not permit him to take R.omeJ*^ Livy I’ccms to intimate, 
that the routes Hannibal took in his paflage to Romcy and re- 
treat from it, could not be afoertained, fome authors con- 
founding them, though one of thefe, he believes, in his time, 
was certainly known. We (hall not further expatiate upon 
this remarkable expedition, fincc all the particulars of moment 
relating to it, omitted by us here, will be found in a proper 
place ®. 

Hannibal, finding that he could not rdieve Capua^ mo- Cnpua 
wd with fuch expedition t(f that he had like to have'y^'' ' ' 

furprifed that city. This little pleafed the Capuans^ who pre- 
vailed upon Bojiar and Hanno^ the commanders of the Car- 
thaginian forces in Capua j to prefS Hannibal^ in the ftrongeft 
,and moft moving terms, to attempt raifing the fiege of that 
dty*. Their letters, however, had no eftedi \ for, Hannibal 
either being not able or willing to relieve the place, it was 
obliged to fiirrend,cr to the Romans j Seppius Lafus being at 
' that .time the mediajluticus^ or chief magiftrate, there. Vibius 
who had been the chief author of the late revolt, put 
an end to his life by poifoii, as^id twenty-feven other fena- 
tors. In what a fliocking and inhuman manner Fulvius treated 
the Capuan fenators, both before, and even ^ter, the confeript - 
fathers at Roma iiad granted them mercy, may be feen in a 

• Li VI. ubi fupra, c. 7 — 12 . Polvb. 1, ix. Strab. 1. v. Sil. 

Ttal. C, Flor. Eutrop. Oros. Zonar. omnefque fere al. hi.it 
^oiuan. Vide & Univerf. Lift, voj. xii. p. ^97— -301.. 
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former part of this work. Nothing can give us a more lively 
idea of the cruelties and enormities a thirft after power may 
make a ftate capable of, than what even the partial Liv^ him* 
felf has tranfmitted down to pofterity on this occafion, except 
the late villainous and unchriftian behaviour of a Mojl Chri^ 
Jlian prince, as famous for his obfervation of folemn treaties, 
as either the Romans or Carthaginians were, ^'he fucepfs of 
this fiege gave the Romans a villble fuperiority over the Car^ 
thaginians^ and difpofed the /W/Ww flates in general to declare 
for rheir former mafters *. 

Some time after the redu£lion of Capua, Afdrubal the 
fon of Thmilcar, being encamped at a place called Lapides 
Atri, in the country of the Aufetani, between lUiturgis and 
Mentiffa^ was informed, that Claudius Nero, who had been 
employed before Capua, was arrived in Spain with a ftrong 
reinforcement. 'Fh^jt general had taken upon him tlie com- 
mand of the army deftineJ to act againft x\\^ Carthaginians in 
Spain, in the room of L. Marcius and 71 Fonteius* Afdrubal. 
foon after, by a falfc point of conduft, fullered himfelf to be 
fhut up on an ifthmus in fuch a manner,, that lie lay at the 
mercy of the enemy. However, he found means to extricate 
himfelf out of the difficulties, in which that error had involved 
him, though by none of the moft honourable methods. This 
event fo changed the face of aflFairs in Spain, that no per/bn of 
diftin£lion, except P. 'Cornelius Scipio, the (bn of Publius, who 
had lately loft bis life in Spain, offered himfelf a candidate for 
the proconfulatc there. He was therefore chofen proconful for 
Spain, and fent, with an additional body of troops, to carry 
on the war in that country. Soofl after his arrival there, he 
received deputations from moft of the Spanijh nr'rtlons, who 
difeovered a greater inclination than ever to come to a clofe 
union with the Romans. When Scipio, araidft the applaufe 
and acclamations of all ranks and degrees of men at Rome, 
took upon himfelf 'the command of the army in Spain, lie was 
fcarce twenty-foin years of age **. 

NoTHI^'G of moment, except what has been already re- 
lated, happened further this year in Spain. At the end of it. 


fairs go to Afdrubal the fon of Gifeo extended his winter-quarters as far 
^ as Gades, and the ocean, Mago took up his above the Saltus 

Cajlulbnenfts \ and Afdrubal the fon of Hamilcar cantoned his 
body of troops in the neighbourhood of Saguntum. About this 
time the Carthaginians fent a fquadron to ^arentum, to cut off 
aM fupplics from the Roman garifon in' the citadel there j but 

* Liy. ubi fupra, c. 12—17. Polyb, ubi fupra. Vide & Univ, 
hid. ubi fupra. « Liy. ubi fupra, c. 20, Polyb. 1. x. 
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they incommoded their allies the Tarentines more than tlic 
enemy. For it was found impoffible to convey, either by fea 
or land, a quantity of provifions, fulHcient tofupport both the 
people of Tarenium^ and the forces on board the Carthaginian 
gallies. Though the latter therefore for fome time blocked 
up tlie citadel by fea, they could not cany their point, the 
Romans being provided with all things neceflary, and having a 
large train pf military engines, wherewith to annoy the enemy. 

Hannibal., now finding the Carthaginian affairs going fwiftly 
to decay in Italy y as well as Sicily and Spain y could not forbear 
exclaiming againft Hanno^ and his fadtion, for the detention 
of thofc fuccoisrs, which had fo long been proniifed him. I'his, 
which was eftefted by their artifice, did not only prevent the 
conqueft of Italyy but proved the total ruin of the African re- 
public, as will more clearly appear in the fe^uel of this hi- 
ftory . • 

The next campaign the Romans made themfelves mafters The Ko* 
of Salapiay by the afliftance of one BlaJiuSy a Salapiany who mans 
had always been a fecret well-wiflier to the Romans. As the Salapia ; 
particulars of this adlion have been already related at large, we rtc* 
(hall not dwell upon them here ; but only obfqrve, that 
nibal loft a body of his heft horfe in it, which proved 
more fatal to him, than the lofs of Salapia. For his cavalry 
could never, after this blow, if Livy may be credited, make ‘ 
head agaipft that of the Rentansy to which it had always been 
before fuperior. About this time a T'arentine fquadron de- 
feated a Roman fleet fent to fupply the citadel with provifions, 
under the condudl of Decimus ^ihaius^ who was killed in the 
action. But, to make aftiends for tftis difaftcr, a Romw: de- 
tachment, confiffing of two thoufand men, fdil upon tour 
thoufand Tarentins foragers, and, through the conduct and ' • 
bravery of tiieir leader C. /*^;^«r,*intircly defeated them., put- 
ting the greateft part of them to the fword^ 

Scipio, having taken care to get bis naval forces in read!- Scipio 
tiefs to put to fea early in* the fpring, appointed Tarraro the 
place of rendezvous for the forces of his Spanijh allies. Upon Carihajj;;. 
their aflembling here, lie ordered tlic main body of the army 
to defile from thence towards the IberMSy himfelf following at 
the heaH of five thoufand Spani/ards. Here he harangued the 
ibldiery, iiififting largely upon thofe topics, that, he tlitiught, 
would be the moft apt to iiilpire them with relblutipn. After 
this, leaving M. Silanusy with three thoufand foot, and three, 
hundred horfe, to prevent all diforders in thofe parts of Spaing 

lidem ibid, *. Liv. 1. xxvi. c. 39 . Plut. in Marctl. 
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he palTed the lUrui^ with an army of twenty-five thoufand 
font, and tivo thoufand five hundred horfe. As almoft all 
tfic riches of Spain were depofited in New Carthage^ a city 
lituated, like Old Carthage^ upon a peninfula, betwixt a no- 
ble port and a lake, which laft ferved as a fence to the weftern 
and northern parts of the wall, he formed a defign upon it. 
To the attack of this place he was likewife iurth.er excited by 
the commodioufnefs of its harbour, which was capacious^ 
enough to receive any fleet, and fo near the coaft of jJfrica^ 
thur the Romans^ when in pofieluon of it, nught cafily make 
a defeent on the Carthaginian territories there. Mago^ who, 
according to fome authors, commanded in the town, or, ;« 
Valerius Anitas will have it, Arme^ upon Scipio'a appioach, 
made the ncccflary difpofitions for a vigorous dcfcjicc. He 
pofted two thoufand of the citizens in that past td* the town, 
whkh fronted the Roman camp, five hundred Carlhagimans 
in the citadel, and five hundred more upon an eminence in the 
caftern part of the city. He likewife ordered another body to 
be ready to move, where-ever the efforts of the enemy (huuld 
render their aflittance necefiary, at a moment’s warning. The 
Romans did not only repulfe the enemy in a fally they made ; 
but likewife purfued them with fuch ardour, that, had not 
Scipio caufed a retreat to be (bunded, they had entered min- 
gled with the Carthaginians into the town. This fo intimi- 
dated the troops in garifon, that they abandoned many of their 
pofts, and, in a manner, deferted the ramparts. Scipio^ there- 
fore, immediately ordered a vigorous attack to be made on 
thofe parts of the wall, which w^ere moft expofeJ ; his fleet at 
the fame time forwarding the operatfcns of the land-forces, by 
affaulting the^own on the fca-fide. After a bloody and ob(U- 
natc difpiitc, the Rinnans carried the place fword in hand, Sci^ 
pio greatly animating his men, and fome fifliernien of Tarraco 
enabling one of his detachments to enter the town on the fide 
of the Jlagnum or morafs ; which feemed almoft inaccclEble. 
ITc commandant retired into the citadel j but was fo vigo- 
roufly prefTcd by the Romans^ that he foon found himfelf obli- 
ged to furrender at diferetion. Till the furrendcr of the ci- ' 
tadcl, the flaughtcr was general \ but afterw^ards quarter wds 
given, the foldiers being chie^y intent upon plunder.* The 
Romans made ten thoufand freemen, befides a prodigious num- 
ber of women, children, and flaves, prifoners ; together with 
three hundred, or, according to others, feven hundred twen- 
ty- five h'oftages, whom xht Roman general immediately 

clifmiiled. 'fhey found in the place an hundred and twenty 
of the' greater catapults, two hundred eighty-one of the leffA* 
fort ; twenty-three of the larger baliftse, fifty-two of the 

fmaller i 
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fmaller ; an inconceivable number of fcorplons, arms, and 
darts of all kinds, together with feventy-four military enfigns. 

An immenfe quantity of gold and filver, both in money and 
plate, fell into Scipio*s hands. But as the authors fol- 
lowed, particularly Silenus and Valerius Antias^ greatly dif- 
fered in this point, as well as with regard to the llrength of 
the Carthaginian garifon, the number of captives, the quan- 
tity of Slipping feized in the port, and the provisions, naval 
ilores, fAc. found on board, we (hall beg leave to refer our 
readers, for their further fatisiaAion on thofe Heads, to that 
writer himfelf, and to the circumftantial account we have al- 
ready given of this glorious a£hon in a former part of our 
hiftory r. 

The Carthaginians^ for fome time, endeavoured to fup- Car- 
prefs the news of the blow they had received in Spain by (lie thaginians 
redu6Hon of New Carthage, being apprclicnfive, that, as foon 
as the Spaniards obtained inteUjgence of that unexpefted 
event, they would, to a man, declare in favour of the Ro~ 
mans. But, not being able long to conceal fo remarkable a 
disgrace,' they were obliged at laft to own it. However, 
put as good a face upon the matter as they well could, in the ^ 
prefent melancholy fituation of affairs,* in order to palliate their arms^ 
their own ftidmeful behaviour at the late attack. They gave 
out, That Scipio had ftolen the town by furprize ; that the 
conqueft was of little importance, notwithftanding the 
young commander affcAed to cry it up as equivalent to a. 

“ fignal viftory ; and that, upon the approach of three Car- 
thaginian generals, at thje head of three viftorious armies, 
he would prefcntly be thrown /into a panic, and have bis 
mind intirely occupied by the frightful idea of the havock 
lately made in his family.*' Notwithftanding which fug- 
geftions, they were perfeftly fenfibte of the great lofs they had 
ftiftained, and of the fatal influence the redudlion of fo im- 
portant a fortrefs muft neceftarily have upon their affairs. I'he 
police as well as generous treatment the wife of Mandoniuf^ 

^brother to Indibilis^ regulus of the Ihrgetcs^ all the daughters 
of Indibilis^ thofe of the principal Spanijh nobility, a young 
lady* of mott attractive charms betrothed to Ailucius^ prince of 
the Celtiberians^ and Allucius hiorfelf, met with from Scipio^ 
will more naturally fall under our obfervation, when we come 

y PoLYB. 1 . X, fab ink. Liv. ubi fupra, c. 43, & feq. Appian, 
in Iberic^ Flor. 1 . ii. c. 6., Eutrop. 1 . in. c. 15, S. Joi.. 

Frontin. ilrat. 1. iii. c. 9 . ex. i. SiL. Ital. J. xv. Oros. 1. iv. 
c. 18.^ ZoNAR. ubi fupra, c. 8. Vide Serv. in Vii^. JEn. i. 

& Univerf. hift. vol. xii. p. 304 — 307. Sile.n. & Valer. Ant. 
apad Liv. ubi fupra^ c. 49. 
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to the hiftory of Spain. For which reafon we fliall content 
ourfelves with having barely mentioned it in this place ^ 
Hannibal Marcelx-us, after the taking of Salapia^ advancing into 
^^feats the Samnium^ made himfclf of Mar onea and Mela^ two 

procanjul cities of that country, by aflault. Three thoufand Cartha- 
Cn. Ful- foldiers, left there by Hannibal^ were all put to the 

fwoid. He found there two hundred and forty thoufand 
jitl ^ bufliels of wheat, together with an hundred and ten thoiiland 
of barley. T 'he plunder he diftributed among the troops. But 
this could by rto means be deemed a fufficient compcnfatlon 
for the great defeat Hannibal g^ve the pfoconful Cn, Fnlvius. 
at Herdonca about the (lime time., The general, being 

apprifed, that the citizens of Herdonca (hewed a difpofition to 
abandon the Cartbagiman intere(f, moved that way, to en- 
coi^rage them to declare themlelves, Hannibal^ by his fpies, 
receiving intelligence of this motion, ^ as well as the reafon of 
it, advanced likewifeinto the neighbourhood of that city, with 
fuch celerity, that Fulvius had no notice of his approach. 
However, irjion Hannibal's offering battle to the Romans^ an 
engagement enfued, wherein the legionaries behaved with great 
bravery, till the Carthaginian found meins to overpower thcin 
with his liorfe. Theri they were foon thrown into confufion, 
and driven out of die held, with the lofs of thirteen thoufand 


men, the reft flying to Marcellas in Samnium by different 
routes. After this victory, Hannibal burnt the city of Her^ 
doncHj put to death as many of the nobility, who had kept a 
icc ret corrcfpondcnce with Fulvius^ iis he could difeover, and 
trail fported the body (»f the citizens to Metapontimi and Thurii^ 
Upon the firft news of Fulvius's overthrow, Marceiias moved 
out of Sanmltdfn into Lucania, to give a check to the progrefs 
of tile Carthaginian arms, and came up w'ith Hannibal near 
the town of Numijlro. Both fidcs immediately (hewed a dif- 
pufition to fight, and drew up their armies in order of battle 
without delay. Hannibal ported his* right wing on an emi- 
nence, and iXlarccIlus his left clofc by the town. The aSioii, 
was very lharp, but not dccifivc, the night obliging both fidesi 
to retire. Hannibaly not judging it expedient to renew the 
attack the next morning,, decamped in the night, bending his 
march for Venufiay where, •in a few days, the Roman army 
arrived. Soine llight Ikirmifhes nappened here betwixt the ad- 
vanced-guards of both parties ; but nothing of moment w^ 
undertaken by cither of the generals, tliey being wholly em- 
ployed in watching one another’s motions. A confpiracy, 
Jprmed againft the kmman troops in Capua^ being dete^ed^ 
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the confpirators received condign punilhment. Sypbax^ about 
this time, fent an embafly to notifying to the lenate 

certain advantages he had lately gained over the Carthaginians^ 
with a declaration, that no power was confidered by him in a 
more hoftilc light, than the ftate of Carthage^ nor in a more 
friendly one, than that of Rome. Towards the clofe of this 
campaign, Haimlcar^ viiih ^ Carthaginian fquadron, confift- 
ing of forty gallies, hovered upon the coh^ls of Sardinia^ and, 
not meeting with any Roman fleet to oppofc him, ravaged all 
the country about and Caralis. The banditti, 

about this time, did not only deftroy with fire and fword a 
good part of Brutium, but likowife laid fiege to the city of 
Caulonia 

Hannibal, having taken up his winter-quarters near Ca- 
nvftum^ ufed all pofliblc means to excite the peopl 
to a revolt from the Romans. 'I'his reaching the' 
cellus^ he advanced to Canuftum^ encamped over-againft Han- 
nibal^ and foon found means to draw him to a battle. 'Fhe 
two armies, being feparated by the night, at firft parted upon 
eqqal terms ; but the next day, the encounter being renewed, 
Hannibal worfted the Romans. This extremely chagrined 
Marcellus^ who hitherto had never received any difgracc from 
the Carthaginians. But now, befides the field of battle, he 
loft near three thoufand men, amongft whom were four cen- 
turions, and two military tribunes, together with fix ftandards, 
that were taken by the enemy. Being therefore filled with in- 
dignation and refentment, he refolved to venture another cn- 
^gement with Hannibal^ who, on his part, feemed deter- 
mined not to decline the challenge. MarccUus polled the left 
wing, and tliofe cohorts, that, in the laft a6lion, had loft thcii 
colours, in front ; the twentieth legion he placed to the right ; 
and appointed Cornelius Lcntulus anS C. Claudius Nero to com- 
mand both wings, whilft the main body was committed to his 
condufl. Hannibal polled the Spaniards in front, and dif- 
poled his other forces in the ufual manner. I'hc fight was 
obftinate and bloody, the Carthaginian elephants overthrow- 
ing many of the Roman ftandards, breaking the enemy’s ranks, 
andVeading under foot a vail nufhber of them. But, by the 
bravery of Decimius FlavuSy a iflilitary tribune, thcle boille- 
rbus animals were rcpulfed ; which enabled the Remans to 
drive Hannibal to his camp, after they had laid eight thoufand 
Carthaginians dead upon the fpot. Marcellus^ however, loft 
above three thoufand men in the ablion, and had almoft all 

* PoLYB. 1.x. Liv. 1. xxvii. fubinit, ArriAX. in Hannib, 
Plvt. in Marcel. Oros. 1. iv, c. 
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the reft wounded ; infomuch that he found himfedf not capable 
of purfuing Hannibal^ when his fpies informed him, that he 
was retreating into Brutium. During thefe tranfadions, the 
Hirpini, Lucani^ and Voljcentes^ fubmitted to the conful FuU 
viusy delivering all the troops Hannibal had left in their cities 
for garifons, into his hands. Paiiius and Vibius likewife, 
two of the principal noblemen amongft the Brutii^ endea- 
voured to procure frr their countrymen the fame terms that 
had been granted to their neighbours, Fabius^ the other 
conful, about the fame time, took by ftorni Alanduria^ a city 
of the Sahitmes^ making four thoufand men therein prifoners 
of war. After this, Fabius down before Tarentum. As 
the Carthaginians had then no fleet in thofc fcas, having.fent 
5ill their gallics to the ifland Corcyra, in order to aflift king 
rh'^lp^ then at war w»ith the Mtolians^ he found no difficulty 
ill making his approaches by fea as well as by land, Whilft 
thefe things hapi'cned, Hannibal advanced with a ftrong body 
of troops to Caulmia ; which obliged the Sicilian robbers to 
rctiic to an eminence at fome diftance from the town 
Fabius F ABius liiid no occafion to pufli on long the ficgc of 
takes Ta- rentum. An accident, that could not be forefecn, threw that 
rentum, place into his hands^ It happened, that the commandant of 
the Briitian garifon, which left for the defence of the 
place, fell dcfperatcly in love with a girl, whofc brother was a 
loldier in the Rotnan army. This perfon being informed by 
l)is fiftcr, iji a letter, of the great interell: flic had with the 
coinniandant, I}e immediately communicated the matter to 
Fabius, who ordered him logo into the city as a deferter, and 
to t:;/ whether he could not, by h*s fitter’s influence, nrevail 
upon her gallant to introduce the Romans into the town. This 
was happily effected, the Tareniines not being able to make 
head.againll the Romans^ after they had been deferted by the 
Brutiar:s. NUo and DemocrateSj two of the Tarentlne lead- 
ers, died glorioufly, fighting for the libcuics of their country; 
and Phiif menus j by whofe agency Tarentum had been betrayed 
to HannilaU 'ivas fuppofed to have thrown himfelf headlong 
tromoffhLhoifc into a well, after the end of theaftion. Gtr- * 
ihalc^ who commanded the body of native Carthaginians iii the 
piiicc, was put to the fwoid,* together with a good number of 
Ms men, as well as the greateft part of the Tarentinesj and 
i^'^any even of the fi;r///tf«j.thcmfelves, who, one would have 
thought, had merited better treatment. All authors agree, 
tliat tlie plunder taken here was immenfe, and even equal to 
v\ luc MarcelliiS found in Syracufc, 'fhe number of flaves 

Liv. ArPiAN. Zcnar, ubi fiipra. 

made 
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made prifoners amounted to ^irty thoufahd. Fabius took care 
to difinantle Tarmtum^ and to demolilh the wall, that fcpa- 
rated the town^from the citadel.. About this time Hannibal^ 
having, for a coniiderable term, furrounded the body of Si- 
cilian banditti polled on the eminence near Caulonia above- 
mentioned, forced them to furrendcr at difcrction 

The Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain, Afdrubal 
commanded by three of their beft generals, to wit, Afdrubal defeated by 
the fon of Hamilcar^ Afdrubal the fon of Gifeo^ and Mago. Ede~ ^ciplo in 
ccj or Edefcoy a general of great fame amongft the Spaniards, 
abandoning the Carthaginian intereft about the beginning of 
the fummer, came over to Scipio. His wife and children had 
been, for feme time, in the Roman camp ; but a regard to 
their fafety did not fo much inducp him to a£l the pare he had 
done, according to Livy, as that fincerc afFeflion for thesRij- 
mans, with which Scipio bad infpired all the Spaniards, by his 
great humanity, politenefe, and condefcenfion. Indibilu, 
Mandonius, and moft of the other Spanijh charmed 

w\th the fame amiable qualities, joined Scipio with all their 
forces. By this acccl&on of ilrength, that general found him- 
fclf enabled to hazard an engagement with Afdrubal the fon of 
Hamilcar, who lay encamped near the city of Batula, or, as 
Polybius calls it, Bacula. Scipio was impatient of delay, as 
fearing the junAion of Afdrubal and his collegues. The Car^ 
thagiman difeovered the fame eagernefs for a battle on his part, 
as finding the Roman army to be daily reinforced by the ac- 
ceifion of Spanijh troops. Scipio, upon his approach towards 
the Carthaginian camp, detached fomc parties of his velite’s to 
reconnoitre the enemy, who, having fallen in with fome of 
their advanced-guards, defeated them, puifucd them to their 
camp, and then returned, without any Icf^. Animated by 
this event, Scipio, the next day, attacked the Carthaginians, 
who, for fome time, defended themfelves with great bravery ; 
but were at laft totally routed, and forced to fly. According 
to Livy, they had eight thoufand *nien killed upon the fpot, 

I befides ten thoufand foot, and tv/o thouiand horfe, taken pri- 
foaers. Scipio gave the Carthaginian camp up to his foldiers to 
be plundered, and rcleafed all the Spanijh prifoners found theie 
wi^out ranfom ; but ordered tiTe Africans to be fold for (laves. 
Afdrubal, rallying the remains of his Ihattered army, purfued 
his march towards the Pyrenees, having fent his elephants that 
ivay before. The Spanijh princes, who bad entered into an 
alliance with Scipio, received confiderablc prefents, for their 
gallant behaviour in the late battle ; Indibtlis, in particular, 

* lidcm Ibid. Plvt. in Fab. Evtrop. Oros Zo^*ar. ubi fup. 
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being ordered by the Roman general to choofc three hundred 
horfes out of thofe taken from the* enemy, for his own ufe. 
Notwithftanding the glorious viftory Scipio had gained, he 
thought proper to return to Tarraco ; which gave the other 
two Carthaginian commanders an opportunity of joining Af- 
drubal. At a confultation held for that purpofe, each of thefc 
generals had his particular province afligned him. Afdruhaly 
the fon of Hamilcar, was to march into Italy^ to affift Han^ 
nibal^ with all the Spanijh forces he could draw together ; 
AfdnibaU the fon of Gifeo^ was to take upon himfclf the 
command .of the corps lately committed to Mago's conduct, 
and to retire into Lufitania^ in order to avoid an engagement ; 
and Mago was fent to the Balearic iflands, with a large fum 
of money, to make new levies there. Mafnijfa had likewife 
a cl?oicc detachment of three thoufand horfc, being the flower 
of the cavalry, afligned him, in order to fupport the Cartha- 
ginian allies in Hifpania Citerior, as well as to deftroy the 
enemy’s country there with fire and fword. As Scipio^ by 
his generous and affable deportment, feemed to be in a fair 
way of winning the hearts of all the Spaniards^ it was judged 
ncccflary to make thefe difpofitions, that the Spanijh foldiery, 
in the Carthaginian fervice, might be drawn immediately ei- 
ther into Gaul^ or the remoteft part of Spahi^ where the Ro- 
mans had not, as yet, got any footing. I'his, it was hoped,' 
would put an cfFedual flop to that general defertion, which 
then prevailed amongft thofe troops 
i party of The next year, being the eleventh of the fecond 
^umidi- war, the Carthaginians threatened to ravage the coafts of haly^ 
ns cut off Sicily j and Sardinia^ with a fleet of above two hundred fell ; 
he famous ^hich Scipio being apprifed, he detached fifty gallics to 

/larccl- cruife off the ports of Sardinia, and proteft that iflaiid from 
f/herfethe enemy- The conful T, ^in^ius Crifpinus 

'^^c^t\hat ^ battering-engines from Sicily, intend- 

trended Locri, his fleet having already 

blocked that city up on the fea-fide. But he laid afide that 
defign on Hannibal'^ approach to Lacinium, and on receiving 
advice, that his collegue*.M7rf^//«j had drawn his forces from 
Venujia, in order to join him. Hannibal, being apprifed, 
that both the confuls were encamped within three miles of one 
another, betwixt Bantia and Venujia, moved that way, pitch- 
ing his camp at a fiftall diflance from them. Notwithftand- 
ing the fummer was far advanced, the confuls wrote to. L. 
Cincius, ordering him to come with a fleet from Sicily to Lo- 
cri, a body of Romans^ from Uarentum being commanded to In- 

^ PoLYB. 1. X. Liv. ubi fupra> c. Appian. in Iberic. 
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vcfl: that city by land at the fame time. This being difcover- 
ed to Hannibal by fome Thurians^ he placed an ambufcade for 
that corps; into which having drawn them, he*put two thou- 
fand of them to the fword, took twelve hundred prifoners, 
and difperfed the reft. He afterwards decoyed the two con- 
fuls into another ambufcade oi Numldian horfe, together with 
il/. Marcellus^ fon to one of them, and A* Manlius both of 
them legionary tribunes, attended only by an efcort of two 
hundred and twenty horfe, of which forty were FregeUant^ 
and the reft Eirufeans, I'he brave Marcellusy one of them, 
who had acquired fuch renown by the fevcral advantages he 
got over Hanntbaly loft his life, through the cowardice of tlie 
EtrufeanSy W'ho fled at the firft onfet. But CrifpinuSy his 
collcgue, and M. Marcellusy his fon, made their cicape in the 
manner we have already related ^ 

Mago, the Carthaginian commandant at Locriy found Hannibal 
himfelf fo prefTed by Cinciusy that he was upon the point of oUigfs the 
furrendering ; but, receiving advice of the blow Hannibal had Ronians/j? 
given the Romans by the daughter of Marcellusy he rcfolved 
to defend the place to the latl drop of blood. Soon after, 
exprefs arrived from Hannibaly with account, that the Nu^ hocri. 
midian cavalry had already begun their march for Locri ; and 
^thathe himfelf, with the grofs of the army, would follow 
them with all poiEble expedition. Upon the approach of the 
Numidiansy Mago made a fally with his whole force upon the 
bcficgcrs, and, after an obftinate difpute, the Ntmidiaus 
coming up in the point of time, forced them to abandon their 
works, and leave all their battering-engines, and other mili- 
tary machines, behind them. So that Hannibaly upon his ar- 
rival at Locriy found no enemy to . oppofe him there. About 
this time, Faleriusy the Roman admiral, after having ravaged 
thecoaftof Africay attacked a Cartha^nian liquadron of eighty- 
three gallics off Chipca, 'I'hc CarthaginianSy .not being able to 
withftand the efforts of the Romans y werefoon obliged toflieer. 
off, with the lofs of eighteen fhips ; which Valerius csLXv'xci off 
in triumph. fVom thence fleering /or Sicily y lie arrived in a 
lliort lime, with an immenfe booty, at Lilybesum ^ 

A*SDRUBAii., as \ve have lately obferved, being obliged to Afdrubal 
abandon his camp near Beecuhiy IfaJ afterwards a conference be/Iryp 
with the other two Carthaginian generals, wherein the opera- 
tions of the campaign were fettled. In puriliance of the plan 
then formed, advanced towards the Pyrenees y at the 

® PoLYB. ubi fupra. Liv. 1 . xxvii. c. 23 — 30. Piut. :rj Mar- 
cel. Eutrop. 1 . iii. c, 16,17. Aurel. Vicr. in MaiccI, 

Val. Max. 1. V. c.,i, Liv. ubifanru. 
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l^cad of the forces affigned bim^ with all pbifible 
Tlie P)rchec 5 ^ far as we can coll^ froth hiftoi^j hechiK2t»‘ 

without airy jrrVat difficulty, though, if Livy may be credio^;' 
iUrpio had detached a body of troops to difpute the j^age of 
that ri(l<:c of mountains with him. .As the filver-mines (Bj 
near Bacula had fupplied him with a very confiderablc quan* 
tity of treafure, upon his arrival in Gaul^ he not only prevail* 
ed upon the GauU to gr^it him a paiTage through their territo* 
ries, but H.'ccwifc to furnifh him with a proper number of re* 
cruits. I'he Ligurians rcceiyed him in the fame manlier, as 
would alfo the Etrufeans^ could he] have advanced to their 
frontiers. Ajdrtibal therefore,, meeting with as little oppoli* 
tion, and as many favourable circumftances, to facilitate and 
expedite his march, as he could hope for, arrived at Phscenr 
r/tf fooncr than either the Romans^ or even his brother Han^ 
nibal himfelf, expefted. But, fitting down before this place, 
contrary to the rules of found policy, and continuihg the fiege 
of it, he gave the Romans an opportunity of aflembling all their 
forces to attack him. At the fame time, by his too great Se- 
curity, as well as the enterprize he had undertaken, he pre- 
sented Banyiibal from joining him, as he had propofed to do, 
upon the firll news of his having paffed the Alps. Thus Afdru-- 
hal not only loft all the advantages he might have reaped from , 
the friendlhip of the Arverni^ and other Gallic nations, who 
had fo greatly expedited his palTage to Italy ^ by this (ingle, ftep, 
hut likewife totally ruined the Carthaginian affairs in that 
country,' as will foon moft evidently appear e, 

;^A5 fi^as moved out ofhis winter-quarters, he 

ordered i’tedy of troops to march into the country of the 
lentinesy with" an intention to ravage it, before the conful 

. ubi fupra, c. 41—43. 
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(B) foljhius telh us, that, near ver ; ihfomuch that the fheeni- 
NefwCarthagey there was a fflvcr- clans exported vaft quantities of 
mine fo rich, that the Carthagi- that metal from thence, which 
nims cxiraded out of it dP^ery they purchafed for oil, and other, 
. day'twenty-fivc thoufaiid drachms trifles. Nay, the firft authqy af- 
of iilycr. Akfes^ the difeoverer fures us, that the Pharnieiansihy 
of this mine, wa^ according to this means, had not only im- 
the fame author, deified by the menfe quantities of plate; but. 

after his' death,^, for the , that even the very anchors of, 
fervice he thereby did his coun- ' their (hips were made of filver.. 
try. Arlfiotli and Pofidonius in- But of this more, when we come 
timate, that Spaing in the mod to the hillory of Spain (2}. 
earl^ ages, abounded with fil- 

(a} Po'jL /• X. r* If'. PoJi'Qn, Diod, Sic. /. r. Arifttc. in mirab. eufeuk. 
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Claudius could \^ke the (idd. Put this was>^revented by the 
conduct and bravery of C. Q^ilius Tubulus^ who attacked the 
Carthaginians with ^ body of light-armed troops, and intircly 
defeated them, killing four thoufand of their men upon the 
ipot. After this dilwer, Hannibal vtiitcd into Bruisum^ to 
prevent his being hemmed in by the enemy, wlio began now 
to advance againft ITim from feveral parts. In the mean time 
Tubulus^ with his forces, joined the confular army under 
Claudius at Venufia. Hannibal^ having drawn all his garifons 
out of Brutium^ and by this means reinforced his army, march- 
ed to Grumentum in Lucania^ in order to recover fomc towns, 
that, through fear, had revolted to the Romans. As, imme- 
diately after the late juo^ion, Claudius had fent a detachment, 
under the command of Tubulus^ to reinforce the .proepnful 
Fulvius at Capua^ and, with the remaining corpse confifti^ 
of forty thoufand foot, and two thoufand iive hundred horl^ 
had himfelf gone in queft of Hannibal^ he arrived at Grumm’- 
turn fbon .f^ftcr the Carthaginian^ and encamped within five 
hundred paces of him. Claudius^ by .the ftratagem formerly 
mentioned, and the bravery of C. Aurunculeius^ tribune of the 
third legion, gav,e Hannibal another defeat here, cutting off 
eight thoufand of his men, and taking feven hundred prifoners. 

Four elephants were likewife killed, and two taken, in the 
a£lion. Nine mllitaty enligns, and fome plunder, alfp fell 
into the hands, of the Romafis^^ whp, accotding to Z/Vy, loft 
only five hundred men on this Qccafion. Hannibal^ foon after 
this blow, decamped in the night, and, by leaving a few Nu^ 
tnidian horfe in his intrenebments to amufe the enemy, made 
good his retreat to Venufta \ %ut here the conful fame up again 
with him. At this place, in another renconnter, the Car- 
thaginians loft two thoufand men ; upon which Hannibal re- 
tired, with great precipitation, \o Mttapontum^ where he was 
joined by Hanno^ and from thence made the beft of bis way to 
Canufium 

Durinq thefe tranfaAions, Afdrubal^ being obliged to conful 
raife the fiege of Placentia^ began his march for Umbria. Of 
this the conful Claudius being informed by a letter fent from 'f; 
that general ,tp ffis hxotb^x Hamibal^ which was intercepted 
neax Tarentum^ he put himfelf at the head of a detachment .pf^^ 
feven thoufand men, the very flower of his troops, and pofted 
with incredible celerity to join bis cpllqgue Livius* Though 
. no general was allowed to leave his own province, to go into 
that of another, by the Roman laws ; yet in a conjuncture of 
fo delicate and important a nature as this, whexi the fafety, 

^ Idem ibid. c. 43-45. 
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and even the very being, of Rome lay at ftake, he thought 
himfelf at liberty to difpenfe with the eftabliflicd rules of War, 
for the welfare of his country. He had no fooner received the 
letter above-mentioned from L, Virginius^ a legionary tribune, 
who had efcorted the Carthaginian couriers with a Samnite de- 
tachment to him, and read it, than he fent it to the fenate, 
at the fame time difpatching his orders to the LarinateSy Mar- 
ruciniy Frentaniy Pratutianiy &c. through whofc territories 
he was to pafs, to procure a fufEcient quantity of provifions 
and carriages for his troops, that he might purfue his march 
without the Icaft interruption. As nothing could fave Rjome^ 
after the jundion of the two Carthaginian armies, in order to 
prevent this, he judged it proper to ftrike fuch a bold and un- 
expected blov/, as would terrify the enemy ; which, he ima- 
gined, might be done, could he and his collegue vigoroufly 
charge Afdrubal with their united forces. This reflexion de- 
termined him to make the movement mentioned here, after 
having left the command of the troops in the camp to Catius^ 
one of his lieutenants ^ 

Claudius gave not the leafl: hint of his defign to any of his 
ofEcers, till he was gotat fuch a diftance from Hannibaly that 
the communication of it to the troops could not be of any ill con- 
fequence to him. He then only in general told them, That 
** he was leading them to certain viftory ; that his collegue 
wanted a reinforcement ; that the bare rumour of th^.ir 
arrival would difconccrt all the meafures of the Carthagi- 
mans ; and that the whole honour of the day would fall * j 
them.** He marched with incredible expedition, and .tr- 
rived at Senay where Livius la^ encamped within hdf a mile 
of the Carthaginians. Soon after his arrival, AJdruhaly taking 
a view of the Roman army, difeovered feveral (hields of an an- 
tient make, that he had never feen before, many thin, lean 
horfes, which had been greatly fatigued, and that the Roman 
army was apparently more numerous than the day before, fiy 
thefe, and feveral other circumftances, that able general 
fufpeded Claudius to have joined his collegue with a body of 
troops. This threw him into a fort of melancholy, as ima- 
gining, that Hannibal had been overthrown, and confe^uently 
that he came too late to Support him 
Befork the arrival of Claudius^ the praeror Z. Portius Li- 
cinus was encamped, with fome forces, at a fmall diftance 
from the conful Livius. Immediately after that important 

* PoLVB. 1. xi. fub init. Liv. ubi fupra, c. 45-— 49. S. Jut. 
Frontin. ftrat. 1. i. c. i. ex. 9 k lidcm ibid. S. Jul. 

Frontin. ftrat. 1 . i. c. 2. ex. 9. 
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event, a council of war was held, in which the three com- >ipB» the ■ 
imnders prefided. Livius gave his opinion, that an a£lion, t>ankt of 
for fotne days, (hould be deferred, that Claudius's troops might 
have time to refrelh themfelves, after fo tedious and fotiguing 
a march. Claudius himfelf entertained different fentiments, 
imagining, that nothing could prove more fatal to the republic, ® 
than the lead delay to give the enemy battle at this critical .Bef.Srift 
juncture. His advice was complied with, and the fignal of 
battle accordingly given. However, Afdruhal^ under the ap- of Rome 
prehenfions above-mentioned, caufed a retreat to be founded, 554. 
and his army began to march in great diforder. Night over- 
taking him, and his guides deferting him, he was uncertain 
what way to go. He marched at random along the banks of 
the Metaurus^ now the Metaro^ and was preparing to crofs it, 
when the united forces of the enemy came up with him. Ig 
this extremity, he faw it would be impoffible for him to avoid 
coming to an engagement ; and therefore did all things which 
could be expediied from the prefence of mind and courage of a 
confummate warrior. He feized an advantageous poft, and 
drew up his forces on a narrow fpot, which gave him an op- 
portunity of pofting his left wing, compofed of GauU^ and the 
weakeft part of his army, in fuch a manner, that it neither 
could be attacked in front, nor charged in flank ; and of giving 
his main battle, and right wing, confifting of Spaniardsy all 
’ '‘teran troops, a greater depth than front. After this haftjr 
ciifpofition of his forces, he pofted himfelf in the centre, and 
’':il moved to attack the enemy’s left wing, commanded by 
conful Livtusy well knowing, that all Was at ftake, and 
tiut he mud cither conquer & die. 'Fhe battle lafted a long 
time, and was obftinately difputcd by both parties. Afdrubal 
efpecially fignalized himfelf in this engagement, and quite 
completed the glory he had acquired by a ferics of Ihining 
adfions. He led on his foldiers, who were trembling, and 
quite defpirited, againft an enemy fuperior to them both in 
numbers and refulution. He animated them by bis words, 
fupported them by his example, and, with intreaties and me- 
naces intermixed, endeavoured to bring back thofe who fled* 

But A laft, feeing that vidory declared for the RomanSy and 
being unable to furvive the lofs of fcfmany thoufand men, who 
had quitted their country to follow his fortune, he rufhed at 
once into the midff of a Raman cohort, and there died in a 
manner worthy the fon of Hamilcary and brother of Hannibal^ m 

Midem ibid. Flor. ubi fupra. Eutrop. 1. iii. c. ifl. SiL. 

Ital. 1. XV. Afpian. in Hannib. Sueton. in Tiber. Cic. in 
Brut. Flor. 1. ii. c. 6. Corn. Nep. in Hannib. Sex. Avrel. 
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*rhe •vie- This viftory, which Livy makes equal to that of Cannet; 
ietrychiejly was almoft inti rely owing to the bravery and adivity of Clau^ 
cowing to T['hat general, finding that his men did not exert them* 

the condu^ felves, cried out to them in an angry tone. To what purpofe 
and hr a- made fo long a fnarch with fitch expedition ? Then 

^ made an effort to poflefs^ himfelf of an eminence, that 
covered the Gauls^ in order to penetrate to the enemy on that 
fide : but, finding this impoffible, he drew out a detaeWent of 
fome cohorts from the right wing, with which wheeling about, 
in order to fuffain LiviuSy he charged the Spaniards and Ligu- 
rians in front, in flank, and in rear, almoft at the fame time. 
This changed the face of affairs, efpccially as fuch an attack 
was unexpeiled, and made with the utmoft fury. TheS^tf- 
niards and Ligurians therefore, not being able to fuftain (b 
f iolcnt a Ihock, were foon put to the rout, and almoft all 
cut to pieces ; after which Gauls were, for the moft part, 
mafiacred without oppofition. I'hc leaders themfelves deftroy- 
cd moft of the elephants, to prevent the deftru£tion they would 
have occafioncd amongft their own troops, upon whom they 
turned all their rage, after they were wounded by the enemy. 
According to Livy^ fifty-fix thoufand of AfdrubaVz men fell in 
this bloody aflion, and ncarfix thoufand were taken prifoners ; 
though Pelybius makes the whole lofs of the Carthaginians not 
to have exceeded ten thoufand men. Be that as it will, the 
Homans feemed to have been weary of killing, fince when a 
perfon told LiviuSy after the battle, that it would be an eafy 
matter to cut off a body of Cifalpine Gauls and LigurianSy who 
had either not been in the fights or efcaped out of it, then 
flying in great confufion, with a fmall detachment of horfe, he 
anfwercd. It is fit that fome Jhould fw'vivey to carry the enemy 
the news of their defeat y and our bravery n Livy affirms, that 
the Homans carried off* an immenfe quantity of gold and filver, 
as well as plunder of other kinds ; but Polybius is filent on that " 
head. This adlion proved dccifive, fince we may juftly efteem 
it to have determined the fate of lialyy as the battle of Zama 
a few years afterwards did that of Africa “. 

'‘ibeinhu- Hannibal received no intelligence of this bloqf, till 
tnanlty of Claudius advertifed him of it, by throwing his brother Afdru- 
Claudius bafs head into his trenches, immediately after he arrived at 
cenfured, the Roman camp near Canufium, This inhumanity was the 
more inexcufcable, as Hannibal had given the Romans recent 
inftances of a generous and noble difpofition, by treating with * 
ihe utmoft decency, not to fay tendernefs and refpeft, the 

PoLYB. & Li V. ubi fupra. S. Jul. Frontin. flrat. 1 . iv.'c. yf 
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bodies of Gracchus and Marcellus. That treatment, in bur 
opinion, demonftrates the great humanity of Hannibal^ if 
not of the Carthaginians in general, on fuch occafions ; as the 
favage barbarity of Claudius does that of the Romans • As Clau^ 
dim fent two captives in chains, which, one Ihould have 
imagined would have been mortifying enough, to inform Han^ 
uibal of his brother’s fatal overthrow, nothing can equal, vin- 
dicate, or even palliate, the ferity of that barbarian. All the 
glory he had acquired by Ids late conduct in the battle of Me* 
taurusj which certainly ought not to be denied, ferved only to 
render him more hateful and detcftable, lince nothing can be 
more monftrous, than fuch a contraft of qualities in the fame 
per foil. That the fa£l, here alleged againft him, was real, 
is allowed by the moft prejudiced Roman hiftorians themfelves, 
who feem to relate it with pleafure, and thereby reflefl: aii 
eternal difhonour both upon themfelves and their republic, as 
intimating that they were pleafed with it, and confequently of 
the fame difpofition with Claudius. The juftnefs of this re- 
fle£lion is confirmed by the high encomium Valerius Maximus 
pafles upon the noble and humane behaviour of HannibalYimt* 
ed at, which ought to be looked upon as a fevere reprehenfion 
of the condufl: of Claudius. Inlhort, we think, a more lively 
inftaiice of the Roman difpofition at this jundiure, with regard 
to humanity and greatnefs of foul, than that juft hinted at, 
docs not occur in hiftory. It is pity but we had the Cartha* 
ginian annals for this particular period ; they would doubticft 
have fet the Romans in their true and proper light 

1'he melancholy news, ipiparted to him by Claudius^ filled Hannibal) 
Hannibal with horror and fadnefs. He perceived, by this 
cruel ftroke, the fortune .of Carthage: It is dons ^ faid 
according to Horace^ in that bcauti^l ode, wlierc this defeat 
is deferibed : I will no longer fend triumphant mejfages to Car- 
thage ! In loftng Afdrubal, I have loji at once all my hope^ feat and 
my good fortune ! After this fatal event, Hannibal retired Xa^igatb. 
the extremity of Brutium^ where, aficmbling all his forces, 

Jie remained, for a confiderable time, in a ftate of inadtioii, 
the Jtomans not daring to difturb him, fo formidable did they 
deem him alone, though every thing about him went to wreck, 
and the Carthaginian affairs feemefl not far from the verge of 
fleftruflion. Livy tells us, it was a difficult thing to deter- 
mine, whether his condudi was more wonderful in profperity 
or adverfity. Notwithftanding which, Brutium being at beft 
but a fmaU province, and many of its inhabitants being either 

"PoLYB. Liv, Flor. Val. Max. Zonar. &c. ubi fupra. S. 
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forced into the fervice, or forming themfelves into parties of 
banditti, fo that a great part of it remained uncultivated, he 
found it a difficult matter tofubfift there, efpecially as no man- 
ner of fupplieswere fent him from Carthage. The people there 
were as felicitous of prefer ving their poflefiions in Spain ^ and 
as little concerned at the fituation of affairs in Italy y as if Han-- 
nibal had met with an uninterrupted courfe of fuccefs, and not 
the leaft difaftcr had befallen them fince his firft arrival in that 
country ®. 

The Cm- After JfdrubaVs departure for Italy y Hamo was fent to 
thaginians fucceed him in Spain. The body of troops this general brought 
•worked in {lotn Africa y in conjun£lion with that commanded by Mago^ 
opain. formed a confiderable army. Thefe forces encamped at fome 
diftance from a fpo^ where nine thoufand CeltiberianshaA pofted 
tflemfclves. Scipio fent a detachment of ten thoufand foot, 
and five hundred horfe, under the command of M. Silanus the 
propraetor, to attack the enemy, if an opportunity offered. 
The propraetor, receiving ample intelligence of the fituation 
and difpofition of both camps from fome Celtiberian deferters, 
who condu£lcd him to that of their countrymen, was thereby 
enabled to gain a fignal advantage over the enemy. He fur- 
prifed the Celtiberiansy being, for the moft part, new-raifed 
men, putting many of them to the fword, and obliging the 
reft to difperfe in the adjacent woods, from whence thdy re- 
tired to their rcfpe61ive habitations. Hanno and MagOy to- 
wards the end of the action, advancing to their relief, were 
likewife defeated, and Hanno taken prifoner. MagOy with 
the cavalry, and a good part of the veteran infantrj', made his 
efcape, and, ten days afterwards, joined Afdrubai the fon of 
Gifeo. Thefe two commanders, with their united forces, 
continued, for fome time, in the neighbourhood of Gades p. 
TheCzx- According to fome authors, Scipioy being apprifed of 
thapnian Afdrubai^ inarch for Italy y had fent before a confiderable re- 
ajairs go inforccment to the conful Liviusy to enable him to make head 
to decay in againft the Carthaginian forces under Afdrubai and Hannibal j 
pain. provided neither of the confular armies could hinder theip 
juncSlion. But the greateft part of the Roman hiftorians«havc ' 
omitted this ciicumftance j .which feems to invalidate the au- 
thority of tliofe writers in this particular. Be that as it will, 
Scipio had no foejner received intelligence of the eneniy’s de- 
feat in Italyy than he put himfclf in motion, and began to me- 
ditate the intire conejueft oi Spain. His brother, L. ScipiOy 

® PoLYB. 1. X. Liv. 1. xxviii c. 12. Aptian, in Hannib. 
Hor. ubi fupra. p Liv. 1. xxviii. fub init. Appian. in Ibe- 
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being detached with a body of ten thoufand foot, and a thou^ 
fand horfcy to take the city of Jurinx^ on the confines of 
Lower Batica^ executed his orders with great bravery, making 
the Carthaginian gzvifonj and three hundred of the inhabitants, 
who fliut the gates againft him, prifoners of war, with the lofs 
only of ninety inen. Livy fays, that the Roman detachment 
killed two thoufand of the enemy in the attack ; and that Lu- 
ciusj in order to ingratiate himfelf with the Spaniards^ left the 
citizens in poiTeifion of the town, and all their cfFc£ls. I'he 
territory of Aurinx was extremely fruitful, and abounded with 
(dver-mines. In the city itfelf, Afdrubal had long had a good 
number of troops, who had not a little harafled the Romans 
and their allies, by their frequent incurlions into the mediter- 
ranean parts of the country. The Carthaginians therefore 
fuftained a conliderable lofs by the redudlion of that plac|f. 

Scipio is faid to have complimented his brother highly upon this 
conqueft, telling him, that it was equal to the taking of New 
Carthage. That general, finding the feafon far advanced, 
and that he could make no imprefjion upon the province in 
which Qades was feated, fince Afdrubal had placed numerous 
garifons in all the fortrelTes there, fufpended the military ope- 
lotions till the following fpring. However, M. Valerius La- 
vinus the proconful, who commanded in Sicily^ committed 
great ravages on the coafts of Africa^ where he made a defeent 
about this time. Having deftroyed with fire and fword all the 
country about Carthage and Utica^ he returned to Lilybaum^ 
defeating, in his pafTage, a Carthaginian fquadron of feventy 
gallies. Of thefe he took feventeen, Aink four, anddifperfed 
the reft. Thus were the Ashans victorious every-where this 
campaign, the Carthaginians not being able to cope with them 
either by fea or land ^ 

The next year, Hannibal fent a detachment of Numidians Lucania 
to obferve the motions of the Roman army, under the comr fubmits to 
mand of the confuls ^ Cacilius and i. VeturiuSy in the terri- the'^Q- 
tory of Confeniia. That detachment, falling in with one of wane, 
^the enemy’s parties, which had been plundering the country, 

^ afte{ a Ihort difpute, routed it, and carried oft the booty to 
HannibaFo camp. But this fmall advantage did not make 
amends for the lofs of Lucania j *which fubmitted to the Ro- 
mans. Nothing further worth relating happened this campaign 
betwixt the forces of the two contending republics in Italy 

The Carthaginian gmmXsy that commanded this year in 7"^’ Cai- 
Spaiuy vrcrc Alago the (on of Hamilcary aqd Afdrubal the foil tliaginian 

gtrirah 
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bnd Mali- of Gifco, Thefe two commanders, in thefpring, moved from 
niffa over- Gades^ where, it is probable, they had fixed their winter- 
throyjn in quarters, with an army of fifty, or, as others will have it, 
Spain by feventy thoufand foot, and four thoufand five hundred horfe. 
Scipio. Advancing with all expedition towards the Roniansy whom 
they were determined to engage, they at laft took poll in the 
plains of Silpia^ at no great diftaiice from them. Scipio^ be- 
ing extremely alarmed at the approach of fo formidable a power, 
difpatched in all hafte Silanus to CoIccfs^ a neighbouring prince, 
who had promifed a body of auxiliary troops, to inforn^ 
him of the enemy’s motions. In the mean time he drew his 
forces out of Tarraco^ and, being joined by fome of his al- 
lies, advanced to Cajiulo^ v/hcre he was foon met by SilanuSj 
with a reinforcement of three thoufand foot, and five hundred 
hcvfe, from Cokes. From thence he marched to Batula^ or 
Bacula^ with an army of forty-five thoufand men. Mago and 
Majiniffa^ at fhe head of the Carthaginian cavalry, fell upon 
the Romans as they were encamping, and had put them into 
diforder, bad not Scipio placed fome troops of his horfe in am- 
bulcade behind an eminence, near the fpot upon which he in- 
tended to encamp. Thefe, Tallying out upon the Carthagini- 
ans^ obliged them at firft to retire with precipitation ; but, 
being afterwards duly fupported, fo pulhed them, that they 
betook themfelves to a downright flight. The light-armed 
troops on both fidcs, for fome time after this, Ikirmilhed with 
one anotlicr ; but without any confiderable lofs. Both Afdru- 
hal and Scipio^ for fcvcral days together, drew their forces out 
of their lines, ranged in order of battle, though Afdrubal ap- 
peared firft in the morning, and retired the laft in the even- 
ing, At length Scipioy rcfolving to give the Carthaginians 
battle, ordered his men to refr-'fli themfelves before day- 
break ; and then fent his horfe and light-armed troops to brave 
the enemy, Afdrubal poftecl the Spaniards in the wings, the 
elephants in front, and the Carthaginians^ intermixed wiA the 
other Africans^ in the centre. After having made this difpo- 
fition, he advanced towards the enemy, his cavalry in the 
mean time k(?cping their horfe in play. Scipio took car/? to 
protract the fight till towards noon, imagining that the Car- 
thaginians mull grow faint iJy that time, as being intirely void 
of fuftenance, and confequently that he Ihould break them 
w'lthout much difficulty. Accordingly, then ordering his 
wings to advance, he attacked AfdrubaN Spanijh auxiliaries in 
front with the legionaries, and in flank at the fame time with 
the vclitti^ fuftained by feveral cohorts, which were com- 
manded. to wheel about for that purpofe. The Spaniards^ af- 
ter fome refinance, were routed, the Carthaginian and African 

forces 
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forces not being able to fupport then, fince the Spaniards^ 
that formed Scipids main body, kept them in awe by moving 
towards them* The elephants, as had frequently happened of 
late, occafioned greater confudon in the Carthaginian army, 
than in that of the enemy. Notwithftanding therefore Afdru^ 
bal did his utmoft to animate his men, they were defeated, 
and purfued by the Romans to their camp, which had then 
been taken, had not a violent florm cooled the ardour of the 
victors, and put an end to the a£tion *• 

'The night after the battle, Afdrubal caufed his camp to be 
Hrengthened by fome additional works, as expeding the next 
day another viut from the enemy. In the^ean time Attanes^ 
regulus of the ^urdetaniy with a confidcrable body of troops, 
went over to the Romans. Many other reguli followed this 
example ; and two fortreiTes of note furrendered to Scipio^ 
who made their garifons prifoners of war. As the viAory 
lately gained by Scipio had intirely alienated the minds of the 
Spaniards from the Carthaginians^ Afdrubal thought proper to 
abandon his camp, and retire with precipitation towards the 
ocean^ though he had juft before fo harafled his wearied and 
hungry troops, in order to render his camp inacccflible to the 
enemy. Scipio^ being informed of this, immediately detached 
his cavalry after the Carthaginian general, who fo galled 
him in his retreat, that the legionaries at laft came up with 
him, and, after a faint refiftance, put all his men, except fe« 
ven thoufand, tothefword. However, thefe, vrith Afdrubal 
at their head, gained an advantageous poft ; where, for fome 
time, they defended themfelvcs, till at laft Afdrubal^ finding 
them to defert in great numbers, abandoned them, and made 
his efcape to Gades. In the mean time Silanus^ whom Scipio Mi^niiTa 
bad left, with a detachment of ten thoufand foot, and a thou- abandons 
fand horfe, to block up the enemy’s troops in the poft above- the Car- 
mentioned, found means to Majinijfa their commander thaginian 
off from the Carthaginian intereft. Mago^ after the example interejl. 
of Afdrubal^ flying to Gades^ the remainder of the Africin 
forces either gradually difperfed themfelves in the neighbour- 
ing provinces, or deferred to the Romans. Maftniffa^ after 
his late conference with Silanus^ by the connivance of that 
genera], paflfed over into Africal'w’ixh fome of the leading men 
of the Maffyli^ in order to dil^ofc that nation to fecond his 
views. However, this was done in fuch a manner, as not 
to give any umbrage to the Carthaginians^ nor induce that 

• PoLYB. 1 . xi. Liv. 1 . xxviii. c. 12 — 16. 'Appian. inlbcrlc. 
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crafty people to entertain the lead fafpicion of the meafures 
be was going to purfue 

Masinissa, to ferve more cfFe£lually the party he in- 
tended foon to declare himfelf in favour of, made but a Ihort 
ftay in Africa* Having prevailed on his fubje£ts to concur 
with him in the execution of the projeft he had formed, he 
haftened to Gades^ to confer with Mago and Afdruhal about 
the future operations. Stlanus likewife retired with his body 
of forces to Tarraco, where Sciph had fixed his head quarters. 
Scipio Scipioj foon afterwards pafling into Africa with two quinque- 
brvigso*ver remes, perfuaded Syphax king of the MafaefyH to abandon the 
Syphax to Carthaginiam^ and enter into an alliance with Rome. Afdruhal 
//jfRoman Syphax's court, and did his utnioft to traverfe the 

hiterrjU negotiation carried on betwixt the two powers ; but without 
efRatl. The three chief cities of Spain^ bcfides Gades^ in al- 
liance with, or fubje£t to, Carthage^ were Illiiurgis^ Cajluloy 
and Ajlapa. lUiturgis the Romans took by ftorm, leveled it 
with the ground, and put all the inhabitants to the fword. 
Cajluloy in which was a Carthaginian garifon, conipofed of 
the fujgitivcs that cfcapcd the carnages in the late defeats, was 
betrayed by one Cerdubellns to A'larcius^ and Himilco the com- 
mandant, with his whole corps, made prifoiVers of war. Mar- 
cius then puffing the Batisj which the Spaniards called Cir- 
iius^ poffclTcd himfelf of two opulent towns, which furren- 
dered at his approach. From thence he advanced to Ajlapa ; 
and, after a warm difputc, made himfelf mafter of it in the 
manner already related. In the mean time Mago, having re- 
ceived a reinforcement from Africa^ as well as fome Spanijh 
troops levied by Ilanno, made the proper dirpoGtiotis for car- 
rying on the war with vigour, notwithftanding the melancholy 
fituation of his affairs. A body of Roman forces, encamped 
upon the Sucro, during thefc tranfadUons, mutinied ; a report 
of Scipto^s death, that was induftrioufly propagated, occafion- 
ing that commotion. But the mutineers being, by a feafon- 
able punifhmcnt inflidted upon fome of their ringleaders, 
brought back to a fenfe of their duty, Marcius attacked four 
thoufand of the enemy encamped upon the Bails, under (be 
command of Hanno, forced their camp, and either took or 
killed the greateft part of them. The alliance with Syphax 
was a point of great confequence to Rome ; though it was not 
cffedled without fome difficulty. Scipio firft fent Lalius, with 
five quinqueremes, to make propofals to that prince, which 

* Liv. ubi fiipra, c. 15, 16. Polyb. I. xi. c. ai. Appian. in 
Libyc. Flor. 1 ii. c. 6. fub fin. Va^. Max. 1 . vi. c. 9. ex. 7. 
PoLV^N. llrat. 1. viii. c. 16. ex. 7. Zonar. 1 . ix. c. 10. 

he 
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he ordered him to back with magnificent prefents. Lallm 
executed his commiffion with great dexterity, putting Syphax 
in mind of the advantages he had reaped from a former alli- 
ance with the Romans. Notwithftanding which, Scipio^ as 
we have juft obferved, found himfelf obliged to vifit in per Ton 
that prince’s court ; where, by his uncommon addrefs, if we 
will believe Livy^ be defeated the intrigues of Afdrubal^ and 
put the laft hand to the treaty 

Soon after the reduction of Aftapa^ fome deferters arrived Scipio 
at Gades from Scipio*s camp. Thefe fugitives promifed thatyf^^J Lx- 
general, not only to deliver the city, together with the Car- 
thaginian garifon and commandant, into his hands, but like- 
wife to make him mafter of the enemy’s whole fleet riding at ^ 

anchor In the harbour there. Scipio therefore detached Lalius 
with a body of light-armed troops, afliftcd by a naval forte of 
one quinquereme, and feven triremes, to put the confpirators 
in motion. In the mean time, the conspiracy being difco- 
vered to MagOy before it was ripe for execution, he took care 
to feize the principals of it, and fent them on board a quin- 
quereme, in order to tranfport them to Carthage. Afdruhaly 
the Carthaginian admiral, ordered the captain of this veflel to 
precede the reft of the fleet, he himfelf following at a fmall 
diftance with eight triremes. Upon his approach to Carteia^ 
he defcried Lalius^s fquadron coming out of that port. The 
Carthaginian could not, for fome time, determine whether or 
no it would be proper for him to attack the Romans. But this 
ftate of Aifpenfe gave Lalius an opportunity of coming up 
with him, which obliged^ him to hazard an engagement \ in 
which being worfted, be made the beft of his way towards 
the coafts of Africa^ with only five triremes. However, Lee^ 
lius milTed his aim, fince Ma^o had taken care to give him a 
proper reception, if he advanced to Gades ; of which being 
apprifed by the prifoners, he returned to Carteia. From thence 
he difpatched an exprefs to Marcius^ who was moving with a 
powerful corps to fupport him, to inform him of what had 
happened. Both thefe commanders therefore, judging the 
fiqge of Gades too difficult an enterprizc to be undertaken at 
prefent, laid afide that defign, and, in a fhort time, rejoined 
Scipio at Nm Carthage ^ . 

The difappointment the Romans bad met with in their de- 
fign upon Gades^ together with the rebellion of the Ilergetesy 
and revolt of the legionaries above-mentioned, gave ^ 

hopes, that he fliould ftill be in a condition to make head 

throw. 

** lidem ibid. Vide & Liv. ubi fupra, c. 17—3*- ^ Liv. 

PoLYB. & ArpiAN. ubi fupra. 
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againft the enemy. He therefore wrote to Cartbagi for a 
fpeedy reinforcement, affuring the fenate, that, if they would 
be adive and expeditious at this jun&ure, they might reciover 
what they had loft in Spain. To excite them to make a vir 
gorous effort, he greatly exaggerated the misfortunes of the 
Romans^ giving a melancholy account of the dangers that 
threatened them. In the mean time Mandonius and IndibiHs^ 
being offended at the Romans fdr not ceding to them the 
countries they had conquered, and encouraged by the report 
of Scipio*^ death, pillaged the territories of the Sedetani and 
SueJJitani^ allies of Rome. Hearing afterwards of Sdpio*s fe- 
verity to the ringleaders of the revolting legionaries, whowere 
Remans^ they concluded, that Spanifly revolters muft be ex- 
cluded all hopes of pardon. Animated therefore by defpair, 
they aU'emblcd a numerous army of Cdtiberians^ and advanced 
againft Scipio. That general, moving at the head of his forces 
with great celerity towards them, at laft found them pofted 
in a plain furrounded on all lides by mountains, and fcarcc 
capable of containing fuch a number of men. Having fecured 
the defile leading into this valley, he detached Laslius^ with 
the cavalry, to take a compafs round the hills, and attack the 
enemy in rear, whilft he charged them in front with the le- 
gionaries. This difpofition being made, Scipio attacked the 
reguli, and gave them a total overthrow, putting almoft their 
whole army to the fword. What became of them afterwards, 
our readers will find in a former part of this hiftory 
cipio Though Silanus and Mafmijfa had fettled the prelimina- 
olds a ries, yet, by fevcral intervening acf idents, the conclufion of 
wference a treaty betwixt the Numidlan and the Romans^ was deferred 
vitb Ma- to this time. The chief obftacle to the figning of it was, that 
nifla. 'Mafmijfa could find no opporfUnity of having an interview 
with Scipio, which he ardently defired. Scipio, being informed 
of this, and that Mafmijfa was at Gades, took a journey thi- 
ther, with a good cfcort, purely out of a defire to have a con- 
ference with him. Mafmijfa, receiving intelligence of this 
from Marcius, prevailed upon Mago to fend him, with a de- 
tachment from the ifland of Gades, to ravage the neighbour- 
ing part of the continent ; which enabled him to confer with 
Scipio. Every thing being afterwards fettled to the mutual 
fatisfadlion of both parties, Mafinijfa, in order to blind Afdru^ 
bal, plundered fome part of the adjacent country, and then 
returned to Gades 

* lidem ibid. Zonar. 1 . ix. c. lo. Vide Sc Univerf. hift. vol. 
xii. p. 318 — 320. r Liv. PoLYB. Afpian. Zonar. ubi 

iupra. 
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The Caribaginianst being difeppointed in the diverGon Gades/^- 
they expelled from the mutiny of the legionaries, and the re- re/uUrs U 
bellion of the Spaniards ^ ordered Mago to abandon and Ro- 
fail with all poffible expedition to Italy. That he might be 
enabled the more effedluallyto fuccour Hannibal^ he received 
a large fum of money to make levies in Gaul and Liguria. 

Before be left Gades^ he not only obliged the citizens to 
bring all their gold and Giver to him, but plundered all tbeir 
temples. In his paGage to Italy., be made an attempt upon 
New Carthage', but was repulfed with great lots. From thence 
he failed to the ifland Pityufa, where he met with a kind re- 
ception, receiving a plentiful fupply of proviGons, and a good 
number of recruits. Then he fteercd his courfe to the largeG; 
of the Balearic iGands, that had a commodious haven ; where 
endeavouring to put in, he was attacked by the natives in fo 
violent a manner with their Gings, that he found himfelf obli- 
ged to Gieer off with conGderablc lofs. However, proceeding 
to the leffer one near it, that was extremely fertile, though 
not fo populous and powerful as the other, he entered the 
port,, landed his men, encamped in a place of great ftrength, 
and poffeGTed himfelf of the whole iGand without oppoGtion. 

As the feafon was far advanced, he wintered here ; to which 
he was the more ftrongly induced by the good difpoGtion of 
the natives, who expreffed all imaginable zeal and affe£lion 
for the Carthaginians, fupplying him, during his ftay amongft 
them, with a body of two thoufand men. We muft not omit 
obferving, that the people of Gades fhut their gates upon 
Mago after his repulfe at New Carthage ; for which affront he 
whipped and cruciGed their fuffetes, who were fent to excufe 
that condu£l to him ; nor that they furrendered to the Romans 
foon after he had abandoned them • 

The next fummer, Mago, landing in Liguria with an Mage 
army of twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, fur- l""ds o« 
prifed Genoa. From thence he (ailed to the coaGs of the Li- tbecoaftef 
■gures Alpini, to try whether he could not raife fomc commo- 
tions amongft them. The Ingauni, one of their cantons, 
were then at war with the Epanterii, a fort of highlanders, 

Who likewife belonged to them. This gave Mago an oppor- 
tunity of feizing upon the town and port of S^jo, and fta- 
'tioning ten of his long (hips there. I'he reft of his Gect he 
fent to Carthage, u:;on a nimo'.M-, that Scipio was going to 
tranfport a body f ' : • Africa, in order to attack 

that capital. ILv .'o ; j’»t this year in Brulium, 

P Liv, ubl fuptd, . • ' ;x, r. lo. 
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and made great havock there^ in the Raman and Carthaginian 
armies \ 

fe Spa- ^ ^ The following year, advice was brought to Carthage^ that 
(h reguli an army formed of the Aufetani^ Ilergetes^ and feveral other 
nations, under the command of Indibilis^ Mdndonius^ 
ondae- intircly overthrown by the Romans* IndibtUsj 

it feeins, being encouraged by Scipio^s departure out of Spain^ 
had excited the people above-mentioned to a fecond revolt, 
imagining, that now an opportunity offered of rendering him- 
felf, with allthe other reguli, independent both of the Romans 
and Carthaginians, To that end heaflembled, in a few days, 
an army of thirty thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe, 
with which he advanced into the country of the Sedetani. 
Here the Roman generals, L, Lentulus^ and L* Manlius Aci* 
dinus^ gave them a total defeat, putting above thirteen thou-* 
fanci of them to the fword, in which number was Indibilis 
himfclf, and taking eight thoufand prifoners. Mandonius^ and 
the other authors of this revolt, being delivered up to the Ro-^ 
mans^ received capital punifhment, after a confifeation of all 
their cfFc£ts ; and then a peace was granted to the Spaniards 
upon reafonable terms. The particulars of the laft a^ion, as 
well as a more circumftantial account of the tranfaflions this 
year in Spain^ our readers will find in Livy^ Co whom, for 
their further fatisfa^ion, we refer them 

Affairs were fcarce fettled in Spain^ when Lalius made 
" a defeent in i^rica at Hippo Regius^ and pillaged all the 
in neighbouring territory. This fo alarmed the inhabitants, that 
*w*of difpatched meflengers in all hafte to Carthage^ with advice, 

^ood Scipioj with the Roman fleet, ^0^s arrived on their coafts, 

I c 6. landed at Hippo a ftrong body of forces. As a rumour 

Chrifl fome time, prevailed at Carthage^ that Scipio had al- 

52. ready pafled into Sicily^ the people and fenate were thrown in- 
Rome to the utmoft confternation by this melancholy news. The 
$6. great revolution, that had happened in their affairs, the de- 
ftrudion of all their veteran troops, the incapacity of their 
youth for war, the defe£lion of Syphaxj Mafinijfa^ and all 
their other allies, together with the ficklenefs and inconftancy 
of the Africans^ from whom their auxiliary forces were to be 
drawn, afforded them a moftujifmal profpedl, now their me- 
tropolis was threatened with a fiegc. However, when thw 
received intelligence, that only Lalius^ with an inconfiderablie 

* PoLYB. 1 . xi. Liv. ubi fupra, c. 46. Calivs dr Val. Ant. 
apud Liv ibid. Zonar. ubi fupni, c. ii. Appian. in Libyc. 
Univerf. hift, vol. xii. ubi fupra. ** Liv. 1 . xxix. c. 2, 3. 

Appian. in Iberic. Univerf. hifl. ubi fupra. 
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force, had put in at Hippo ^ in order to make an incurfion up- 
on their territories on that fide, tbeir fears began tofubfide. 

As foon therefore as they had recovered themfelves from the 
panic they were throtvn into, they began to make the necefla- 
ry difpofitions for tneir- defence. They fent an embafly to 
Syphax^ to attempt recovering that prince, as well as to fe- 
veral other African reguli, who (hewed an inclination to fide 
with the Romans. They remitted a fum of two hundred ta- 
lents of filver to Philip king of Macedon^ in order to engage 
him to make a diveriion either in Italy or Sicily. They di- 
fpatched orders to their generals in Italy to make all poffible 
efforts to keep Scipio at home. And they fent Mago a rein- 
forcement of fix thoufand foot, eight hundred horfe, feven 
elephants, and twenty-five long (hips, together with a large 
fum of money to make new levies, that he might advance 
nearer Rome^ and join Hannibal. Lalius^ having had a con- 
ference with Maftnijfa^ wherein that prince gave fre(h a{ru- 
rances of his fincere attachment to the Rosnans^ and expreifed 
an ardent defire to fee Scipio in Africa.^ fet fail for Sicily^ where 
hcfafcly arrived, with the immenfe booty acquired in this ex- 
pedition *=. 

In the mean time the veflels, with the body of troops de- Mago «- 
(lined for Italy to reinforce Mago^ failed from Carthage^ and, ceiyes m 
after an happy voyage, put into the port of Savo^ where they reinfirct- 
joined the other Carthaginian fquadron. Mago^ upon their ar- 
rival, acquainted the chiefs of the Gauls and Ligurians with 
the reinforcement and welcome difpatchesr he had received 
from Carthage, Whereupon the GauL fent him proviAons, 
and the new levies for hifti went on brifkly in Liguria. Jiut, 
notwithftandrng thefe happy beginnings, Mago met with the 
fame fate in that had done before in Spainy as * 

will in a (hoi t time appear 

Both Scipio^ and the Roman foldiery, expreflTed great im- Scipio 
patience to attack the enemy in the heart of their dominions, taka Lo- 
The intelligence Lalius brought from Mafmiffay excited the cri. 
general to this, a^ the plunder he carried off with him from 
Africa did the troops. However, they were prevented from 
Undertaking this expedition for the prefent, by a fuccefsful at- 
tempt upon the ciiyof£^rr/. Some workmen, who had 
ferved in the Carthaginian garifon of one of the citadels there, 
being taken by a Roman party, and brought to Rhegiumy of- 
fered to deliver up the place to him, provided they received a 
proper reward for the danger to which they,(hould expofe them^ 
felves. This being agreed to, the Romans^ by the afliftance 
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of thefe traitors, made diemfelves mailers of that citadel, in 
which they were employed. But the Carthaginian garifon in 
the other, commanded by one Hamilcar^ defended itfelf with 
great bravery, till Hannibal advanced to its relief. Upon his 
approach, a warm action enfued, and the Romans would have 
been totally routed, notwithftanding Scipio caiiie to their affift- 
ance, had not the people of Locri fupported them. But this 
happening, and Hannibal being wounded by a fcorpion, the 
Carthaginians thought proper to draw off. Bcipio^ after the 
a£lion, finding both the town and the other citadel abandon- 
ed by the enemy, placed garifons in them ; and then imme- 
diately made the proper difpoiitions for carrying the war into 
Africa ®. 

Scipio During thefe tranfaftions in Italy ^ the Carthaginians were 
lands /« under continual apprehenfions of Scipio*s making a defeent in 
Africa. Africa. They had polled parties on every promontory and 
hill bordering upon the Tea, to give them notice of the firll 
appearance of the enemy, and were filled with terror upon the 
arrival of every exprefs, for fear he Ihould bring news of the 
enemy’s landing. In thisdiftrefs, it was the general opinion, 
that all poflible attempts fhould be made to detach Syphax from 
the Roman interell. For both the fenatc and people thought, 
that a profpecSl of aflillance from him would be the chief in- 
ducement to the Romans to invade their dominions in Africa^ 
In order to accomplilh this, a lucky incident intervened. 
Afdrubal the fon of Gifeo^ who was at Syphax^s court with 
Scipio^ in order to negotiate an alliance with that prince, had 
a daughter of exquifite charms, named Sophonijba. At that 
time Afdrubal offered this young lotiy in marriage to Syfshax^ 
thinking this would be a means of uniting him with the Car- 
thaginians. He therefore now, with the fame view, waited 
again upon Syphax ; 'and, having inflamed him\vith.a deferip- 
tion of the beauty he was to have for his confort,, fent for her 
thitlier from Carthage^ to haften the marriage. Amongft 
other things, it was ftipulatcd on this occafion, that an offen- 
live and defenflve league ihould be concluded betwixt him and 
the Carthaginians, in confcquence of which he Ihould aflift ^ 
them with all his forces. Afdrubal, not fatisfied with this, 
as being rto ftranger to the alliance he had formerly entered in- 
to with Rome, nor to the variable temper of the African bar- 
barians, thought proper to put him upon a meafure, which 
would prevent Scipio^s landing in Africa, and confequently 
hinder a future union betwixt him and the Romans. Whilft 

ihc Zarlhagi- 

• Pol YB, I iii, Liv. I. xxix, c. 6-9, Appian. in Hannib. 
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nioHj by means of his daughter’s Toothing arts and endearmctitSy 
prevailed upon him to write a threatening letter to Scipioo But 
this hot having the defired effed, that general fet fail with a 
formidable force for Africa^ and landed at the Fair Promontory 
without oppofition ^ 

It is intimated by Appian^ that Sophonijba was betrothed to 
Majmijfa^ who was educated at Garthagf^ and a prince of the 
iineft accomplilhments. Animated by the paflion he nourifh- 
ed for a lady of fuch attra£):ive charms, according to the fame 
author, he eminently diftinguiflied himfelf on -all occafions in 
Spain againft the Romans. But this poor prince being ftripped 
of his kingdom, and not in a condition, as was apprehended, 
to give any confiJerable affiftance to the Carthaginians^ So- 
phonijba^ for the reafon hinted at above, though in defiance 
of juftice, honour, and public faith, was given to Syphax. iivy 
is filent as to this particular, though that feems to us no fuffi- 
cient argument againft the probability of it ; fince Majiniffa*^ 
future long uninterrupted fidelity to the Romans is a proof, 
that he was of a noble difpofition, and therefore could not 
abandon his firft friends the Carthaginians without fome grie- 
vous provocation. Poffibly the Roman hiftorian’s great regard 
for his hero Scipioy wbofe charaAer, he might think, would a 
little fufFer by a true relation of this fad, prevailed upon him 
to omit it. Be that as it will, Mafmijfa ever afterwards bore 
an implacable hatred to the Carthaginians ^ and contributed 
not a little to the defirudion of their republic, as will moft 
evidently appear in the fequel of this hiftory. But to proceed 
to the war in Africa^ : 

As the Carthaginians had feen no Raman army in Africa The Car- 
for fifty years paft, the alarm that Scipio^s defeent occafioned thaginians 
over the whole country, was inexpireffible. Wherc-ever that fhrtywn 
general moved, he fcattcred terror. The inhabitants of the i^toagreat 
open country retired into the towns with their efiedts ; and 
Carthage^ in particular, was extremely crouded on this me- 
lancholy occafion. The gates there were ihut in the utmoft ^/“ScipioV 
hurry, detachments pofted upon the ramparts to defend them, landing in 
and parties ordered to patrol every night all over the city, to Africa, 
prevent a furprize ; in ihort, the fame dlfpofitions were made, 
as would have been proper in caf<! of an immediate fiege. They 
had no commander of any repute, but Afdruhal the fon of 
Gifeo^ who had been defeated by Scipio in Spain^ and was as 
unequal to that general in his military capacity, as his raw, 

^ PoLYB. 1. xiv. Liv. 1. xxix. c. 23 . Appian. in Libyc. 

TROP, 1 , iii. c.'2o. FoLYjEi*. ubi fupra. * Appian. ubi 
fupra. Vid- & Val.'Max. L ix. c. 13. Eutrop. 1* iv. e. ii. 
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undifciplincd troops were incapable of oppofing the Roman le- 
gionaries. Being appi ifed of Sc!pio*s arrival at Utica^ with hid 

fleet and land-forces, they detached Hanno^ a young Cartha* 
ginian lu^blcman, to reconnoitre the enemy, with a body of 
live hundred horfe ; who, falling in with a detachment of the 
Roman cavalry, font by Sapio out to plunder, immediately 
attacked them ; but, after a Ihort difpute, he was cut oiF, 
with a confiderable number of his men, and the reft difperfed. 
After this ailion, Scipio laid the country waftc to the very 
gates of Carthage \ and poflefled himfelf of an opulent city in 
the neighbourhood of that place, which he pillaged, and made 
eight tboiifand of its principal citizens prifoners. Thefe firft 
inftanccs cf fuccefs greatly heightened the confufion, that had 
before begun to reign in Carthage^ cfpecially when it was 
knwn there, that A^ajinijfa had joined Scipio with a body of 
two hundred, or, as others fay, two thoufand Numidian 
horfe. . We might here give our readers an account of the fa- 
mily of Majinifjii^ as well as of the principal events that had 
happened to him before ihis period, together with a defeription 
of the kingdom his father governed \ but all this we choofc to 
referve for the hiftoiy of Numidia 
MafinilFa Lv the room of the horfe lately cut to pieces, a new and 
pleats niore numerous body of cavalry was raifed with all poffible ex- 
rianno. pedition, and the command of it given to another the 

fon of Hamilcar^ who advanced towards Viica^ to obferve the 
enemy’s motions. But, being too weak to undertake any 
tiling againft them, or even to prevent the adjacent country 
from being pillaged, he thought proper to remain inactive, 
till he was reinforced by fome new levies, that his officers were 
making both in the Carthaginian territories, and thofe of the 
neighbouring princes independent of them. At laft, finding 
his troops to amount to four thoufand men, he took poft in a 
town called Salera, fifteen miles from the Roman camp. Out 
of this place, Majiniffit^ who was fent to Salera^ with a de- 
tachment of horfe, by Scipio^ for that purpofe, found means 
to draw him *, and then, in conjundlion with a choice body of 
Roman cavalry, commanded by Scipio himfelf, that lay in am- 
bufeade, charged him with fuch vigour, that he was put* to 
flight, a thoufand of his meiT falling in the action, and two 
thoufand being cither killed or taken prifoners in the purfuit. 
Moft authors relate, that Hanno was flain ; but Coelius and 
Valerius Antias affirm, that he fell into the enemy's hands. 
After this, Scipio put a gaiifon into Salera^ and puflied on the 

^ Liv. ubi fupra, c. 28. Polyb. 1 . xxiv. Appian. ubi fupra. 
ZovAR. 1 . ix. c. 1 1. Vide k Univerf. hill. vol. xii. ubi fupxa. 
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Aege of Vtica^ In the mean time Afdrubal airembled an ar- 
my of thirty tbouland foot^ and three thoufand horfe ; I ut 
durft not approach the enemy, till the arrival of SypkaXy who 
foon joined him with an army of Afty thoufand foot, and tea 
thoufand horfe. Scipioj being informed of this jun£lu'n, 
raifed the Aege of Uticaj after he had carried it on incAc£tual- 
ly for the fpace of forty days, and Axed his winter-quarters, in 
fuch a manner, as to fear no infults of the enemy. This a 
little revived the drooping fpirits of the Carthaginians^ who 
now faw their own forces, in conjun<£lion with thofe of Syphax 
their ally, fuperior to the Romans in the field ^ 

In Italy this year, Hannibal gained an advantage over the State cf 
conful Sempronitts ; but was himfclf foon after defeated by that af'airs in 
general. Tiie lofs the Carthaginians fuftained on this occa- It*'*!}'* 
lion was, above four thoufand of their men killed on the field 
of battle, about three hundred taken prilbners, befides forty 
horfes, and feven ftandards, that fell into the vidlors hands. 
Hannibal^ upon this difafter, retired with his army to Croton. 

The other conful Cethegus in the mean time kept Etruria in 
awe, and prevented Mago from approaching his brother Han- 
nibaU As the Etrufeans were* generally difpofed to a revolt, 
and kcpt*a clofe corrcfpondcnce w’ith Mago^ Cethegus found it 
a difficult matter to execute the province affigned him. The 
Brutiansy hearing of the great fuccefs of Scipio in Africa y for 
the moll part abandoned the Carthaginian intereft. Some of 
Hannibal^ garifons amongft them they put to the fw'ord, 
others they expelled ; and, in many places, wdicre they could 
not openly declare for the Romansy they founJ means to in- 
form the fenate of their avcrfion to the Carthaginians. In the 
mean time Hamiibal came to Petelia, and expofiulated with 
the citizens upon their fending mii^ftcrs to Rome ; but pre- 
tended to be latisficd with their condu£l:, when they ftrenu- 
oufly denied this charge. However, to cut off all future 
grounds of fufpicion, he put the principal inhabitants under ar- 
reft, committing them to the care of a guard of Nuinidiam ; 
and, difarming the citizens, left the defence of the place to the 
flaves. He treated other cities likcwife wdth equal feverity, 

Tlwrilin particular, with its diflridi:, which he gave up to his 
foldiers to be plundered, fparing 6nly three thoufand of the ci- 
tizens, and five hundred peafants, whom he knew to be clofely 
attached to the Carthaginians, Thefe he tranlplantcd to Cro- 
tony where he fixed his head-quarters, credited his principal 
magazine, and took care eiFc£IiiaIly to cover it from all at- 
tempts of the Romans 

* Liv. ubi fupra, c. 34, 35. Appian. ubi fupra. ^ Liv, 
ubi fupraj c. 36. Am a.m, in Hannib. Onos.. 1 . iv. c. jS. 
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Scipio SciPio having fortified his camp, the Carthaginians ^ not- 
routs Sy- withftaiiding their fupcriority, could find no opportunity of 
phax and attacking him ; fo that both fides continued in a ftate of in- 
Afdrubal. aftion, till the return of the fpring. During the winter, Srr- 
fio attempted to draw off Syphax from the Carthaginians ^ but 
without clFed. However, that prince offered to in qua- 
lity of mediator between the contending powers, profvidcd Sci- 
pio would agree to this preliminary, to wit, that both parties 
fhould recal their armies home ; which, he intimated, would 
ferve as a bafis for a future treaty, and effectually fecure the 
repofe of their refpeCtive dominions. This propofal the iJs- 
man general, atfirft, rejeCled ; but afterwards feemed toliften 
to it, in order to amufe the enemy, till he could find an op- 
portunity of carrying his point. During the negotiation, Sci^ 
informed, that the Carthaginian camp, which confift- 
ed chiefly of wooden barracks, covered with boughs, was but 
very (lightly fortified ; and that the Nufnidian quarters, which 
were at fome diftance from tlie other, were intircly dcfence- 
lefs, the foldiers being only covered with mats, hurdles, dry 
leaves, and other fuch-like combuff ible materials. To which 
his fpics added, that the troops obferved no order or difcipliae, 
but lay in a carclefs manner without their trenches. • This in- 
telligence excited him to attempt forcing their camp by fome 
ftratagem, fince he found himfelf too weak to come to a 
pitched battle with them, efpccially as the fpot they were en- 
camped upon was a fmooth and open plain, extremely proper 
for their cavalry, much fuperior to that of the Romans^ to aft 
in. Having maturely weighed thpfc particulars, he font em- 
baffadors to the camp, to renew, as was given out, the con- 
ferences, but, in reality, to make fuch difcovcrics as would 
favour the execution of his feheme. Thcfc embafladors were 
attended by fome of his veteran foldiers, difguifed like flaves, 
who had orders to move about the camp, and obferve all the 
avenues leading to and from it, its form and fituation, how 
far Afdruhal was from Syphax^ how all the pofts were occu- 
pied, and whether it would be eafier to furprife it in the day- 
time, or by night. Having informed himfelf of all thcfc par- 
ticulars, he immediately broke off the conferences, letting Sy^ 
phax know, That as his*oi)icers had, in a council of war, 
declared themfelves averfe to all pacific meafures, andpreiT- 
<< ed him to pu(h on the war with vigour, he found himfelf 
<< obliged, incompliance with their defire, to purfue the mi- 
litary operations.’* Such a declaration could not but ex« 
tremely mortify both Afdruhal and Syphax^ who looked upon 
the treaty to be as good as concluded. However, they foon 
recovered themfelves, ^d refolved to draw, if poflible, the 
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enemy out into the plain» where, they doubted not, they 
Ihould be able to give a go^ account of them ; or, if they 
fliould hW in the execution of this projedf, their inten- 
tion was to befiege their camp both by fca and land ; which 
they imagined themfelves capable of doing. But Scipio took 
his meafures fo well, that he furprifed them in the manner 
already related. Lalius and Majiniffa burnt Syphax*s camp, 
as Sdpio himfelf did that of Jfdrubah Their army was in- 
tircly ruined, only two thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, 
with the two commanders, efcaping out of fo great a multi- 
tude. According to Livy^ this complete vitSlory was, in a 
great meafure, owing to the wife difpofitions of Mafmijfa, 
The feene exhibited on this melancholy occafion, Polybius tells 
us, was inconceivably dreadful ; which indeed may eafily be 
admitted, if we confidcr the terrible havock made of the Sar~ 
thaginian and Numidian troops. Appian relates, that Syphax^ 
having, fome time before, fliamcfully abandoned the Carthagi^ 
nians^ when he had advanced as far as Utica to their affiftance, 
under the pretext of repelling a foreign invafion, returned 
foon after to fuccour them, and endeavoured to bring over 
Majiniffa y by promiflng to give him which of his three daugh- 
ters he pleafed, and to fix him on the throne of the MaJJkfylL 
The fame author tells us, that Scipio oflFered fiicrifices to the 
deities Audacia and Favor y that bis troops might behave with 
bravery, and not be ftruck with any panic terrors in the night, 
fince they were then to begin the attack. Afdrubal made 
his efcape to Anda^ where he rallied the remains of his Ihat- 
tered army, confifting chiefly of mercenaries and Numidians ; 
and, having, by his own authority, prefented a good number 
of (laves with their freedom, and joined them to the others, 
he formed a confiderable corps. Syphax retired to an advan- 
tageous poft, about eight miles from the field of battle, which 
he pofTelTed himfelf of. Appian relates, that Afdrubal was 
condemned to be crucified for his ill fuccefs ; which is im- 
probable, if what Livy fays be true \ to wit, that, foqn after 
the laft difafter, he went to CarthagCy in order to prevent the 
(enate and fuffetes from coming into any pacific meafures. Be 
that as it will, the fufFetes having convened the fenate, three 
motions were made : firft, that embalTadors (hould be fent to 
Scipioy to treat of a peace with that general j fecondly, that 
Hannibal fhould be recalled out of Italy \ thirdly, that, in 
imitation of the Roman refolution in adverfity, they flioulcJ 
depend upon themfelves, and their allies, for the defence o( 
their country, and therefore immediately reinforce their army, 
and apply to Syphax for further fuccours. This laft, being 
backed by Afdrubal^ and the Barcinian fadlion, was carried ; 
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' in confequence of which, the new levies went on briikly, and 

minifters Were difpatchcd in all hafte to Syphax^ who was pre- 
vailed upon, by the intreaties and endearments of his beloved 
SophovJJba^ to join AJdruhal with a large body of forces. In 
the mean time Scipio advanced to the walls of Carthage^ and 
offered the citizens battle ; which they thought proper to de- 
cline. As foon as Afdrubal had left Jnda^ it furrendered to 
the Romans, Two other towns cf note likewife in that neigh- 
bourhood, which pretended to make refiftancc, Scipio carried 
by affault, and gave them up to his foldiers to be plundered. 
After this, he fat down again before Utioa, and puftied on the 
fiege of that place with the utmoft vigour. In the mean time 
Afdrubal and Syphax^ being joined by a good number of Cel- 
tiherian troops, upon a review of their army, found it to 
:mi(fliiit to thirty thoufand ftrong, with which they moved to- 
wards Scipio^ in order to attack him. That general, having 
received intelligence of their approacli, and left a Aiffcient 
nunil^cr of troops to defend his lines, rofe from before Utica^ 
and advanced to meet them. The Roman army was difpofed 
in the ufual manner. On the other fide, Afdrubal pofted his 
Carthaginian forces in the right wing ; Syphaxy with his Nu- 
midians^ in tlic left; and the Celtibcrians in the centre. The 
Carthaginians and Numidians were routed at the firft onfet ; 
but the Celtilerians^ being animated by defpair, fought with 
fuch refolution, that they were almoft all to a man killed 
upon the fpot. Scipio had treated them with the utmolt le- 
nity after their late revolt, they were fenfible the black ingra- 
titude to him, they were now guilty of, deferved no m'^rcy, 
if they fell into his hands ; and, finding it impoffibJe to efcape 
by flight, they rcfolved to die in the field. The obftinacy with 
which they, for fomc time, maintained the difputc, gave 
many of the Carthaginians and Numidians an opportunity of 
faving thcmfclvcs, who muft otherwife have been inevitably 
cut off. The day after the battle, Scipio detached Lcelius and 
MaJinijjfa^ with the horfe and light-armed troops, to purfue 
Syphax and Afdrubal 5 whilft he himfelf, with the main body, 
reduced mpft of the towns in the neighbourhood of Car^ 
ihage K ^ 

he Car- Itvimedi ATELV after this defeat, the fenate and fuffetes of 

aagini- Carthage came to a refolution to rccal Hannibal from Italy^ 

ns fue to upon whofe veteran troops, and their fleet, together with the 
for ifndjr pre- 


Liv. I. XXX. c. 4..-.10. Polxb. 1. xiv. Appiah. in Libyc 
pio Uss. m excerpt. Valef. Oros. I. iv. c. i8. S. Jul. Front 
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fervation did abfolutely depend. Their fleet therefore having, 
in the main, failed in the important enterprize above-men- 
tioned, Syphax being taken prifoner, his country conquered, 
and Hannibal as yet at a great diftance, they had no other re- 
fource left, than to fuc to Scipio for peace. To this they 
were farther excited, by that general’s encamping again at 
Tunes^ within fight of their capital. They therefore deputed 
thirty of their principal fenators, who were fciciSfed for that 
purpofe out of the centumvirate, to wait upon Scipio. Being 
introduced into the Rojnan general’s tent, they all threw 
thcmfclvcs proftrate on the earth, killed his feet (in confor- 
mity, as Livy obferves, to the prasSlicc of their anceftors the 
Tyrians)^ and fpokc to 'him in the moft fubmiffive terms. 
'I'hcy accufed and xhtBarchinian fadlion, as the au- 
thors of all their calamities ; they confefled theinfelves to l»ve 
broken the peace concluded betwixt them and the Romam^ 
and that they deferved whatever punilliment tliat nation (hould 
think proper to iiiflifl: upon them. They begged, however, 
that their city, which had twice merited dcllru<Slion by the 
temerity of its citizens, might remain a monument of the 
Roman clemency, promifing at the fame time an implicit obe- 
dience to his commands. Scipio replied, 'i'hat though he 
had come into not for peace, but conqueft, which 

“ he had, in a manner, eflFeiled, yet, that all nations might 
“ fee the ftri<Sl juftice of the Romans^ botli in undertaking 
‘‘ and concluding their wars, he would grant them a peace 
“ upon the following terms.” i. They fhall deliver up alt 
the Roman prifoners and dcfeitcrs to him. 2. TJicy fliall rc- 
cal their armies out of It^y and Gaul. 3. TJiey fliall never 
fet foot again in Spain. 4. They fliall retire out of all the 
iflands between Italy and Africa. 5 * They fhall put the vic- 
tors in pofleflion of all their Ihips,* twenty only excepted,, 
which they fliall be allowed to keep for their own life. 6. 
They fliall give to the Romans five hundred thoufand bufliels 
of wheat, three hundred thoufand of barley, and pay five 
, thoufand talents, or, as others will have it, five thoufand 
poqnd weight of filver. He gave them three days to confidcr 
of thefe conditions ; which they feigned a compliance with, 
in order to gain time till HanAibals arrival. A truce being 
granted the Carthaginians^ they immediately fent deputies to- 
Rome^ and at the fame time difpatched an expiefs to Hanni^ 
baiy to batten bis return to Africa. Appian intimates, that, 
befides the articles above-mentioned, Scipio Infiflcd upon a 
compliance with the two following ; That Maftniffa fliould 
not only keep pofTeflion of his own kingdom, but as many of 
Syphax^s territories^ as he fliould be able to conquer; and 
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that the Carthaginians (houid not extend their dominions be* 
yond the Fojfa Punica. But thefe, and other points, wherein 
that author differs from Livy and Polybius^ feem not fo agree** 
able to truth, as what has been tranfmitted topofterity by thole 
two celebrated hiftorians 
Mago During thefe tranfaftions, Mago advanced into Infubriaj 
ever- where he met with the Roman forces under the command of 
Mrww in Cornelius and P. ^intilius Varus, A general action foon 
Iniubria, happened between the two armies, wherein the Carthaginians 
w^cre defeated. However, Mago performed the part of a 
confummate general, diftinguifliing himfelf greatly through- 
out the whole adion ; but, being wounded in the thigh, he 
was obliged to be carried out of the' battle, which threw his 
troops into fuch confufion, that a good part of them betook 
the^felves to flight. Five thoiifand Carthaginians fell on the 
field of battle, and eighteen of their ftandards were taken. 
But this victory coft the Romans dear ; for they loft two thou- 
fand three hundred men, bcfides the beft part of the twelfth 
legion. Mago^ after having made an excellent retreat by 
favour of the night, returned into the country of the Ingauni^ 
which was one of the maritim parts of Liguria^ where he met 
a courier bringing him orders to return dire£Hy to Carthage^, 
Hannibal Romans being thus every-wherc viftorious, Confentia^ 

recalled Verges^ Beftdia^ Heiriculuniy Syphaum^ ArgmSanum^ 

fromix^y, Dampetla^ and other towns of lefs note in Brutium^ opened 
Year of their gates to the conful Cn. Servilius, This v/as the fituation 
the flood of affairs, when Hannibal was commanded to return to 
2158. frica. Valerius Antias wrote, that^ juft before his departure, 
Bef.Chrill Hannibal was defeated by Servilius not far from Croton i and 
*90- that, on this occafion, he loft five thoufand men. But Livy^ 
Of Rome jjg jg^ looks upon this as little better than a down- 

right fidlion. When the meffengers from Africa informed 
Hannibal of the fenate*s plcafurc, he expreffed the utmoft 
concern and indignation, groaning, gnafliing his teeth, and 
being fcarce able to refrain from tears. Now, faid he, 
thofc perfons, who have long endeavoured to drag me out 
of Italy by denying me proper fupplics, fend me diredl 
and explicit orders to return home. Hannibal is not van- 
quiflied by the Romans^ i>ut by the fenate of Carthage. 
Scipio has not fo much reafon to exult and plume himfelf 
<< at my being forced from Italy ^ as Hanno^ who, for want 
of other means of eflPcfling it, has completed the ruin of 
my family by the deftrudlion of Carthage'^ As he had 

® P0LY3. Liv. Appian. Zonar. ubi fupra. " Polyb, 
is Ai’f aan. ubi fupra. Liv. 1. xxx. c. 18. 
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forefeen what would happtn, he had prepared a proper num- 
ber of vcflcls to tranfport his forces to jjfrica ; which he did, 
after having maflacred a body of Italian troops, that rcfufed 
to accompany him, in the temple of Jtmc Lacinia. Such an 
inflance of cruelty, at that time, was not fo much to be 
wondered at, fince Hannibal niuft have been exafpcrated al- 
moft to madnefs to fee himfelf thus forced to quit a country 
he had been fo long contending for. Never banifhed man, 
according to i/vy, ftiewed fo much regret in leaving his na- 
tive country, as Hannibal did in going out of that of the 
enemy. He often turned his eyes wiflifully to Itafyj accufing 
gods and men for his misfortunes, and calling down a thou- 
fand curfes, if we will credit the fame author, upon himfelf, 
for his not having, after the battle of Canna^ advanced to 
the walls of Rme at the head of bis army, ftill recking whh 
the blood of its citizens. Jpptan writes, that Afdrubal^ the 
Carthaginian general, committed unparalleled cruelties in ail 
the cities allied with Carthage^ before HannibaPs departure, 
permitting his men to ravilh their virgins and matrons, and 
behaving in all refpefts to them, as the moft inhuman enemy 
docs to the inhabitants of all towns carried by alTault. But as 
Livy^ whofe authority, in the main, we prefer to that of 
piany is filent as to this particular, we own ourfelvcs inclined 
to pay no great regard to it 

T HZ Carthaginian about this time, arrived at 7*-^^ Car- 

Romej where tiicy met with but a very indifFerent reception, thagini- 
The confcripi fathers, greatly diilatisHcd with the cxcufes 
made by ibcTc ciubaflador; in vindication of their republic, ^ 
and the ridiculous offer of their adhering, in its name, to the 
treaty of Lutatiusy thought proper to refer the dccifion of 
whole to Sdpioy who, being upon the fpot, could belt judge 
what fuited the welfare of the ftate. However, the Romans 
plainly difeovered, from the condu£l of their minifters on this 
occafion, as well as the recalling of their troops home, that, 
notwithftanding their pretended defire of peace, the Carthagi- 
jnans would be averfe to an accommodation, as foon as they 
received intelligence of HannibaP^ landing in Africa. They 
were confirmed in the fentiments they had entertained, by the 
news, which, in a few days, arrived at Rome \ to wit, that 
the Carthaginiansy in violation of the truce which they them- 
felves had fo earneftly defired, had feized a great number of 
Ihips on the coaft of Africay near the ifland Mgimurus. Nay, 
they received advice, that the enemy had even attacked the 
gaily, which carried the Raman cmbafTadors to Carthage^ in 

f PoLYB. 1. XV. Liv. ttbi fup. c. 20 . Sc ftq. Apfian. in Ilannib. 
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the river Bagrada^ within fight of Scipio*s camp. Such a 
procedure could not but exafperatc the two nations one againft 
the other more than ever ; the Romania from the ftrong de- 
Jire they muft have had to revenge fo black a perfidy; and the 
Cnrthaginiam^ from a pcrfuafion that they were not now to 
t'xpc£); a peace. For the particulars of thofe infamous ac* 
tions, as well as Scipio*^ great generofity and politenefs to the 
Carthaginian ernball'adois, notwithftanding fuch a flagrant vio* 
lation of the law of nations, we muft refer our readers to the 
Roman hiftory 

Hannibal Hannibal had no fooner landed m Africa y than he fent 
snakes pro- ^ut parties to get provifions for the aimy, and buy horfes to 
pefals of remount the cavalry. He entered into a league with the re- 
gains of the Areacidiiey a Numidian tribe not far from Adru^ 
inftwn. Four thoufand of Syphax's horfc, then in the fcivicc 
of Mafmijfhy came over in a body to him ; but as he did not 
think it proper to repofe any confidence in them, he put them 
all to the (word, and diftributed their horfiis amongft his 
troops. Verminoy one of Syplntx^^ fons, and Mefetulusy an- 
other Numidian prince, likcwife joined him with a very con- 
fidcrable body of horfe. Moft of the fortrefll*s in Majinijfd*^ 
kingdom either furrendcred to him upon thefirft fummons, or 
were taken by ftorm. Narccy a city of confiderable note 
there, he made himfelf maftcr of by aftratagem. Tychausy a 
Nwnidian regulus, and faithful ally of Syphaxy whofe territo- 
ries were famous for an excellent breed of horfes, reinforcing 
him alfo much about the fame time with two thoufand of his 
heft cavalry, Hannibal advanced TtamOy a town about five 
days march from CarthagCy where he encamped. He thence 
fent out I'pics to obferve the pofture of the Romans. Thefe 
being brought to Scipioy he was fo far from inflitling any pu- 
nifliment upon them, which he might have done by the rules 
of war, that he commanded them to be led about the Roman 
camp, in order to take an exact furvey of it, and then difmilT- 
cd them. Hannihaly admiring the noble afl'iirance of his ri- 
val, fciita mcilengcr to dcfire an interview with him ; which 
by means of Mafmijfa he obtained. I'he two generals there- * 
fore, efcorted by equal detachments of horfe, met at Nada^ 
garay where, by the airiftan{e of two interpreters, they held 
a private conference. Hannibal flattered Scipio in the moft re- 
fined and artful manner, and expatiated upon all thofe topics, 
that, he thought, could influence that general to grant his na-i 
tion a peace upon tolerable terms: amongft other things, 
that the Caril^aginians would willingly confine themfelves to 

p Liv. I. XXX. c. 24, 25. Appian. in Libyc. Univerf. hifl, 
vol. xii. ubi fupra. 
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jtfrica^ iince fuch was the will of the gods, in order to pro« 
cure a lading peace, whilft the Romans would be at liberty to 
extend their conquefts to the rcmoteft nations. Sdpto an- 
fwered. That the Romans were not prompted by ambition, 
or any finiftcr views, to undertake either the former or prefcnt 
war againft the Carthaginians^ but by jufticc, and a proper 
regard for their allies. He alfo obferved, that the Car^)agini^ 
ans had, before his arrival in Africa^ not only made him the 
fame propofals, but likewife agreed to pay the Romans five 
thoufand talents of filvcr, reftoreall the Roman prifoners with- 
out ranfom, and deliver up all their gallics. To which he 
added, that the late perfidious a£lions of the Carthaginians 
ought to be fo far from procuring them more favourable terms, 
that the Romans thought thernfclves authorized from thence to 
impofe more rigorous conditions upon them ; which if he 
would fubmit to, a peace would ciifue ; if not, the decifion of 
the difpute betwixt them muft be left intirely to the fword’J. 

'Fhis conference, betwixt two of the greateft generals the Thedi/paji^ 
world ever produced, thus ending without fuccefs, they both tion of the 
retired to their refpeiiive camps, where they informed their Roman 
troops, that not only the fate of Rome and Carthage^ but that 9^*’* 
of the whole world, was to be determined by them the next ^haginian 
day. Accordingly in the morning both commanders drew up 
their armies in order of battle; and, after endeavouring 
animate their men to make their utmolt efforts, by all the ^ 
motives to bravery that could be offered, they advanced to- 
wards each other with great refolution in the plains of Zama. 

Scipio pofted the halUtj, divided into fmall battalions, with 
proper fpaces between them, in front j after them, the prin- 
cipes divided in the fame manner ; aod the rear was brought 
up by the triarii. The Italian horfe, under the conduct of 
Latins^ he placed in the left wing ; and the Numidian^ com- 
manded by Mafinijfay in the right. By this difpofition, which 
differed fomething from that which the Rornans ufually made, 
a proper precaution w'as taken againft the violence of the ene- 
my’s elephants, which would otherwife have undoubtedly 
borne«down the principes. He ordered his light- armed troops, 
who were to begin the fight, to retjfe into the void fpaces be- 
tween the battalions, if they found themfelves overcharged by 
the enemy, or pufhed by their elephants, the moft expeditious 
part of them continuing their retreat, till they came behind 
the army. This he thought an opportunity to their wounded, 
or more flow companions, of faving themfelves in the inter- 
val between the haftati and principes, or that between the 
principes and triarii. Hannibal^ on the other fide, pofted 
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eighty elephants in front. Behind them he placed his van^ 
guard, confifling of Ligurian^ Gallic^ Balearic^ and Mauri^ 
iantan mercenaries. Then followed the main battle, com* 
pofed of four thoufand Africans and native Carthaginians'^ fu* 
ftained by a body of four thoufand Macedonian veterans, fent 
him by king Philip. And, at a furlong’s diftance from them, 
moved thofe brave troops, that had ferved under him in Itafy^ 
forming his rear, in whom he repofed his greateft confidence. 
The Carthaginian cavalry were oppofed to Lalius ; and the 
Numidian^ under Tychaus^ Mefetulus^ &c. to Majinijfa \ 
TheiaitU So ME time before the beginning of the action, the Numi^ 
^Zamsi. dian horfe on both Tides fkirmiibed with inconfiderablc lofs. 

After which, purfuant to HamibaT% orders, the elephants 
advanced againft the enemy ; but thofe diftributed in the left 
wing, being frightened by the found of the trumpets, and the 
other martial mufic, fell foul upon the Numidian horfe, and 
put them into difordcr. Mafinijfa immediately took advan- 
tage of this confufion, and, without giving them time to re- 
cover thcmfclvcs, charged them with fuch fary, that he drove 
them out of the field. l"bc elephants, that attacked the Ro^ 
man light*armed troops, being likewife rcpulfed, and many of 
them wounded, recoiled in like manner upon the Carthaginian 
horfe polled in the right wing, and made fuch an imprei&on 
upon them, that they met with the fame rough treatment 
from Lalius^ that the Numidians had before done from Mafi- 
niffa. In the mean time the infantry on both Tides engaged 
With unparalleled bravery, HannihaV^ mercenaries at firft rc- 
pulfed the legionaries. But thcfe^laft, being duly fuppor'.cd by 
ihe principcs, not only recovered themfelves, but routed the 
mercenaries, and pufhed them on the Carthaginians ; which 
occafioncd the defeat of both bodies, and, in a great meafure, 
determined viAory to declare for the Romans. The corps de 
referve^ formed of HannibaFs veterans, that bad ferved under 
him in Italy, behaved with inexpreffible intrepidity and refo- 
lution ; but La:lius and Mafinijfa, returning from the defeat of 
the enemy’s horfe, bore down all before them, and obliged 
this phalanx, which before feemed impenetrable, to give way. 
Tiiey were therefore put the rout, and the ground itrewed 
with their dead bodies, moll of them being killed either in the 
battle or the purfuit. Appian relates, that, during the heat 
of the adlion, Hannibal firft engaged Scipio, and afterwards 
Mafinijfa, in finglc combat, wherein he had the advantage; 
According to the fame author, the Carthaginians had twenty- 
five thoufand men {lain, and eight thoufand' taken prifoners. 
Livy and Pofybius affirm, that twenty thoufand of Hamibafn 
^ lidem ibid. 
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men were killed* and as many taken prifoners ; as likewife* 
that an hundred and thirty ftandards fell into the enemy’s bands. 

Some fay, the Romans loft only two thoufand men ; others* 
that two thoufand five hundred Romans^ and a greater number 
of Mafinijfa's foldicrs, fell in this engagement. Be that as it 
will, Sciph got a complete victory* and made himfelf maftcr 
^of HannibaPs camp* where he found ten talents of gold, two 
thoufand five hundred of diver, and an inimcnfe quantity of 
other booty. All the remarkable particulars of this action, omit- 
ted here, our readers will find in a former part of this work 

Hannibal, having efcaped to Tfjon^ was foon joined by Hanni- 
fome Brutian and Spanijh fugitives, who had been too fwift for 
their purfuers ; but, not caring to truft himfelf in their hands, 
he fled privately to Adrumetum. The furprifing military genius 
of that moft renowned general never more eminently difplaygd ^ 
itfelf than at the battle of Zatna^ as we learn from Polybius^ 
who greatly celebrates his conduct on that occadon. Sciph 
himfelf likewife, according to Livy^ pafTed an high encomium 
upon him, on account of his uncommon capacity in taking ad- 
vantages, the excellent arrangement of his forces, and the man- 
ner in which he gave his orders during the engagement. But, 
being vaftly inferior to the enemy in horfe, and the ftate of 
Carthage obliging him, at no fmall difadvantage, to hazard a 
battle with the Rofnans^ he met with the fate above-mention- 
ed. Some confolation, however, it muft have been to him to 
hear, that Scipio not only approved of his conduft, but openly 
declared, that he outfhincd himfelf in this glorious, though un- 
fortunate, aSion^ 

The fenate of Carthagf^ hearing of HannibaP^ arrival at A peace 
Adrumetum^ difpatched meflengers to him, with orders to re- concluded 
turn to Carthage. He obeyed thefe*^ordcrs, and advifed his ^ctwen 
countrymen to conclude a peace with the Romans upon the 
terms they fhould think proper to preferibe them. To this"?^”®"“ 
they were the more ftrongly excited by the news they received 
of a defeat given Fennina^ the fonof Syphaxy their ally. This 
blow was very confidcrable, dftcen thoufand of that prince’s yUrof 
*inen being laid dead on tlie field of battle, twelve hundred the flood 
tnadb prifoners, and fifteen hundred Numidian horfes, to- zi 6 o. 
gether with feventy-cwo military enfigns, taken. After this Bef.Chrilt 
overthrow, Ulio Carthaginians font ten of their principal citi- 
zens, as embafladors, to implore Scipio^ % clemency, who told Of Rome 
them, with a haughty air, That they might meet with him at 
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Tunes* However, thirty Carthaginian fenators, feleded out 
of the centumvirate, waiting upon Scipio^ and filing for peace 
in the moft fubniiffive terms, that general thought proper to 
di£f^te to them the following conditions: i. The Carthagini- 
ans ftiall be governed by their own laws, and remain* in pof- 
ieflion of all their African dominions. 2. The Carthaginians 
fhall deliver up to the Romans all their deferters, fugitive 
flaves, pri toners of war, and all the Italians^ w'hom Hannibal 
forced to follow him. 3. 'Fhis fliall be done within thirty days 
after the treaty is ligned. 4. 'I'hcy fhall alfo deliver up all 
their fliips of war, except ten triremes, and all their tame ele- 
phants, and fhall train up no more of thofe animals for the 
fervicc. 5. The fenate and people of Carthage fhall not en- 
gage in any war without the confent of the Romans. 6. They 
fh'Ul fupply the Roman troops with corn, and pay their auxili- 
aries, till the return of thcembafladois they fhall fend to Rome, 
j. 'fhey fhall pay ihc Remans^ in the fpacc of fifty years, ten 
thoufand Euboic talents, at equal payments, at equal payments. 
8. They lhall deliver up to Scipio an hundred fiich hoftages as 
he fhall chufe, the youngeft of whom fhall not be under four- 
teen, and the oldeft above thirty years of age. 9. Neither the 
peace nor truce (})all take place, till the Carthaginians have rc- 
ftored to the Romans the fhips and efFe6bs taken from them 
during the laft truce. 10. The Roman armies fhall leave 
Africa within fifty days after the conclufion of the treaty* 
II. The Carthaginians fhall reftorc X.o Mafinijfa all they have 
ufurped from him and his anceftors, and even enter into an al- 
liance with him. 12, They fhall never for the future make 
any levies in Gaul or Liguria, ij. They fhall aflift the jR^- 
mans both by fca and land, whenever they are called upon fo 
to do. Thcfe terms, which Scipio thought proper to grant 
the Carthaginians^ in cafe the fenate and people of Rome would 
ratify them, appeared fo intolerable to the populace of Car^ 
ihage^ that they threatened to plunder and burn the houfes of 
the nobility. i 3 ut Hannibal^ having aflembled a body of fix 
thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, at Marthama^ pre- 
vented an infurredlion, and, by his influence, completed the* 
accommodation. However, (jifeo^ an enemy 10 the Bar^ 
chinian faction, made a fpee^ to the fenators, in order to dif- 
fuade them from accepting fuch a fhameful peace. Hannibal, 
being highly incenfed at his prefumption, dragged him front 
his feat ; which giving great offence, in order to vindicate, or,- 
at leafl, to palliate, fo precipitate an a£lion, Hannibal made 
an apology for it to the following cffe« 9 : : As I left yout 

city at nine years of age, and did not return till after thirty- 
fix years abfcnce, 1 had full leifure to learn the military art, 

‘^^,and 
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and flatter myfelf, that I have made good improvement in 
it ; but, with regard to your conftitntion, it is no wonder 
that I am a ftrangcr to it, and therefore I muft defire you 
to inftrufl: me in every branch of it.’* He then infiftcd up- 
on the necefSty of concluding a peace ; adding, “ that they 
ought to return the gods thanks for having difpofcd the 
mans to grant them fuch favourable conditions.” He l»kc- 
wife reprefented to the fenators the importance of uniting in 
their fuflrages ; intimating, that it might be of fatal confe- 
quence to the ftate, if, by their clivifions, they fliould tlirow 
more weight into the popular fcale, which already did but too 
much preponderate. I'hat whole venerable aflcmbly llicrcforc, 
in order to prevent the people from taking fuch an aftair under 
their cognizance, came over to his opinion, and the term*! 
propofed by Scipio were accepted. Ample latisiaclion having 
been made the Romans for the outrages oftered tlieir minifters, 
and the infraction of the late truce, the Carthagvnarjs dif- 
patched an embafly, at the head of w’hich was jtfdruhal^ <\jr- 
nanied Hesdus^ or The Kid^ to Rome. As he was an irrccon- 
cileable enemy to Hannibal and his family, be endeavoured 
to excufethc people of Carthage^ by imputing the late rupture 
to the ambition of the Barchinian faClion, an<l extolled his own 
conduct, as well as that of Hanno^ towards the Romans. He 
likewife expatiated upon the gcnerofity, magnanimity, wdf- 
dom, and humanity of the Romans ; wdiild his companions 
endeavoured to move the fenate to conipaflion, by exhibiting 
to their view the calamitous ftate of Carthage in the iiioft lively 
colours. By thefe methods of pcrfuafion, they not onl}- pre- 
vailed upon the conferipr fatlTers to grant them their renueft, 
but likewife to fend two hundred of their prifoners then at 
Rome to Scipioj with orders that theyfftouldbc reftored, with- 
out any pecuniary confideration, as Toon as he fhould receive 
from the Carthaginians their ratification of the treaty. The 
late truce for three months, which the Carthaginians obtained 
of Scipio^ upon the return of their embafladors, was changed 
into a perpetual peace, upon the terms that general had pre- 
feribed. They then, in purfuance of the treaty, delivered 
up to above five hundred Ihips, all which he burnt in 
fight of Carthage^ to the incxpreffiWe moitification of the in- 
habitants of that unfortunate city. They likewife delivered 
up into the hands of the Romans all their elephants, all the 
Haves, deferters, and prifoners of war. The number of thefe 
laft amounted to above four thoufand men. Scipio treated both 
the Latin and Roman deferters with extreme fever ity, ordering 
all the heads of the former to be ftnick off, and the latter to 
be crucified. The public funds at Carthage being cxbau fted 
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by fo long and expenfive a war, the fenate found it vaftly dif- 
ficult to raife a fum fufficient for the payment of the firft tax 
impofed by the treaty. This threw them into a melancholy 
filence, and many could not even refrain from tears. Z/vy 
tells us, that Hannibal^ laughing on this occafion, was re* 
proved by Afdrubal Hosdus^ for infulting his country in the 
time of its afflidion, which, he infinuated, was owing to his 
condud. Hannibal^ in reply, apologized for his behaviour 
to that auguft alfombly. Thus ended the fecond Punic war. 
Zonaras^ from fome authors not now extant, tells us, it 
lafted only fixceen years ; but Livy and Polybius^ whofe au- 
thority is more to be depended upon, make it to have included 
eighteen campaigns, and intimate it to have been terminated 
eighteen years after Hannibal came to a rupture with the 
J^omam 

ne Ro- conclufion of the laft treaty, Hamilcar^ 

snansy^m ^ Carthaginian captain, left in thofe parts either by Afdrubal 
the Car- or Mago^ excited the Infubres^ Cotnomani^ and the Boii^ to- 
thagini- gctlicr with the Sallyi^ llvatesy and other cantons of Liguria^ 
ans to clap to make an irruption into the territories of the allies of Rome, 
up a d'tjho- Of this the fenate immediately informed the ftate of Carthage^ 
nourable threatening at the fame time to renew the war, if that infringer 
^cenuitb^f jjjg treaty was not delivered up to them. What anfwcr 
AuauniiU. Carthaginians returned to this menace, we no- where 
find ; but the death of Hamilcar^ who was foon after killed 
in a battle he fought with Fulvius Purpureo the praetor, put 
an end to all farther difpute betwixt the Carthaginians and the 
Romans on this head. The peace betwixt Carthage and Rome 
was fcarce figned, when Mafiniffa^ at the inftigation of the 
Romans^ unjuftly made himlclf mafter-of part of the Cartha^ 
ginian dominions in Africa^ under pretence, that thofe terri- 
tories formerly belonged to his family. The Carthaginians^ 
through' the Villainous mediation of the Romans j to which, by 
an article of the late treaty, they were obliged to have re- 
courfc, found themfclves under a neceflity of ceding thofe 
countries to that ambitious prince, and entering into an alli- 
ance with him. The good underftanding afterwards betwixt 
thefe two powers continued many years \ but at laft Mafmiffa^ 
through the intrigues and dark cabals of the Romans^ as there 
is great rcafon to believe, violated the treaties fublifting be- 
twixt him and the Carthaginians^ and not a little contributed 
to the fubverfion of the African republic, as will foon moft 
evidently appear 

« Liv. 1 . XXX. c. 36. Sc fcq. Polyb. Appian. Flor. EuthopI^ 
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Tftg following year, in the‘ confulafe of Cormlius Lentulusne Car- 
and P, Villius fappulus-y the CUrthaginiam lent ^i^Euboic talents thaginiaus 
of filver to Romct in purfuance of the late trttty. But thefilvrer /^ //ify 
not being good, the quxftors tefuied it 5 and, upon exaniina- ^^»boic 
tion, it being fotind wanting one fourth part, the Carthaginian 
minifters were obliged to borrow a firni of money at Rome, to 
make up the deficiency. At their r^ueft, an hundred of their 
hoftages were releafed, and hopes given them, that the other 
hundred fliould foon be returned, provided they inviolably ad- 
hered to their late engagements. In the mean time, the re- 
maining hoftages defiring leave to be removed from Norha, 
which they reprefehted as a place very inconvenient for them to 
refide in, the fenate immediately lent them to Signia and P^- 
rentinum. From hence they were removed to Setia^ where 
their domcftics occafioned a commotion, which had like to hiave 
proved of ill confequence to the Romans ; but how this accident 
afFe£led the ftate of Carthage^ is no-w^here faid. According to 
jfppian^ the trade of the Carthaginians began, even at this time, 
to flourilh, notwithftanding all their Chipping had fo lately been, 
in a manner, deftroyed. A glaring inftance this of the furpriling 
genius of that people for commerce, even in their moft deprellM 
and miferable condition ^ ! 

Not long after the tranfaflions juft hinted at, Livy tells us, Hannibal 
that one Hamilcar^ a Carthaginian general, commanded an army 
of Gauls^ that was defeated by Cethegus ; and that this general-^”’^^^^*'^^ 
himlelf was taken prifoner in the a£fiori. But whether any, or ^ " j 

how many, Carthaginian troops ailiftcd the Gauls on this oc- 
calion, or what influence that event had upon the Carthaginian 
affairs, hiftory informs us neft. In the mean time Hannibal kept 
up his credit at Carthage, Notwithftanding he had failed in thcochusi/^jf 
execution of his grand and favourite^ fcheme, the republic gave 0/ Syria, 
him the command of an army deftined to a£l againft fome neigh- 
bouring African powers $ and from Cornelius Nepos it feems 
probable, that he n^ade Ibme campaigns after the conclulion of 
the Iccond Punic war. This gave fjch umbrage to the Romany, 
that, notwithftanding the Carthaginians made them a prefen t of 
•a golden crown, and thanked them in a moft polite manner for 
the jpeace they had granted thern, they refufed to releafe the 
Carthaginian prifbners ftill detained in Italy, The fenate indeed, 
at the requeft of the embafladors, who came with the compli- 
ment to Romey gave leave to the Carthaginian hoftages ftill with 
them to refide in what city of Italy they pleafed ; and alTured the 
embafladors, that this inftance of their republic’s fricndfliip was 
very acceptable to them. But, with regard to the priloncrs, 
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* the confcnpt fathers declared, that they could not difinifs them, 
as long as Hamibalj their moft avowed and inveterate enemy, 
was at the head of an army in Africa, Upon this remonftrance, 
the Carthaginians recalled Hannibal home, and conferred upon 
him the office of praetor; which (eems to have been an employ- 
ment of great confideration and authority. In this poll Han-- 
nibal behaved fo as to gain univerfal applaufc. He regulated the 
finances in fuch a manner, that, notwithdanding the deplorable 
date to which Carthage *was reduced, confidcrable fums were 
laid up yearly for the public fervice, after the payment of the 
tax to the Romans impofed by the laft treaty, and all other de- 
dudlions made. As fuch a laudable condu6l muft have been 
founded upon a reformation of many abufes, it undoubtedly drew 
up^ him the hatred of many perfons concerned therein. But 
neither this, nor the animofity of the old Hannonian fafl:ion,\vhich 
was far from being extinguiflied, prevented him from purfuing 
the meafures he thought necelTary for the fcrvicc of the republic 
with ^al and rcfblution. But he was not fatislied with putting 
the management of the finances upon a good footing. He was 
equally impatient of reftifying the irregularities, which had crept 
into the adminiftration of juftice. As the judges exercifed the 
moft cruel rapine with impunity, difpofing, in an arbitrary 
manner, of the lives, properties, and reputations of the ci- 
tizens, without the Icaft controul, fince they held their offices 
for life, and mutually fupported one another, Hannibal refblved 
to redreft fo crying an evil. He therefore, by his integrity, 
courage, and popularity acquired thereby, effcflcd the pafling of 
a law, whereby it wasqaaited, thaj; the judges fliould berholen 
annually ; with a ckuife, that none (liould continue in office 
beyond their year. This ftep greatly irritated the nobles and 
grandees, but extremely pleafed tlie populace, of Carthage. His 
reputation and authority amoiigft the latter were raifed to a higher 
pitch by the method he made ufe of to complete the regulation 
of the finances. The public revenues had been embeziled by 
thofe, who had the management of them, and Ibme of (he 
leading iren in the city- l^his obliged the fenatc and fuffetes to 
think of levying the annual trihiitc due to the Romans upon the* 
people ; which fchcnic Hnnnihal prevented from being put in 
execution, by delecting the frauds of the officers concerned in 
every branch of the public revenues, as wtll as the collufions of 
fhofe poflefled of the other lucrative pofts- It is' no wonder 
therefore, that perfons of tin's complexion Ihould exert their ut- 
uioft malice to ruin a man, however laudably difpofed to the 
public, who, they had the afibrance to pretend, deprived them 
of their lawful property ; for in that light they coniidered their 
long- continued peculation. In order to gratify their refentment, 
they excited the Romans to purfuc Hannibal to deflru£lion. Ac- 
^ cordingly 
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cordingly G Serviltm^ M. Chudiut Marcelluu and "Terentius 
CulUo were fciit to Carthage j as was pretended, to accommo- 
date all differences betwixt the Carthaginians and Maftnijfa^ 
but, in reality^ to ruin Hannihal^ who, they aflerted, carried 
on a fccret intelligence with king Antiochus^ in order to conceit 
with him the proper mcafures for profecuting the war againft the 
Romans* Hannibal^ upon their arrival, notwithftanding their 
fpecious pretexts, ‘ knew the fubje£l of their commiffion, and 
thought it prudent to fubmit to the neceffity of the times. Hav- 
ing therefore made r.ll the proper difpofitions for his de^xirture, 
in order to blind his countrymen, in the dufk of the evening, 
he went out of the city in a foreign drefs, attended only by two 
companions, ignorant of his defign. That he might travel wiih 
the greater expedition, he had before ordered relays at proper 
placc.'^, by trie alTiftance of which, palling the Vocanian dlftriSl, 
he arrived at a caftlc, or palace, of his own between Acbolla and 
^Thapfus, Fioin licncs he was wafted over in a veflel, that, 
waited tor him, to the ifland Cercina* Here he had rccouife to 
a ftratagem, to conceal his retreat from Carthage \ which hud 
the denied efFeii. Tlie populace of Carthage^ th.e morning 
after his depkinurc, v/ere in a great ferment upon his abandoning 
the city. Some thought he was fled^ others, that he had been 
aflaffinated by the Rcrnin faflion. However, at laft time dif- 
covered the truth, thv fenatc receiving certain intelligence, that 
he was feen in the ifland Ccrclia, No Iboncr did this news come 
to hand, than the R:man emb^fiadors infifted upon the Cartha^ 
ghiians making a public declaration of their diflike of the projtiSl 
he was gone up^m. In order to impolc upon the matters of 
fliips at that time in the iil ind Cercina^ he gave out, that the 
republic of Carthage had fent him their cmhafTador to Tyre* Livy 
tells us, that he v/as not fo much alH'ctcd with the profpciS of 
his own unhappy fate, as with that of the calamities, which 
tiireatened his country. From Cercina he ftcered bis courfe for 
Tyrc^ where, upon his arrival, he w.xs treated with all the marks 
of'diftinclion due to his exalted merit. After flaying fomc days 
here, he let out for Antioch^ and had a conference with An^ 
^tioebus^s foil at Dap/mCj where he was celebrating fome folemn 
divcffions. From hence he polled to Ephefus^ where he met 
with a mod kind reception from that prince himfclf, wliorn he 
determined to enter upon a war with Ro?ne^ after he had been, 
for Ibmc time, in a fluctuating condition on that head. TuHy 
informs us, that, during his refidcnce here, a philofophcr, named 
Rhormio^ cflecmed the Ixsft orator in Afia., expatiated in an ha- , 
rangue on the duties of a general, and the rules of the military 
art, before him '; which churmtng the audience, Hannihal was 
alkcd his opinion of it. To which the Carthaginian frankly re- 
plied, That, in his time, he had feen many old dotard?, but 

G a “ none 
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, none that oime up to PhormwJ* Stobaus informs usii that thia 
Phormio was a Stoic philofopher ; and that when he undertook 
to prove, that a wife man only was fit to be a general, Hannibal 
laughed, as being convinced, that a (kill in martial afiairs was 
to be acquired, not by theory, but praflice. The Carthagi- 
niansj being appreheniive, that, by HannibaFs intrigues, they 
miglit be embroiled with the Romansy thought proper ta fend 
them advice, that he was withdrawn to the court of Antiochus. 
This news not a little alarmed them ; and the king might have 
turned fo lucky an accident greatly to his advantage, had he 
known how to make a proper ufe of it 
Hannibal Hannibal’s conftant opinion was, that flioiild be 
endea- made the feat of the war. To enforce this, he obferved to 

•vovrs to AntiochuSy that Italy would fupply a foreign invader both with 
embroil his 2^ fufficient quantity of provifions, and a proper number of re- 
cQvntry- criUts; and that if the Romans were permitted to tranfport their 
mennvith forces into any foreign country, no prince or ftate in the 

nians^//// could make headagainfi: them, Heuftered to fail to Car- 
thayrcy and did not doubt but he (hould perfuade his countrymen 

in*uRtft. ^ • n 1 ‘ •! 1 1 I- 

to take up arms againit the common enemy, provided the king 
would truft him with the command of a fleet of an hundred 
fliips, and a body of eleven thoufend land-forces. With thefe 
troops, he propofed making a defcent in feme part of Italy 5 
whilft the king himfelf (hould aflemble a numerous army, and 
put himfelf In a condition to advance to his relief, whenever it 
(hould be thought convenient. Had this (alutary advice been 
followed, Antmbus would not have been obliged foon after to 
fubmit to fuch condiiions of peace, as the Romans thought fit to 
impofc upon him. But, notwitW^pnding that prince’s wrong 
conduft, at firft he approved very much of Hannihalh propofal j 
which, induced that general to difpatch one Arijlcy a Tyrian^ to 
CarthagCy in order to engage the (enate there more ftrongly in 
his intereft. To fecurc the fidelity of this perfon, Hannibal 
made him fomc valuable prefents, after he had furnifhed him 
with proper inflruclioiis, and promifed him great rewards in 
AuUochus^ name, in cafe he happily executed his commiflion. 
Ariflo was no former arrived at Carthage^ than the people began^ 
to fufpeft the errand he came upon. As he afibciated only with 
the members of the Barcinian (adlion, the fufpicions, that Iiad 
been entertaimd, were turned into a violent prefumption of his 
guilt. So ihat he was feized, and called upon to clear himfelf j 
wliich not liavii^g the good fortune to do to tlie fatisfaflion of the 
dominant part}’, great debates arofe in the fenate concerning 

y PorYB. 1 . iii. Liv. ubi fup. c. 30. Corn. Nep. in Hannlb. 
Liv. 1 . xxxiii. c. ^ c. 46, 47. Cic. de orat. I. ii. n. 75, 76. 

Stub. fenn. 52. Kutrop. l.iv.c. 3,,Jus*riN. I.xxi. c. 2. 
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him. Some members of that auguft affembly, were for treating 
him as a fpy ; but others thought this might be a bad precedent, 
as no evidence could be produced againft him. Belides, they 
obferved, chat as fuch an adiion could be confidered in no other 
light than as a violation of the laws of hofpitality, t[\Q. Tyrians 
would not fail inakingrepri&Is upon the fubje^s of Carthage rc- 
liding in their dominions. However, the determination of thi.^ 
affair was deferred till the next day ; which gave ih^e crafty Ty- 
rian an opportunity of making hisefcape privately in the night. 

Before his departure, he left in the public hall, where jiiflics was 
adminiftred, a writing that fully declared the rcafon o: his 
coming to Carthage. The fenate, tolhevv how rellgioully they 
intended to obfcrve the laft treaty, immediately advice of 
this to the Romans 

The Romans^ foon after the arrival of the exprefi with !his Hannibal 
news, nominated P. Snlpicius and P, Vi Ulus ih.cir embafladors io cor, firs 
Antiochus^ ordering them to take Perganms in their way, thrit'i’.v/Z' Vil- 
they might confer yjxih Eumcnes^ who refidcJ there, a vildentb‘^^ //W 
enemy of Antiochus. Sulpicins detained ?xPergdm!4s by 
indifpofition ; but ^///wj,'in purfiiance of his orders, came to 
EphefuSy where he found HannibaL He had many conferences 
with him, paid him fevcral vifits, and fpecioiifly aftefted to fhew 
him a particular efleem on all occafions ; but his chief aim, by 
all this infidious behaviour, was to render him fufpeflcd, and 
lelTcn his credit witli the king ; in whicii he lucceeded but too 
well, as afterwards manifeftly appeared. This we learn both 
from Livy and Polybius ; the latter of which hiftorians represents 
this application of Villius to a premedirated del’ign, in 

order todeftroy his intereft with king Antiochus \ and the former 
owns, that the affair took a turn that\xa6tly ar.fwered fuch a 
defign. However, the firft author, for a very obvious reafbri, 
tells us, that the only end of Villiuf^ converfition with H mnibal 
was to found that general, and to remove any fears or appre- 
henGons he might be under from the Romans. Claudius^ on the 
authority of the Greek annalift Acilius^ affirmed, that ^cipio wms 
joined with Sulpicius and Villius in this ernbafly, and even tranf- 
foitted to pofterity fomc of the particulars that pafled in conver- 
fatioA betwixt the Roman mlniftcrs and Ilwnihai According to 
thefe authors, Scipio deGrcd Hannibal to tell him, who, in his 
opinion, was themoft celebrated general in hillory. To which 
the Carthaginian general replied, Alexander king of Macedcn^ 
becauie, with an inconfideiablc body of troops, he had defeated 
moft numerous armies, and extended his conquefts into countries 
fo widely diftanC, that it feemed impoffibic for any man even to 
tfaverfc thenu Being then' afkqd, who was the next to him, 

* Liv. I. xjcxiv. c. CO, 6o. 
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he anfwercd, Pj^rhus^ who firft underdoocl tlie art of oiicstmping 
to advantage.^ Nor did ever any commander, continu^ he, • 
make a more judicious choice of pofts* or better underftood hovf ■ 
to^ draw up bis forces, or was more happy in conciliating thp 
affeflions and favour of mankind to him. Scipio ihen demanding 
of him, whom he looked upon as the third captain, he made no 
fcrupic of mentioning himfelf. Here Scipio not bcina; able to. 
refrain from laughing, But what would you have faid, added 
he, had you vanquifted me? I would, replied HmvnbaU havp 
ranked myfelf above Alexander^ Pyrrhus^ and all ihc generals 
^ the world ever produced. Scipio was not infcnfiblc io this artful 
and delicate flattery ; which, by giving him no rival, feemeej 
to infinuate, that no captain was worthy of being put in com- 
parifon with him. This anfvver of Hannibal is much more 
probable and ingenious, than that mentioned by Plutarch^ who 
maSes that general to have given the firft place to Pyrrhus y the 
lecond to Scipio. and to himfelf the third ; which is low, jejune, 
and quite deftitute of that elegance and vivacity, which Lkys 
relation, in conformity to Hannibals charadier, is feafoned 
with 

Hannibal Antiocku*?, having entertained a fufpicion of Hannibal^ 
remums ever fiiice his late conferences with w'oul i iv)t, for (bine 
Mpi' \\mfSy admit hsni into his councils. 7'1'ds nl firft, thn^ 

cions hti’ ;io notice of. But al’tei wards, judging it expedient to 

inquire into the caufc of fuch a fudJen change in the king’s con-* 
towards him, that he might have an opportunity of clearing 
him ^ Innaf'^lff intreated that prince to difeoyer to him the reafon of 
his late coldncfs; which having learnt, he addrtfled himfelf to 
Antiochus in the fol!ov/ing terms : ‘SMy father Uamilcary Artr 
tiochus^ obliged me, in my tender infancy, at the altar, to 
‘‘ take an oath always to hear an inqilacablc averfion to the 
Romms. Animated by this hatred, I have waged war with 
them fix- and' thirty years; prompted thereto by it, I have 
“ abandoned my native country in times of peace, and taken 
fandluary in your dominions; fired by it, fiiould you fruftrate 
‘‘ my expeflations, 1 will fly to twsivy part of the globe, and 
endeavour to roufe up all nations againft the Romans. If any ^ 
‘‘ of your favourites therefore would raife tiieir credit with*yon 
by calumniating me, let them fcek'otlier methods of advancing 
“ themfclves. I Jwte mortally the Romansy and am equally 
hated bv them. For the truth of th’s I appeal to the mane^ 
of my fatlicr ilamikar^ and all the deities, who were v/itnedfes 
of my oath. So long therefore as you are difpofed to come 
to a rupcui c witli i\»c Romans, you may rank Hannibal dmongfi 


» Liv. I. XXXV. c. i4,&fcq. Polts. 1 . di. p. i 65 , 167. Plut. 
in Flamin. ^ in Pyrr. 

“ your 



your beft friends. But, if any confiderations (houM incline 
** you to a peace, I defire to be intirely excluded your councils.” 

This fpeecb^ uttered with fuch force and energy, and exprelfive 
of lb much fincerity, removed all the prejudices the king had 
imbilied i lb that Hannihal was not only refiored to favour, but 
preparations made to execute the fcheme he had formed 

Though the king had come to a rclblution lO give Antioclius 
the command of part of his fleet, yet, by the intrigues of 
miniflers, the equipment of it was not only at firft retarded, 
even the expediency of putting the Carthaginian in that poll de- 
bated in council. In fine, the malicious fuggeftionsofT^^^r the 
^stolian^ the efFefl of pure envy, made fuch an impreflion upon ' 
AntiochuC% low and groveling mind, in which a fordid jealoufy 
had extinguilhed all generous fentiments, that he dropt the 
aforefaid defign, an immediate execution of which only could, 
at that jun£lure, have cfFe£i;ually embaralTed the Romans, Same 
time after, the Carthaginians offered to fupply the Romans 
with million of bufiicls of wheat, and five hundred thoufand 
bufhels of barley, as a free gift. They alfo propoled to equip 
a fleet at their own expence for their fervice; and to remit to 
Rome at once the whole remainder of the fum impofed upon 
•them by the late treaty. The Ramans gave their embafladors a 
kind reception, and told them, ‘‘ That they (hould only require 
from their principals the (hips, which their late engagements 
** obliged them to furnilh 5 that they would pay ready money 
for whatever fiipplics of corn they fliould fend them ; and 
that the fum, due to them from Carthage^ (hould be paid in 
the manner llipulated by the laft treaty.’' From this incident, 
we may form fome fort of an idea of the incredible induftry of 
the Carthaginians^ as well as of their furprifing genius for trade. 

For it appears from hence, that, tho’ they had been exhaufted 
by a moll ruinous war, ftript of almoft all their dominions, de- 
prived of their Ihips, and feemingly reduced to the extremeft 
miiery, they yet found means, in ten or twelve years time, to 
become wealthy and powerful. This certainly could only have 
been the efFc£l of a flourifliin^t and extenfive trade. At what 
^ an exalted pitch of power therefore mull they have arrived, had 
/jfcwwW either been duly fupported in Italy ^ or contended . with 
a iiation of not fuch an invincible refolution for the dominion of 
. the world *= ! • 

Some time after, Antiochus fo\xv\A his affairs in fuch a per- Hanni* 

f lexed fituation, that he was at a lofe what meafures to purfuc. balV ad- 
n this emergency, his miniflers were obliged to have recourfc^E.vV/'/o 

him* 

Liv. 1. XXXV. c. 19 . Poi.YB. 1. XV. & I. iii. Sex, Jul. Frontin. 
ftrat. 1 . i. c. 8 . e^. 7 . Just. 1 . xxxi. c. 4 , 5 . ® hi v, ubi fup. c. 

42. & 1 . xxxvi. c. 4. Appian, in Libyc. Just, ubi fup. 
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to HofinihaL That renowned general, forgetting the ill ul^e 
he had met with, appeared as much difpofed to affift the diftref]^ ‘ 
'grince with his advice, as he would have beeh capable, had hia 
plan of operations taken place. He drew up for him a (cheme, 
that would probably have extricated him out of all difficulties, 
had it been immediately put in execution. But, tho* the fpeech 
Hannibal made on this occafion was received by the Syrian mi- 
niftry with great applaufe, yet they Hill proved deaf to all his 
falutary admonitions 

Hannibal After Aniiochus was forced to abandon Europe^ by the 
^^^''^^'^'^viflorioiis arms of Romans^ he retired to Ephefus. Here 
a ffa-en- without any appre- 

gngemeni. Qf danger, his flatterers perfuading him, that the enemy 

never durft purfue him into Afta, Hannibal^ being now in great 
cfteein at that prince’s court, thought it but juft to undeceive 
hinf in a point of fuch importance. In confequcncc of which, 
A'iikchus made the ncccflary difpofitions for his defence ; but all 
his efforts prove J unfuccefsful. Even his fleet, under the con- 
du6l of the great Hannibal himfelf, was defeated by that of the 
Rhodians^ commanded by Eudamus^oK of Sida^ on the coaft 
of Pamplyliaj and miferably ftiattered. However, the Rhodians 
fuflered extremely in the a£lion, fuftaining almoft as great a lofs 
, of men and fliips as Hannibal, The bad fuccefs of this engage* 

xnent was intirely owing to the ill conduit of Apollonius^ one of 
Anldochus^s admirals, who fled, with the fquadron he commanded, 
almoft in the beginning of the fight. Notwithftanding which, 
Hannibal made an excellent retreat, the enemy being fcarce in a 
condition to purfue him. However, the Rhodians detaching 
Chariclitus with twenty beaked fliigs to Patara^ and Megijliy 
a finall iHand, with a commodious port, in the fea of Lycia^ 
prevented the jundion of HannibaVs fhattcred gallics with the 
other divifions of the Syi'ian fquadron ; which was a great mor- 
tification to the Carthaginian, In fliort, after a feries of mif- 
for tunes, Antiochm himfelf obliged to fend Tteufis^ the 

governor of Lydia ^ and his fon Antipater , with a carte blanche^ 
to the Roman camp, in order to procure a peace upon any 
terms. The article chiefly infifted upon was, that Hannibal t 
fhoul.l be delivered up to the Romans ; with which Antioebusj 
llannibrd being unable to defend himfelf, was forcerl to comply. How- 
obliged ever, Hannibal^ fbrefeeing wfiat would happen, had taken care 
tojly to to retire in tinic to the ifland of Crete, It appears from Scipio 
Crete; Naftcah fpcech in Zzi/y, that Hannibal was a general in the' 

Syrian army at the battle of Magyiefia ; from whence, as well 
as from other circumftanccs, we have reafon to believe, that he ' 


** Liv. ubi fUp. c. 7, 
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wasprefent in all the principal aSionSi that happened'between 
' the Romans and Aniiochus 

HAKtfiBAt, upon bis arrival in CretCy took fanfluary 
amongft the Gortyniu But having brought great treafurc with 
him^ and confidering the avarice of the Cretans^ he judged it 
would be proper to have recourfe to fome flratagem, in order to 
fecure himfelf ; efpecially as he had realbn to apprehend, that 
tlie Cretans were advertifed of the riches he brought with him. 

He therefore filled fevcral vefiels with molten lead, juft covering 
them over with gold and filver; which he depofited in the 
temple of Diana^ in the prefence of the Gortynii^ with whom, 
he faid, he trufted all his treafure. ^ujiin tells us, that he left 
this there as a fccurity for his good behaviour, and lived for fome 
time very quietly in thofc parts. However, he took care to 
conceal his riches in hollow flatucs of brafs, which, according 
to fome, he always carried along with him, or, as others will 
have it, expoi’ed to view in a place of public refort, as things of 
/ little value. At laft he retired to the court of Prujias king of and after • 
Bitljyniay with whom he found means to unite fevcral neigh- wards to 
bouring princes and ftates, and fo formed a powerful confederacy Prufias 
againft Eumenes king of Pergamus^ a profefled friend to 
Romans. A rupture foon commenced betwixt them, which ^hynia. 
was followed by a great cffulion of blood on both fides. During 
this war, Hannibal is faid to have given Eumenes fevcral defeats, 
and reduced him to great ftreights, more by force pf genius, 
and dint of conduct, than fupcriorityof ftrength^ 

The Romans^ receiving intelligence of the important fervices^''^/^/" 
Hannibal had done Prufias^ and of the influence he had at tbat-^^ 
prince’s court, fent 7 ^. FZ//w/W//5 thither as their 

bafTador. Flamtnius^ at his firft audience, complained of 
proteSion gave reprefenting that famous gc-y^^yyr. 

ncral “ as the moft inveterate and implacdlilc enemy the Romans 

ever had ; as one who had ruined both his own country and ^ 
Antiochusj by drawing them into a deftruflive war with 
Rome.** Prufias^ in order to ingratiate himfelf with the mans. 
Romansy immediately fent a party of fokliers to furround Han- 
mibaPs houfe, that he might find it impolfible to make his 
efcape. The Carthaginiany having before difeovered, that no 
confidence was to be repofed in Prnjtas^ had contrived Icvcn 
fecret palTages from his houfe, to evade the machinations of the 
enemies, even if they could carry their point at the Bithynian 
court. But guards being polled on thefe, he could not fly, 

« Liv. 1 . xxxvi. c. 41. l.xxxvii. c. 23-25. & 1 . xxxviii. c 58-60, 

■ Flor. 1. ii. c. 8 . ZoNAR. 1. ix. c. 20. * Corn. Nep in Ilannib. 

c. 9 , TO. Justin. 1. xxxii. c. .j.. Liv. l.xxxix. c. 51 . Georg. SvK- 
CEL. in chronograph, p. 285. Valer. Max. l.iii. c. 7. 
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tho% according to he attempted it. Perceiving dit^ejfbne 
jio poiBbility of efcaping, he had rfecourfc to poiibti, which he 
had long referved for this melancholy occadon. This takii^ in 
his hand, “ Let us, faid he, deliver the Romm from the dif- 
** quietude, with which they have long been tortured, lince 
they have not patience to wait for an old man’s death. jRfa- 
minius will not acquire any reputation or glory by a viflory 
•• gained over a betrayed and defencelefs perfon. This Tingle 
day will be a lading teilimony of the degeneracy of the 
** mans. Their anceftors Pyrrhus intelligence of a dclign 
to poifon him, that he might guard againd the impending 
danger, even when he was at the head of a powerful army 
in Italy ; but they have deputed a perfon of confular dignity 
to excite Prujias impioufly to murder one, who has taken 
iTcfuge ill bis dominions, in violation of the laws of hofpr-^ 
taliiy.’* Then he denounced dreadful imprecations againft 
Pruftas^ and his kingdom, and invoked the gods prefiding over 
the facred rights of hofpitality j after which, drinking off the 
poifon he had prepared, he expired, at feventy years of age, 
Cmielius Nepos ituiinatcs, that Hannibal dedroyed himfelf by a 
fubtle (C) poifon, which he carried about with him in a ring 
for that purpofe. Plutarch relates, that, according to fame 
writers, he ordered a fervant to drangle him with a cloak 
wrapped about his neck ; and others will iiave it, that, in imi- 
tation of Midas and Thmi/iocles^ he drank bulls blood. Be 
that as it will, his death refleSed an eternal ignominy and dif- 
grace upon the Romans^ whofe infatiable third after empire had 
extinguiflied all generous fentiments, and every fpark of virtue, 
in their minds *5. • 

Wscha- Thus died Hannibal^ the greaied general perhaps, notwith- 
radir. Handing his misfortunes, that any age ever produced s a general, 

B Liv. ubi fup. & c. 65. Plut. in Flamin. Corn. Njep. & 
Justin, ubi fup. Zonar. ubi fup, c. 21. * 


(C) TiOitm'rn r.'^lates, that Han- 
Tiihcd wan under no apprchenfion 
of a fudJen'violent olcath, tho’ 
he took fiich precautions to fe- 
cure himfelf. 1 ins was occafioned 
by an anfwer the oracle 
him, when conialtcd on a cer- 
tain emergnu}, to wit, that he 
ftiould die* in Liby'r. However, 
adds, that aLthor, the predidion 
was fuliilied ; :.nce the fpot of 


ground, on which he took the 
fatal draught,, was called Libya, 
ylurelius Vidor tells us, that Han^ 
vihed died in a village of Bilhynia 
called Libyffh^ fituated near iht 
fca, where he was buried in a 
wooden coffin, with this inferip- 
tion upon his tomb. Here lies 
Hannibal ; and that this wasltill 
remaining in his time (3). 


{ Zinur. I, ix. xS. AnreL Vid, in JlJnnil, Julfin, 
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who would have utterly fubverted the haughty Reman republic, 
hsLd he not been facrificed to the refentment of an envious, wicked, 
and moft abandoned faflion. \Polybiu% Teems to make him a 
pattern for all fuccceding commanders; and Livy^ notwith- 
ftanding his partiality, owns himfelf aftonifbed at his wonderful 
conduit, after the defeat of his brother AfdrubcU* No other 
general, after lb terrible a blow, could have maintained himfelf 
in one of the pooreft fpots of lialy^ for feveral years, without any 
reinforcement of troops, or fupplies of provifions,from Carthage. 
The perfeit harmony kept up in his army, compoied of fuch a 
variety of nations, to wit, Greeks^ Africans^ Spaniards^ Gauls^ 
Carthaginians^ Italians^ &c. differing in laws, manners, lan- 
guage, genius, and almoft every other particular, even after 
fortune had declared againll him, and when they were in want 
both of money and provifions, was a full demonftration of Jiis 
confummate abilities. The inviolable attachment of his new 
allies to him, when he was reduced to the neceffity of making 
them fuftain almoft the whole burden of the war, by quartering 
his army upon them, and levying contributions in their refpedlivc 
countries, clearly evinces the lame thing. Polybius obferves, 
that he over-reached moft of th^‘ generals that oppofed him, but 
was himfelf never outwitted by any of them ; and feems to in- 
sinuate, that it would have been much more fatal to the Car-* 

* thaginians to have loft him, than any of the armies he ever 
commanded. And indeed, it fufficiently appears, from the 
preceding part of this hiftory, that he was the life and Ibul not 
only of the army, likewife of the Carthaginian ftatc. In 
line, by his own furpriftiig capacity, he carried on a war againll 
the moft martial people in the world many years, in a remote 
country, in fpite of the violent oppofition made by a p6^^erlul 
domeftic faction, which rcfuTcd him fupplies of every kind, and 
thwarted him on all cccafu/ns. With l^gard to his political 
character, we lhall only obferve, that the fecret intelligence he 
held with Philip king of Alacedon^ the wife counfels he gave 
Antiochus^ the double regulation he introduced at Carthage^ the 
potent confederacy he formed in favour of king Prujias^ befidcs 
jmany other inftances, that will occur to our readers, evidently 
prove him to have made as great a figure in the cabinet, as the 
field. What we have already obferveJ of his facetious difpofi- 
tion, and love for the mules, is confirmed hy Gellius and others. 
" His religious and moral conduct Lhy paints in tha blacked co- 
lours. But the humanity with wliich he treated the bodies of 
jRAarcellris zi\^ Seinpronius Craichus ; the high reverence he cx- 
prefted for the gods on all occalions; liis lingular continence, and 
uncommon wildom ; his contempt of riches ; the extraordinarv 
temperance he was famous f )r, even in the midft of the greareft 
affluence, wlum at the head of the ftatc of Carthage \ thefe 

Alining 
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fhining qualities) we fay, and others, attefted by the bed: au- 
thors, will not permit us to give any attention to the unfair re- 
prefentation of that prejudiced hiftorian. Polybius however 
intimates, that he was accufcd at Carthage of avarice, and of 
cruelty at Rome ; and that people were much divided in their 
fentiments concerning him. This cannot appear ftrangc to any 
one, who confidcrs, that, as he had many implacable enemies 
in both cities, he mud, of courfe, have been drawn by Ibme 
of them ill the inoft difad vantageous light. But though, adds 
Polybius^ wc fliould allow (bmc of the dcfedls he has been charged 
with true, yet it would be but fair to conclude, that they ought 
rather to be attributed to the difficulties with which he was 
obliged to druggie during the courfe of fo long and burdenfomc 
a v/.ir, than to his own natural difpofition. Befides, he might 
be forced frequently to fall in with the inclinations of his officers, 
when they were oppofite to his own, in order to excite them to 
a chearful difeharge of their duty. Thefc, it is reafonable to 
fiippofe, he could not always keep within proper bounds, con- 
fidcring the natural bent of his countrymen, any more than the 
foldicns, who fought under them. Be that as it will, Polybius 
looked upon Hannibal to have been a general of fo noble and 
fublimc a genius, that, in his opinion, had he at fird attacked 
other powers, and referved the Romans for the lad nation to have 
contended with, he mud have intircly overthrown their republic, 
and confequentiy rendered Carthage midrefe of the world 
Difputes. It has been already obferved, that, by one of the articles of 
the late treaty, the Carthaginians were to redore to Maftnijfa all 
Car- ^he territories and cities he podefled before the beginning of the 
^ war. To thefe Scipio annexed paiff of Syphax^s dominion'^^ in 
finiffa ' reward the zeal and affedion that prince had difcovered 

for the Romans on all occafions, ever fincc the commencement 
of his alliance with them. After Hannibars flight to Jntlochusj 
and his emiflary Ar^o^s efeape related above, the Ro?nans began 
to look upon the Carthaginians with a fufpicious eye, though, 
to prevent all didrud, the latter of thefe dares had ordered two 
ftiips to purfue Hannibal^ confifeated his effeds, rafed his houfe, 
and, by a public decree, declared him an exile. It was agreed 
likewife to notify to the Romans AriJlo\ commiffion, as well as 

^ Aul. Cell. nod. Attic. I. v. c. 5. Polvb. 1 . xl. & alib. Liv. 
1 , xxviii. c. 12. &alib. pafT. Just, l.xxxii. c.4. Dioo. Sic. l.xxvi. 
& alib. in excerptis Valcf. Corn. Nep. & Aurel. Vict. ubi fup. 
Pi.uT. in Hannib. in Marcel, in Flamin. & alib. Vai.hr. Max. Po- 
i.y/CN. S. JuL. Frontin. paff. Appian. in Libyc. in Ibcr. & in 
Hannib. Oros. & Zonar. pafT. Vide etiain Polyii, in excerp. legat. 
33. I. IV. 1 . XXV. c. 17. Lucan, Sil. Ital. pafl“ alio% quamplu- 
r*m. feripter. Gra;c. & Latin. 
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efetpe, in order to {hew their di&pprobation of HonnihaV^ de- 
iign, by the deputies they difpatched to Rme^ to complain of 
majiniffa*^ unjuft pretenfions. That prince, being apprifed 
that Carthage was miferably rent by faflions, and upon but very 
indiiFerent terms with the Romans^on account of the two events 
above-mentioned, feized upon part of amaritim territory, which 
was .c^ftremely rich and fruitful, fituated near the LeJJer Syrtis^ 
called Emporia. Both Tides fent embafladors to Rome on this 
occafion, to fupporc the titles of their refpedive mafters to the 
diftrift in difpute. The Carthaginians alleged, ‘‘ That this was 
within the limits of their African dominions, as fettled by 
Scipio. This, they obferved, had been acknowlcged by Ma* 
himfelf, who, when he bad purfued one Aphires^ a 
Numidian prince, lurking about the borders of Cyrenaica^ 
would not pafs through Emporia^ without afking leave of ^le 
** Carthaginians^ looking upon it then as a territory indifputably 
‘‘ belonging to them.” To which the Numidian minifters re- 
plied, “ That what they fo confidently advanced about Scipio*s 
fettling the limits, was falfc ; and that the Carthaginians^ in 
‘‘ ftriflnefi and equity, ought only* to have the fpot of ground, 

“ on ^\\\chByrfa ftood, every other part of their African domi- 
nions being taken from the natives by fraud and violence. 

To which they added, as to the diftricSt in queftion, the Car* 
thaginians could not prove themfclves to have been in pofleffion 
of it fince the infancy of their republic ; nay, that it had 
been any confiderable time under their jurifdi£tion. I'liey 
concluded therefore, that as the Carthaginians and Numi* 

“ dians had been mafters of it iiy turns, juft as fuccefs attended 
their refpeftive arms, it v^ould be but equitable in the fenace 
to permit things to remain in their prefent fituation.” Here- 
upon the confeript fathers thought proper to fend Sclplo Africa* 
nus^ C. Cornelius Cethegus^ and M. Minntius Rufus^ to examine 
the controverfy upon the fpot. However, they returned without 
coming to any refolution, leaving the bufinefs in the fame un- 
certain ftate in which they found it. Whether the comrniilioners 
a^ed in this manner of their own head, or by order of the fe- 
^jatc, is not fo certain, as that the iiitcreft of the Romans ren- 
dered a perfe£l harmony betwixt the contending parties theii 
improper. For otherwife Scipio^ who had deferved fo well of 
* both of them, could, by his own fingle authority, have put an 
end to tlie difpute 

Masinissa, not fatisfied with the pofleffion of the diftrift^iJ^ Ro' 
he had fo unjuftly ufurped, over-ran a province, that his, father.nians ae* 
Gala had taken from the Carthaginians^ and Syphax from 

2 PoLVB. in excerpt, legat. iiS. Liv. 1. xxxiv. c. 6i. Appian. 
in Libyc. 


from 
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the differ- from whom it had returned to^its former mafters, tblfough thd 
encei be- charms and endearments of Sophentfia. The Carthaginian de- 
tweeu puties pleaded the caufe of their principals, and Majiniffa his^ 

ibm. before the Roman commiffioners, with exceeding heat. The 

Carthaginians reclaimed this territory, as having originally be- 
longed to their anceftors, and afterwards reftored to them by 
Syphax.^* On the other hand, Mafiniffa infifted, “ that it 
was formerly part of his father’s kingdom ; that, in con* 
fequence of this title, he had taken pofleflion of it ; and that 
his pretcnfions were (b indubitable, that he only feared, left 
** the modefty of the which might render them timorous 

of indulging a friend and ally in bis juft claims upon their 
‘‘ common enemy, Ihould prove prejudicial to, him.” The 
commiffioners, in conformity to the difpofition of their republic, 
re^rred this difpute, which happened ten years after the former, 
to the decifionof the fenatejandconfequentlvleft it undetermined. 
However, in the confulate of L. /Efwlius Paulus and Cn, Beebius 
VTamphilus^ the Romans effefled an accommodation betwixt 
Mafiniffa and the Carthaginians^ confirming the former in the 
pofleffion of his unjuft acquifitions, and reftoring to the latter an 
hundred hoftages they had till that time detained 
Mafiniflii Masini'>9*a, gralpiiig at farther conquefts, endeavoured foon 
endea^mif t^SlQT to embroil the Carthaginians with the Romans. In order 
to €n^iQtlx,o this, he concerted meafurcs with tlie embafladors in 
/-&^Car- 4 fricay to prejudice the confeript fathers againft them. The 
did not fcruple to affirm, that, to their certain knowlege, 
Romans of Macedon^ w'ith whom the Romans then were 

upon the verge of a war, had privately fent embaffadors to Car- 
thage^ to negotiate an alliance with that ftate; and that the 
fenate was aflcmbled bv night in the temple of dtifeuJapius^ to 
confer with them ; whilft the former, in as ftrong»a manner, 
aflerted, that iho Carthaginians had difpatched minifters to Per- 
feus, to conclude a treaty with. him. Livy feems to intimate, 
diat the Carthaginians would not own this ; but that the Romans, 
always attentive to the iiifinuations of their enemies, belicvtxl it 
to be true. The future conduct of that people towards Car-^ 
thage renders Livy^ authority, in this point, indifputable K 
Andm^Kes long^atter x}i\\% Mafiniffa made an irruption into the 

antri^- province of Tyfia, where lie foon pofilfled himfclf of above 

^pptan wilf have it, filty towns and caftles/ 
obliged the Carchaghiians to apply, wdih great importunity, 
Tyf^^ to the Roman ieinte for redrefi, their hands being fo tied up by 
^ ariicie of t!;e laft treaty, that they coulil not repel force by 

force, in cafe of an invalion, without the confent of xhzRomanx. 

^ Lu'. 1, xl. c. 17. k c. 34, Vide k Am an. ubi fup. *Liv. 
.1. xir C. Z2. 
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T'ht, Carthaginian niinifiers at Rome re^refented the mirerable Vearof 
condition of their republic in the moft moving terms. They the Hood 
declared, That Majinijfa was intirely void of honour ; that, 86. 

without the interpofitton of that auguft aflembly, to whom^^hChrift 
“ they thenaddrefled themTelves, no limits could be prefcribed 
to his cruelty, infolence, avarice and ambition. They there- 
** fore begged the confer ipt fathers either themfelves to determine • 

the point in debate betwixt their principals and Mafmiffa^ or 
to fufFer the former to diflodge the latter from his conquefts 
by force of arms $ or laftly, if they were refolved to fupport 
the Numidian in all his unjuft pretenfions, to fpecify, once 
** for all, what territories the Carthaginians were to cede to 
“ him, that they might know what hereafter they had to depend 
“ upon.*’ To this they fubjoined, “That, \i iht Carthaginians 
had incurred the dirpleafurc of the Romans in any |X)int in- 
“ advertently fince the conclufion of the laft peace, they begged 
they would punifh them for the offence themlelvcs, and not 
leave them expofed to the inflilts and vexations of Majimjfa^ 
fince they preferred an utter extinftion to the barbarities and 
“ depfedations they were forced to fuffer from fo mercileft a 
** tyrant.” Then proftrating themfelves upon the earth, they 
biirftout into tears; which making a deep impreffion upon the 
fenate in their favour, Gulitjfa^ Majinifa\ fort, being then 
prefent, and called upon to vindicate his father’s condudt, replied 
in terms to the following effed : “ That he had received no in- 
“ ftrudions from his father how to ad in the prefent emergency^ 
fince it could not be forefecn, that any thing would be laid to 
his charge. That the Carthaginians had had ieveral clandeftine 
meetings by night in the tcAnple of MfadapD^s^ tiie objed of 
“ whofe confultations was kept, fecrct from hmi, after which 
“ deputies were difpatched to Rome. Tlj.^t tlie foie defign of 
“ his father’s fending him to Rome wa«?, to intreat the fenate 
not to pay any regard to the infinuatiens of the common 
“ enemy againft him, fince the implacable hatred they bore 
him was occafioned by the inviolable fidelity, with which he 
had fo long been attached to Romans.^* "I'he fenate, after 
Hearing both tides, anfwered, “ That it would be proper for 
“ Gulujfa to fee out immediately for Nnmidia^ in order to ac- 
“ quaint his father with the complaints of the Carthaginians 
againft him. That he ought to fend deputies to RjiTra:^ to 
remove all difficulties that obftruded an accommodation.be- 
“ tween him and them. I'hat they would continue to ferve 
him as they had hitherto done, but not to the prejudice of the 
“ Carthaglnia7is. That it was but juft the ancient limits ihould 
be preferved. That the Carthaginians ought to be maintaineJ 
“ in the polfeffidn of thofe territories, which the late treaty had 
“ allotted them.*’ I'he deputies of both nev/ers were then cJii- 

miffed 




faiiTed with tbe ufual presents. The Rsnu^ were prompted to 
fiA after this! perfidious manner, partly by tnat implacable hatred 
they bore tlie Carthaginians^ and partly by the hopes of receiving 
fuccdurs from Mafmtjfa in the Maadmian war, which they were 
juft going *to enter upon. The Numidian anfwered their ex^ 
pedtations ; for he did not only fupply them with corn, but like- 
wife was upon the point of fending a body of troops, confifting 
of a thoulanxl horfe, and as many foot, with twenty-two ele- 
phants, under the command of his fbn Mifagenes^ to their af- 
iiftance. However, this proceeded rather from a motive of 
policy than gratitude $ for he confidered,' that if the Romans were 
vidlorious in this war, his affairs could but remain in the fame 


• fituation ; whereas, (hould they be overcome, he doubted not 

reducing Carthage^ and making himfelf mafter of Africa^. 

,The Carthaginians^^ notwithftanding the lamentable flavery 
lainous under which they groaned, difpatched embaflkdors to Rtnne^ who 
haviour of acquainted the ftnate, “ That their ftate would immediately 
the Ro- tranfport a million of bufliels of wheat, and five hundred thou- 

inans to « j bufhels of-barley, into what part of the world the Romans 
Lar- « That they were fenfible fuch a fupply was not pro- 

nians" portioned to thofe happy effeefts of the Roman generofity and 
goodnefi, which their principals had fo long experienced, 
neither did it come up to their inclinations. But that they 
hoped it would be coiifidered, by way of atonement for this 
defc£l, that, during the profperity of both republics, in 
former times, they had given frequent inftances of tlieir being 
true and faithful allies.’’ Maftnijfa\ etnbafladors not only 
offered the fame quantity of corn, but likewife to reinforce the 


Roman army with another body of twelve hundred horfe, attended 
by twelve more elephants, and to obey all the fenate’s com- 
mands with the utmoft alacrity. But neither could the Car^ 
thaginianSi by fuch an abje£l and mean-fpirited behaviour, a 
fufficient indication of that low and groveling mind, which 
feems to have been the diftiiiguilhing charafleriftic of their na- 


tion, prevail upon the Romans to difeontinue their chicane. They 
fpun out matters to a tedious length, not permitting the minifters 
they employed to adjuft all difputes betwixt Maftniffa and the 
Carthaginians^ to arrive at a decifion. By this condu£l they 
enabled the former to exhauft the latter, and confequently paved 
the way to the immediate deftiuflionof a ftate, which to them, 
of all others, ft ill appeared the moft formidable ", 

Cato hfcrs Whatever villainous defigns ihcRomatis might have formed, 
Gh impla- they affedled to (hew a great regard to the principles of juftice. 
cable .^nd honour. They therefore feat CatOy^ man famous for com- 
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“ Liv. 1 . xlii. c. 23, 24. & c. 7g. Appian. in Libyc. p. 37. 
F01.VB. ubiiup. Liv. I. xliii. C.6. Appian. in Libyc. 
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inittmg thfe fpeciolis prercaet bf pbblte fpjpfti f^f^'^tred tp 

ai^ommoikte all Jftflfercjtcw betwixt Mttfinij^ an<i 'the'&?/?Aff-/^^^'Car- 
gmiansu The latttA wH knew' their fatej they 
mitted to Tuch a‘ hi^iatioD, and therefore appealed to the treaty^*^^^”** 
which had* Been cb^uded by Sdpk^ as the only rule, by which 
both their cQodufl, and that oT their adverfary, ought be examined. 

This unnafonable appeal fo^incenfed tlte righU'am Cato^ that he 
pronounced tliem 4 devoted people; As the intention of that 
upright perlbn was -hot fo much to forward the obfervation qI^ 
conclufion of trdati^s^ fts' to widen breaches, difcover the (Ifength 
and condition oi 'Carthdge^ which, was the,n very •flourifliine, 
notwithftanding thel many blows it had received, and gratify the 
Raman ambition by all poflSble means, ’it is not fo ftiange, that 
he fbould, even in the moft'abfurd/'thougli moft virulent man- 
ner, prefs the fenate, aftcr-his return home, to deft loy that cify.* ’ 

It is much more wonderful; that'a/VrnViwiW ihouIJ cenfure this 


condudf, wlien it fo cxa6!tly quadrates with that of a certarn court, 
which he cannot poflibly be a flrahger to, iTor above a century 
paft. 'However, as we have more Axittabare jealoz4fy of the 
groiving power^ as well as ambitious defigns, of that court, we 
may, without offence, give it as our opinion, that, in order to 
feCure thb liberties of Europe^ as well* as to introduce public 
faith, jtillice,and honour once more intotlie world,it isnccefiary,* 
that the /late reprcfcHted by that court' flmld be humbled^ if not 
defrayed ' , ' ’ ‘ . * • . \ 

Some years before this Carthage was miferably rent byMafinifla 
thtee potent fadliohs. That devoted to the Ramans was headed the 
by ova: HannOy a delcendent, as may be fupiwfed, of theperfoiij^'^riha- 
who ruined his country by not fuppOrting Hannibal \ that in the 
iiitereft of Maftnijfa by Hannibal^ furnamed Pajfcr ; and that 
formed of the populace by Hamilcar^ furnamed Sannis^ and Car^ 


thah> But, of late, two powerful parties ‘had ftruggled for the 
dominion of the city, one of which, called the popular faSIion^ 
prevailed Over the other, compofed of the grandees, and their 
adherents, and expelled forty of 'the fena'tors. ’ They retired to , 
the court of Mafinijfu^ to' excite him to a war with »hc6Vr- 
thaginians^ who lent .GuluJJa 5jnd Miciffa^ two of liis fons, to 
Carthage^ to folicit their return. However, the gates were fluit 
upon them at their approach, left the people, moved by the 
tears of thole related to the exiles,^ fhoulJ grant their requeft. 
Nay, Hamilcar^ furnamed Sannis^ one of the Carthaginian ge- 
nerals, clofely purfued Gulujfa^ and cut off foine of his retinue. 
This occafioning a frefh rupture, Maftnijfa befieged Orofeopa^' 


• Liv. in epit. 47, 48,49. Appian.uW fup, c. 38.^ Flor. Lii- 
c. 15. Vell. Paterc. 1 . i. ftthfin. PLut. in Caton. Vide be hlftoli'C 
des Carthagin. par M. Rollxn, tom. i. p. 42 1 < 
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in violation of the laft treaty. JJdrubal^ another Carthaginian 
general, advanced to the relief of Orofeopa^ with an army of 
twenty- five thoufand foot, and four hundred horle, and was im- 
mediately joined by a tx)dy of fix thouland men, under the 
conduct of Jfajts and Suba^ two Numidian captains, who deferted 
from Majinijpi. Animated by thisacceffionofftrength,ir^rate/ 
approached the Numidiany and flcirmiflicd fuccelsfully with (bme 
of the advanced guards. Maftniffay obferving the ^gernefs of 
the Carthaginiany retired before him, as though he was afraid of 
his fuperior force, and inlcnfibly drew him into a large and de- 
folate plain, furrounded with precipices, and void of all kinds of 
fuftenance. Jfdrubaly finding himfclf thus decoyed, polTcfled 
himfclf of feveral eminences, and prepared for an engagement ; 
which immediatcl)- enfuing, and ending in favour of Maftniffoy 
the Carthaginians fued for peace. In order to terminate their 
contefts with that prince, the Carlhagmians offered to yield up 
tlie territory of Ewporidy to pay down two hundred talents of 
filvcr, and remit eight hundred more at a ftipulated time to him. 
But Maftnijfa infifiing upon the return of the exiles, they did 
not come to any dccifioii. It is obfervable, that tlie Roman de- 
puties, who arrived in the Numidian camp (bon after the engage- 
ment, had orders to infift upon a peace, in cafe the Carthaginians 
defeated MaJiniJ/a ; but to afllirc that prince of the continuance 
of their friendmip, and puflrhini on to the war, in cafe he was 
viftorious. This they did, in order to complete the ruin of the 
Carthaginians. How, through the vindiflivc difpolition of 
Gulujfay and the breaking out of the plague amongft them, the 
Carthaginian forces were almoft utterly cleftroyed, our readers will 
find in a former part of this work, to which we muft allb beg 
leave to refer them for the particulars of the a£Uon jud hinted 
at P. 

Cato/rr- Ever fince Carthage had rejefled the mediation' of thei?^- 
*vaiis ^pQUjYiansy Cato had made his utmoft efforts to prevail upon the 
. R^man fathers to deftroy that city. But Sdpio Najica.^ having 

to ^ fuperior influence in the fenate, had hitherto, notwithfianding 
the grievous provocation be met with from the Carthaginiansy 
^painji related? prevented a rupture. However, the people of 

Cartha^Tc. GarihagCy knowing the Romans to be their inveterate enemies; 
^ and reflefiing upon the iniquitous treatment they had met with 
from them ever lince the commencement of their difputes with 
Mafmijfay were under great appreheiifions of a vifit from them, 
7^0 prevent this, as much as in them lay, by a decree of the 
ienate, they impeached AfdrubalgmmX of the army, and Car- 
thalo commander of the auxiliary forces, together with their 

P Liv. in cpit. xlviii. Appian. ubi fup. Univerf, hift. voLxii. 

p. 66—69. 
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accomplices, as guilty of high treafbn, for being the authors of 
the war waged againft the king of Numidta. They fent a de- 
putation to Romej to dilcover what fcntiments were entertained 
there of their late condudl, and to know what fatisfa( 9 ion the 
Rmam required. Thefe minifters meeting with a cold recep- 
tion, other deputies were difpatched, who returned with the fame 
fuccefs. This made the unhappy citizens of Carthage believe, 
that their deftru6tion was refolved upon ; which threw them into 
the utmoft defpair. And indeed they had but too juft grounds 
for fuch a melancholy apprehenfion, the Roman feiiatc now dif- 
covering an inclination to fall in with Cato'^ meafures. It is 
faid, that, in order to excite the confeript fathers to a vigorous 
refblutlon againft the Carthaginians^ that incendiary, after one of 
his moft virulent fpecches, threw out of the lappet of his robe, 
in the midft of the fenate, fome African figs, whofc fize agd 
beauty obferving the fenators to admire; Kncuo^ faid he, that it 
is hut three days fince thefe figs were gathered ; fuch is the di fiance 
between the enemy and us. About the fame time the city of 
Utica^ being the fecond in Africa^ and famous for its immenfc 
riches, as well as its equally capacious and commodious port, fub- 
mitted to ths Romans, As thepofleflion of fi> important a for- 
trefs, which, by reaibn of its vicinity to Carthage^ might ferve 
as a place of arms in the attack of that city, enabled the Romans 
to put the defign they had been lb long meditating in execution, 
immediately after this event, they declared war againft the Car- 
ihaginiansy without the leaft hefitation. In confcqucncc of 
which declaration, the confuls M, Manilius Nepos2i\\i L.'Mar- 
cius Cenforinus were difpatched with annrmy and aflcct, to begin 
hoftilities with the utmoft expedition. The land-forces, deftined 
to a6l againft the Cdrthaginiansj confifted of eighty thouland 
foot, and four thoufand chofen horle; and the fleet of fifty 
quinqueremes, befides a vaft number of tranfports. The confuls 
had fecret orders from the fenate, not to conclude the operations 
but by the deftru£l;ion of Carthage^ without which, the republic 
pretended, (he could not but look upon all her pofteflions as in- 
fecure and precarious. Purfuant to the plan they had formed, 
they landed the troops firft at Lilybaum in Sicily^ from whence, 
after receiving a proper refrefhment^ it was propofed to tranfport 
thttntoUtica^ j. 

The anfwcr brought by the lafPefnbaffadors to Carthage 
not a little alarmed the inhabitants of that city. But tliey werc^^^^ ’ 
not yet acquainted with the refolutions taken at Rome, They 
therefore lent frefh embafladors thither, whom they invefted 
full powcis toadlas they (houlJ think fit for die good of the j nf the 

Cartha- 

s Liv. Appian. Plot, ubi fup, Zonar. 1. ix, c. 26. PiiN. I.xv. ginians ; 
c. iS. Flor. 1 . ii. c. 15. 
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Year of public, anJ even to fubmit themfelves, without referve, to the 
the flood pleafure of tbc Romans, But the moft fcnfible perlbns amongft 
p ^99*. them did not expedt any great fuccefs from this condefeenfion, 
Bef.Chrift|'jp^.g the early fubmiflionof the had' rendered it infinitely 

Of* R^' meritorious than it would have been before. However, the 

Romans feemed to be, in fome meafure, fatisfied with it, fince 
promifed them tlieir liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, 
and, in fliort, every thing that was dear and valuable, to them. 
This threw them into a tran(j>ort of joy, and they wanted words 
to extol the iTuxli; ration of the Romans, But the confeript fathers 
immediately daflicJ all their hopes, by declaring the next inftant, 
Roman like, that this favour was granted them upon condition, 
that thev would fenJ three hundred young Carthaginians of the 
fiift dillindlion to the praetor Fahtus at Lilybaum, within the 
Ij^ace of thirty days, and comply with all the orders of the con- 
fifls. Gifeo^ fiirnamed Strytanus^ Ha?nllcar^ Mifdes^ Gillicas^ 
and Mago (for to were the enibafladors called) durft not make 
the Icall remonflrancc ao:ainfl: the fcverity of thefe conditions, but 
unmcdlarcly fet out for Carthage^ to'irnpart them to the fenate 
fhcre. 'That auguft aUcnihly was filiwd with inexpreflible con- 
cern, upon henriiig theartkic relating to the hoftages, which 
weic confidered as the flower, and the only hopes, of the 
noblcll families ui Carthage, They found themfelves likewife 
extremely perplexed at the (ilence of the Romans with refpeft to 
the cities, of wliich no notice was taken in the conceflions they 
fremed willing to make, and at the vague expreflion of fuhmitting 
to all the orders of the confnls. However, being abfolutely in- 
capable of coping with fo formidable an enemy, and, at that 
juncbirc, in want of ahnoft every thing, A'lagoBretmy in a 
brave and eloquent fpcech, exhorfed them, for the prefent, to 
obey. No feene can be conceived more moving, than that ex- 
hibited by Carthage^ when the hoftages were delivered up: nothing 
was to be feen but tears, all parts, at the fame time, echoing 
with groans and lamentations. But, above all, the unhappy 
mothers afforded a moft mournful fpedlacle, batliing themfelves 
in tears, tearing their difhevelled hair, beating their breafts, 
and exclaiming in fuch a manner, as might have moved the moft 
fkvage hearts to compailion. When the fatal moment of fepa- 
ration was come, they accompanied their children to the (hip, 
bid them a long, laft farewell perfuaded that they fhould never 
fee them more, embraced them with the utmoft tendernefs, 
clalp^d them ftrci^gly in their arms, and could not be prevailed 
upon to part with them, till they were forced away by the (ailors. 
Nay, many of them fwam a long time after the (hip, fixing their 
eyes immoveably upon it. As the emballadors delivered them to 
flic confuls, and they to Fabius at Ltlyhaum^ before the thirty 
Wavs were expired, they were not intirely wi^out hopes of foft- 

ening 
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enjng their hard-hearted enemy. But the confuls only told them, 
that, upon their arrival at Utica^ they (hould learn the farther 
orders of the republic 

Those minifters no fooner received intelligence of ihtRoman^^^ 
fleets appearing off of Uiica^ than they repaired thither, in order'^^f* 
to know the fate of their city. I'he confuls however did 
judge it expedient to communicate all the commands of their^' ^ 
republic at once, left they (hould appear fo harih and fevere, that^^^^'^* 
the Carthaginians would have refufed a compliance with them. 

They firft therefore demanded a fufficient fupply of corn for the 
fiibfiftencc of their troops. Secondly, that they ftiould deliver 
up into their hands all the triremes they were then maflers of. 
Thirdly, that they (hould put them in pofleffion oF all their mi- 
litary machines. And, fourthly, that they (hould immediately 
convey all their arms into the Roman camp. As care was tal&n, 
that there fliould be a certain interval of time betwixt each of 
thefc demands, the Carthaginians found themfcivcs enfiiared, and 
could not reject any one of them, though they fubrnitred to the 
laft, which Cenforlnus infiftcd upon, notwithftanJing tlie pow- 
erful reafons urged againft it, with the utmoft rtludance and 
concern 

The gaining of ihefe [wnt^* paved the way to the deft ruftlonT'i^*" Ro- 
of Carthage^ though it reflected an eternal difnonour upon 
Roman name. Ceuforinus^ now imagining the Carthaginians^^*^^ 
not capable of fuftaining a fiege, commanded them to abandon 
their city, or, as V^onaras will have it, to demolifh it, permit- 
ting them to build another eighty ftadia from the fea, but without^^**.^ , 
walls or fortifications. Both the embaftadors, Iwfore whom this ^ 
fulminating decree was pronounced, and the people of Carthage^ 
when they were apprifed of it, by their geftures and complaints, 
demonftrated the greateft emotions \)f grief on this tragical oc- 
cafion. . But the Romans remained inflexible, not (hewing the 
leaft regard to the tears and intreaties of a people reduced to the 
extremes of dcfpair. The embaftadors, at onetime, fupplicated 
the gods with tlie greateft fervor, as well a'? endeavoured, by all 
poftible means, to excite the compallion of thz Romans y and at 
another, they appealed to the avenging deities, whofe (cvere eyes 
are ever open to fraud and villainy. The fenators and people, 
upon receiving the report of the embafladors, for fome time, 
intirely abandoned themfelves to defpair j which was heightened 
by the frantic difpofition of the womien, whole children bad been 
fent to Rome* In (hort, Carthage was nothing now but a (cene 

' PoLYB. l.xxxiii. in excerpt, legat. 142. Liv. in epit. xlix. 

Apfian. & Flor. ubi fup. Eutrop. 1 . iv. c. 10. Zonar. ubi fup. 
c. 26. • Pqlyb. Liv. Appian. ubi fup. Zonar. ubi fup c. 2?. 

Vide & Univerf. hilt. vol. xii. p. 369 -373. 
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of horror, madneCs, and confufton. The citizens curled their 
anceftors for not dying glorioufly in the defence of their country* 
rather than concluding fuch ignominious treaties of peace with 
their implacable enemies, which had been the caufe of the de- 
plorable condition, to which their pofterity was then reduced. 
They likewife condemned themfelves in the ftrongeft terms, for 
having fo tamely, as well as ftiipidly, delivered up their arms, 
and even blafphemoufly taxed the gods themfelves with being the 
authors of all their misfortunes. However, nothing could make 
an imprellion upon the Romans in their favour. But as, in a 
former part of our hiftory, we have expatiated largely upon this 
head, we (hall only beg leave to obferve farther here, that, when 
the firft tranfports of grief were over, and their paffions began 
to iubfide, they unanimoully rcfolved to die upon the fpot, rather 
thaifi comply with the barbarous orders of the Romans ; and, in 
confequence of this refolution, made the neceflary difpofitions 
M R ir defence of their capital city ^ 

^ certain polite » author takes fome pains to fliew, that the 
Romans did not afl: according to the maxims of jufticc and 
honour in the point before us ; and confequently ieems to In- 
finuate, that fome proof, befides the notoriety of the fafts, is 
requifite to evince the iniquity of their condudl on the prefent 
occafion. This perhaps may looked upon as an argument of 
Ibme good- nature, and delicacy of fentiments ; but can never be 
deemed one of that boldnefe, and inflexible attachment to truth, 
cflential to a good hiflorian. A writer of this kind will paint 
every Ipecies of vice, particularly thofe of a moft public and enor- 
mous nature, in their moft proper, that is, in the moft odious 
colours. He will efteem a perfon, ^ho endeavours to palliate, 
or even touches but lightly upon any flagrant villainy, be the 
adors of it who they will, as one who either inwardly approves 
of it, or is afraid of expollng it ; and confequently as one (b far 
dilqualified fortranfinitting to pofterity the tran(a£lionsof former 
ages. It is not fufiicient, in our opinion, in order to exprels 
^r deteftation of that execrable perfidioufnels and barbarity the 
were guilty of, to lay, “ I can never believe, that lb 
Icnlible, rational and juft a man as Polybius^ could have ap- 
proved of the proceedings of the Romans on the prefent oc- 

charafieriftics, which 
diftinguilhcd the Romans antiently, that greatnels of foul, that 
rectitude, that utter abhorrence of mean artifices, frauds, and 
impoftures, which, as is fomewhere fold, formed no part of 

» Idem ibid. Flor. ubi fup. Paul. Oros. l.iv. c. 22. ® M. 

Rollin. in hilt, des Carthagin. tom. i. p.43a, 433, Sc feq. a Ami 
flerdam, 1733. Vide & orat. Pontii Telesihi, apud Veil. Pa- 
terc.|.ii.c. 27 . • 
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the Roman genius.— Why did not the Romans attack the Car- 
‘‘ thaginians by force ? Why Diould they declare exprefly in a 
treaty, that they allowed them the full enjoyment of th.eir 
liberties and laws, and undcrftand, at the fame time, certain 
" private conditions, which proved the intire ruin of both ? 

Why fhould they conceal, under the fcandalous omiffion of 
the word city in this treaty, the black defign of deilroying 
“ Cartlmge^ as though, beneath the cover of fuch an equivo- 
“ cation, they could juflly ruin it ? In fine, why did the Ro- 
“ mans not make their laft dechratipn, till after they had ex- 
“ torted from th^Carthaginians^zt different times, their hoftages 
and arms, that is, till they had abfolutely rendered them in- 
“ capable of difbbeying their unjufi commands?— A is very 
dangerous to he pojfelfed of fo much power ^ as may enable one to 
com?nit injuftice with impunity^ and with a profpe'^^l of being a 
gflincr by it. Tthe experience of all ages Jfoews^ that Jlates feldom 
‘‘ fcruple to commit injuJlUe^ when they think it will turn to their 
** advantage.^* Our readers will here obferve, that, with re- 
gard to the Roman nation in general, this author’s refleflioiis 
fcarce carry with them more of fatire than panegyric ; and that, 
as to the very perfons guilty of one of the greateft violations of 
public faith, attended with the moll aggravating circumfiances, 
that perhaps ever happened, he only Teems to intimate, that they 
did not come up to the virtues of their anceftors ; nay, he puts 
them upon a level with thofe at the head of other Hates. Such a 
palliation of one of the mod atrocious public crimes to be met 
with in hiftory, would be inexcufeablc in an author of any other 
nation than that to which he belongs. But as for his country- 
men, if we fuppofe them^to pay any deference to the condi:6l 
of their fuperiors for above a century paft, it is as natural for 
them to talk in this ftrain now, as ]$. was for the Romans to act 
the part they did at the time Carthage was deftroyed. 

In whatever light we view the villainous condufl of 
Romans at this junflure, it muft appear as the refult of a com- 
plication of all the bad qualities, that can be inherent in any 
flate. Perjury, cruelty, injuftice, pride, meannefs of fpirit, and 
• even cowardice itfelf, in the higheft degree, are fomc of the “ 
principal of them. Neither can we conceive how it (hould 
enter into the head of the author juft cited, as well as of many 
others, that even the anceftors of that profligate fet of men we 
are now. fpeaking of, were fo eminent for their reilitude^ 
groatnefs of foul, and public ftirit ; at Icaft any of them but thofe, 
who flourilhed in the carlieft times of the republic. Cm any 
ftate, that is continually graiping at univcrlal empire, and aims 
at nothing but enflaving all its neighbours, deferve fuch a (hining 
chara£ler ? And that the Roman republic had this (blely in view, 
even almoft from its very infancy, is evident from the moft 
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partial of its own I'liftorians. That public fpirity if any criminal 
paflion dcfcrves fuch a nol'lc appciiation, which fcrves only to 
cement the members of a community together, in order to enable 
them the more effedhially to pl .nJer and mafliicre all the reft 
of their fpecies is, at moft, no better than that principle, which 
unites a g ing of robbers and aflaffins. And wiicther iht Romans 
in general were not, from very remote times, adluated by fuch 
a puhUc fpirit as this, will eafily be determineil by thofe who have 
been but moderately converfant with their writers. The beft 
therefore, in our opinion, that can be faiJ of the Romans of the 
age we are now upon, is, that they were worfe than any pre- 
ceding generation of one of the moft hypocritical, tyrannical, 
ambitious, and confcqucntly worft nation?, we read of in hiftory. 
We muft leave it to the confideration of our readers, whether 
th^r conduft has not been fince equalled by that of a neighbouring 
nation, which has, for the beft part of a century, been taught 
to diftinguifti between the letter mi fpirit of treaties, and which, 
with its liberty, feems to have loft the very notion of all public 
virtues. 

refumc the thread of our hiftory : the Carthaginians^ 
Tit’ Ro ^ pacified Jfdrubal^ one of their generals, who, for fome 

jnans^ contumelious treatment, had advanced, at the head of twenty 
ffpain/l almoft to the gates of Carthage.^ in order to bc- 

it, reduced moft of the open country to their obedience. 
AjdruhaU with his forces, pofted himfelf advantageoufly before 
the town, fupplying the inhabitants daily with vaft quantities of 
provilions. At laft the Roman army inverted it, not doubting 
but it would fall an eafy prey to them. Manilius attacked it by 
land, as Marcius did by fea \ and bath of them pufhed on the 
fiege with all the vigour they were capable of. But Afdruhal 
greatly retarded their approaches, by cutting off their parties fent 
to colleil materials for framing the military machines ; which 
he did, by drawing them infenfibly into ambufeades prepared for 
that purpofe, Manilius therefore could make no confideraUe 
impreflion on the city by land ; and as Marcius^ with the fleet, 
lay near the ftagnum or great morals, the exhalations proceeding 
from thence, together with the heat of the feafon, infe£led the * 
air, and carried off great numbers of his men. The garilbn 
likewife repulfed the Romans in all tlie attacks they made, with 
the lofs of abundance of merf, and, by their vigorous fallies in 
the night, deftroyed moft of their works and battering-engines* 
Afdrubal al(b, by his detachments, prevented their excurfions, 
and intercepted their foragers j lb that their cavalry was reduc^ 
to the utmoft diftrefe. As for Maftnijfa^ a mifunderftanding 
betwixt him and litstRmans hindered the junflion of their forces \ 
fo that the confuls reaped no advantage from the troops of that 
a%. They therefore judged it expedient, at prefent, to draw 
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oflF from before the town. Marciusy with the fleet, endeavoured 
to ravage the coa(b of Africa ; but not being able to execute his 
defign, he attacked the ifland Mgimurmy which furrcndered to 
him. In the mean time Manilius moved towards the fea-coa(ls, 
to favour, as fhould feem, the operations of Marcius. But 
finding him not in a capacity to undertake any thing, he returned 
to his former camp before the walls of CarthagCy having bwn 
liarafTed in his march by Himilcoy furnamed Fabeasy or, according 
to Appiany Pbatneasy general of the Carthaginian horfe. How- 
ever, the fiege went on very flowly, Afdruhal clofely attending 
him, and deilroying great numbers of his men on one fide, 
whilft the befieged made an equal bavock of them on the other, 
by their continual Tallies. The Romans were only in pofleflion of 
Saxusy Leptisy Cholky and Utica ; fo that they were not a little 
ftreightened for ^ant of provifions. We are told by Appi^ty 
that Cenforinus played one vaft ram againft the walls with fix 
thoufand foot, and another with a prodigious number of rowers, 
whofe officers attended, doing their duty as if in an engagement. 
However, though a great breach was made, he could not fiorm 
the place, the Carthaginiansy after having rcpulfed him, repairing 
it in the night. In what manner the Carthaginians afterwards 
burnt the Roman fleet, and Scipio Mmilianus faved the Roman 
army, when it was upon the very brink of deftruftion, may be 
learnt from Appiany as well as a former part of this hiftory 

In the rntmtimt Majini/piy drawing near his end, difpatched 
a courier to ASmilianusy to apprife him of it, and to divide the 
dominions he was pollelled of betwixt his three fons, Micipfay 
Guluffhy and Majiamhaly as well as to affift them with his 
advice. This Scipio executed in the moft prudent and equitable 
manner, as we ftiall fee in the Numidian hiftory. Whilft this 
was tranfa£ling, 'Manilius reduced the ftrong city of sezaga^ 
and gave the enemy a great defeat there, putting twelve thoufand 
of them to the fword, and taking fix thoufand prifoners. Some 
othar places of ftrengtb he likewife made himfelf mafter of before 
the conclufion of the campaign 

The Carthaginians y a^ut this time, fuftained aconfiderablePlianicas 
166 by thedefertion of Phameasy one of their beft commanders, 
who went over to the Romansy after he had had an interview Cartha- 
'Wdci Mmilianusy at the head of a^ body of two thou6nd two 
hundred horfe. As he was an oflScer of great capacity, he did 
not a little contribute to the deftruftion of Carthage. For the 
particulars of this tranfa£lion,we muft refer our readers to /^ppian ^ • 

^ Liv. Apfian. Flor. Plut. Aurel. Vict. de vir. illuilr. 58 . 
Eutrop. Oros. Zonar. ubifup. Univerf. hill. vol. xii. ubi lup. 
*PoLyB. in excerpt. Valcf. p. 175. Val. Max. I. v. c. 2. Appian. 

Zonar. Oros. ubi fup. r Appian. ubi fup. Vide Sc Liv. cpit. 1. 
Eutrop. 1. iv. c. 10. Sc Zqnar. ubi fiipra. 
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7he Car- The next campaign, the coiiftil Calpurnius Piji^ and his 
thaginians lieutenant Alancinus^ condufted the war in Africa, The Car^ 
chtain thaginians were fo ftrong this year, that they obtained (everal ad- 
fome ad- vantages over the Romans^ and, towards the clofc of it, obliged 
•vantages ffjpp^ Zaritus^ which they had carried 

^ ^ on the whole fummer, after having burnt all their military 
omans. ^3 fQj. ^j^g {j^gg of Carthage^ that, for the prefent, 

feemed to be at a ftand. The befieged applied to Andrifcus^ who 
pretended to be the fon of Perfem Icing of Macedon^foi afliftance, 
or at leaft for a diverfion in their favour, by purfiiing the war 
he was then engaged in againft the Romans with vigour. In 
order the more ftrongly to excite him to this, thev promifed him 
powerful fupplies both of money and fliiiis. However, they 
received no afTiftance from that quarter, the realbn of which, 
as well as all the moft important events of thil campaign, our 
readers will find related in another place 
ftthyas. The Carthaginian ^rmy^ having been reinforced the pre- 
f <^eding year with a body of eight hundred Numidian horfe, whofe 
had prevailed upon them to defert Gulujpx^ and 
horfe acccflion of fome other troops from Carthage ^ began to move 

comes onfer^^^y winter- quarters. As it had been obferved, 

to the neither Micipfa nor Majlanabal^ Alafinffah other fonsj had 

Carthagi- fcnt any fupplies to the enemy, either of money or arms, not- 
nians. withfianding they had, for a long time paft, promifed them 
fuch fupplies, the Carthaginians refiimed their former cours^e, 
feoured the open country, and put all their places of ftrength 
in the beft pofiure of defence. The advantages they had gained 
at Nepkef is and Hippo^ and the en(jmy’s inability to pufti on the 
fiege of Carthage^ though the city was, in a manner, difmantled, 
and the inhabicantfr^ifarmed, infpired them with a refolution to 
defend thcmfclves to the 4 aft drop of blood. They fent embaf- 
fadors to Alicipfa, MaJiamhal^^xA the independent Mauritanian 
princes, in order to form a powerful alliance againft the Romans^ 
infinuating to thoie princes, that, (hould the African republic be 
once fubverted by that haughty people, they muft foon exped); 
to meet with the fame fate. Afdrubal^ the Carthaginian gtntcA 
without the town, about this time, defiring command 
of the troops within the city, poffcflcd by another Afdrubal^ 
Gulujfa's nephew, accufed him falfly of a defign to betray the 
republic into that prince’s hands. The innocent perfon was lb 
thunder- ftruck with the accufation, which came intirely un- 
looked for, that he had nothing to offer in his own defence ; (b 
that he was inftantly difpatched upon the Ipot, without any 
farmer procefs *. 

* Appian. ubi fupra. Liv.cpit. I. Zonar. ubi fup. c. 29, 30. 
* Appian. ubi fup, Liv. epit. 1 . Zonar. ubi fup. c. 30. 
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Soon zhet Pifiy with a body of troops, reduced fomc of thc-ffimilia- 
inland towns, lezving Mancinus^ with the other part of thcnus/tfjffj 
army, to continue the fiege of Carthage. Alandnusy obferving Mcgara. 
one part of the wall, which, by reafon of its rocky fituation, 
feemed inacceiGble, not guarded, found means to fcale it,Aatid 
take poft in the town, with three thoufand five hundred men. 

But the Carthaginians not only prevented any ill confequcnces 
from this lodgment, but likewife cut off his retreat, and fo fur- 
rounded him, that he muft either have been defiroyed, or llarved 
to a furrendcr, had not jEmilianus in the critical moment relieved 
him. This lb difheartened tht Carthaginians^ that they aban- 
doned feveral polls ; which encouraged /Emilianus to make an 
attack upon Megara^ a part of the city, which our readers will 
find already delcribed. This was begun at midnight, by a fele^ 
body of troops, who had provided thcmfelvcs with axes* levers, 
and fcaling- ladders, being led by the general himfelf. T'hey ad- 
vanced leveral ftadia without the lead: noife ; but at lad gave a 
fudden and general (hout, which dnick the enemy, who did not 
cxpe£l a vifit at fo unfeafbnable an hour, with terror. How- 
ever, recovering thcmfelvcs, they oppofed the aflailants with 
fuch bravery, that ^miliantis found it impo/Eble to mount the 
ramparts. But at lad perceiving a tower very near the walls, 
and of an equal height with them, witliout the city, abandoned 
by its guards, he detached thither a party of choice troops, who, 
by the help of pontons, made a lodgment on the walls, from 
whence defeending into Megara^ they immediately broke down 
the gates. Upon which Mmilianus entering with four thoufand 
of the flower of his troops, the enemy found thcmfelvcs obliged 
to retreat to Byrfa^ in as great a condernation as if the whole 
city had been taken, being followed even by tlie forces, that 
were encamped without the town. Afdruhal^ finding the next 
morning what had happened, was extremely chagrined ; and, 
eillier to gratify his refentment, or to reduce the befieged to a 
ftate of defperation, that they might behave with a greater 
degree of refblution in the defence of the place, maflacred all 
the Rman prifoners he had taken, in the manner we have al- 
ready related 

Whilst Afdruhal was thus venting his fury upon the Roman And for- 
captives, and even murdering mzny ^Carthaginian fenators, whotifes hh 
bad been fo brave as to oppofe his tyranny, JEmilianus was bufy camp. 
in drawing lines of circumvallation and contravallation crofsthe 
fflhmus, which joined the pepinfula, whereon Carthage flood, 
to the continent of Africa. That part of thefe lines, which 
fronted the city of Carthage^ was ftreiigthened by a wall twenty- 

^ PoLYB. in excerptis Valcfii, p. 179. Apfjan. k Zonar. ubi 
fup. Univ. hift. vol. xii. p. 377, 378. 
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jive ftadia long, and twelve feet high, flanked at proper diftances 
with towers and redoubts ; and on the middle tower was erefted 
a very high wooden fort, from whence could be fecn whatever 
was doing in the city. The enemy, who were within a dart*s 
ca(b of it, made their utmofl efforts to put a flop to the work ^ 
but as the whole army was employed upon it day and night 
without intcrmifiion, it was finifhed in twenty-four days. The 
Carthaginians were doubly incommoded by this work j firfl", as 
it fecured the Roman forces againft their failles ; and fecondly, as 
JF.77iilianus thereby cut off all provifions from them ^ which 
diftrefled them exceedingly. IVithyas indeed, who had been fent 
out to colledt corn before Mmilianus made himftlf mailer of 


Megara^ arrived foon after the conful had perfected his lines; 
but he durft not venture to attack them. However, he found 
means to convey by fea (bmc fmall quantities to yifdrubal^ who 
diftributed what he received amongft his troops, without any 
regard to the inhabitants. That general feeins to have been in- 
duced to this by the oppofition he met with from the fenators, 
who, being highly incenfed at his enormous cruelty to the Roman 
prifonerS, as it precluded them from all hopes of mercy, and, 
inflead of enco uraging, diflicartencd the troops, cried out. That 
fuch an unjaJlifiabU proceedingwas highly unfeafonable at a yunSiure^ 
when they were ready to Jink under the prejfure of the public ca^ 
la77uttes- A famine therefore enfued, which Jiot a little con- 
tributed to the dellruflion of the city ^ 

W^Car- The befiegcd found thcmfelves already reduced to great 
t a^mians But thx progrefe A'Milianus had lately made in an at- 

d mouth of tliu old harLour by a mole, that 

nAiorj e . being already (hut up by the Rof 7 ian fleet, af- 

forded them a much more melancholy profpeft, than any tL . p; 
that had yet happened to them. Being extremely alarmed, ’ ..y 
rcfolved to take fuch meafures, as miglit, if pollible, defeat the 
enemy's dcligii. Setting therefore all hands to work, with an 
induftrv fcarcc to be paralleled, they dug a new bafon, and 
opened a communication with the fea ; wliich enabled them to 
make head againft the enemy once more upon that elemenf. 
For, with the fime diligence, they fitted out a fleet of fifty 
quinqueremes, with a vaft number of other vcflcl'?, built chiefly 
of the old materials found tn their magazines, 'rhis amazing 
work was completed fo fuddcnly, and with fuch an impenetrable 
fecrecy, that Aimilmius entertained not the leafi fufpicion of it, 
till he (aw their fquadron appear at fea. Then his furprizc was 
fo great, thinking it impoffible, that fo weak an enemy fliould, 
as it were, in an inHant become fo formidable, that, Aypian 
believes, the Carthaghiians might have totally ruined tlic Romatt 


fleet, 
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fleet, had they immediately attacked it. This fcciiis to have 
been no unreafonable fuppofition, becaufe, as no fuch blow was 
expelled, and every man otherwife employed, the Carthaginians 
would have found the Roman velleh deflitute of rowers, ibldiers 
and officers. However, two days after, both parties came to an 
a£lion, and being greatly animated, the one by the hopes of pre* 
ferving every thing dear and valuable to them, the other of 
finifliing a conque l, which had coft them fuch an immenfc 
quantity of blood and treafure, they exerted themfelves in an 
extraordinary manner. During the heat of the action, the 
Carthaginian brigantines, gliding along under the large Roman 
(hips, broke to pieces many of their fterns, rudders, and oars ; 
and, if at any time they found themfelves puflied, they retreated 
with furprifing fwiftncls, and returned immediately to the charge- 
The difpute continued with equal fiiccefe till the evening, when 
the Carthaginians thought proper to retire, not under any ap- 
prehenfion of the enemy’s fuperioriry, but in order to renew 
the engagement with greater advantage early the next morning. 

Their lighter veflels, being extremely fwift and numerous, foon 
occupied the harbour, and, by their multitude, ftiut up the mouth 
of it. So that thofe of a larger fizc were excluded from thence, 
and obliged to take fhelter under a very fpacious terrace, which 
had been thrown up againft the walls to unload goods, and on 
the fide whereof a fmall rampart had been raifed during this war, 
to prevent the enemy from poflefling themfelves of it. Here the 
fight began again early the following day with more vigour than 
ever, and continued till late at night; but at laft, by the con- 
duit and bravery of five gallies of Sida^ the Carthaginians were 
obliged to retire, and C\il for flieltcr to the city. The next 
morning /Emilianus attacked the terrace ; but was repulfed with 
digious flaughtcr by the befieged, who burnt all his military 
; iiines- However, he afterwards Carried it by affault, and 
hav ;iig fortified it, ordered a wall to be built clofe to thofe of 
the city, and of equal height with them. When this was 
finifhed, he commanded four thoufand men to mount it, and 
difeharge {bowers of darts and javelins upon the enemy, in order 
both to infult and annoy them. As the troops on each fide were 
ufxin a level, there was fcarce a dart thrown but what did exe- 
cution. 7’he laft ailion concluded the military operations of 
this campaign < f> 

In order the more effcilually to cut off fupplies of every kindLiclius 
from the befieged, jXmilianus formed a defign to reduce 
places of ftrength the Carthaginians had ftill in their hands, par- ^ 
ticularly Nepberis. Here they had a numerous body of forces^^'^ 
ilrongly encamped, commanded by Diogenesy one of 

* < lidem ibid. & Liv, in epit. U. Flor. 1. ii. c i;. 

intimate 
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intimate friends, who, by means of the new bafon above-men-^ 
tioned, font continual convoys of provifions to Carthage. The 
redudion of the other places he effefied by detachments com-* 
manded by perfbns that he could confide in ; but that of the 
latter was accomplilhcd by a body of troops under the conduct of 
Laliusj fupported by GuIuJJus Numidian horfe. By the aftivity 
of thefe laft, and the violence of the Numidian elephants, the 
whole Cattbaginian army, confifting of eighty-four thoufand 
men, was either cut to pieces, or taken prifoners, except four 
thoufand, who difperfed themfelves in the neighbouring villages. 
This happened before Mmilianus refumed the operations againft 
the city of Carthage^ and induced the Africans^ who were kept 
in awe by Diogenes^ to abandon the Carthaginians 
Emilia- Soon after /Rtnilianus formed twoattacksi one againft 
DUS takes ayd the other againft the Cothon. Having |x>flefled himfelfof the 
which fiirroundcd the port or Cothon^ he threw himfelf 
d^ftroys great^uarc of the city, that was near it ; but the night 

C^thage. permitting liim to penetrate farther, he ordered his foldicrs 
thHlood remain there till motning under arms. At break of day he 
220^ received a reinforcement of four thoufand men from the camp, 
Bcf notwithftanding all the efforts of their officers to the con- 

146. trary, phinclcred the temple of Apollo^ which was immenfely 
Of Rome rich, and divided the booty amongft themfelves, before they 
602. could be prevailed upon to advanccagainft the enemy. Mmilianus^ 
by the* occupation of this fquare, and poiTeffion of the wall, being 
mafter of every part of the city, but Byrfa or the citadel, at- 
tempted to force his way to. this laft with inexpreflible bravery. 
The Carthaginians having been greatly weakened by a famine, 
infbmuch that they had been obliged to feed, for feme time, 
upon human flefh, and had fcarce ftrength to handle their arms, 
he, in fix days, effefled this. However, in the conteft he loft 
a vaft number of men, and gained his point with the utmoft 
difficulty. Moft of thole who had fled into Byrfa^ were lb in- 
timidated at the approach of the Roman army, that they fur- 
rendered upon the proconful’s granting them their lives. Afdrubal^ 
the commandant, fbon after abandoned the reft of them, and 
put himfelf into the hands of the Ramans. His wife could nt^t 
furvive fuch an inftance of pcrfidiouriicfs, cowardice, and inhu- 
manity ; and therefore, with nine hundred Roman deferters, 
to whom /Emilianus had denied mercy, committed herfelf, as 
well as her children, to the flames, that deftroyed both the 
citadel, and the famous temple of Aifculapius upon it. Appian 
tells us, that, before Ihe afied this 'tragedy, Ihe appeared in 
fplendid attire, with her children, upon the walls, and addrefled 
ber/elf to Scipio in terms to the following effedt: “ Mdy the 

? Liv.& Appian. ubi fupra. 

‘‘gods, 
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godS| Romany be propitious to you, who according to the 
rules of war ! but may you, and the Genius of Carthage^ 
take vengeance of that mifcrcant Jfdrubal^ the betrayer of 
“ his wife, children, country, and religion ! ” Then turning 
to Jtfdrubalj who flood by Mmillanus^ “ Abandoned villain, 
faid (he, and mofl cowardly of mortals! both 1, and thcfc 
my children, (hall be foon buried in thcfe flames ; but as for 
you, great general of Carthage^ what a fplendid triumph will 
‘‘ you be referved to grace ! What tortures may you notexpefl 
to fufFcr I This put a period to the ftatc of Carthage^ and 
conicquently to the difpute for the empire of the world, which 
had continued^ almoft without intermiflion, betwixt two of the 
moft famous republics to be met with in hiftory, for the fpace 
of an hundred and eighteen years. ,Carthage^ after this, was 
demolifhed, in purfuance of the orders fent by the conicript 
fathers to the proconful. The cities confederated with it wefe 
difmantled, and thole that had declared tor the Rotnans rewarded. 

Africa Propria was allb reduced to the form of a Roman province. 

But of thele things, as well as of the cataftrophe we are now 
upon, our readers will find a full and ample account in the 
Roman hiftory t. 

Thus fell Carthage^ in the confulate of C. Cornelius Lentulus He carries 
and L.Mummius^?\iOul an hundred and forty-fix years htiott iht off an im- 
commencement of the Chriftian sera; a city, whofedeftruftionw^^?/^^ 
ought to be attributed more to the intrigues of an abandoned 
fiidion, compoled of tlie moft profligate part of its citizens, than?/* plunder 
to the power of its villainous rival, however formidable it might^® Rome, 
at that time appear. The treafure AEsnilianus carried oit, even 
after the city had been delivered up to the foldiers to be plun- 
dered, according to the Romtfn military law, was lb immenfe, 
that it exceeded all belief, Pliny making it amount to four (D) 

^ millions 

^ lidem ibid, ut & Zonar. ubi fup. Videetiam Vax.er. Max. 

1 . iii. c. 2. Or6s. 1 . iv. c. 23. Flor. & Aurel. Vict. ubi fup. 

Eutrop. 1. iv. c. 12. Univerf. hift. ubi fup. p. 378-385. 

f(D) This was not the only thofe already mentioned, were 
IrtsSwre^milianus met with now the following : 
in Cartbage, According to i. Dius, a celebrated Phacni- 

Ikft^ he preferved from the dan hillorian, a fragment of 
flames feveial valuable libraries, whofe work, relating to the 
which he prefented to the fons friendly intercourfe betwixt So- 
of Midp/a^ The works of all lomon and Hiram king of Tjre^ 
thtmoAnottAPbacnidan and Pu- has been preferved to us by "Jo- 
nic authors were undoubtedly in- fiphus^ in the eighth book of his 
eluded imthefe colleftions, iome antiquities, and the firft of his 
of the principal of which, befidcs creatife againll Apim, 
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ihillions four hundred and fevcnty thoufand pounds weight of# 
filver. The iniquity of the Roman condufi: at the commence- 
ment, as well as through the whole courfe, of this wUr, is ac- 
knowleged by Velleius^ and other hiftorians, who cannot be 
fufpcfled of the leaft partiality in favour of the Carthaginians. 

In fine, Rome^ though in a manner, miftrefs of the wofld, 

could 


2. EumachttSy a Cnrthaginian 

writer, cited by Phlegon^ who, 
amongil other things, related, 
that, whiljl the Cartkaginiam 
were drawing Africa 

Proltrw^'tYicy difeovered two hu- 
man il^eletons, depofited in two 
<^ffins, of an enormous fizc. One 
of tilde, according to Phlrgony 
was twenty-three cubits long, 
and the other twenty- four. 7 'hc 
age in which this author lived, 
has not been hitherto difeovered. 

3. Hti ronyMUS ^gy'pH us ^ who, 
according loFrecuIphus Lxe^Aen- 
/•»> a chronological hiilorian, 
that lived near nine hundred 
years ago, wrote a hillory of 
Phoenicia, For a further account 
of him, we muft refer our rea- 
ders to VoJJius, 

4. Hiftiaus Milefius^ a com- 

piler of Phoenician hiftory, taken 
notice of by Jojephusj in the firft 
book of his antiquities. 

5. HyfJicrateSj a native, as 
Ihould ieem, of Phmnicio^ who 
conipofed a hiftory of that coun- 
try in the Phivniciau language. 
A Crci'h tranflation of this author, 
done by -one Cho tusy if not the 
original itfclf, was extant in the 
time of Tatian, He is likewife 
taken notice of by EufebiuSy in 
the tenth book of his Pra^parUtio 
cwfigelica. 

6. Iclausy a compiler of Phoe^ 
tadan hiftory, whofe works were 
all loft, except a few fragment, 
which feem intirely fabulous. 
From what Bccharty Gr/ncry and 
Voffus^ have related of him, the 


lofs of his performance is not 
greatly to be regretted. 

7. Mochus or MofehuSy a Phae- 
niciafiy who wrote the hiftory of 
his own country in his mother- 
tongue. Ch/etus above-mentioned 
tfanftated this piece into Creek. 
Joftphusy ^atiany and AtbintruSy 
fupply us with the fliort account 
we have of him. 

8. Mofehus Sidoniusy a native 
of ^7^^»,who,accordiiig toSttahoy 
feems to have been the founder 
of the atomical philofophy. 

9. P rocks y a Cartbaginian hi- 
ftorian, fome of whofe fragments 
have been preferved to us by 
Paufanias. 

10. Sanchoniaihoy^ Pheenician 
hiftorian, who, according to the 
tnoft received opinion, lived a 
little before the fiege of T'»‘oy. He 
c^traAed his hiftory, which was 
written in the Phoenician lan- 
guage, partly from the records 
of cities, and partly from the fa- 
cred writings depofited in tem- 
ples. Philo of BybluSy who, ac- 
cording to Suidasy lived in the 
reign of Hadriany tranflated this 
hiftory into Greeky fomc extradls 
of which we find in the firft book 
of Enfebius*s Prccparatio evan~ 
ge/ica, Suidas informs us, that 
he wrote one treatife of the rc* 
ligious inftitutions of the Pbae^ 
nicians ; another Hermes's phy- 
fiology ; and a third of the £- 

XT theology. Porphyry mokes 
him to have been of Berytusi 
but he was of Tyre, if swe will 
give credit to Athenaus. 

ii» 
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could not imagine berfelf in a .ftate of (orurity, as long as even 
the name of remained ; lb true is it^ that a riveted 

antipathy, fomented by long and bloody wars, continues even 
after all caule for fear is removed, and does not ceafe, till the 
obje£l that occafions it is no more. The Romans ordered it never 
to be inhabited again, denouncing dreadful imprecations againfl; 
thofe, who, contrary to this prohibition, Ihould attempt to re- 
build any part of it, efpecially Byrfa and Megara. How'ever, 
all perlbns who delired it, were admitted to fee Carthage, nothing 
affording Mmltanus a higher fatis& 61 ion, than to have people 
view the ruins of a city, which had contended with Rome for 
fuperiority fuch a number of years. The Carthaginian prifuners, 
fent to Rome, were diftributed in the various provinces ot Laly, 
as already related. In confirmation of what we have advanced 
above concerning the duration of Carthage, we mufl: here beg 
leave to obferve, that Syncellus afferts this city to have ftSod 
feven hundred and forty-eight years; which almofl: inti rely cor- 
refponds with Sir Ifaac Newton, Salmajius, Petavius, &c. and 
therefore may be confidered as an additional argument in favour 
of what thofe great men have offered on that head 

About twenty-four years after this ftatcly metropolis had Carthage 
been laid in aflies hy /Emillanus, purfuant to the orders of the"/^^’^- 
fenate, 6\ Gracchus, U\h\xv\t of the people, in order to ingratiate 
himfelf with them, undertook to rebuild it, and, to that end, 
condu(Sied thither a colony of fix thouland Roman citizens. The 
workmen, according to PZv/errcA, were terrified by many un- 
lucky omens, at the time they were tracing the limits, and lay- 
ing the foundations, of tlie new city ; which the fenate being 
informed of, would have fufpended tlie attempt. But the 


a Pun. nat. hill. 1. xxxiil. c. 1 1. Vell. Paterc. 1. i. Diod. 
Sic. 1. xxvi. in excerpt. Valcf. Polyb. hi excerpt. Icgat. cxviii. Ap- 
PiAN. ubi fup. Luc. Ampel. in lib. memorial, c. 46. Georg. Syn • 
CELL, in chronograph, p. 293. Vide D. August, dc civ. Dei, iii. 
41. & Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. p. 324. Aug. de civ. Dei, iii. 21. 
The MIST, in orat. x. de pac. ad Valent, aliofq; mult. 


# II. 7heodotus,z writer of Phas^ lating to him, that antiquity has 
nician hillory,whore performance fupplied us with, in Bechart and 
Chatus tranflated into Creek, Our V offius (4) . 
readers will find every thing re- • 

(4) Strah, /, xvi. & a Jib, yofefib. avtiq. esnt, Apitt^.paff, Euftb, in 

pajf, Heftiaus Miletus apudjofeph. in antiq.yudjic, /.iii. .v. ‘//-j/- 

han, de reb, mirabil. c, l8. Atben, deipmfopb- /. iii. iv. (A abb. Tatian. tnorat. 
'•verf,gent, de art, biftor, c, 7. fiT de hift, Greee. I iii. Gefn in bihlkth. ^ Bt- 
chart, in Chan, Suid, paJJ\ Porpbyr, adverl\CbriJJian,l,\v, V:de etiamV'Jf. de Lift, 
Grtfc, Jioebart, in Chan, Cafauh, arimadn'eif. rn Athtn. ReineCth'fi. 'Jal, Clr^jJ, 
Hsndr, de repub. Cartbagin. pajf aJioJq; jer ipr, quantp/tirijn, 
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tribune, little afFeded with fuch prefag^y continued ^trying 
on the work, and (inifhed it in a few days. From hen« it 
feems probable, that only a flight kind of hute were CTcarf. 
cfpecially fince we are told by f^elleius^ that ManuSj aftw his 
flight into Africa^ lived in a poor, mean condition amidft the 
ruins of Carthage^ confbling himfelf by the fight of fo altoniming 
a fpedlacle, and himlelf at the fame time fcrving, in fomc 
meafure, as a confolation to that ill-fat^ city. But whether 
Gracchus executed his deflgn, as Plutarch intimates, or the work 
was intirely difeontinued, in compliance with the lenate’s orders, 
as Appian fuggefts, it is certain this was the firft colony, 

that ever was fent out of Italy 
Antly after Appian relates, that Julius Cafar^ having land^ his forces 
i^arious in Africa^ to put an end to the war with Pompey^s adherents 
turns of th\p:e, faw, in a dream, an army compofed of a prodigious 
/hrfuj, number of foldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, called him. 
is at lafi ftruck with the vifion,he wrote down in his poclret-book 

^ the deflgn he formed, on this occafion, of rebuilding Carthage 
and Corinth, But, being murdered foon after in the cuna at 
^ " Pome hy the confpirators, he was not able to execute it. 

ever, fays the fame author, Augujius Cafar^ his adopted ion, 
finding this memoir amongft his papers, built a city zXtomt 
imall diftance from the fpot on which antient Cartlxige »c>od, 
which he called by the lame name, in order to avoid the ill 
efFe£b of thofe imprecations, which had been vented at me Ume 
of its deftruflion. Thither he fent a colony of three thouiand 
men, who were foon joined by confiderable numbers from the 
neighbouring towns. But this notion, however it may l^ve 
been received by Appian^ is not (b ^nfiftent with what wc find 
advanced by Strabo^ who intimates, that both Cartlmge and 
Corinth were rebuilt at the fame time by Julius Cafai\^ It is 
certain this laft author, who flouriftied in the reign of Ttberius, 
affirms Carthage in his time to have been equal, if not fiiperior, 
to the largeft city in Africa y which can fcarce be admittrf, if 
we fuppoie it to have been built by Augujius^ after the conclufion 
of all his wars ; and, till that time, it is not natural to mppole 
him tO'have built it. Be that as it vt][\y Plutarch follows o/rtffo, 
and therefore, in oppofition to Appiauy gives a fanftion to hfs 
authority. Pliny mentions it as a very confiderable colony in 
his days, though the town then was not of lb large an 
as that defiroyed by Mmilianus. Solinus gives us to underftand, 
that the town built by Gracchus was called Junenia^ and, for 
fome time of little note, agreeable to what wc have hint^ 
above. However, he informs us, that, in the ccnliilate of Mm 


Appian. ubi fup. Flut. in Gracch. 
19. Liv. in epit. lx. 
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Anmim and P. Dokheilaj it made fuch a figure, that it was 
efteemed the iecond city in the dominions ; which, in 
our opinion, adds Ibme weight to the laft obfervation of Strabo. 
It was looked upon as the cajiital of Africa for feveral centuries 
after the commencement of die Chrifiian sera. Maxentius laid 
it in aflies about the fixth or feventh year of Corfiantine^ reign. 
Genferic^ king of the Vandals^ took it A. C. 439. but, about 
a century afterwards, it was reannexed to the Roman empire by 
that renowned. commander Belifarius. At lafl the Saracens^ 
under MohammSo fucceflors, towards the dole of the feventh 
century, ib completely deftroyed it, that no other traces or foot- 
fteps of it are now to be diicovered, than thofe we have already 
taken notice of in the firft fe£lion of the Carthaginian hiftory ^ 

» Appian. in Libyc. fub fin. Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 833. Plut.Jh 
Cxf. Dio Cass. 1 . xliii. & 1 . lii. Plin. 1 . v. c. 4. Solin. c. 27. 
Eutrop. 1 . iv. c. 21. Oros. 1 . v. c. 12. Univerf. hill, vol.xvii. p. 
220. Marmol. 1 . ii. c. 9, 10. Dc Bern. Aldret. in var. antigue« 
dad. de Efpan, Afric. y otras provinc. 1 . iv. c. 2;. p. 619, 620. 


CHAP. XIV. 

The Hiftory of the Numidians, to the Conqueji of 
their Country by Romans. 

SECT. I. 

DeferipHon of Numidia. 

'THE limits of the region, called Numidia^ have been Sxf-The limits 
ierently defined by the antient geographers. Plir^ gives c/Numi- 
that name to the trad! lying between the rivers T’ufca znAAmpfaga ; dia. 
which includes the Numidia Nova of Ptolemy^ together with the 
diftridl of the Cirtefii. Mela affirms it to have extended from 
the river Molochath or Mulucha^ to the borders of Africa Pro-- 
pria^ which he feems to have fixed at a fmall diftance from the 
city of Cirta, But its boundaries* are certainly the beft afeer* 
tained by Strabo^ who, in conformity with what has been ad- 
vanced by Polybiusy Livy^ and Dio^ makes it to have compre- 
hended the kingdoms of the Majfyli and Mafafyli-i the laft of 
which was bounded on the weft by the Muluchus as the firft was 
on the eaft by the ^ufea. Dionyjius Afer^ Silius Italicus^ and 
Appian^ as well as the former hiftorians, add no fmall weight to 
Strabo 5 for which rcafon, our readers will permit us to give a 

I 2 g<?ogra- 
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geographical defcription of Numidla upon the plan he has laid 
down a. 

Numidia Numidta then was limited cjn the north by ^tMedtUr* 
had dif- yanean ; on the fouth by Gatnlia, or part of Libya Interior ; on 
the weft by thcMulucha^vfhich feparated it {xommauritania \ and 
. on the eaft by the 7 ufca^ a boundary it had in common with 
ntdiferent Propria. If we fuppofe Malva^ Malvana^ Muluchay 
and the prcfent MuUodiah of the Algerines to be the 
fame river, and the modern '/.aine to correfpond with the antient 
Tufea^ as the learned and ingenious Dr. Shaw Teems to have 
rendered probable, this tra£l was above five hundred miles in 
length. For Twunt^ the weftern Algerine frontier, about fifty 
miles to the eaft of the former river, was in o® 1 6' W. long, 
from London^ and Tabarta^ the antient Tabraca, upon the lat- 
tci, in 9^^ 1 6' to the eaft of that city. The breadth cannot be 
fo cafily afeertained. But, fuppofing it to have been nearly the 
fame with that of the prcfent kingdom of Algiers-^ as there is 
good reafon to apprehend it was, in the narrowed part it muft 
have been about forty miles, that being the diftance near T^lemfan 
from the del'crt or Sahara to the fea-coaft, and above a hundred 
in the broadeft, Jijel hting in N. lat. 36® 55', and Lowtaiah^ 
fituated amongft the mountains of Atlas^ in 34® 50'. In the 
Carthaginian times, contained two confiderable nations, 

themoft powerful of which, according to Strabo^ was called the 
MaJJyli^ and the other Mafafyli ox MaJpEj'ylu The country 
inhabited by the Majpvfyli is, by fbme authors, efteemed a part 
of Mauritania ; but Polybius^ Livy^ and Straba^ whofe autho- 
rity will bear down that of all other writers, in the point before 
us, are of another opinion. How|;ver, that it was confidered 
as appertaining: to Mauritania in after*ages by the Romans^ wc 
learn from Dzo, who not only intimates this, but likewile 
aflerts, that it liad the name of Mauritania Cafarienjis given it 
by the emperor Claudius **. 

7 he extent Numidia, induAiog Numidia Propria, or the country of 
^>/Numi- the Ma 0 i, and Mauritania Cafarienfis, or that of the Ma- 
dia. f^fyli-i extended from 34® 5®' to 37^^^ lat. and from 1® 15' 
W. to 9® 1 6'E. of Lmdm. Ptolemy is as inaccurate and erre- 
neous in his geography of this country', as we have before {hewn 
him to be in that of Africa Propria. For he places The Great 

* P1.1N. 1 . v. c. 3. Ptol. I. iv c. 2. Pompon. Mel. 1 . i. c. 6. 
Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 570. PoLYB. I. iii. c. 33. Li v. 1 . xxiv. c. 48. Sc 
1 . xxviii. c. 17. Dio Cass. 1. xli. p. 172. Dionys. Perieg. vcr.187. 
SiL. Ital. 1 . xvi. ver. 170, & 183. Appian. in civil, 1 . iv. p. 995, 
Sc alib. ** Plin. Mel. Strab. Ptol. &c. ubi fup. Dio Cass. 
]. Jx. p. 671. Is. Voss, in Mcl, ubi fup. Dr. Shaw’s geographical 
obfervations of Algiers, c. i . 
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Promontory in 35®, and the Ampfaga in 31® 45' N. lat. and fo 
in proportion of the interjacent places, whereby that part of the 
coaft is laid down nearly in an E. S. E. direction; whereas, ac- 
cording to the latcft obfcrvations, to the Promontorium Apollms 
it is N. E. and from thence to the Ampfaga inclining to the N. 

In (hort, according to the fame obfervations, Ptolemy differs fo 
widely from the truth in the whole, that thofe places, which he 
has fixed in a (buthern inclination, fliould have had a northern 
one; and The Great Promontory^ which he has placed 3® 15' to 
the northward of the Ampfaga^ is really 1® 37' S. of it. Several 
places likewife of this country he has put five degrees farther 
fouth, than, in faft, they are found to be. The region for- 
merly poflefled by the MaJJylt^ from the moft accurate obfer- 
vations of the moderns, in conjun< 5 fion with th.e hints given us 
by the antients, feems to have extended itfelf from 34® 50^ to 
37® N.. lat. and from 6® 30' to 9® 16' E. long, from London. 

From hence the fituation and extent of the Alafsefylian kingdom 
may likewife be eafily determined^. 

The country of the Maffyli^ Kumhlia Propria^ or, as lbme 7 '^fr;//’f- 
authors call it, Terra Metagonith^ was feparated from the proper .vv :;//£•£ 
territory of Carthage by itscafiern boundary the river and M-dlylh 
from the kingdom of the Alajafyliy or Mauritania Cajhrienjis^ 
if we will believe Pliny j by the Ampfaga^ It feems to correfpond 
with that part of the province of Conjlaniim lying between the 
Xaine and. the Wed el Kihecr^ which is above an hundred and 
thirty miles long, and more than an hundred broad. I'he lea- 
coaft of this province is, for the moft part, mountainous and 
rocky, anfwering appofitcly enough to the appellation given it 
by Abulfeda^ viz. El AdweHjy the high or lofty. It is far from 
being equal in extent to the territories, that formed the kingdom 
of th.e Mafafyiiy though this nation is reprefented as lefe potent 
than the Alajjyli by Strabo. We fliall only mention fuch of the 
principal places feated in it, as have been taken the greateft notice 
of by the antients, the bounds w'e have prefcribed ourfelvcs 
obliging us, at prefent, to pals over all the reft 

The capital city of this province, or rather kingdom, wrascirta, 
^CirtOy a place of very confidcrable note amongft the antients. It 
ftood about forty-eight miles from thclba,and at a fmalldiftancc 
from the Ampfaga. According to Strabo^ it was a fortrefs of 
great ftrengtb, and abundantly fupplied with all ncceflaries, as 
well as much improved, through Ae great care of Micipfay who 
invited a good number oiGreeks to come and refide in it. Mela 
and Pliny intimate, that it was likewife known by the name ot 

« Ptol. &Shaw, ubi fup. ** Strab. 1. ii. Plin. Mel, 

Ptol. ubi fup. Abulfed. in geogr. ex traduA. V. C. I. Gagnicr. 

Shaw, ubi fup. c. 7. 8 c alib. , 
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Sittianorum Cotonia in their time, and in its moft flourilhlng 
ftate, when under the dominion of Syphax. Tlie latter name 
it received from the colony fettled there by P. Sittius^ who, 
having been of lingular fervice to Cafar in the African war, 
received a great extent of territory in thofe parts, which formerly 
belonged to ManaJJis^ one of confederates, from that 

prince, as we learn from Appian and For which realbn 

we find it called Cirta Julia by Ptolemy^ who names the terri- 
tory adjacent to it, the dijlri£i of the Cirtefii, which he feparates 
from Kumidia^ making it to inciude the cities of Vaga^^ Miraum^ 
Lares^ Aitara^ and A%ama. That Cirta was one of the large!):, 
as well as ftrongeft, cities of Numidia^ is evident both from the 
extent of its ruins, which are ftill to be feen, and its fituation. 
For the greateft part of it was built upon a kind of peninfukr 
promontory, inaccefSble on all fides, except towards the fouth- 
weft. This promontory was a mile in circumference, inclining 
a little to the fouthward, but terminating in a precipice of a 
northern diredlion, and above an hundred fathom in perpen- 
dicular. Here a beautiful landfkip arofe from a moft agreeable 
variety of vales, mountains, and rivers, which extended them- 
felves to a great diftance. To the caftward the profpefl was 
bounded by an adjacent range of rocks, much higher than the 
city ; but, towards the fbuth-eaft, the country was more open, 
entertaining the citizens of Cirta with a diftant view of the 
high mountain, called at prefent Ziganeahj as well as thofe 
large and fertile eminences, w'hofe modern name is See^ Rougeifcu 
The peninfular promontory above-mentioned, in the diredion 
we arc now upon, was feparated from the neighbouring plains 
by a deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both fides, where a 
rivulet, that feems to have l^en a branch of the Ampfaga^ the 
modern Rummel of the Algerines^ conveyed its ftream, and over 
which there was formerly a bridge of moft excellent workman- 
fhip. The ifthmus, near which flood the principal gate of the 
city, is about half a ftadium broad, being intirely covered at 
prefent with a feries of broken walls, cifterns, and other ruins, 
continued down to the river, and carried on from thence over a 
fmall plain paralled to the valley above deferibed. The moft 
eminent fragments of antiquity ftill remaining are, i. A par- 
ticular fet of cifterns near the centre of the city, being atout 
twenty in number, and forming an area of fifty yards fquare> 
a. The aqueduct, whofc remains, though in a much more rui- 
nous condition than the cifterns, fiifficiently demonftrate the 
wealth, public fpirit, and magnificence of the princes, 

who held their refidence here. 3. P^rt of a large and noble 
edifice, four of whole bafes, (even foot in diameter, ftill in 
their places, feem to have formed part of the portico. This 
(lands upon the brink of a precipice to ti e northward, and is the 
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ft whete the I'urkijb garilbn of Csnftantma is always pofted. 

t naim* was givco Orta in the reign of Cmiflantine the Greats 
who repaired and adorned it, according to Aurefius FiSfar. Cirta 
was the of Mafmffa^i dominions, that prince him- 

Jelf, his father (^ 4 r, and fweral other kin^ of the ame £imily, 
r efining there, as we learn fiom Pofyhhtsy Lruy^ and others. 

Strobe informs us, that A^cipfa took care to render it fb large, 
populous, and flourifhing, that, in his time, it could lend into 
the ^d an army of twenty thou&nd foot, and ten thouland 
horle. From its rume it appears to be a city of a very 
high antiquity, and founded by the PhaenicianSi even before 
Didh'a arrival in Africa. For Cirta or Certa feetns to have 
fignified city in die Phcenician language when Hercules built 
(^rteia, about the time that he hrft came into thefe parts, 
as we learn from Hefychiusy who tells us, that one of his names 
was MeUeerta^ i. e. king rf Certa, Cirta, or the city. We have 
likewife already obferved, that the Canaanites or Pheenicianst 
when expelled their rutive country by foflma^ fled into Mrnndia ; 
and that feveral prqper names of places here were Phoenician. 

Nay, we have, from fome good authors, rendered it probable, 
that the Pheemcians fettled in Htmidia and Mauritania long 
before the IfraeUtes made themfelves mafters of the land of Ca- 
naan. It may not be improper to add, that the antient Cirta 
was much larger than the modern Conflantinat which is about 
60 36^eaftof Londmy and in north latitude 36° 20'^ 

Vaga, a large city, according to PtoJmyy flood a few miles Vaga. 
eaft of Cirta. Plutarch a\h it BagOy and Salbtfi Vaeea ; which 
is the name likewife given it S<7f«r, Pliny^ and St. Auftin. 

The Rermns placed a ftron^jrarilbn here under the command of 
TurpiUusy as we learn from SaUuft apd Plutarch ^ 

Lares, a town fouth>eaft of CirtOy has been taken notice of Lares. 
PtAemy. Some think it difierent from that in the itinerary 
called Larihus Celemay or, according to Schattusy Laribum Co- 
lenia. This place is mentioned by Sallujiy and other antient 
authors S. 

^ Azama, a town which Ptakmy makes to be fifteen daysAzaaia. 
journey diflant from Carthagty lay fbutb-eaft of Cirta. Some 

* Strab. Lxvil. p. eya. MBL.jibi fup. Plin. l.v. c. 3. Dio 
Cass* 1. zliiL fub init. Avfian. in civil. 1. iv. p. 996. Li v. 1. xxx. 
c. 1 2, & alib. Sallust, in Jugurth. Sil. Ital. 1. iii. ver. 239, & 

Ptol. geqgr. 1 . iv. c. 3. SHAW.ubi fup. c. 8. VideetiamPLur. 
in Mario, p. 409. Hbsych. apud Bochart. in Chan. 1. ii. c. z. iV 
Univerf. lufi. vol. xrti. p. 233. ^ Sallust. Plot. & Ptol. ubi 

flip. Vide edam D. August, cont. Donatift. 1. iii. c. 6. s S.al' 

LqsT. in Jugurth. c. 90. Ptol. ubi fup. D. Avoust. cont. Do* 
natifr. l.'vi. c. 28. 
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authors imagine this to be the fame with Zama^ a large and 
magnificent city, and famous for the fignal defeat Hannibal 
received near it. But this is rendered improbable by Lwj and 
Polybius^ who fix Zama on a fpot much nearer Carthage, 
taum and /Etara^ the other two places in the diflri£l of the 
Cirtefti^ taken notice of by Ptoletny^ arc fo obfeure, that it is 
fufficieiit juft to have mentioned them *** 

Collops About eighteen miles from the Jfnpfaga^ at theweftern 
Magnus, bottom of the Sinus Numidicus^ or, as it is now called, the gulph 
of Stora^ ftood the Ctdlu^ or Collops • Magnus^ of Pliny and 
Ptolemy. There is nothing remaining at prefent of this antient 
city, but a few miferable houfes, and a fmall fort. I'he modern 
name is C«//, which, as well as the antient, might be derived 
from a fmall port before it, Culla in Arabic and Phcenician 
fignifying a port. At the eaftern extremity of the fame gulph 
was the Ruftcada of Ptolemy^ the Sgigata ozStora of the moderns. 
A few cifterns, converted at prefent into magazines for corn^ 
are the only tokens of antiquity difeernible in it. The antient 
geographers have fixed it fifty or fixty Roman miles from Cullui 
whereas in reality it was not above thirty. The adjacent rivulet 
feems to be the Uapfas of Vibius Sequejler 
Tacatua. Not many miles to the north-eaft ftood the Tacatua of 
Pliny ^ Ptolemy, and the itinerary, the Tuckujh of the Algerines^ 
at prefent a pleafant village, with a fruitful country round about 
it. At fome diftance from it, in an eaftern dire^ion, was the 
Sulluco or Collops Parvus of Ptolemy, the modern fmall port of 
Tagodeite 

Hippo At the weftern extremity of the gulph of Hippo, upon the 
Regius, river Armun, was the citty of Hippo Regius, a place we have 
had occafion to mention frequently in the Roman and Cartha- 
ginian hiftory. Upon the fpot of ground formerly occupied by 
that city, a great heap of ruins is ftill to be feen. According 
to Leo Africanus, the city of Bona, or, as the Moors call it, 
Blaidel Aneb, Town ofjujebs, from the plenty of them gathered 
in the neighbourhood, about a mile farther to the north, was 
built out of thefe ruins. This feems to be confirmed by thq 
name Bona, which is undoubtedly a corruption of Hippo or Hip* 
pona. It is probable, that Bona has the fame fituation which 
Ptolemyh Aphrodifium had, fmee he places it fifteen miles to the 
north of Hippo. The ruins of Hippo take up a fpace about half 

** PoLYB.l.xv. c. 5. Liv. 1 . XXX. c. 29. Sallvst. in Jugurth. 
c. 57. Hirt. in B. Afr. c. 91. Plin. l.v. c. 4. Ptol- ubi lap. & 
infeript. vet. apud Gruter. p. 364. * Plin. 1 . v. c. 3. SoLiif. 

c. 26. ViB. SequEST. de flumin. Ptol. ubi fup. 8 e Itinerar. An** 
TON IN. Shaw ubi fup. c. 7. k Plin. Ptol. Itiner. & Shaw^ 
ubi fup. 
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a league in circumference, confifting, as ufual, of large broken 
walls and ciflerns. This city was called Hippo Regius^ becaufe 
it was, for (bme time, the leat of the Numidian kings, as Sittm 
ItaUcus informs us. And indeed its commodious lituation both 
for hunting and commerce, the falubrity of the air its inhabitants 
breathed, and the delightful profpedl they enjoyed, demonftrate 
this city to be as worthy of fuch an honour, as any other in the 
Numidian dominions. It has been before obierved, that the word 
Hippo was of Phoenician extradion. We (hall refer ve the de- 
fcription of Bona for the hiftory ofJlgiers^ to which it will more 
properly belong K 

Thabraca or Tabraca was a maritim city of Tabraca. 

Propria^ featcd on the weftcrn bank of the Tufca. Mela^Ju^ 
venal^ Plinj^ Ptolemy^ and St. Aujlin^ all mention of it. Phny 
infinuatcs, chat it was a Roman colony in the latter ages. Tfie 
ruins of it are ftill remaining, and out of them has fprung the 
modern Tabarca^ where there are feveral broken walls and 
citterns, with a fmall fort and garifon of Tunifecm. Bochart 
fays, that Tl/abraca was a Phoenician word, and equivalent to 
the Latin Frondofa^ which, he (hews, might be properly enough 
applied to this place, from that verfo of Juvenal: 

^uales umbriferos ubi pandit Habraca faliui. Sat. x. ver. 194."’.. 

Naragara or Nadagara^ a very anlicnt town, (buth-weft Naragara. 
of Tabraca^ was (ituated on the confines of Africa Propia. 

Hecp, towards the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, Scifdo is 
faid to have encamped for the benefit of the water, Hannibal at 
the fame time taking poft Uj^n an eminence four miles diftant 
from him. Polybius feems to have called this place Margaron, 

It is fuppofed, that (bme fragments of an aqucdu£l, and other 
traces of this antient city^ are ftill to be feen 

Somewhere in this tra£t we are to look for Sicca^ Sicca Sicca, 
Venerea^ or Venerea, But, fmee we have taken notice of this 
place elfowhere, as well as the lewd cuftom prevailing in it, 
jnd fmee its fituation cannot, with any precifion, be afeertained, 
we (hall drop all farther particulars relating to it 

Thirmida was a town of this province, where Thir- 
according to SalluJlj loft his life. •But whether it flood on the mida. 

* Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 572. Liv. I. xxix. c. 3. Plin. & Mel. ubi 
fup. SiL. Ital. I. iii. ver. 2^9. Procop. de bell. Vandal. 1 . ii. c.4. 

I. Leo African, p. 21 1. Shaw ubi fup. & Geogr. Nubienf. p. 88. 

»» Plin. 1 . v. c. 3. Pomp. Mel. 1 . i. c. 7. Ptol. ubi fup. I. Leo 
African, p. 287. Bochart. Chan. 1 . 1. c. 24. Shaw ubi fup. 

» PoLYB. 1 . XV. Liv. 1 . xxx. c. 29. Shaw ubi fup. ° Univerf. 
bill:, vol. xvii. p. 295. Vide & Sallust. Plin. & Ptol. ubi fup. 
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borders of the MaJJyli^ or remote from them) for want of Aif- 
ficient light from hiftory, we (hall not cake upon us to de- 
termine P. 

Sathul. SuTHUL feems to have been a place of fome ftrength. For 
here Hiempjal's treafure was depofited, as we are informed by 
the fame hiftorian. It is probable^ from ibtne hints he gives, 
that it could not be very remote from fbirmida 

Madaura. Madaura had its fituation in the neighbourhood of Sicca 
Venerea^ Tagafle^ and fTippo Regius. It was famous for the birth 
of Apuleius the Platonic philofopher ; which is all we can fay 
of it ^ 

Sava, £srV. As for Sava^ Gemella^ Cahma^ Lambefa^ Tthevejle^ Tadutiij 
Sigusy Tipafoy Simifthu. Lamajbay and an infinite number of 
other obfcure places, they deferve not the lead attention. For 
they have been mentioned chiefly, if not fblely, \ejPtokngy the///- 
neraryy Peutinger^o table, the NotitiayMtbicusyOroJiusy and others, 
who lived below that period of time, to which we muft here 
confine ourfelves. Since, therefore, they cannot improve our 
idea of any Angle fa£t or ctrcumftance relative to the hiftory we 
are now upon, our readers will not only excufe a defeription, 
but even a bare enumeration of them. It will be fufiicient, in 
order to complete our geographical defeription of this province, 
to gtve a fuccin£l account of the moft remarkable mountains, 
promontories, rivers, fountains, iflands, and ibme of the prin- 
cipal curiolities of it, to which we (hall beg leave to piemife a 
word or two concerning the mediterranean part of it *. 

7be fca- W E have already obierved, that the fea-coaft of this province 

canft of was, for the moft part, mountainous and rocky. To which 
thispro^ we (hall add, that the inner or mediterranean part was diver- 
*vince fified with a beautiful interchange of hills and plains, which grew 
mountain- ]cfi capable of culture in proportion as it approached the Sahara. 
In many places, for feveral leagues togejther, nothing was to bo 
leen but a folitary defert, void both of all animals, and every 
thing proper for their fiipport. In others fruitful diftridb, 
abounding with gardens prefacing great plenty of the moft de>- 
licious pomgranates, apples, ifc. aflbrded a moft delightful prov 
fpedl to travelers. But the natural hiftory, both of Numidia 
PropriOy and Mauritania Cajarienfisy our readers may exped in 
a proper place *. * 

^kemoun- The nrft ridge of mountains we (hall take notice of, is that 
samofit.yxpexi the borders of Gatuliay which terminated the country 

E Sallust, in Jugurth. c. iz. « Idem ibid. c. 37. ^ Apul. 

Madaurens. in metamotphof. I. xi. de Platon, philof. 1. iii. k in 
apol. D. Aug. in confef. 1 . ii. c. 3 . » Vide PtoL. Itinerar. An- 

tonin. Peuting. tab. Not. ^thic. Oros. Scq. < Abulfed. 
k Shaw, ubi fup. 
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between the parallels of Sitifi and Cirta^ called by the antients 
Butora, a. That called thambes^ extending itfelF as far as 
^ahraca. 3. ThR Mampfarus of PtoUmy^ upon the frontiers of 
Gatulta^ which ieparated that country, or the Sahara^ from the 
Mauritama Sltifenjis. 4. The Mons Audm of PtBkmy^ or the 
Mmi Aurajiui of the middle , age, known at prefent amongft 
the Turks by the name fihlel Aurefs or Evrefs, All of which 
will hereafter be minutely defcribed u. 

The firft promontory that falls under our obfervation is theT*-^^ pro^ 
Tritum of Strabo^ and the Metagoniumol Mela^ about fix leagues 
to the eaftward of the Ampfaga^ called at prefent the Sebba Rous^ 
or Seven Capes ^ by the Algerines, 2. The Hippi Promontoriim 
of Ptolemy^ the Mabra of the fea*charts, about twenty leagues 
eaft of the former. It goes now among the Algerines by t^e 
name Ras el Hamrah^ i. c. The Red Cape^ and has the ruins of 
two fmall buildings upon it. 9. Scarce a league diftant from 
the Hippi Premontoriumy to the northward, is the Straborrum 
Premonterium of Ptolemy. This was in the gulph of Hippo^ and 
about a league from the city of that name 

Of the rivers which water Numdia Propria^ the moft xt-Ri^vers. 
markable are the following : i . The AmpfagOy which feparated 
this region from that of the Mafafyli or Mauritania Cafarienjis. 

That river fell into the fea about fix leagues to the wefl of Cullu^ 
and is at prelent named the Wed el Kibeer^ or Great River ; 
which very well tallies with the fignification of the word 
Ampfaga^ Apbfah importiny in Arabic broads large^ ampler See. 

At prefent it appears to be made up of the following branches : 

The Wed el Dfabab^ River (fGold^ whofe Iburce is at Kafiaite^ 
a heap of ruins fixty miles to the fouth-wefi ; the rivulet of Jim* 
nuelab^ in the lame dir^ion nearly with the Wed el Djabab^ 
but a little more than forty miles diftadee ; the Wed el Hammam^ 
twenty miles to the weft of Cm/lantina ; the Wed el Sigan^ 
fifteen miles to the Ibuth-weft from Phyfgeab \ and the fprings 
of Hydrabf about half that diftance to the (buth-eaft. The 
modern geographers have generally conduced the chanel of their 
Ampfaga towai^s the gulph of CuU ; whereas the Wed el Kibeer^ 
which truly anfwers to the Ampfaga of the antients, has no fuch 
diredlion, but falls into the lea fix leagues to the weilward. 
Cellarius feems to fix its fource iif that ridge of mountains, by 
Ptolemy called Buzara^ upon the borders of the Sahara ; which 
runs counter to the latdl and moft accurate obfervations, 2. The 
Armua of Pliny ^ the modern Sei-boufe^ which emptied itfelf into 
the weftern extremity of the gulph of Hippo. This often leaves 
great quantities of roots and trunks of trees on the neighbouring 

" Plin.Ptol. & Shaw, ubi fnpt T Mel, l.i. c.y. Strad. 

I. jfvji. Ptol. & Shaw, ubi fup. 
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fliore ; anJ, by rcafon of the low fituat'on of the adjacent 
country, occafions frequent inundations. 3. The Rubricatus of 
Ptokfnyy or Mafragg of the Algerines^ has its fountains on Ibme 
hills, that lie at a little diftance to the fouth of Hippo^ its mouth 
being about four leagues eafterly from that of Armua, Bochart 
thinks, that the word Rubricatus is a Latin one, equivalent to 
the Punic or Phcenician Sifara^ i. e. Red or Purple j and that 
both the river and lake fo called deduced their name from that 
dye, the preparation of which the Africans and Carthaginians 
were fo famous for. This noti^m feems to be confirmed by 
Plmy and Dicfccrides^ but particularly by Hetodotus^ who in- 
forms us, tliat tlie '/ygantes^ the antient inhabitants of this 
country, befmeared ihcmfelves with an liquid fubftance of that 
colour. Wc are told, that the mouth of this river is at prefent 
gfnerally flopped up with a high bank of fand, raifed by the 
north and north-caft winds ; (b that it is felJom open, but after 
long and heavy rains. 4. The Tufea^ called now the Zaine, the 
boundary of this province on the fide of Africa Propria. It is 
faid, that, in the language of the neighbouring Kabyks^ or re- 
mains of the old Africans^ the woid ’Zahie denotes an oak-tree ^ 
and conlcquently approaches pretty near in fignification to Tim* 
Iraca^ the Pkcvnician name of the frontier town upon this river 
above-mentioned. T he Zaine has its fijurcc in the adjacent 
mountains ; which is contrary to what Leo has advanced 
F^utitalns, All the nioft noted fountains of this trail are reducible to 
two heads : i . Thofe to which the principal rivers owe their 
origin, that have been juft touched upon. And, 2. That in 
the neighbourhood of ZamUy wliofe waters, if drunk copioufly, 
rendered tlic voice loud and foiidrous, according to Piiny and 
Fitruvius. This extraordinary quality, if Bochart may be cre- 
dited, gave name both to the fountain and the town. For 
Zamat\ ccclnit^ fonorus fuity and in Pihel “iiaT Zimmer^ canere 
fecit ^ fonorum ejje fecit ^ &c. plainly allqdc to it. The clifion of 
the R was very common in Oriental words adopted into other 
languages ; as in Vacca from Bacar^ Mso-ct from "^DlD 
Mujar<i Matpa from *^90 Mapar^ &c. l^he town of Zamar 
was fituated near the fource of the Antpfaga ; and if we fuppeSe 
it to have occupied the fame fpot of ground that MarmoV^ Zamor 
or Zamora does, Bocharth ^tymon will appear extremely pro- 
bable. Zmina was the city in which king fuba refided, and was 
leveled with the ground by the Romans^ according to Strabo 

* HERODOT.l.iv, Plin. I. V. c. 3. & 1 . XXXV. c. 6. Dioscorid. 
1 . V. Ptol. ubi fup. Strabo, Mel. Solin. ubi fup. Bochart. 
Chan. 1 . i. c. 24, & alib. I. Leo African, p. 287. Geogr. Nubienf. 
Sc Shaw paff. ^ Plin. 1 . xxxi. c. 2. Vitruv. 1 . viii. c.4. Strab. 
l.xvii. Marmol. in defeript. d’Afr. Bochart. Chan. 1. i, c. 24, 
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The only illands, as far as we can recolledl, that w'ere ever 
fuppofed to have been adjacent to this region, were, i.l'hc 
Infula Naxica or PithccuJ no of SryZfiA‘,oppofite to Colhps Magnus^ 
which we apprehend rather to have belonged to Europe than 
Africa, 2. The ifland of "Tabraca near the mouth of tlie Zaine^ 
or Tufea^ now in the poflelfion of the Genoefe^ who pay an an- 
nual rent for it to the regency of Algiers 

The principal ciiriolities of Nmnidia Prnpria r. 
large marfliy plain between Blaid el Anchzw^ liippoy with 
river Booemahy which hath a bridge of Roman worJcmanlhip*^^^^'* 
upon it, 2. 7 'hc Roman infcriptions found difperfed all over this 
province. 3. The rich lead- mines in the mountains of lleni 
BoO'Talth. 4. 7 'he lukewarm fprings, bubbling within a large 
ftjiiare bafin of Roman workmanflilp, which fti*m to be the 
Aqua Calida or Aqua Tihiliiamc of the anticr.t*^, Iving about 
ten Icagucb to the fouih-weft of hippo Regiusy s?nd lixteen to tfie 
eaft of Cirta or Conjlaniina, To which we might add fcveral 
others, did we not referve them for the natural hiftcry of the 
kingdom of Algiers 

The limits and extent of the Regio Mafflvfyhrum of Straboy^be limits 
or the Mauritania Cafarwifts of Dioy being that traft lying 
between thtMulucha and AmpfagUy are already afeertained, by?/^^*' 
the determination of thofe of AWV//> in general, and 
Propriay or the country of the MaJJyliy in pirticiilar. The’^* ' 
length indeed of the former province much exceeded that of thc^^^” 
latter; but its breadth was not confidcrahle, being at a mean 
only about twenty leagues, c.xccpt in that part, which bordered ' 
upon the coniines of the It lav betwixt 34'^ 30' and 

37® N. lat. and extended trom 1® i;' W. to 6® 30' E. long, 
from London, It included *that part of the country of the 
weftern Moors bounded on the weft by the MuilGohy and on 
the eaft by the mountains of *trara*s th.ofc provinces of the 
kingdom of Algiers called Tiemfan and Titterle ; together with 
the weftern part of that going by the name of Conjlanuna, The 
principal cities (A), rivers, mountains, promontories, w»c 
(hall touch upon in the concifeft manner poffible 

IciLGlLl 

* ScYLAX Caryand. pcripl. edit, Oxon. 1698. Shaw ubi fup. 
p. 142. Marmol. 1 . V. c. 54. * Pt4)L. & Shaw ibid. ^ Polyb. 

Liv, Strab. Mel. Plin. Solin, Appiaij. Ptol. Dio Cass. &c 
ubi fup. Shaw, ibid. 

(A) It is probable, that iW- ricnjisy or in that province. But 
tiney a town mentioned by Dio- the particular fpot it occupied, 
mult have been near we cannot take upon us todc- 
thc confines of sermine. It fccuiS pi ubab/c, 

from 
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Igilgili. Igilgili was a town of this trad, about feven leagues to 
the weftward of the Atnpfaga^ where, according to PUnj^ Au* 
guftus planted a Roman colony. Ptolemf places this town half a 
degree to the fouthward of Saida ^\n a lituation contrary to that of 
the modernJ^^Awhich lies twelve miles more to the northward, 
though lyx. Shaw takes this place to be the Igilgili of the antients. 
It is ibirce to be doubted but this town was much older than the 
time of Augufluu becaufe the name Igilgili^ which Plif^ in- 
timates it to have had in the Augujlan age, was apparently not 
of Roman extradion 

Saldx. Saldje, another place where Augujim planted z Roman co- 
lony, has been placed by Ptolemy upon a fpot two degrees diftant 
from Igilgili. The itinerary makes it to be ninety-three miles 
from that town ; which is falfe, if, with the traveler above- 
mentioned, we admit the modern Boujeiah to be the antient 
Saida. As there is no manner of affinity betwixt the names 
Boujeiah and Salda^ and the city, which goes by the former 
name is but thirteen leagues from fijol^ the fuppol^ Igilgili of 
the antients, perhaps our iagacious readers will be inclined to 
believe them two different towns. This fentiment we own 
ourfclves difpofed to entertain <1. 

Rufazus. Rusazus, another Auguftan colony weft of Salda^ is taken 
notice of by Pliny ^ Ptolemy^ and the itinerary. We remember 
not this place to be famous in hiftory for any remarkable tranlr 
adion that happened in or near it 

Rufucuri- Rusucurium, a city in tlic neighbourhood of the former, 
urn. was highly diftinguiflied by the emperor Claudius^ who conferred 
great honours upon it, as we are informed by Pliny 
Rufeoni- Rusconium, another Raman colony, that owed its origin 
um. to AuguJlm^ was (bated near the^moudi of the Serhes or 

heiii. Ptolemy calls it Ritflonium ; but we apprehend, that he 
ought to be correded by Pliny. In the itinerary we find it named 
Rufgunia Coionia. It has bron imagined, that a fmall caftle on 
cape Temendfiife or Metafus^ fifteen miles eaft of Algiers^ in 
lituation anfwers pretty nearly to it. For Icofium^ whidi is (up- 
pofed to have correfponded with the prefent Algiers^ and Rufco-‘ 

* Plin. 1. v. c. 2. Ptol. & Shaw, ubi fup. ^ lidem ibid. 

^ lidcm ibid. ^ lidem ibid. 

from what we find hinted oP it to have had their fituation near 
by Z>/Worvj,tohave beenaplace the borders of Africa Propria, 
of confiderable force,and ficuated For a confirmation of this, we 
in a populous country. As for muft refer our readers to a for- 
the cities of Tocas^ PhelUna^ mernote(i). 

Mafchala, Acris^ &c. they feem 

(I) Umv€rf,hift. vj/, xvU. p. 4 ^ 5 * 466, (D), (E). 


nium^ 
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nium^ had the fame diftance, and were placed in the fame di- 
reflion, according to the itinerary. If this be admitted, Rufc$^ 
nium had a Cothon^ fome traces of which are ftill remaining ; 
and the modern Dellys occupies the very fyot of ground Rufacu- 
rium flood upon. The three towns laft-mentioned, from their 
names, feem to have been originally Libyan or Phoenician^. 

IcosiUM, whofe fituation has juft b^n determined, may leern 
to have taken up the fpace on whrch Algiers was afterwards 
built; both from the confideration already offered, and from 
fome Roman inferiptions found in this laft city, taken notice of 
by GramayeK 

Tip AS A, a Raman colony, has been mentioned by Tipafa. 

and the itinerary ; but the town was probably of higher anti- 
quity than the conqueft of Numidia by the Romans. It was 
forty-feven miles from Tcoftum^ in the north-eaftern direflion ; 
which is an additional argument in favour of Algier^*s being tlae 
antient Icoftum^ and likewife evinces, that the prefent Tefejfad 
is the Tipafa of the old geography 

The next city of coiifequcnce on the fea-coafl^ to the weft- jd. 
ward, was Jol^ the feat of the younger Juba^ who, out of the 
great veneration he had for Auguftusy gave it the name of Cie- 
farea^ according to EutropiuSj PHn\\ and Strabo. That it had 
a port, and an ifland lying in the mouth of it, we are aflured 
by Strabo \ which gives us good grounds to fuppofe, that tlie 
modern Sber/hell anfwers to the Jol or Jfdlra Cafarea of the aii- 
tients. The large circuit, and fumptuous remains, of an old 
city at Sherjhell^ together with its fituation, and many other 
concurring circumftances, ferve likewife to render extremely 
probable fuch a fuppofition. For a full and ample defeription of 
the port or Cothofi, and all otiicr particulars of note relating to 
Sherjhell^ fome of which were doiibtlefs applicable to the Numi^ 
dian we muft beg leave to refer oqr curious readers to the 
obfervations of the ingenious traveler lb frequently cited. We 
(hall only add, ihdt a colony was fettled here by the emperor 
Claudius ; and that Bochart affirms the word foU in the Orien- 
tal languages, to fignify high or lofty ; which agrees with the 
fituation of the place, and confequently proves, that it was either 
fotinded by the or by fome of their defeendents K 

The Canucius of Ptolemy^ Gunugi of Pliny^ and Gunugus ofCajiucias 
the itinerary, anfwcring to the Br^ of the Algerines^ flood 

* Itinerar. Antcxix. Plin. Ptol. Shaw, ubi fup. & p. 

Plin. Ptol. Itincrar. Shaw, ubi fup. Gram. Afr. illuil. 1. vii. 
c. I. Geogr. Nubienf. p. 82. I. Leo. African, p. 204. ProL. 

Plin. Itincrar, Shaw, &c. ubi fup. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 571. 

Pi IN. 1 . V, c. 2 Ku TRO?. 1 . vii- c. 10. Bochart, Chan. 1 . i. c. 24. 

Si! AW. ubi fup. r 3. 
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about nine miles to the weftward from foL Though this place 
was formerly famous, on account of a Roman colony planted in 
it by Augufim^ it is now uninhabited, the violences committed 
by the neighbouring Kabyks not permitting people of any nation 
to make a fcttlement in it K 

Cartenna. Cartenna, a very confiderablc city, was fituated, as 
(hould feem, near the mouth of the river Cartennus^ where 
Augujlus fettled the foldiers of the fecond legion. Ptolemy indeed 
places it fbme leagues more wefterly ; but the pofition he affigns 
many of his towns, is C) extremely erroneous, that he deferves no 
credit, when any fliadow of an argument can be oflFered againid 
him* Now, Cartenna^ in the Phoenician language, fignified 
/Af r//y ^Tenna ; and we find a promontory fome leagues to 
the eaftward, at this day called the cape of Tennes^ and a town 
named Tnis or Tennis not far diftant from it It was not iin- 
tffual amongft the moft antient founders of cities to build them 
upon the banks of rivers, and to give thofe rivers the names of 
the new-built towns. Of this the city and river of Camiciis in 
Sicily^ to omit many others that might be produced, is a fuffi- 
cient proof. That Tenna^ Tennes^ or Tanas^ was a local proper 
name in Xtimidia^ is not only evident from the cape above- 
mentioned, but from the Tanas^ which was a river of this 
country, though its courfe cannot, for want of fufficient light 
from hiftory, he afeertained. Whether Tcnna or Tennis was the 
proper name of the founder, or derived from the nature of the 
foil, as the learneJ traveler vre are fo much obliged to feems to 
infinuatc, \vc lhall not take upon us to determine. However, 
we hope that ingenious gentleman will not take it amifs, if we 
diflent from him, when he derives Tanis^ the name of a moft 
antient and illuilrious city of Rgypt^ from pn /m, ciay^ and 
makes this city to have been the time with Pelufium. For 
in //< 7 /;vzu letters, is p/1? Tzaan^ or and the word 
ilfelf ligyptian^ whofe fignification is intirely unknown. As 
for the city, it was, according to the itinerary of Antoninus^ at 
Icaft forty- four miles from Pclujiim^ and confcquently 

muft have been different from it. We have deduced the word 
Cartenna iVoin the Phcenician language, becaufe it appears from 
Procopins and Eufebius^ not to mention other writers, that fhc 
Phoenicians fent colonics into this country in the moft early 
times 

Arfcnaria. On the weftern banks of tho Caviennus^ the antients place 
Arfenarioj a town where, if Pliny may be credited, a Latin 

^ ProL. Itinerar. Shaw, ubi fup. ™ Plin- &Ptol. ubi fup. 
Sallust, in Jugurtli. c 90. PfaJ. Ixxviii. 12. Euseb. chron.p.i i. 
Procop. dc bell. Vand. I. ii. c. 10. JIochart. Chan. l.i. c. 29. 
Kyde in Peritf. p. 23. Shaw, p. 36. 
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colony was planted under fome of the firft Raman emperors. As 
the Iw-mentioned author makes it to be three Rtman miles 
from the it is probable the modern Arzew anfwers to it 

The next maritim town of note, in a weftern dire<£lion, isQuiza. 
the ^iza Xenitana^ ^iza Cobnia^ or ^iza Municipium^ of 
PtoUmy^ Mela^ Plirg^ and the Itinerary. Dr. Shaw will have 
Geeza to be the antient ^tza ; which, as the fituation aifigned 
this lafl was immediately after, the Rortus Magnus^ is not im- 
probable 

SiGA, an antient city of great repute, Htuated at the mouth Siga; 
of an harbour, and upon a river of the fame name. According 
to PHt^^ Syphax's palace was here, which, together with the 
city itielf, was demoliihed in the time of Strabo. However, it 
was afterwards rebuilt, and a colony (cttled there, as we are 
informed by Ptolemy. Dr. Shaw believes, that the Tafna anfwers 
to the river, and Tachumbreet to the town, of Sign. It appears 
from Scylax^ that both the city and river were known in his time, 
the, former of which he calls It was the laft maritim 

place of eminence of this region, being at no great diftance from 
the Malvuy which our learned traveler has, with a good ap« 
pearance of truth, endeavoured to prove the fame river with the 
Molochaih and Mulucha 

The iirft mediterranean cities worthy of notice, to the weft Sltifi and 
of the Ampjaga^ were Siiifi and SataJij ftxteen miles from one^^taft, 
another. For a further account of which, our readers may have 
recourle to Ammianus^ Marcettinus^ Ptolemy^ and other antient 
writers. By their names, they ieem to have been founded by 
the Phceniczans 

Auzia or Auzea^ a citypf great antiquity, if, with Auzia; 
nander Epheftus^ we (uppole it to be the Mrican city of that 
name founded by Ithobaal king of Tyre.^ Tacitus tells us, that 
it was built in a fmall plain, furrounded on all Tides with barren 
forefts of a vaft extent. The ruins of this city are called by the 
neighbouring Arabs Sour Gujlan^ the walls of the antelopes^ a 
great part whereof, flanked at proper diftances with little fquare 
towers, is ftill remaining ^ 

•Tubusuptus or Tubufuttusj a town mentioned by P tolemy 
2Xii Antmianus MarcellinuSy which Lipfius takes to' be thcTXv-tiis, 
bufeus befleged by Taefarinas^ according to T^acitus. From what 

Pun. ubi flip. & Shaw, p. 28. ® Mel. Plin. Ptol. Id* 

nerar. Shaw, ubi fup. p Scylaz Caryand. Strab. Plin. 

Ptol. ubi fup. Shaw, p. 19, 20, 21. ^ Ptol. ubi fup. Am- 

MIAN. Marcell. 1. xxviii. Tub fin. Sc 1. xxix. c. 23. D. August, 
epift. exxii. ' Tacit, annal. 1 . iv. Joseph, antiq. Jud. 1. viii« 
c. 7. Procop. ubi fup. c. 10. Bocbart. Chan. 1. i. c. 24. Shaw, 

p.8i. 
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MarcelUms has hinted, it Teems to have been fituatcd near the 
Mom Ferraius 

Nababii- Nabahurwn^ Vitaca^ Vazagad^ Aufum^ Robonda^ 

rum Ssfc. Chhzala^ Lamida^ Fafana^ PUorya, and many other 

* to^vns, together with every thing relating to them, are long fince 
buried in oblivion, we fliall pafe them over in filence, and pro- 
ceed to the principal promontories, mountains, rivers, t^c. of this 
province. For it will be proper to have a general idea of thefe, 
in Ol der to underftand thofe accounts of the tranfaflions happening 
in this, country, that have been tranfmitted down to us by the 
antient hidoiians 

7 he pro- The fir ft promontories, that prefent themfelves to our view, 

montones Judm and Fabar of Ptolemy. The AJliounemsmker of the 

Algerines fcems to anfwcr toFeibar^ having Tome traces of old 
ruins ftill remaining upon it. 2. The Promontortum Apollinis of 
Ptolemy^ the Nackos of the Moors^ and cape Tennes of the mo- 
dern geographers. It deduces its name Nackos^ i. e. The bell^ 
from the figure of the grotto in the lower part of it, and is in 
almoft 20E. long. ftovsxLondon. Promontortum Magnum 

of Ptolemy w»as a large and confpicuous cape near 1° E. of the 
Malva or Mulucha, This is at prefent called by failors Cape 
Hone^ and by the inhabitants Ras Hunneine and Mellack. It 
lies about four leagues to the north-caft of Twunt^ and is a con- 
tinuation of the mountains of Trara 

The tnoun AMONGST the mountains of note in the Numidta Majfefy^ 
tains. lorum may be ranked that high knot of eminences, which at 
prefent diftinguifti themfelves to the fouthward of the plains of 
Sudratah^ being probably the beginning of that chain of moun- 
tains, called by the antients momt Atlas. z.^\\zV.ahcus of 
Ptolemy ^ which Teems to have had*the fame pofition as the prefent 
mo\xiii JVannaJlireefe. ^.}Ao\xv\X. Malethubalusj upon the fron- 
tiers of Gatulia. This is in the Sahara^ and, if wc remember 
right, has not had its modern name brought into Europe. 4. The 
Durdus of Ptolemy .t lying between the mountains of ElCallab 
Vitid Trara. 5. 'the Mons Phrurafus, immediately fucceeding 
Mulethubalus, 6. The Monies Chalcorychii^ near the country of 
the antient Herpiditani^ between mount Durdus and the Malva 
or Mulucha 

Rvers. The moll remarkable rivers taken notice of by the antients 
were, i.TIxm Atidusj placed by at the bottom of the 

Sinus Nuintdlcus, no traces of which arc now to be feen. 2. The 
Sfarisy called at prefent by the Moors zwd Algerines the Man* 


• PuN.&PoLYB.ubifup. Tacit, an. iv. c. 24. Ammian. Mar- 
cell. l.xxix. c. 24, Just. Lips, in Tacit, ubi fup. * Plin. 
ProL. Iiinerar. &c. “ Plin. Ptol, &c. ubi fup. Shaw, paff. 

^ lidemibid. 
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foureahy whole water was probably of a red colour In antient 
times ; for that the name imports, as has been already oblcrved. 

3. The Niffava, known at this day by the name of the river of 
Boujeiaby becaufe it empties itfelf into the lea a little to the eafl* 
ward of that city. It conlifts of a number of rivulets, falling 
into it from difFcrcnt direftions, and has its fource at JibbA 
Deera^ feventy miles up into the country to the W. S. W, 

4. The Serbetisy now the YJfer^ a large river, whole month is 
about eight leagues from Temoidfufe^ and lieth fomething nearer 
Rufgunia than Rujuccura. We are told, that its fouiccs are 
from the mountaincus diftrifl to the S. S, W. that the moll 
weftern branch of it is called Skurffdy after the name of the 
neighbouring Arabs ; and the other 14 '^cd el Zeitoune^ i. c. Tie 
river of olives^ from the vaft quantity of that fruit pioduced in 
the adjacent territory. 5. The Savusy a river falling into tljc 
fca near PJiry^ Icoftoity which our learned traveller takes to have 
had the fame fituation as the Algiers of the moderns. If thli 
be admitted, the Hameefe bids faireft for the antient Savusy 
efpecially as Leo calls this very river Seffawy a word nearly ap- 
proaching to Savus, 6. Tl'he Chinalaph of Ptolemy is the mOil: 
noted river of the Algerines^ who call it ShelUjf, It arifeth in 
the Sahara^ at the diftance of eighty miles to the fouth-caft. Tie 
fountains which form its fource, from their number and conti- 
guity, are known amongft the Arabs by the name Schhime Aincy 
OT Sebaoun Aiouriy T*he feventy fountains. A minute defeription 
of this river our readers will find in a proper place. 7.! 'he 
Cartennusj to which, it is fuppofed, the ftream formed by the 
Sikke and the Habrah anfwers. Marmol calls a river in this 
fituation Cirat \ which may give fome countenance to the afore- 
iaid fuppofition. 8. The Flurnen Salfumy at prefent called the 
Wed el Mailahy is a ftream fomething lc!s than the Chrvjelly as 
it palledi by Oxford. 9. Affara^ a river mentioned by Ptokmyy 
which may poffibly be the fame with the IJfer of Ahulfeda, I'hc 
JJfer is one of the four branches, that form the Tafna^ which 
our readers may find delcribed in that curious piece we have fo 
often referred them to 

^ The only iflands that deferveour attention are, i. The Acra 
of Scylaxy an iiland, that forms the modern port of Harjhgooney cpfirtain* 
under which veflels of the greateft burden may lie in the utmeft % 
fiifety. 2. The Tres Infula of Antoninus^ firuatwd about ten 
miles from the Muluchoy to the north- weft of that river y. 

The chief curiofitics worthy of notice arc; i. The ruins of/// furio^ 
a Roman city, called at prefent Cajfry among the Beni Grohlerry^fitui- 
to the northward of fihhel Afroone \ upon the mountains adjacent 

* lidem ibid. & TLeo African, p. 205. r Sctlax Ca- 
liYAND. Itinerar. Antonin. & Suaw, ubi fup. 
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to which the Algerines frequently dig up large pipes of lead, 
fuppofed to have been formerly employed in conveying the ex- 
cellent water thofc parts produced to Saida. 2. The rivulet of 
felt-water, which glides through the valley Dammer Cappy^ i. e. 
The iron gate. 3. The large falt-pits, five miles to the fouth- 
ward of Ar%ewi 4. One of the fountains of the Hahah at 
Nifrag^ where tlic water burfts out with a furprifing noife and 
rapidity ; as alfo the hot bath, and foveral antient eifterns upon 
a branch of the Ilabrahy when it arrives within eight leagues 
of the fca. 5. IVanmftireefey a, high rugged mountain, generally 
covered with fnow, and remarkable for its mines of lead-ore, 
many fleaks and fparks of which being brought down by the 
river JVed-cl-Fuddcihy and left upon the banks of it expofed to 
the fun, gave occafion to the nTLmclVanrtaJhreefe. 6. The Jtblel 
Aiimfsy an intirc mountain of fait. 7. The Aqua Caltda Co- 
%nia of the antients, the Hammam or Bath of Mereega of the 
moderns. All of which, with many others that we cannot 
touch upon here, will be accurately deferibed in that branch of 
the modern hiflory, to which they properly belong 

* Geogr. Nubicnf. I. Leo African. & Shaw, paff. 


SECT. IL 

Antiquity^ Go^jernmenty Laws^ Religion^ Language^ 
Cujlomsy ArtSj &c. of the Numidians. 

7 h€ ant!- ALL the authors, famous for their rcfearchcs into antiquity, 
^ityofthe^ agree, that the tra£l extending from the ifthmus of Sue% 
Numi- to the lake Tritonisj was chiefly peopled by the dependents of 

dians. Miferaim\ and that the pofterity of his brother Puty or Phuty 

fpread themfelves over aU the region betwixt that lake and the 
Atlantic ocean. It is certain Herodotus gives great countenance 
to this notion. For he tells us, that the Libyan Nomadesy whole 
territories, to the weft, were bounded by the Tritony agreed in 
their cuftoms and manners with t\\t Mgyptians \ but that the 
Africansy from that river to the Atlantic ocean, differed aJmoft 
in all points from them. Ptolemy mentions a city called Putea 
near Adrumetum ; and Plirff a river of Mauritania Tingttanay 
known by the name of Fut or Phut ; which feems to confirm 
the above-mentioned fuppofition. The diftridi adjacent to this 
river we find mentioned by fame authors under the appellation 
of Regio Phutenfis ; which plainly alludes to the name Phut. 
That word fignifies fcattered or difperfed ; which very well agrees 
with what we find related of the Numidians by Mela and Strah ; 
fg that we may, without any feruple^ admit the Aborigines of 

this 
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this country to have been the dcfccndcnts of Phut. /Ihhrte^ 

Gafpiiy VoTrBtTO^ and others* think, that Ionic icnia.ii'sot Phut 
arc ftill difcernible in the modern Fe%\ which notion* after a 
perufal of thofe writers, our readers will perhaps think proper to 
efpoufe. However, it appears from Eufebius., Procopius, Su 
jlujlin, and others, Aboriginesvf^ nottl.eonh antient 

inhabitants of finzt theJPhcenicians in almoft the ear- 

lieft ages fent colonies thither. But though bo:h thefe nations 
defeended from Ham^ they yet differed in many particulars, as 
we (hall have frequent occafion to obferve a. , . 

It may be inferred from Polybius, as has been already ob- 
ferved, that the Carthaginians once poflefled all that part iA^vtrnnutit ^ 
Africa, extending from the confines of Cyrenaica to the pillars 
of Hercules, But this, wc apprehend, is, to be underftood of 
the fea-coaft of that vaft traft. For it fufficiently appears frona 
Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Livy, and other antient hiftorians, 
that the interior Numidia, at Icaft a confiderallc part of it, was 
independent on the Carthaginians, It is true, the Numi^ans 
slw.iys affifted the Carthoginions in their wars > but tirioft of 
thefe forces were upon the footing of mercenaries, or of auxiliary 
troops, lent in purfuance of folemn engagements entered into by 
the princes to whom they belonged. This might Ite proved bv 
a great number of paflages drawn from theauthors juft mentionci , 
were it in any manner neceflary. The Cartbagmian form 8°“ 
v^rnment therefore undoubtedly prevailed in every part of y 
md\a fubjea to the ftatc of Carthage, though in others, alrfolute 
monarchy took place. No one can doubt of this, who connders, 
that not only the kingdom of Antam, including this countps 
as well 2 S, Mauritania Tingiteina, and confequently that of his 
conqueror HeraAes, was dcfpotic, but .likewife that larbas, 

(Jala (A), SyplMix, Mifinifa,iad otlier later princes, ruled hero 


* Herodot.I. iv. c. 186,187. Proi.. l.iv. c. i.PuN. l v. c.i. 
EusuB.de loc. Hieron. in tradit. Hcbr. Eus i ath. in Ilex. Isii.. 
in oric. 1 . ix. c. 2 . Pomp. Mei.a, 1. i. c. 8. Strab. 1. n- x. 6, 
Bocuart. Phal. 1 . iv. c. 33. Bernard. Aluret. 
dc Efpan. 1 . iii. c. 6. p.3s8. Caspar Varreiro in lib. de Ophir. 
Evseb. chron. p. n. pROCop. ubi fup. D. August, in cxpolit. 
epirt. ad Rom. fub ink. Vide & Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. p. 233- 


(A) Wc are informed by Ap- 
ptmiy that there were many re- 
gull, or heads of tribes, in the 
country of the Majfrjyli, not 
much unlike the etnin of the 
prefent Arabs, who enjoyed a 
fort of fovercignty over their re- 


fpcflive tribes, but yet acknow- 
leged Syphax for their chief. It 
can fcarce be douted, but that 
Syphax^s government, with rc- 
fpeft to thefe princes, was de- 
fpotic, otherwifo he could not 
have brought fuch iivmtcrous ar- 
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with an unlimited fway. The old eaftern governments alfo, 
from whence that of Numidia was derived, put the point here 
inlifted upon beyond difputc. As to the interioi^f this govern- 
ment, or the particular political maxims that formed the bafis of 
it, we are intirely in the dark, the inoft authentic antient hi- 
ftoriaris not fupplying us with the Icaft hint relative thereto 
Whet h e r or no any of the independent princes of NutrJ^ 
dia were logiflators, or, if fo, what particular laws theyenafled 
for the good of their fuhjc<^, hiftory informs us not. The 
Carthaginian laws bad, without doubt, their proper force amongtt 
all the Numidians under the dominion of Carthage, Could Ifidore 
be relied upon, feme laws of the Medes and Perftans might pof- 
libly have been obferved in fcveral diftrifls of this country. For 
he feems to intimate, that thofc nations, in antient times, planted 
a colony in Numidia j or, at leaft, that there was an inter- 
courfe betwixt them and the Numidians, Sallujl likcwife more 
than infinuates tlie fame thing, fince he affirms, that the Per- 
fians filled hither before the Phccnicians^ when intermixing with 
the Gatulians^ they, in conjuiidlion with that people, formed 
the Numidian nation. To which that author fubjoins, that 
neither being able to find any materials here for building of 
houfes, nor to carry on any commerce with the Spaniards^ by 
reafon ot their different languages, and the great fea betwixt 
them, the Perjians built them huts, tents, or cottage.s of the 
bottoms of their fliips inverted. Thcfc they removed from place 
to place; and from this circumftance, called themfclves iVwwir- 
degj a word, which, in the Perjic tongue, alluded the.cto. 
But this relation being inconfiftcnt with itfclf, and the notion 
couched therein abfolutcly repugnaht to the whole ftream both 
of facred and profane antiquity, our readers will not fcruple to 
rcjc£l it 

ReJi^hn, As the firft Nu7nidians^ in common with all the other In- 
digena of that vaft traft between the borders of Egypt and the 
Atlantic ocean, were called Libyans^ we may infer from Hero- 
dottiSy that the principal gods they facriSced to were the Sun 

•» PoLYB. Liv. Diou. Src. Sallust. Flor.Appian. Justin. * 
ViRC. Serv, Sil.Ital. Lucan. Eutrop.Oros.Zonar. Cedren. 
aliiq; quamplurim. palT. Vide^& Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. p. 229) 
^ ^ IsiDOR.in orig. 1. ix. c. 2. Sallust, in 

Jugurth. Vide&BERNAr.D. Aldret.ch var. antiguedad, deEfpan, 
&c. l.iii, c. 17, p. 387, 388. ^ 

mies into the field. What has other kings of the Mafajyliy as 
here been obferved of Syphax, well as thofc of die Mafyiiii). 
was undoubtedly true of the 

(t) inUhyc, c, (J,^. lo, edit, TeL Amjt, 1670. 

anl 
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and Moon. This is a convincing proof of their high antiquity) 
as clearly evincing, that the migration of the firft colony, which 
peopled this country, preceded the introduflion of image- 
Worlhip into the pagan world. It is likewife an argument, 
that this colony did not coniift of Perjians^ fince the Sun only 
Was their principal deity. Some of thefe Numidians alfo might 
probably worfhip Triton^ Minerva^ and Neptune (B), cfpecially 
thofe near the confines of Af} ica Propria^ as the fame author 
leems to fuggeft. That part of tliis nation fulijefl to Cay'thage^ 
it is reafonablc to p'cfume, paid divine honours to the 
and Greek deities, that were the ohjc< 9 s of the Carthaginian 
worflnp, of which we have already given fo full and ample an 
account. It appears from Herodotus^ that Htpha/ius^ or Vulcan^ 
was an Egyptian deity worfliipcd at A'Jnuphis ; but whether^ or 
no the Numidians Iield him in any veneration, or indeed had 
any knowlcgeof him, we muft leave others to decide*^. 

From what has been juft offered, our readers will allow it 
probable, that Mifraim and P&//, with their defeendents, 
moved together into Africa ; and that their pofterity inhabited 
contiguous regions. Nay, if any credit may be given to Hero- 
dotus^ and other authors of the beft repute, tb.ey agreed, for 
many ages, in mod particulars. Herodotus fcems to Intimate, 
that in his time, or at Icaft not long before it, the people, in- 
habiting that trail afterwards called Ntmidia^ went by the ge- 
neral name of Libyans \ and t!iat the iSumidians were then pof- 
fefled of the country fituatc between the frontiers of Egypt and 
the river Triton. For he tells us, that the nation occupying 
that region were called Libyan Nomades^ in contradiftindlion to 
the Libyans^ who exteniled themfelvcs from thence to the weft- 
ward, as far as the Atlayitic ocean. This obfervation we re- 
member not to have been made by any other author. How- 
ever, it feems to be of fome confcqucnce to the hillorical world. 
For it bids fair to prove, that the kingdoms of the Maffyli and 
Majfeefyli^ though of a very early date, were not called Nurnidia^ 

^ f Herodot. 1 . iv, Univerf. hill. vol. xvii. p. 279— 284. Vide 
etiam Herodot. 1 . hi, Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 12. & 1 . ii. c. 3. 

(B) Father Delrio thinks, that V> be countenanced by St. Jerotn^ 
the Nephtbuim of Mofes was ei- who reads it Neptuim; which is 
ther the great ancellor, or na- almoft int'irely the fame word 
tion, of the Num'drans, If fo, with AV//»»w/, after the rejedlion 
it is very poiTible, that NeptUne^ of the Latin termination US. 
one of- the great gods of Africa^ Aldrete^ a perfon of moft prq- 
mxght have deduced his name found erudition, comes into this 
from thence. This notion feems opinion (2). 

(2) P, Delm apod Aldret. /. iii* r. 6. ut (§ ipfi AlJret, ibid, 
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tin after, or at lead a little before, the time of Herodotus ; and 
that this name was occafioned by an irruption of a great body 
of the Libyan Nomades into the countries to the weftward of 
the Triton about the period above-mentioned. In confirmation 
of this notion, it may be obferved, that no mention is made of 
the Numidians by any of the Greek or Roman hiftorians, till 
about the time of Herodotus ; which is a prefumptive argument, 
that they made no confiderable figure, and confequently did 
not poffefs territories of fo large an extent, then as aftewards. 
Though therefore it can (carce be doubted, but that Numidia 
Propria and Mauritania Cafarienjis were at firft peopled by 
PhuC% defeendents, it is probable, that neither of thofe pro- 
vinces were called Numidia till the age of Herodotus ; or, at 
lead, not long before that age, when the lihyan Nomadesy or 
Nuigiidiansy pafled into them. However, in conformity to 
what has been afl'ertcd above, we muft remind our readers, that 
the Phooniciansy in the moft early ages, and after them the 
Carthaginiansy planted colonies here. Solhiusy and 

Straboy by intimating, that the Numidians of their time agreed 
in fome points with the Libyan Nomades of Herodotus y add fome 
weight to thehypothefis we have juft olFercd to the confideration 
of the learned. From all which particulars we mav conclude, 
that the languages fpoken in Numidia were, i . That of the 
Libyan Nomadesy which, from many authors, appears to have 
been nearly related to the old Egyptian. 2. The Carthaginian. 
3. The Phoenician, And 4. That of Phufs immediate de- 
feendents, who at firft came thither, which, in fome points, 
might have differed from all the reft. That the tongue pre- 
vailing, in part of Numidia at lead, was different from the 
Phoenician and Cartbaginiany is evident from Salhifly and others. 
However barbarous the Numidians might have been, fome of 
them ufed letters, not very unlike thofe that made up the Punic 
alphabet, as appears from the legends of fcvcral antient Numl-- 
dian coins® (C). 

With 

« Herodot. 1 , iv. Plin. 1 . V. c. 3. Solin. c. 26. Strab.I.u. * 
& 1 . xvii. Sallust, in Jugurth. Vide etiam Bochart. Plial. 

1. iv. c. 33. Bernard. Aldret. ubi fup. l.iii. c. 26. Spon. 
jnifcel. erudit. antiq. fol. Lugd.*i685. p. 146. Beg. ihcf. Brand, 
vol. i. Val. Max. Li. c. i. Herodot. Li. Sc Liv, Phil. 
JuD. de vit. Mof. L i. Liban. progym. 

(C) This likewife appears rank;\vhichbeingdcliverediii- 
from the letter Bom/ceir wrote to to the hands of Jugurthuy oc- 
Nahdalfa or Nadabalfay a JV«- cafioned the death of Bomilcary 
midian noblei.".an of the firft and many others, as we learn 

from 
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With regard to the cuftoms of the Numidiam^ our readers 
will neither expe£t nor defirc us to be prolix on that head : neither 
the limits we have preferibed ourfelves, nor the materials left us 
by the antients, will permit this. In order therefore to form 
a general idea of thefe cuftoms, it will be fulficicnt maturely 
to weigh the following obfervatioiis. 

I. The Numidians were divided into tribes, nomes, cantons, 
or hordes, in the fame manner as the Amies Scenita^ and not*”^^*^s 
very unlike the prefent Tartars ; excepting that the latter 
their villages, or encampments, of carts, like their anceftors the *^^.5 ^ 
antient Scythians ^ whereas the circular dou-wars of the €j,cx^ 

dians were compofed of their Mapalia^ with which the hhymas^ , 

or tents, of the modern Bedoweens nearly correfpond. Mela^ 

Strabo^ Firgil^ Pliny^ and others, put this point beyond difpul^c. 

The Mapalia^ or Numidian tents, were (ecured from the heat 
and inclemency of the weather by a covering only of fuch hair- 
cloth as our coal-lacks are made of. 7'hey were all of the fame 
form, oblong, refembling the inverted bottom of a Ihip, in con- 
formity to the defeription Salluji has given us of them. A 
whole tribe or horde encamped together, and, having con- 
fumed all the produce of one fruitful fpot, removed from thence 
to another, as is the cuftom of their pofterity the Bednoeens at 
this day. As this part uf Africa confifttd of dry and barren 
Tandy deferts, interfperfed with fruitful fi)ots, (for which reafon 
Strabo compares it to a leopard’s Ikin) fuch a way of life was ab- 
folutely neceflary for thofe who did not live in cities. Hence it 
appears, in conjunflion with what wc have obferved of their 
language, that mme^ agreeable to what we find advanced by 
Diodorus Siculus, St. Cyrif lEpiphanius, Eufebius, and others, 
muft have been either an Egyptian or Syriac word, fignifying 
p(irt, portion, divifion, &c. To which add ida or ytda, 
place, limits, country, &c. and the name Nurnidia is formed in 
a much more rational and appoUte manner, than it is poffiblc 
for it to be upon the principles of thole perfons, who fuppofe it 
deduced from a language intircly unknown to the Numidians ^ 

/ Pomp. Mel. c. 9. Strab. 1 . xvii. Vipc. gcorg. iii. Pmn, 

& SoLiN. ubi fup. Dion Ys. Af. ver. 184. Lucan, pafl'. \'ule 
ctiam Fust. Avien, ver, 277. Sal. in Jugurth. Diou, Sic. 1 . i. 
p. 3 ;. Eusi-.b. prxp. evang. 1. iii. p. 57. Epipuan. Cvrtl. 
apud Bochart. Phal. 1 . iv. c. 24. Val. Sciiind. lex. pent, in voc. 

T Sc alib. Aldret, ubi fup. 1 . iii. c. 17. & Shaw, ubi fiipra 
p. 2S6 — 291. 

trom Sallufi. What we have tenanced by Liay, and other 
here advanced, is likewife coun- authors (^), 

(3) Salluft, in Jugurtb^ c, 73, 74. Liv, apud Bernards jOlJtr:. 

njar. antiguedad, de Efpan, jifric* y frcifinc, /. iii. f. 33- 
Q VaU Max, I, i. c, 1, 

' Those 
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So7ne of 2 . Trios E Num'dluns who lived in fixed habitations^ for 
them //■^'•^the mod part dwelt in fmall cottages raifed either with hurdles 
in /mail daubed over with mud, or built out of fome fuch flight ma- 
huts or cot- jcrials, in the fame manner as the Gurbtes of the Kabyles are 
'“crcdled at this day. The roofs were undoubtedly covert with 
aga- fupported bv reeds or branches of trees, as thofe 

of the Gurhics are. The Numidians^ at lead thofe of Pheenician 
extradtion, called thefe habitations Magaria^ an explication of 
which word has been already given. The very learned and 
accurate Dr. Sbaiu informs us, that the towns or villages formed 
of thefe huts arc at prefent built upon eminences, and called by 
' the Kalyles^ who inhabit them, J)afl)krns 
nry rode ^ '} np. JSlumidlans rode witlicmt fiddles, and manvof them 
nKtthoiit ^vhhout bridles ; whence pyrg:7 calls tlu :n Nwnida InfranL As 
hr:aies. principal flrength confined in their cavalry, and they were 

inured to the management of horfes from their inflincy, tl;cy 
found this no difficult thing. The cuftom we arc now upon 
fuggeds to us the meaning of the word McUwmium (D), the 
proper name of a promontory, as likcw^ife of (he country of the 
Alafjylt-i as has been obferved above. It is undoubtedly equiva- 
lent to viett'g icnihhy or meteg hiiahhy one that lays 

afidey or that hath laid afuky his bridle. This is a much more 
natural etymology, than any that can be drawn from the Greek 
tongue 

7hryhrJ 4 . AccoRDiN’o to SirrJ*Oy they had many wives, concu- 
many bincs, and confcquently many children, as the Orientals had, 
though, in other refpefls, t!iey were very temperate and ab- 
euhliv.iy ftemious. Their manner of fightjng and encamping we have 
already taken notice of ; and therefore to touch upon that head 
here, would be intlrcly fuperfluous ‘ 

7 he khgy 5, The king’s next brother, not his elded fon, fuccecdcd 
brothtr him in Numidiay particularly in the country of the MaJfylU 

g ViRO. JEn. i. Sc Serv. in loc. Sallust, ubi flip. Isidor. 
orig. 1 . XV. c. 22. Plin. Sohn. ubi fupra. Aldret. ubi fup. 
1 . ii. c. 2. Shaw ubi fup. Univerf. hift. vol. xvii. p. 227. Vi^e 
Sc Fest. Charis. S: Sil. Ital. 1 . ii. ^ Virg. JEn. iv. ver, 41, 
Liv. apud Hcndrcich. in Carthag. p. 359. Serv. in Virg. ubi 
fup. aliiq; mult. Vide ScHiam. lex. pent, in voc. no' & 

* Strab. 1 . xvii. Sall. in Jugurth. 

(D) It appears from Martial try of the Majjyli was the 7 erra 
and Lucan y that the cuftom of Metagonitisy as has been already 
riding without bridles prevailed obferved ; which not a little fup- 
more amongft the Majyli than ports the etymon we would give 
the Majfajyli, Now, the coun- of Metagonium (4), 

(4) Martial, /. ix. Lucan, !. iv» 


This 
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This wc learn from Lhy^ who, in proof of what he afTerts, fucceeded 
tells us, that Gahij the father of Maftnijfa^ was fuccceded by the 
liis next brother Defalces crcn.v» :n 

6. Their diet confifted chiefly of herbs, grain, 
water, iic. and they abftained alnioft intircly from wine ; flcfli 
was (bmetimes, though not fo frequently, ufed. To this, 
well as the moderate degrees of lieat and cold of tlicir climate 
in fummer and winter, /fppian feems to attribute their long 
lives, and the large (hare of health they enjoyed. In conformity 
to nature and experience, that author aflures us, that the fum- 
niers in Numidia were not near fo hot as in India and Ethiopia K 

7. The Numidians^ particularly the Majfyli^ did not ov\y 7 hey ufe • 

ride without faddles and bridles, but likewife all forts of accou- only a 
trements, as we learn from what relates of Mafini^a^ or 

well as from many other authors. This they did, in order to on 
ru(h upon their enemies, or prey, with the greater force 

flercenefs. However, they made ufe of a rod or whip, with 
which they cafily managed their horfes, though in the midft of 
the hotteft engagements 

8. Many of the poorer fort of people in Numidia went^/v dad 
aimoft naked; but the Numidians of any iafliion wore their /« lojfi 
garments loofc, not making ufe of a (h:i(h or girdle. In dm garments. 
particular they agreed with the Carthaginians y and moll of the 

other Africans^ Hence tliat of Virgil " ; 


Hie Nmadum genuSy £?* difcinSlos Mukiher AfroSy &c. 

9. They were eminent for their (kill in hurling the javelin, 

and throwing of darts, whicll* they difchnrged in vaft numbers/^'* 
upon the enemy. As they fcldom or never failed doing cxccu-y^*'^-^ 
tion, this rendered them very formidable ?. throwing • 

10. We are told, tliat the AIqlJ)Hy when at war w^ith their V darts ^ 

neighbours, for the moll part, cliolc to come to a general adtion . 
in the night-time P. thrMt' 

11. Desertion was no crime amongft the NunudianSy^'-^^‘^^'' 
who, after the firft defeat, were at liberty to return home,^^y^^Y/c;i 
oi^continue in the army, as they pleafed 

12. In fine, there mull have been a great variety of cuftoms 

in Ntmidiuy as it was inhabited by qiany different nations, that them. 


^ Liv. I. xxix. c. 29. * Appian. in Libyc. c. 6, 39, k 64. 

Strab. 1. xvii. ™ Lucan. 1. iv. Lxv. 1. xlv. Oppian. cle 
venat. 1. iv. Martial. 1. ix. Herodian. 1. vii. Strab. 1. xvii. 
Vide & Liv. 1. iv. 1. viii. & 1. xl. Viro. JEn. 1. viii. ver. 724. 
Serv. in loc. SiL. Ital. 1. i. Plaut. in Paenul. aA. v. fc. 2. 
Tertul. de pall. ® Appian. in Libyc. Sallust, in Jugurth. 
Herodian. 1. vii. p Nxc Damascen. in excerptis Valef. 

p. 518, 519. ^ Sallust, in Jugurth. 


were 
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were oppofite to one another in many particulars. One of 
thefe Diodorus calls the Jfphadelodians^ who were probably of 
a different caft from the reft, fince he informs us, that they 
were as black as the Ethiopmis^ According to HeUanicus^ this 
poor people, being a tribe or canton of the Uhyan Nomades^ had 
nothing but a cup, a pitcher, and a dagger or knife, which 
tliey conftantly carried about with them. Their fmall Mapalia 
were made of afphoddus^ great quantities of which they took 
care in the fiimmer-tiinc to be provided with, in order to have 
always then an agreeable lhady retreat. This circurnftancc un- 
doubtedly gave occafion to the name Diodorus calls them by, 
and is the chief thing, that wc find remarked of them by the 
antient hiftorians r. 

iir/j, ^TiiE Numidians y that inhabited the open country, being a 
barbarous, rude, and illiterate people, it would be ridiculous to 
expeft any traces of arts or fcicnecs ainongft them. 7'he Car- 
tbaginians and Phoenicians indeed, who were very civilized, 
polite, and ingenious nations, formed, as there is rcafon to 
believe, no (mail part of the inhabitants of the nioft conlidcrable 
cities and towns; but we have already treated amply of the arts 
and fcicnccs they were famous for. However, tlie proper Nu- 
mliDans feem to have been eminent for their (kill in managing 
horfes (E), and knowicge in fome branches of the military art. 
Sonic knowicge likewlfc of the Egyptian theology, polity, and 
philofophical notions, wc cannot well fiippofc them to have been 
deftitute of ; fince their anceftors had, for a feries of generations, 
an intercourfe wiih the pofterlty of Alifram. But as to the 

' Dior. Sic.l. XX. HELLANict5rs apnd Athen. in deipnofoph. 
1. ii. Vide etiam Univerf. hill. vol. xvii. xviii. palT. 

(E) Thefe horfes were very fore the time of aftion ; hut al- 
fmall, but extremely fwift, and ways behaved well during the 
cafily managed, according to heat of the engagement. Li<vy 
Li'vy and Strabo. They were feems to intimate, that, in Uan~ 
fatibfied v.ith little food, bore nibat s time, fome of the Nu- 
hunger and thirll a long time tnidian cavalry ufed bridles, ariU 
with great patience, and under- were heavy- armed troops, wear- 
v/ent incredible fatigues. As ingcoatsof mail, fwords, Ihields, 
they had an ugly gait, a Ififf and lances ; which is counte* 
neck, and threw their heads for- nanced by Polybius^ Sallujt^ and 
ward, the Numidian hoiTeman others ( 5 ), 
made but a ridiculous figure bc- 

(0 ^ Strah, uhi fup. JJv, /. yxi. e. 44,, 46. /. xxii. €, 48. Palyb. 

1. iii. f. 6^. Sit. ItiL /, iv. Salluji. in yu^urth, Ifidor, orig, /, xvii. c, 12. 

al'L. yumenat. fcheliajl, jOpfijn. tn Libyc. Lint, /. xxiii. 29, Pidc ^ 
Pihb, spud JuJium Lipjium^ in trail, de milit, Pom, ut ipjnm Lipf, ibid, I, iii. 
diaL j & Z, 

extent 
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extent of any knowlcgc of this kind amongft them, we are in- 
tircly in the dark. The prefent Kalyles and Bedoweem^ accord- 
ing to Dr. Shaw^ fpend their time chiefly in making byhs^ or 
woollen blankets, and burnoofesj as they call cloaks or upper 
garments. In fuch fort of an employment, poflibly, fome of 
the antient ruftic Numidians might have been engaged ; efpe- 
cially fince the aforefaid gentleman imagines the Kabyhs to be 
the remains of the old Africans, As for the chronology of the 
Numidiansj if they had any, it is fuffleient to obferve, that it 
muft have agreed in the main with that of the nations they 
were derived from, and contiguous to, viz. the Carthaginians^ 
PheeniiianSi and moft early Egyptians, In one point however 
they differed from moft, if not all, other nations; for they 
computed their time by nights, and not by days, if any credit 
may be given to a fragment of NU, Damafeenus *. 

® Nic. Damascen. in excerpt. Valef. p. 520, 521. Shaw, 
ubi fup. Vide etiam quamplurim. ex audlor. fupra laudat. 

SECT. III. 

^be Hiftory of the Numidians, from the earliefi Ac^ 
counts of to the Conqiiefi of their Country by 
the Romans. 

^^UMIDI being pretty remote from Egypty as well TL^tVlund^ 
^ ^ that part of Libya contiguous to it, fcems to have been butPiiojnici- 
thinly peopled before the firft arrival of the Phoenicians there, ans came 
When this happened, we cannot precitly determine. But./V* 
according to Eufebiusj who is followed, by Bocharty and other 
authors of good repute, it muft have been above three Iiundrod 
years before the foundation of Cartlntge. For Ai'il'toth relates, 
that the Phoenician hiftorians made Utica to be two hundied 
eighty- feven years older than Carthage ; and Eufbius affirms 
HcrcuIeSy furnamed Diodas or Defanausy that is, the Phcenzcian 
fferculesj to have been extremely famous all over Africa this 
very year, and to have conquered Antazus in the farlheft part of 
Mauritania near Z/ 7 /j and Tingisy about fifty years before. Sir 
Jfaac Newton however, not withdUt reafon, brings this event 
nearer the commencement of the Chrijhan ara, Satlidi^ 

FloruSy and Orojius like wile, inform us, that this Herenissy 
whom Sallufl calls Libysy built Capfa, From whence wc mav 
infer, that either the kingdom of Antaus included Nu 7 nidia^ and 
even Africa Propruty or elfe that Hercules thefe coun- 

tries after he had conquered Mauritania ; the former of which 
notions appears to us the moft probable. Wc muft defer touch- 
3 hig 
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ing upon the war betwixt Hercules and Aniaus^ till wc come to 
the hiftory of the Mauritamans^ though the confequences of 
that war extended to the nation we arc now upon *. 

Vo at* The tranfaftions of Numidia^ during many of the earlieft 
eounts of centuries, have, for a longferiesof ages, been buried in oblivion. 

Numi-lt is proteblc, however, that as the Phoenicians were mailers of 
dian af ^ good part of it, they were recorded, and not unknown in the 
fairs for Carthaginian King larhas probably reigned here, as well 

7is in Africa Propria^ if not in Afauritania^ and other parts of 
Libya^ vthtii Dido began to build Byrfa\ but we have elfe- 
centui tes taken notice of all the principal particulars relating to 

now re- prince, handed down to us by the antients. It appears 
• from Jujlin^ that, about the age of Herodotus^ the people of 

this country were called both Africans or Libyans^ and Numi* 
dians \ which Teems to imply, that the latter name was not 
then of very long Handing, and confequently to countenance 
what we have advanced above cqpcerning the incorporation of 
the Libyan Nomades among thefe (A) Africans or Libyans. Juftin 
likewife intimates, that, about this time, the Carthaginians 
vanquiflied both the ALoors or Alauritanians^ and Numidians^ 
who had leagued together againft them. The confcquence of 
which was, that the former were cxcufed paying the tribute, 
which had been exatted from them ever fince Dido's arrival in 
Africa by the latter. As for the part the Numidians adled in 
all the wars betwixt the Dionyfii^ Agathocles^ &c, and the Cirr- 
thaginians^ we have already been fo copious on that head, that 
our readers will not expe£l us to expatiate upon it here 
Tie Car- After the concluTion of the firft war, the African 
thaginians troops carried on a bloody war three years againft their mailers 
treat the the Carthaginians. The moft adlive of all others in this rc- 
Micatani- bellion, according to Diodorus f/Vn&r, were the Micatanian 
N\imi- Numidians. T’his lb incenfed the Carthaginians^ that, after 
Aimswitb Hamilcar had cither killed or taken prifoners all the mercenaries, 
great fe- f^nt a large detachment to ravage the country of thofe JV«- 

verity^ 

* Aristot. de xnirabil. Euseb. in chron. Flor. I.iii. c. f. 
Sallust, in Jugurth. Oros. 1 . v. c. 15. Vide Bochart. in 
praefat. ad Chan. ^ Georg. Cedren. hill, compend. p. 140. 
Justin, l.xix. c. 2. Appian. in Libyc. fub iiiit. Univerf. hift. 
vol. xvii. xviii. palT. • 

(A) The Numidians y pardcu- mades^ as wc learn from Appian 
larly the MaJfefylij lived upon and Strabo. This adds no fmall 
herbs, roots, flefh, milk, cheefe, weight to the hypothefis wc have 
tsfe. in conformity to what He- ventured here to fubmit to the 
redotus relates of the Libyan No^ confidcration of the learned (1}. 

(0 in Libje. r. 6 & 64, Strab. 1 . xvii, 

midiansrn 
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midians. The commandant of that detachment execiUed h»s 
orders with the utmoft rigour and feverity ; for he plundered all 
that diftrift in a terrible manner, and crucifictl all the prifoncrs, 
without didinAlon, that fell into his hands. This filled the reft 
with fuch indignation and refentment, that both they, and their 
pofterity ever afterwards, bore an implacable hatred to the Car- 
thaginians, The condufl of the Numidians in the Cartkaginian 
fcrvicc, during the firft Punic war, was fuch as merited the 
higheft applaufe, as our readers will plainly perceive by confult- 
ing a former part of this hiftory 

In the confulatc of the younger Fabha and Senipronius Grac- Syphax 
chus^ Syphax king of the Majfaf/H entered into an alliance 
with the He likewife, in a pitched batrl', gave the 
Carthaginians a confiJerable defeat. TJiis induced Qiila king 
of the MaJJyli to conclude a treaty urith the Carthaginians ^ in 
confequcncc of whicli his fon Majiniffa marched at the head of 
a powerful army to give Syphax battle. Being reinforced in his 
march by a body of Carthaginians^ as foon as he came up with 
the Majpsfyli^ he engaged them. The fight was lliarp and 
bloody ; but at laft Majiniffa gained a complete viflory, putting 
thirty thoufand of the Maffafyli to the fword, and driving 
Syphax into the country of the Maurufii^ or Mauritania, This, 
for the prefent, gave a check both to the progrefs of Syphaxh 
arms, and the towering projeds of the Romans, However, 
the Majfajylian monarch found means, fome time after, to 
aflemble another formidable army of Maffkfylinns and Aiauri- 
tanians\ which was likewife defeated and difperfed by MaJiniJJa, 

But the face of affairs in this country was foon afterwards greatly 
changed 

Gala dying whilft his fon Majiniffa was afling at the head A hri/f 
of the Numidian troops fent to the afliftance of the Carthagi- account of 
nians in Spahij his brother Defalces^ according to the eftabWhed Mafinif- 
order of fucceflion in Numidia, took pofleffionof tlie MaffyJian^jis aj'airs 
throne. That prince dying foon after his acceflion, Capija^ he 

eldeft fon, fucceeded him. But he did not long enjoy his \\i^i'ntered in- 
dignity i for one MezetuIuSy a perfon of the royal blood, but^^ 
an enemy to the family of Gala^ found means to excite a great . 
plrt of his fubje£b to a revolt. This enabled him to form ^ 
confiderable corps, and to bring Capufi to a general aflion ; *’* 

which ending in his favour, and Capufa^ with many of the 
nobleffe, bemg flain, he obtained the MaJJyltan crown, as the 
fruit of his viftory. However, he did not think proper to 
alfume the title of king, contenting himfelf with that of 

® pioo.Src. 1. xxvi. in exc^tls Valeiii. Univerf. hill. vol. xvii. 
p. 541. &feq. & alib. palf. ^ Liv. l.xxiv. c. 47, 4S, 49* 

.Afjtian. in i.ibyc. 
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guardian to Lacumaces^ the furviving fbn. of DefaUeSy whom 
he graced with the royal title. To fupport himlelf in his ufur* 
pation, he married the dowager of DefalaSy who was Han^ 
nibiiTsi niece, and confcquently of the moft powerful family in 
Carthage, In order to attain the fame end^ he lent embafla- 
dors to Sypbaxj to conclude a treaty of alliance with him. In 
the mean time Maftntjfa^ receiving advice of his, unde’s deaths 
of his coufin’s daughter, and of Mezetulush uliirpation, imme- 
diately pafled over to Africa^ and went to the court of Bocchat 
king of Mauritania,^ to ibiicit fuccours. * Bocchaty ienfible of 
the great injuftice offered Maftnijpiy gave him a b^y of four 
thoufanJ Moon to efcorte him to his dominions. His fubjefls, 
having been apprifed of his approach^ joined him upon the fron- 
tiers with a party of five hundred men. The MoorSy ia pur- 
ftance of their orders, returned home, as foon as Majinijpt 
reached the confines of his kingdom. Notwithftanding which, 
and the fmall body that d^lared for him, having accidently 
met Lacumaces at ThapJiiSy with an efcort going to implore 
Syphaxh affiftance, he drove him into the town, which he car- 
ri^ by allault, after a faint refiftance. However, Lacumaces^ 
with many of his men, found means to etcape to Sypbax. The ' 
&me of this exploit gained Mafimjfa great credit, inlbmuch 
that the Numidians flocked to him from all parts, and, amongft 
the reft, many of his father Golds veterans, who prefled him 
to make afpeedy and vigorous pufh for his hereditary dominions* 
Lacumaces having joined Mezetulus with a reinforcement of 
Mafjlcfyliansy which he had prevailed upon Sypbax to fend to 
the aliiftancc of his ally, the ufurper advanced at the bead of a 
numerous army to offer MafiniJ^ battle; which that prince, 
though much inferior in numbers, did not decline. Hereupon, 
an engagement enfued ; which, notwithftanding the inequality 
of numbers, ended in the defeat of Lacumaces^ The imme- 
diate confequence of this vt£lory to Majiniffiy was a quiet and 
peaceable pofleffion of his kingdom ; Mezetulus and Lacumaces^ 
with a few that attended them, flying into the territories of 
Carthage. However, being apprehenfive that he IhouM be 
obliged to fuftain a war againft Syphaxy he offered to treat La* 
cumaces with as many marks of diftindion as his father Gala 
had Defakes i provided that prince would put himlelf under bis 
proteflion. He alfo promil^ Mezetubts pardon^ avd a reftitu-, 
tion of all the eff^ forfeited by his treafonaUe condud), . if be 
would make his fubmiffion to him. Both of them readily com-, 
^ied with thepropofal, and immediately returned home; fo 
that the tranquillity and repole of Nimtidfa would have been 
ibtded upon a lolid and lafting foundation^ had not this b^ 
prevented by Afdrubalt who was then at Sypibe^i oourti Be 

infinuated 
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infinuatcd to that prince, who was difpofed to live amicaWy 
with his neighbours, That he was greatly miflaken, if he 
** imagined Maftniffa would be fatisfied witli his hereditary do- 
“ minions. That he was a prince of much greater capacity 
and ambition, than cither hb father Gala^ his unc le D fakes ^ 
or any of his family. That he had difcovered in Spain mark'; 
•* of a moft rare and uncommon merit. And that, in fine, 
unlcfs his rifing flame was extinG[ui(hcd before it came to too 
great a head, both the Majfetfyltan and Carthaginian fiates 
would be infallibly confumed by it.” SyphaXy alarmed by 
thefe fuggeftions, advanced with a numeroiis body of forces into 
a diftrid, which had long been in difputc between him and 
but was then in pollcfliun of Mafintjfa, 'I'his broug!it on a 
general adtion between thofe two princes, wherein the latter 
was totally defeated, his army difperfed, and he himfelf obligjd 
to fly to the top of mount Balhus^ attended only by a few of 
his horfe. Such a dccifive battle at the prefent jundlure, before 
Maftniffa was fixed in his throne, could not but put Syphax into 
pofleflion of the kingdom of the MaffTi, Maftniffa in the 
mean time made nodturnal incurlions from his poll upon mount 
BalbuSy and plundered all the adjacent country, particulirly that 
part of the Carthaginian territory contiguous to Numidia, Tins 
diftridl he not only thoroughly pilbgcil, but likcwife laid waftc 
with fire and f.vord, carrying off from thence an immenfe booty, 
which was bought by fomc merchants, wlio had put into one oi 
the Carthaginian ports for that purpofe. In fine, lie dM the 
Carthaginians more damage, not only by committing fuch u’rcad' 
fill dcvalhitions, but by maflacring and carr)'ing into captivity 
v.ift numbers of their fubjedls on this occalion, tiuin thev cntld 
have fuflaincJ in a pitched batfle, or one campign of a 
war. Syphaxj at the preffing and reiterated or tiiC 

Carthaginians^ font Bacchar, one of ^his molt active com- 
manders, with a detachment of four thoufand fijor, and two 
thoufand horfe, to reduce this peftilent gang of r.*b!)cr>, pro- 
inifing him a great reward, if he could bring ALfr 
alive or dead. Bocchar, watching an opportunity, furprifeJ 
the Majjylians^ as they were ftraggling about thecouinrv with- 
oift any order or difeipline ; fo that lie took m.in\ prifonen, 
difperfed the reft, and purfued Mafiniffi hiinfilf, with a few of 
bis men, to the top of the mountain wheic he h.iJ before taken 
poft. Confidcring the expedition as ended, he not only fent 
many head of cattle, and the other booty that l^ad fillcn into 
his hands, to Syphax^ but likewife all the forces, c.\c?-pt five 
hundred foot, and two hundred horfe. \^^itli this detachment 
he drove Majinifjh from tlie fummit of the hill, and purfued 
him through fevcral narrow pafles and defiles, as far as the 
VoL. XVIII, L I'hins 
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plains of Clupea. Here he fo fiirrounded him, that all the 
MnfyUans^ except four, were put to the fword, and Mafintffa ’ 
himfclf, after having received a dangerous wound, efcaped with 
the utmoft difficulty. As this was efR.(2cd by crolEng a rapid 
river, in which attempt two of his four attendants perifticd in - 
the fight of tlic detachment that purfued him, it was rumoured 
all over Africa^ tliat Maftnijfa alfo was drowned ; which gave 
inexpicflible pleafure to Syphax and the Carthaginians. For 
C)me time lie lived undifeovered in a cave, where he was fup- 
ported by the Yobberics of the two horfemen, that had made 
their cfcape with him. But having cured his wound, by the 
application of feme medicinal herbs, he boldly began to advance 
towards his own frontiers, giving out publicly, that he intended 
once more to take poflcflioii of his kingdom. In his march he 
w'as joined by about forty horfe, and, foon after his arrival 
afnongft the Ma/JyU^ fo many people flocked to him from all 
parts, that out of them he formed an army of fix thoufand foot, 
and four thoufand horfe. With thefe forces, he not only 
reinftated himfelf in the poflTeflion of his dominions, but likewilc 
laid walk the borders of the Afnfftrfyh. This fo irritated Syphax^ 
that lie immediately alkmblcd a body of troops, and encamped 
very comniodioufly upon a ridge of mountains between Cirta 
and Hippo. His army he ccnimaiidcd in perfon, and detached 
his foil yevpilna^ with a confiderablc force, to take a compafs, 
and attack the enemy in the ) ear. In purfuance of his orders, 
Verm'ma fcl out in the bv.giniiing of the night, and took poll in 
t!ic place appointed him, without being difeovered by the enemy. 
Tn the me an time Syphax decamped, and advanced towards the 
’Vcifyli., in order to L ive them battle. When he had poflrcflTed 
Iiinoelf of a riling gnnind, that Icki to their camp, and concluded 
that his fon IWmitia muft have formed the ambufeade behind 
them, he begun the fight. Mafmiffa being advantageoufly 
polled, and his Cddicrs diflinguilliing thcmfclvcs in an extraor- 
fllnary manner, the difputc was I«>ng and bloody. Vi^t-Vermina 
unexpefledly falling upon their rear, and, by this means, 
obliging them to divide their forces*, which w^ere fcarce able 
before to opni/c tlic main body under Syphaxj they were foon 
thrown into confufion, and forced to betake tliemfelvcs t6 a 
precipitate fliglit. All the avenues being blocked up, partly by 
Syphax^ and partly by his fon, fiich a dreadful flaughtcr was 
made of the unhappy MaJf Hy that only Mafini[fa . himfelf, 
with fixty horfe, efcapcJ to the Lejfer Syrtis. Here he remained, 
betwixt the confines of the Carlhagimans and Garamantes^ till 
t!*c arrival of L/vlius^ and the Roman fleet, on the coaft of 
Africa. ^Vlnt happened immediately after this junfilion with 

the 
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the Romans^ our readers will find related at large in a part gf 
this work, to which it more properly belongs ^ 

We have already obferved, that the Carthaginians loft Maji-^^ome far* 
nijfa by depriving him of his dear Sophonijba. That lady was^^^^ 
verfed in various branches of literature, excellently well (killed 
in mufic, the greateft beauty of her age, and of fuch exquifite^^^'^f'^-? 
charms in every refpefl:, that, according to a grave 
either her bare voice, or a fight of her, was fufGcicnt to 
tivate the moft rigid and fevere philofopher. Majiniffa there- 
fore could never forgive the mortifying affront put upon him by 
the ftate of Carthage^ when her father /Ifdrubal^ in violation 
of the laws of honour and public faith, was commanded to give ^ 
her to Syphax. The Carthaginians however, endeavoured to Year of 
fix that prince in their intereft, and, in order to this, prevailed the Hood 
xx^on Syphax to reftore him his dominions. Mafmtfpi^ to have 2156. 
bis full revenge both of Syplxax and the Carthaginians^ feigned 
himfelf intirely fatisfied with fo generous a ceflion, and outwardly 
exprefled all imaginable zeal and affeiftion for them, thougli at^^ Rome 
the fame time he was underhand with the Romans meditating 
their ruin. Afdrubal had cither (bmc private intelligence, or 
entertained a fufpicion, of this ; which induced him to lay an 
ambufeade for Maftni[fa\ which that prince happily efcoped. 

Syphax in the mean time a£ied much fuch a part as Mafmijfa^ 

For he pretended an attachment to the Romans^ though he had 
entered into the ftri£left engagements v/ith the Carthaginians^ 
at theearneft folicitations of his wife, whofe charms he found 
himfelf incapable of refilling. The confequcnccs, both of his 
condudl, and that of his rival Mafiniffa^ have been already 
related at large. It will be fufficient therefore in this place to 
obierve, that, by the affiftance of Lalius^ Mafinijpt at laft re- 
duced Syphax*^ kingdom. According to Zonaras^ Majinijra and 
Scipio^ before the memorable battle of Zama^ by a llratagem, 
deprived Hannibal of fome advantageous pofts ; which, with a 
folar cclipfe happening during the heat of the aftion, and not a 
little intimidating the Carthaginian troops, greatly contributed 
to the viftory the Romans obtained. At the conclufion, there- 
fere, of the fecond Punic war, he was amply rewarded by the 
Ramans for the important fcrviccs he bad done them. As for 
Syphaxj after the lofs of his dominiojis, he was kept in confine- 
ment for fomc time at Alba^ from whence being removed in 
order to grace Scipio^s triumph, he died at in his way to 
Rome, Zonaras adds, that his corpfc was decently interred ; 
that all the Numidian prifbners W’ere relcalcd ; and that Permina^ 
by the afiiftance of the Romans^ took peaceable pollcfiion of his 

« Liv. 1. xxix. c. 29 — 34. Appian. Libyc. Univerf. 
hill. vol. xii. p. 320, & fcq. 

L z father’s 
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father’s throne. However, part of the Alajfafylian kingdom 
was before ar.ncxed to Mafv:tffa'% dominions, in order to reward 
that prince for his fmgular fidelity and rli>(e Htrachmer.t to the 
Romans^ as has been already obferve * ^ ! IJ). 

As an account of all the nru.' i -iil traiiUvriions, in which 
A^aftntffa was conctrned ^'Uv/een the fecund and third Punic 
wars, has been alre.id- extracted from the beft antient hiftorians, 
we cannot her:* pretend to touch upon any of them, without 
being guilty of a repetition. Nothing therciore is further rc- 
quifite, in order to complete the hiftory of this famous prince, 
than to exhibit to our readers view (bme points of his condudi tc* 
wards the decline, and at the dole, of life ; the wile difpoiitions 
made after his death by /V.milianus^ in order to the regulation of 
htsdomeftic affairs ; and fbme particulars relating to his charader, 
genius, and habit of body, drawn from the moft celebrated 
Greek and Roman authors*^. 

MafiniiTa By drawing a line of circumvallation round the Carthaginian 
forces the army under AfdruhaU polled upon an eminence, Mofimfjh cut 
Carthagi- cfF all manner of fupplies from them ; which introduced both 
nians to the plague and the famine into their camp. As the b<xly of 
conclude a Aumidian troops employed in this blockade was not near fo nu- 
'tv/V^nieious as tht: ( artkaginian forces, it is evident, that the line 
him u^on mentioned muft have been extremely flrong, and confe- 
hi$ onvn (he efled of great labour and art. The Carthaginians^ 

terms. finding themfclves reduced to the laft extremity, concluded a 
peace upon the following terms, which Mafinijfu dictated to 
them: i. That they (hould deliver up all defcrtcrs. 2, That 

f Appian. in Libyc. c. 6. Liv. 1. xxx. c. 43. Zonar.I.ix. 
c. II, 12. Poly AN. drat. 1 . viii. c. 16. cx. 7. Uiiiverf. hift. 
vol. xii. p. 337. 5 Univerf. hift. vol. xii. & xviii. palT. 


(B) This fceins to be coun- 
tenanced by the epitomizer of 
Linsy^ who gives us fufficicntly 
to underftand, that Syphax's fa- 
mily, for a confiderable term 
after the conclufionof thefexond 
Punic war, reigned in one part 
of Numidia. For he intimites, 
that Archoharxanesy Sypbax's 
grandfon, and probably Frrmi- 
nds fon, hovered, with a power- 
ful army of Aunuctians^ upon the 
Carthaginian frontiers, a few 
years before the beginning of 


the third Punic war. This he 
feems to have done, eitlier in 
order to cover them, or enable 
the Carthaginians to make an 
irruption into MaJiniJJas terri- 
tories. Cato however pretended, 
tiiat thefe forces, in conjundion 
with thofc of Carthage^ had a 
dcfign to invade the Roman do- 
minions, which he urged as a 
reafon to induce the confeript 
fathers to deftroy the African re- 
public (2]. 

h xlvixi. 

they 
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they (hould recall their exiles, who had taken refuge in his do- 
minions. 3. That they fl'iould pav him five thoufand talents of 
filver, within the fpace of fifty years. 4. l^hat their (bldiers 
fhould pafe under the jugum^ each of them carrying off" only a 
Angle garment. A.s Alnjimffa hinifelf, thougli between eiglsty 
and ninety years of age, condufloil the wlude enterprize, he 
muft have been extremely well verfed in fortification, and other 
branches of the milit?ry art. His underftanding likewilc he 
muft have retained to the laft. T'his happened a (hort time 
before the beginning of the third Punic war 

Soon after, the confuls landed an army in /fricn^ in order Mafinifta 
to lay fiegc to Carthage^ without imparting to Maftniffa difgujitd 
defign. This not a little chagrined him, as it was contrary xoat 
the former praftice of the Romans^ who, in the preceding war, mans, 
had communicated their intentions to him, and confulted him 
on all occafions. When therefore the confuls applied to him 
for a body of his troops to a£l in concert with their forces, he 
made anfwer, That they fhould have a reinforcement from 
“ him, when they flood in need of it.” It could not but be 
provoking to him to confidcr, that, after he had extremely 
weakened tlie Carthaginians y and even brought them to the 
brink of ruin, his pretended imperious friends fhould come to 
reap the fruits of his vi£lory, without giving him the Icaft inteU 
ligence of it *. 

However, his mind foon after returned to its natural byas, //^ 
wliich was in favour of the Romans, Finding his end approach* 
ing, he fent to Mmilianus, then a tribune in the Roman army, 
to defire a vifit from him. What he propofed by this vifit, was 
to inveft him with full po^\’trs to difpofe of his kingdom and 
eftate, ns he fhould think proper, for the benefit of his children. 

The high idea he had entertained of that young hero’s abilities 
and iniegiity, together with his gratitude and aft'cflion for the 
family into which he was adopted, induced him to take this 
flep. But, believing that death would not loermit him to have 
a perfonal conference with Mmilianus upon tliis fubjedl, he in- 
formed his wife and children, in his laft moments, that he had 
itlipowcrcd him to clifpofe, in an ab&Iute manner, of all his 
poireffions, and to divide his kingdom amongft his (bns. To 
which he ftibjoincd, ‘‘ I require, t^at whatever Mmilianus may 
‘‘ decree, (hall be executed as pundlually, as if I myfelf had 

appointed it by my will.” Plaving uttered thefc words, ho 
expired, at above ninety years of age 

** Appian. in Libyc. c. 40, 41. * Idem ibid. c. 55, 56. 

Jiiv. & PoLYB. paff. ^ Appiah. ubi fup. c. 63, 64. Val. 

Ma.x. 1 . V. c. 2. Zonae. 1 . ix. c. 27. p. 464, 465. UniverC 
hift. vol. xviii. p. ^05;. 
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Some par- This prince, during his youth, had met with flrange re- 
^ ticulars vcrfes of fortune, as appears from fevcral preceding parts of this 
relating /ohiftory. However, fays Appian^ being fupported by the divine 
t>u cha- protcQion, he enjoyed an uninterrupted courfe of profperity for 
raSer. ^ y^ars. His kingdom extended from Mauritania 

to the weftern confines of Cyrenaica ; from whence it appears, 
that he was one of the moft powerful princes of Africa. Many 
of the inhabitants of this vaft traft he civilized in a wonder- 
ful manner, teaching them to cultivate their foil, and to reap 
thofe natural advantages, which the fertility of feme parts of 
their country offered them. He was of a more robuft habit of 
body than any of his cotemporarics, being hlcflcd with the 
greateft health and vigour, which was doubtkfs owing to his 
extreme temperance, and the toils he inceflantly fuftained. We 
are informed by Polybius^ tliat fometimes he flexed upon the 
lame fpot of ground from morning till evening, without the 
leaft motion, and at others continued as long in a fitting pofturc. 
He would remain on horfebnek for fevcral days and nights to- 
gether, v/ithout being fenfiblc of the leaft fatigue. Nothing 
can better evince the ftrength of his conftitmion, than his 
youngeft fon, named StemhM^ Sthemhay or Stembanu^^ who v/as 
but four years ol I at his deccafc. Though ninet)’ years of age, 
he performed all the exercifcs ufed by young men, and always 
rode without a faJdlc. Pliny tells us, that he reigned above 
fixty years. Ho was an able commander, and much facilitated 
the reduction r)f Carthage* Plutarch from Polybius ohferves, 
that the day after a great viflory won over the Carthaghiiansj 
Mafmiffa w’^s fecn fitting at the dooi of his tent, eatin.^ a piece 
of brown bread, Suidas relate?, that, to tlic laft, he could 
mount his horfe without any affifiance. Accordir*g to Appian^ 
he left a numerous well-difciplined aimy, and an irnmcnfe quan- 
tity of w’calth 'C), behind him^ 

Masinissa, 

* Univerf. hid. vol. xii. /I* xviii. Avpjan. in Libyc. c. 63. 
Val. Max. ubi liip. Strati. I. xvii. Poi.vB.in fragm. p. 1013. 
edit. Calaiib. 1619. Plin. 1 . vii. c. 40. Plut. in comiilent. sfh 
fen. gerend. fit refp. p. 791. Cic. dc fenett. Sum. in voc. 
Mstafltmofiff. Val.Max. !. viii. c. 13. Polyb. incxccrp. Valef. 
p. 175. Liv. cpit.l. ZoNAR. aliiq; plur. 

(C) We are furtlier told, that being in the leaft fatigued. 
Mafinijfa always w'cnt bare- Some authors fay, that he was 
headed, even though the weather a pious prince, and fent back 
was never fo feverc ; and that, to Melita or Malta a large 
an his extreme old age, he could quantity of ivory, which had 
fit on horfeback for four and- been brought him from thence 
twenty hours together, without out of Juno's temple, as a 
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Masinissa, before his death, gave his ring to his eldeft 'Einilia- 
Ibn Micipfa ; but left the diftribution of all his other (D) efteflsnus^/Wtr 1 
and pofleffions amongft his children, as has been juft obferved,^'^ king- 
intirely to JEmilianus, Of fifty -four Ions, that furvived 
only three were legitimate, to wit, Micipfa^ Gulujfa^ and'i?'*'^^ 
MaJlanahaL /EmUianus^ arriving at 6’zV/^ after he had 
pired, divided his kingdom, or ratl>er the government of 
amongft thefe three, though to the others he gave 
pofleffions. To Mktpfa^ who was a prince of a pacific difpo-^^^^ 
fition, and the eldeft fon, he affigned Cirta^ the nietropolis,(t^,^,j^.^j 
for the place of his rcfidence, in exclufion of the others. Guliffa^ 
the next to him, being a prince of a military genius, had tJic 
command of the army, and the tranfj£)ing of all affairs, relating 
to peace or war, committed to his care. And Majianahal^ or, 
according to Livy and Salluft^ Alayiajiabal^ the youngeft, Iiad 
the adminiftration of juftice, an employment fuitable to his 
education, allotted him. They enjoyed in common the im- 
nienie treafurcs Mafiniffa had amafled, and w*ere all of them 
dignified by /EmUtanus with the royal title. After he had piade 
thefe wife difpofitions, that young nobleman departed from 
Cirtay taking with him a body of Ntmiidian troops, under the 
condu3 of Gulu/piy to reinforce the Roman army, that was 
then adding agaiiift the Carthaginians^^, 

Appian. ubi fupra, c. 63, 64. Val. Mvx. 1 . v. c. 2. 

Liv. ubi fupra. Zonar. 1 . ix. c. 27. p. 46*1, 465. Athen. 
deipnofoph. 1. vi. 

font by his admiral. It is ravage the country, as had fre- 
added, that he caufed infcfip- queiiily happened before his 
tions in Kumidian letters to time. The inferiptions above- 
be ingraven on fome of the mentioned arc a further proof, 
pieces of this ivory, importing, that the Nu?nidiuiis ufed alpha- 
that he willingly returned it, as bctical charadlers (3). 
foon as he knew it belonged 10 (D) It is faid, that Mnftnijfa 

the goddefs. Valerius Maximus was ferved in earthen -w:i re, after 
fays, that, not being able to re- the Roman lllihion ; bat all the 
•pofe any confidence in any of ftrangers at his table in j)latc. 
his children, oiHcets, tsfr. he cn- The fecond fervicc, or deflVvr, 
dcavoured to fecure himfclf from %vas adorned with golden bafket?, 
the attempts of his enemies by a in conformity to the Italian 
guard of dogs. He fullained as cuftom, lb ingcnioully worked, 
many toils, at near ninety years that they rcfembled thofe inatie 
of age, as any man in his domi- of twigs, rulhes, l3c. Greek 
nions. His fuhjcfls he trained niuficians likewdl'e attended hi> 
up in the military art, inllead of entertainments (4). 
permitting them to plunder and 

(3) C»V. ie Ji'tieSI. Val, Max, /. i. c, i, 1. vHi. c, I3i ^ U ii?* c, 13. 

(a) comments L viiu a^udAtbent dtipn^feph. /, vi. 
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Mastanabal and Gulujfa died foon after theJr father, as 
appears from the expref; teftimony of Salluji. We find nothing 
more remarkable of thefe princes, befides what has been already 
. related, than that the latter continued toaififtthe Romans in the 
\ third Pumc war ; and that the former was pretty well verfed in 
AlafinifTa Grak language. Micipfa therefore became foie pofleflbr of 
'the kingdom of Numidia. In his reign, and the confulate of 
M, Plaiiiiiis Hypfaus and M. Fulvius Fktccus^ according to 
Orojitts^ a great part of Africa was covered with locufts, which 
deft roved all the produce of the earth, and even devoured dry 
wood. But at laft they were all carried by the wind into the 
African foa, out of w’hich being thrown in vaft heaps iipi^n the 
fiiore, a pi iguc enfued, wliich fwept away an infinite number 
of animals of all kinds. In Niimidia only perifhed eifjht hun-^ 
dred thoiifuiJ men, and in Africa Propria two hundred thou- 
fand : aiiK^n^^ft the reft, thirty thonCnd Ro?nan foldiers quartered 
in and about Uticu^ for the defence of the laft province. At 
Vtica in particular the mortality raged to fuch a degree, that 
liftccn hu’ulred dead bodies w'ere cairicd out of one gate in a 
day. Aruipfa had two fons, Auheyhal and Hiempjal^ whom 
he educated in his palace, together with his nephew fugurtha, 
Tlj.it >oiing prince v/as the (m of Maft(mabal\ but his mother 
having been onlv :i concubine, Aiafiaiffa had taken no great 
notice (d' him. However, Micipfa^ confidering him as a prince 
of the bluov!, toak as much care of him, as he did of his own 
children ". 

JuGURTt-i A pofllficd fcvcral eminent qualities, which gain- 
ed him uuivcrf.d cftccm. He was very handfome, endued with 
great ftrength of body, and adorned with the fineft intclledlual 
enviowments. He diil not devote himfelf, as young men com- 
tnonly do, to a life of luxury and pleafure. He ufed to exereife 


riding. 


hurling 
the martial 


himieif, witii perfons of his age, in running, 
i!ic javelin, and other manly exercifes, fuited to 
genius of die Numidians ; and, though he furpalTed all hisfellow- 
iportfmen, there was not one of them but loved him. The 
chaee was his oAy delight ; but it was that of lions, and 
other favage (E) bcafts. Salhtfl^ to finifh his charailer, tells 

" in Jjgurtli. c. 5. Liv. cpit. I. Afpian. in 

/dbyc. O.^co. i. V. c. 11. 


(E) SalL:i feems to inti mate, that almoft all of them attained 
that many of the natives of Nu- to old age, except thofe who 
ijtidia were dcltroyed by thefe cither fell in war, or were de- 
wild bead^. For he fays, that voured by wild bcafts, fcarcc any 
the Numidians were fo healthy, difeafe ever proving fatal to 
and of fuch robuft conftitutions, them (5). 

( SJ in Isil. Jugitrtbt 
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us, that he excelled in all things, and fpokc very little of him 
felf o. 

So confpicuous an aflemblagc of fine talents and perfcftionsMicipfa 
at firft charmed Micipfa^ who thought them an ornament xojealous of 
his kingdom. However, he foon began to refleft, that he 
confiderably advanced in years, and his children in their infancy 
that mankind naturally thirfted after power ; and that nothing 
was capable of making men run greater lengths than a vicious 
and unlimited ambition. Thefc refleflions foon excited his 
jcaloufy, and determined him to expofe fuguriha to a variety 
of dangers, fome of which, he entertained hopes, might prove 
fatal to him. In order to this, he gave him the command of a 
body of forces, which he fent to aflift the Romans^ who were 
at that time befieging Nwnantia in Spain. But Juguriha^ J)y 
his admirable conduct, not only efcaped all thefe daniicrs, but 
likewife won the efteem of the whole army, and the fricndftifp 
of Scipioy who fent a high character of him to his uncle Atidpfa. 
However, that general gave him fomc prudent advice in relation 
to liis future conduit, obferving, no doubt, in him ccrtiin (parks 
of ambition, w’hich, if lifihted into a flame, he appichcndtd, 
might, one day, be produilivc of the moft fat.il confcqucnccs P. 

Before this laft experiment, had endeavoured to Jngurtha’i 

find out fome method of taking him ofF privately; but his ^o-perfdiouf 
pularity amongft the Nionidians obliged that prince to hy afide^*<;;^ and 
all thoughts of this nature. After his return from Sp^/V/, 
whole nation almoft adored him. The heroic bravery he had 
(hewn there, his undaunted courage, joined to the utmoft 
calmnels of mind, which enabled him to preferve a juft medium 
between a timorous forcfight^and an impetuous rafhnefs, a cir- 
cumftance rarely to be met with in perfons of his age, and, 
above all, the advantageous u^fiimonials of his condu£l given by 
Scipioy attracted an univerfal efteem. Nay, Micipfa himfelf, 
charmed with the high idea the Roman general had entertained 
of his merit, changed his behaviour towards him, rcfolving, if 
poflible, to win his aflFeftion by kindnefs. He therefore adopted 
Wni, and declared him joint heir with his two funs (FJ to the 

® Sallust, ubi flip. Flor. l.iii. c. i. P Sam.cst. ubi 
fiip. Vell. Patcrc. 1. ii. c. 9 . 

(F) Diodorus Siculus relates, monarchs ; and that he enter- 
that though had many tained a great number of 

children, his three favourite fons eminent in all branches oflircra- 
were Adherhaly Hiempfaly and rure. particularly philofophy, by 
Micipfa. The fame hillorian whofe inllrudUons he bocainca 
likewife adds, that he was the moft celebrated philofophcr 
moft clement of all the Numidian 

(6) S:c, in excerpt, Vjif p, 3S5, 
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crown. Finding, fome few years afterwards, that his end 
approached, he fent for all three to his bed-fide, wher^ in the 
prefence of the whole court, he delired Jugurtha to recolIe£l 
with what extreme tendernefs he had treat^ him, and confe- 
quently to confider how well he had deferved at his hands. He 
then intreated him to prote£l his children on all occaiions, who, 
being before related to him by the ties of blood, were now, by 
their father’s bounty, become his brethren. In order to fix him 
the more firmly in their intereft, he likewife complimented 
him upon his bravery, addrefe, and confummate prudence. He 
further infinuated, that neither arms nor treafurcs conftitute the 
firength of a kingdom, but friends, who are neither won by 
arms nor gold, but by real fervices, and an inviolable fidelity. 

‘‘ Now where, continued he, can we find better friends than 
“•in brothers? And how can that man, who becomes an cne- 
my to his relations, repole any confidence in, or depend upon 
“ ftrangers ?” Then addreffing himfelf to Jdherbal znd Hiemp^ 
faU “ And you, laid he, I injoin alv/ays to pay the higheft re- 
“ vefence to Jugurtha, Endeavour to imitate, and, if polliblc, 
furpafs his exalted merit, that the world may not hereafter 
“ obferve Midpfa's adopted Ion to have refle£lcd greater glory 
“ upon his memory than his own children.” Soon after, 
Micipfa^ who, according to Diodorus^ was a prince of an amiable 
charadler, expired. Though Jugurtha did not believe the king 
to fpeak his real fentinicnts with regard to him, yet he leemed 
extremely pleafed with fo gracious a fpcech, and made him an 
sinfwcr fiiitablc to the occafion. However, that prince at the 
fame time was determined within himfelf to put in execution the 
feheme he had formed at the fiege of Numantiay which was fug- 
gefied to him by fome fa^kious and abandoned Roman officers, 
v;ith whom he there contrafted an acquaintance. The purport 
of this Ichenie was, that he fhould extort the crown by force 
from his two coulins, as foon as their father’s eyes were clofed ; 
which, they inlinuatcJ, might eafdy be effeded by his own 
valour, and the venality of the Remans, Accordingly, a (hart 
time after the old king’s death, he found means to alTaffinate 
Hiempfal in the city of Jhirmda^ where his treafurcs were de- 
pofited, and drive jfSjerbal out of his dominions. That un- 
happy prince found himfelf obliged to fly to Rme^ where he 
endeavoured to engage the confeript fathers to efpoufe his quar- 
rel ; but, notwithftanding the juftice of his caufe, they had not 
virtue enough effeSually to fupport him. Jugurtha^ embalTa- 
dors, 'oy dillributing vaft fums of money amongll the fenators, 
brouglit them lb far over, that a majority palliated his inhuman 
proceedings. This encouraged thofe minifiers to declare, that 
fBempfal had been killed by the Numidians^ on account of hU 
excclTivc cruelty j that Adherbal was the aggrcflbr in the late 

4 troubles; 
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troubles ; and that he was only chagrined, becaufe he could not 
make that havock amongft his countrymen he would willingly 
have done. They, therefore, intreated the fenate. to form a 
judgment of Jugurtha^s behaviour in Jfrica from his conduit 
at Numantia^ rather than from the fuggeftions of his enemies. 

Upon which, by far the greatefl: part of the fenate difeovered 
themlelves prejudiced in his favour. A few however, that were 
not loft to honour, nor abandoned to corruption, infifted upon 
bringing him to condign puniflimcnt. But, as they could not 
prevail, he had the beft part of Numidia allotted him, and 
herbal was forced to reft fatisfied with the other *1. 

JuGURTHA, finding now by experience, that every thing //t'inia 
was venal at Rome^ as his friends at Niimantia had before in- tbe Ro/ 
formed him, thought he might purfue his towering projoilsJ^^any^- 
without any obftrudion from tliat quarter. He therefore, 
mediately after tlie l ift diviiion of Micipfa's dominions, threw 
off the mafk, and attacked his coufin by open force. As Adher- '^dlieibal, 
bid was a prince of a pacific difpofition, and almoft in all refpeds 
the reverie of Jagurtha^ he vias by no means a matcli for him. 

The latter therefore pillaged the former’s tcrriti>ries, ftormei 
feveral of his fortrelles, and over-ran a good part of his kingdom 
without oppoiition. Adherbaly depending upon the fricndJdiip 
of the Romans^ whicli his father, in his laft moments, ailuied 
him would be a ftruiigcr fupport to him than all the troops and 
treafures in the univerfc, dilpatched deputies to Rome^ to com- 
plain of thefe hoftilities. But, whiift he loft his time in fending 
thither fiuitlefs deputations, fugnrtha overthrew him in a 
pitched battle, and foon after (hut him up in Cirta. During 
the fiege of this city, a R»nan commiflion arrived there, in 
order to perfuade both parties to an accommodation but finding 
Jugurtha iintiadable, the coramiffioners returned horn?, with- 
out fo much as conferring with AdhcrbaL A fecond deputation, 
compofed of fenators of the higbeft diftinftion, witli MmUius 
Scaur us^ prefident of the fenate, at their head, landed feme time 
after at Utlca^ and fummoned Jugurtha to appear before them. 

That prince at firft feemed to be under dreadful apprehenfions, 
ifpccially as Scaurus reproached him with his enormous crimes, 
and threatened him with the rcfeiitnient of the Romans^ if lie 
did not immediately raife the fiegp of Cirta* However, the 
Numidian^ by his addrefi, and the irrefiftible power of gold, as 
vyas afterwards fufpedied at Rome^ fo mollified Scaurus^ that he 
left Adherbal at his mercy. In fine, Jugurtha had at laft Cirta 
furrendered to him, upon condition only, that lie (hould fparc 
the life of Adherbal. But the mercilefi tyrant, in violation of 

^ Sallust. & Flor. ubifiip. Eutrop.1. iv. c. 26. Oros.I.v. 
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the hws of nature and humanity, as well as the capitulation, 
when he had got poflcllion of the town, ordered him to be put 
to n moil cruel death. The merchants likcwife, and all the 
Su7,utUa}i$ in the place capable of bearing arms, he caufed, 
without dirtuiclion, to be put to the fwnrd^ 
ft cor- Every j^erfon at Rome^ inipired with any fentiments of hu- 
T9pts Be- m.inity, was ftruck with horror at the news of this tragical event, 
ftia avd However, ail the venal fenators ftill concurred with yugurtha^s 
Scaurus. niinitters in palliating his enormous crimes. Nt>twithftanding 
w-UIk b, the people, excited thereto by Catus Memmlus their tribune, 
who bitterly inveighed agaiiift the venality of the fenate, re- 
fulvc^l not to let fo flagrant an inflance of villainy go unpunifhed. 
‘Tliis difjjofition in them induced the confeript fathers likewiie 
todechre their intention to chaftife yugurtha. In order to this, 
an •army was levied to invade Nwniflla^ and the command of it 
given to the conful Calpurntus Bejiia^ a perfon of good abilities, 
b'lt rendered unfit for the expedition he was to ffo upon by his 
infatiable avarice, yugurthcy being inforn^J of the great pre- 
parations making utkorne to attack bis dominions, fent bis (bn 
thither to avert the impending ftorm. The young prince was 
plentifully fupplied with money, wliich he had orders to diflri- 
Yearof bute liberally amongft the leading men. But Bc/lia, propofing 
the flood to him(clf great advantages from an invafion of Numidia^ dc- 
_ all his intrigues, and got a decree pafled, ordering him 

his attendants to depart Italy in ten days, unlefs they were 
q/I^' come to deliver up the king himfelf, and all his territories, to 
6 republic by way of dedition. Which decree being notified 

to them, they returned, without fo much as having entered the 
gates of Rome\ and the conful (bon<after landed with a powerful 
army in dfrica* For fome time he carried on the war there 
very brifkly, reduced fcveral ftrcng-holds, and took many Nu- 
mMcins prifoners. But, upon the arrival of Scaurus^ whofe 
character has been already given in the Roman hiftory, a peace 
was granted yugurtha upon advantageous terms. That prince 
coming from Vacca^ the place of his rcfidence, to the Roman 
camp, in order to confer with Bejiia and Scaurusj and the pre- 
liminaries of the treaty being immediately after fettled between 
them in private conferences, every body at Rome was convinced, 
that the prince of the fenate and the conful had to their avarice 
facrificed the republic. 7'he indignation therefore of the people 
in general difplayed itfelf in the ftrongeft manner. Memmita 
alf<) hred them with his fpeeches. It was therefore rctblved to 
difpatch the praetor Cajpus^ a perfon they could confide in, to 
N?i?mdiay to prevail upon yugurtba to come to Rom^ that they 
karii from the king himfelf which of their generals and 

' lidcm ibid. Liv. epit, !xiv. 
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fenators bad been feduced by the peftilent influence of corruption. 

Upon his arrival there, he found means to bribe one Brebius 
Salca^ a man of great authority amengft the plebeians, but of 
infatiable avarice, by whofe afliilance he cfcaped with impunity. 

Nay, by the efficacy of gold, he not only eluded all the en- 
deavours of the people of Rome to bring him to jiiftice, but 
likewife enabled BomUcar^ one of his attendants, to get 
an illegitimate fon of Micipfa^ aflaffinated in the ftreets of Ronjn. 

That young prince was advifed by many Ronwns of probity, 
wcll-wiflicrs to the family of Mofinijfa^ to apply for the kingdom 
of Numidia ; which coming to Jugurtbas cars, he prevcntOLi 
the application by this execrable ftep. However, he was obliged 
to leave Italy immediately. He departed Rome witli paffing 
that fevere reflection upon the venality of its infamous citizens 
already mentioned \ 

JuGURTHA had fcarcc let foot in Africa^ when he received OiV'; .c 
advice, that the feiiate had annulled the fliamcful peace con- 
eluded with him hyBeJiia and Scanrus, Soon after, the conful^*^*^ /irrT-> 
Alhinm tranfported a Roman army \x\X.o Numidiay flattering 
himlelf with the hopes of reducing to reafon before 

the expiration of his confulate. In this however he found him- 
felt deceived; for tliat crafty prince, by various artifices, - 

amufed and impofod upon Alhinusj tlut nothing of moment 
happened that campaign. This rendered him ftrongly furpeded 
ot haying betrayed his country after the example of his pre- 
deceflors. His brother Aulus, who fuccccded him in the com- 
mand of the army, was ftill more unfucceftful ; for, after riling 
from before Suthuly where the king^s treafures were depofiied, 
he marched his forces into a defile, out of which he found it 
impoffiblc to extricate himfelf. He therefore was obliged to 
fubmit to the ignominious ceremony otpaffing under the jugum^ 
with all his men, and to quit Numidia intircly in ten days time, 
in order to deliver his troops from immediate deftruftion. Tlic 
avaricious difpofition of the commander prompted him to 

bcfiege Swr/;«/, the polTeffionof which place, he imagined, would 
make him mafter of all the wealth ofy/y^«r/Atf,andconfequently 
paved the way to fuch a fcandalous treaty. However, this was 
declared void as foon as known at Rome^ as being conclude J 
without the authority of the people. Tlie Roman troops rciireil 
into Africa Propriay which they ha3 now reduced into the form 
of a Roman province, and there took up tlieir winter-quarters 

Im the mean Caius Mamiliu$ Limetanus^ tribune of tlir n. 
people, excited the plebeians to inquire into the coiuluftof thofc/;v Mc:cJ- 
perfons, by whole affiftance Jugurtba had found means to elude 
all the decrees of the fenate. 'i'his put the boJy of the people 

• Jidem ibid. t Sallust. Flor. Oros. ubi fun. 

into 
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into a great ferment ; which occafioned a profecution of the 
guilty fenators, that was carried on, for fome lime, with the 
utmoft heat and violence. Lucius Metellus the conful, during 
thefe tranfaftions, had Numidia affigned him for his province, 
and confequcntly was appointed general of the army deftined to 
aft againft "Jugurtha. As he perfeftly difregarded wealth, the 
Numidian found him fuperior to all his temptations ; which was 
a great mortification to him. To this he joined all the other 
virtues, which conftitute the great captain ; C) that Jugurtha 
found him in all refpefts inacccilible. That prince therefore 
was now forced to regulate his conduft,according to the motions 
of Metellus^ with the greateft caution, and exert his utmoft 
bravery, in order to compenfate for that hitherto fo favourable 
expedient, which now began to fail him. Marius^ Metellus^is 
lieutenant, being likewife a perfon of uncommon merit, the 
Remans reduced Vacca^ a large, opulent city, and the moft ce- 
lebrated mart in Numidia, Tlicy alfo defeated fugurtha in a 
pitched battle ; overthrew Bomilcar^ one of his generals, upon 
the banks of MuthuUus -j and, in fine, forced the 
monarch to take (belter in a place rendered almofl inaccefliblc 
bv the rocks and woods with which it was covered. However, 
fng^urtha fignalizcd himfclf in a furprifing manner, exhibiting 
all that could he expefted from tlie courage, abilities, and at- 
teiHK-n of a conliimmate general, to whom defpair adminifters 
frcih firengtii, and fuggefts new lights. But his troops could 
nc't make /lend againil: the Romans \ they were again worfted 
hv Marius^ though thev obliged Met dins to raife the fiege of 
y.ama, fug*irtha therefore, rinding his country every -where 
ravaged, liis moft opulent cities plundered, his fortrefles reduced, 
his towns burnt, vaft numbers of his fubjefls put to the fword, 
ajid taken prilbner^, began to think ferioufly of coming to an 
accommodation with the Romans, His fiwou rite in 

whom h? rcpoled tlie bigheft confidence, but who had been 
gamed over to the enemy by Metellus,^ obfcrving this difpofition, 
I'ounfl it no difficult matter to perfuade him to deliver up his 
r.irphants, money, arm?, horfis, and deferters, in whom the 
main (Irength of his army confifted, into the hands of the Ra^ 
mans. Sterne of thefe laft, in order to avoid the punifhment due 
♦•o frir ir crime, retired lo ^Bacchus king of Mauritania^ and 
lified in his fervice. But iWc/c/Z/zr ordering him to repair to (G) 
T*:Ji Uum^ a city of Numidia^ there to receive farther direftions, 

(G' This city Icrnr to have trihuted his troops in winter^ 
been Ikuated either upon the qua ret rs there, aficr the conclu- 
horders of /ijyirn Proprta, or in fion of ilic campaign (7), 
tli.'it province, fir.tc kutdlus dif- 
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and he refufing a compliance with that order, hoftilities were 
renewed with greater fury than ever. Fortune now Teemed to 
declare in favour of yugurtha : he retook Facca^ and maflacred 
all the Roman garifon, except T'urpiUus^ the commandant. 

However, Toon after a Roman legion feized again upon it, and 
treated the inhabitants with the utmoft feverity. About this 
time, one of MaJianabaV^ Tons, named Gauda^ whom Miapfa^ 
in his will, had appointed to fuccced to the crown, in cafe his two 
legitimate Tons and yugurtha died without ifliie, wrote to the 
fenate in favour of martus^ who was then endeavouring to Tup- 
plant Metellus ; the occaTion and effe£t of whicli folicitation has 
already been related. That prince, having his uiulcrftanding 
impaired by a declining ftate of health, fell a more eafy prey to 
the bafe and infamous adulation of Marius. The Roman Tooth- 
ing his vanity, aflured him, that, as he was the next heir to^hc 
crown, he might dq>cnd upon being fixed upon the Nutnidian 
throne, as Toon as Jugurtha was either killed or taken ; and 
that this muft in a fliort time happen, when he once appeared at 
the head of ih^Ronan army with an unlimited a)mmiflion. Soon 
after, Bomilcar and Kahdalfi formed a defign to aflaflinate y«- 
gurthoy at the (H) infligation of Metellus ; but tliis being dctedled, 
Bonilcarj and moft of his accomplices, fuftcred death, as our 
readers will find in another part of this work. Tlic plot how- 
ever had Tuch an eftedl upon Jugurthay that he enjoyed after- 
wards no tranquillity or repofe. He fuTpefled perfons of all de- 
nominations, Numidians a*; well as foreigners, of Tome black 
defigns againft him. Perpetual terrors Tit brooding over his 
mind ; infomuch that he never got a wink of fleep, but by 
ftealth, and often changed his bed in a low, plebcLin manner. 

Starting from his fleep, he ^ould frequently fnatch his fword, 
and break out into the mod doleful cries. So flrongly was he 
haunted by a fpirit of fear, jcidoufy, and diftradlion 

Jugurtha having deftroyed great numbers of his fr’icndsjCrfr- 
on fufpicion of their having been concerned in the lateconfpiracy,^/-^^^-^''"^ 
and many more of them deferting to the Revrans and BocchusJ'^'''^^^^ 
king of Mauritania, he found himfelf, in a manner, deftitute^ 
of counfellors, generals, and all perfons capable of afflfting him 

“ lidem ibid. Liv. epit. Ixv. PLUT.inMar. Vell. Paterc. 

1 . ii. c. 11. • 

(H) Front ims relates, that Me- But as this runs counter to Sal- 
ullus endeavoured to fccure 'Ju- lujt, who is Tupeiior, in point of 
gurthas perfon, not to aflliflinatc authority, to Pr^fiUnus, this Iti- 
him, which, he inlinuat'j.':, might ftoric.'il fragmeat dcl'crvcs not 
have been more caJjly elfcttcd. much credit ^8j. 

(%) S. •• Jtrjt L i. . S..-.'. i?. 
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in carrying on the war. This threw him into a deep melancholy^' 
which re/uierej him diflatisfied with cver\^ thing, and made him 
fatigue his troops with a variety of contradiflory motions. Some- 
times he would advance with great celerity againft the enemy, 
and at others retreat with no fmall fwiftnefs from them. Then 
he refumed his former courage ; but foon after defpaired either 
of the \aIour or fidelity of the forces under his command. All 
!iis movements therefore proved unfucccfsful, and at laft he was 
forced by Alctcllm to a battle. That part of the Numidian army 
fuguri/.'ii commanded, behaved with fome rcfolution ; but the 
other fled at the firft onfet. The Romans tlierefbre intirely de- 
feated tlum, took all their ftandards, and made a few of them 
prifoners. Not many of them were flain in the acStion, fince, 
as Salhji obferves, tl'.c Nsimidians trufted more to their heels than 
to theif arms for Cifety in this engagement 
Metellus t e l l us parfued fugurtha and Ids fugitives to I'hala^ a 

place we have formerly deferihed. His march to this place, be- 
^ala. ing tluough vaft deferts, was extremely tedious and difficult. But 
^ ^*''**’2 h'pplicd with leathern bottles and wooden veflTels of all 

t e 00 fj2cs taken from the huts of the iS'wnid'iansy which were filled 
water brought by the natives, who had fubmitted to him, 
advanced tow’ards that city. He had no fooner begun his 
Of ^ moft copious Ihowcr of rain, a thing very un- 

642. common in thofe deferts, proved a great and fcafonablc refrefh- 
ment to his troops. This fu animated them, that upon their 
arrival before Thala^ they attacked the town with fuch vigour, 
tXxMjugiirtha^ with his family, and treafurcs depofited therein, 
thought proper to abanJon it. After a brave defence, it was 
reduced, tlie garifon, confiding of Roman deferters, fetting fire 
to the king s paUce, and consuming thcmfelves, together with 
every ilfmg valuable to them, in the flames. Jugnrtbay being 
now reduced to great extremities, retired into GatuUa, where 
he formed a confiderablc corps. From thence he advanced to 
the confines of Mauritania^ and engaged Bocchus^ king of that 
country, who had married his daughter, to enter into an alliance 
with him. In confequence of which, liaving reinforced his 
GatuUan troops with a powerful body of Mauritanians^ lie turned 
the tables upon A'letellus^ and obliged Jiim 10 keep cl.')fc within 
liis intrcnchmcnts. Sallujl informs us, that Jugiirtha bribed 
Bocchush minifiers to influyicc that prince in fii^. favour ; and 
that having obtained an audience, he infinuated, that, Oiould 
Numidia be fubdued, Mauritania muft be involved in its ruin, 
efpecially as the Romans feemed to have vowed the deftruflion 
of all the thrones in the univerle. In fupport of wliat he ad- 

^ SALLUiT. Liv. Paterc. Oros. ubi fup. Evtrop. ubi flip, 
c 27. ^ 
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vanced, he produced feveral inftances very appofite to the point 
in view. However, the fame author foems to intimate, that 
Bacchus was determined to affift Jugurtha aoainft his enemies 
by the flight the Romans had formerly (hewn him. That prince, 
at the firft breaking out of this war, feiit emhafladers to Rome^ 
to propofe an offcnfivc and dercnfive alliance to the republic i 
which, though of the utmoft confequ'^nce to it at that jiinfture, 
a few of the moft venal and infamous feintors, who were aban- 
doned to corruption, prevented from taking cfletSl. This un- 
doubtedly wrought more powerfully upon Bocchiis in fjvour of 
Jugurtha^ than the rclafion he flood in tf> him ; for both the 
A^/oors and aciap'.eJ the number of their v/ivc^ to their 

circumflaiices, i’o tli.it f >jnc liad ten, twenty, iffc, to tin ir fliarc. 

TJicir kings therefore were unlimited in ini> partlnilar, and 
of courfe all degrees t>f afTmity, rcfiltingto them from niarrlap^c, 
had little huce. It Is obforv d l *, tint the poil.*ritv of ihofe an- 
tient nations have the fame cufloin prcvriiiing amongl'i them at 
this day \ 

Such was the fiturtion of affairs in when 

tellus received advice of (he promotion of 7vlar\us to the confulate. 

What cftecl this news had upf'ii that excellent, tho’ much 
jured, commi’nder. Ins been already obferved. But, 
ftanding the injurious treatment he met witl\ on this 
he gencroufly endeavoured to draw ol7 Bacchus Irom jugur- 

though this would facilitate the rcduclion of AWA/A/ for his{j^a^ 
rival. To this end enibaflaclors were difpatchcd to the Zauri - 
tanian court, who intimated (o Baccbiis^ ‘‘ That it would be 
“ highly imprudent to come to a lupture with the Ramans with- 
“ out any caufc at all *, and<hat lie had now a fine opportunity 
of concluding a moft advantageous treatv with tlicm, which 
was much preferable to a war. 'Vo wdiich they added, that 
“ whatever dependence he might place upon his riches, he ought 
‘‘ not to run the hazanl of lollng his dominions by embroiling 
‘‘ himlelf with other flates, when he could cahly avoid this ; 

“ that it was mucli eafier to begin a war, tlnn to end it, which 
“ it w’as in the power of the victor alone to d ) ; that, in fine, he 
^ woidd by no means ronfult the intcreft of his it he 

“ followed the def, 'erate fortunes of fugurthaZ' To wdiich 
Bacchus rc[i\io\, 'That for his .part, there w^as nothing he 
“ wilhed for more than pcac^; hut that he could not help pi- 
“ tying tlic deplorable condition of Jugurtha ; that if the A’j- 
mans therefore would o;rant that lUilortufiatc prince the fame 
‘‘ terms they had oftAred him, he "’Oiild bring about ;m ac- 
commodalion.’* lilctelliis let the Mauritantiiu monarch know. 


^ I id cm ibid. Strab 1 xvii. Vide Bbrn. Aldret. ubi fup. 
r. 400, 401, cl icq. 

^ VoL. XVIII. M thal 
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that it was not in his power to comply with what he defired 
However, he took care to keep up a private negotiation with 
him till the new conful Marimh arrival. By this condu£l he 
ferved two wife ends. Firft, he prevented thereby Bacchus 
from coming to a general adion with his troops ; which was 
the very thing fvgnrtha defired, as hoping that this, whatever 
the event might be, would render a reconciliation betwixt him 
and the Romans impraflicabic. Secondly, this inaflion enabled 
him to difcovLT fomethiiig of the genius and difpofition of the 
Moors^ a nation, of whom the Romans^ till then, had fcarce 
formed any idea ; which, he imagined, might he of no fmall 
fervice, cither to himlclf or his fucccllbrs, in the future profe- 
cution of the war y, 

^JuouRTiiA, being informed, ih^it Marius j with a nu- 
merous arni)', was landed at Utica^ atlvifed Bocchus to retire, 
with part of the troops, to fbme place of difficult accefs, whiUt 
he himfelf took poft upon another inacceffible fpot with the re- 
maining corp*:. By this mcafurc, he hoped the Romans would 
he obliged to divide their forces, and confequcntly be more cx- 
pofed to his cfroris and attacks. He likewife imagined, that, 
feeing no formidable body appear, they would believe the enemy 
jji no condition to make head againft them ; which might oc- 
e if ion a relaxation of dilcipline,ihe ufial attendant of a too great 
lecunry, and confciiuontly produce fome good effecSt. However, 
he \va«5 diCippointcd in bofli ihefo views. For Marius^ far from 
fnfFcrmg a relaxation of clifeipline to take place, trained up his 
troops, which confillcd chiefly of new levies, in fo perfc£l a 
manner, that tlicy were foon equal in goodnefs to any confulai 
aimv tiut ever appeared in the field. He alfo cut off great 
Ji’inibcrs of the marauders, defeated many o^yugurthn\ 

paitie^j, and had like to h ive taken that prince himfelf jrrifbncr 
near the city of C/V/(7 'riiefc advantages, though not of any 
great inipurtancc, iniiniiviated Bacchus^ who now made over- 
tures foi an acconimoJation ; hut xh^ Romans^ not being fuffi- 
cicrnly ratj‘)fied of iiis fiiiccrity, gave no great attention to them. 
In the mean time Akrius pufhed on his conquefts, reducing 
loyeraJ places oi Icfs note, and at lafl refolvcd to bclicgc Caf]a. 
That this enterprize might be conducted with the greater fccrccy, 
he fuflLied not the leaft hint of his defign to tranfpirc, even 
amoijgfl: any of hi? officers. On the contrary, in order to blind 
then, he detaclied /L Mantius^ one of his lieutenants, with 
fome light armed cohorts, to the city of Lares^ where he had 
fixed Jus ^pi incipal mnj/azinc, and dcpofited the military cheft. 
Before jhaniiits left the camp, that he might the more eficdlually 

y SALi-Uiir. Vei.. Patlp.c. & pLur.ubi fup, Univerf. hill. vol. 
xii. p. 482. 
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amufe him, he intimated, that himfelf, with the army, fhould 
take the fame route in a few days; bur, inHead of that, he bent 
his march towards the ^anah^ and, in fix days time, arrived 
upon the banks of that river. Here he pitched his tents for a 
Ihort time, in order to refrefh his troops; which having done, 
he advanced to Capfa^ and made himfelf maftcr of it, in the 
manner already related. As the fitflation of this city rendered 
it extremely commodious to "Jugurtha^ wliofe phu* (;r operations, 
ever fince the commencement of the war, it haJ exceedingly 
favoured, he leveled it with the ground, after it had been de- 
livered up to the foldiers to be plundered. The citizci.s likewife, 
being more ftrongly attached to that prince than any of tlic 
other Numidinns^ on account of the extraordinary privileges he 
indulged them with, and, of courfc, bearing a more implacable 
hatred to the Romans^ he put to the fword, or fold for flaves. 

I'he true motive of the conful’s condutl on tliis occarion feems 
liere to be afligned, though wc are told by in confor- 

mity to the Roman genius, that neither avarice nor refenlment 
prompted him to fo barbarous an adion, but only a defire to 
Itrikc a terror into the Nimiidians'^ (I}. 

The Numidians^ ever after this exploit, dreaded the very Jugurtba 
name of Marius^ who now, in his own opinion, had cc!ipra!/»f y.7:/j 
the glory of all his prcdecelTor's great at chievements, particul.irly * 

the reduSion of TiiiAj', a city, in ftrength and iituaiion, nearly chus to 
refcmbling Capfa. Following his blow, he graduallv* prctentcd 
himlclf before moft of the places of ftrengih in the enemy's 

Sallust. Li\ .Flor. Plut, Eutro?. Oros. ubi lupra. 

(I) Siilhtjl does not only in- they fettled. This piece of hi- 
form us, that the Numiduins lived ftory the fimc writer affirms to 
after much the fame manner as hav, been c.\ira;.icd from fome 
xh& Libyan Nom:idi's lit ro Jot us y Pujiic books bdenging to king 
but likevvife that they were called HiempfaL From whence it 
Notno’Numid/r, This fceiiis to may be inferred, iliat what has 
confirm what wc have hinted been advanced by Ifaodniis con- 
^d^ove concerning the etymon of cerning the iiruptioii of the Li~ 
the word Nianhiia. He likewife bycn Ntmadts into N^viidiny is 
tells us, that tliefc Nomo-Nu- probably true, fince it is attefted 
7/iid^ increafed fo exceedingly, by the Punic writers thcmlclves. 
that they ovcrllocked their ori- However, it mall be owned, that 
ginal country ; and therefore where thele authors contradift 
were obliged to make an irrup- Herodotus, and the generality at 
tion into the region afterwards the beft hillorians, i’uch a degree 
from them called Nunidia, where of credit is not due to them (9> 

V 

(9) lierodu, ubi Jup. /. iv, SaJtuft. Iclt, 
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country, many of which either opened their gates, or were 
abandoned, at his approach, being terrified with what had 
happened to the unfortunate citizens of Capfa. Others, taVing 
bv force, he laid in aflies ; and, in (hort, filled the greateft part 
of Numidia with blood, horror, and confufion. Then, after 
an obftinite defence, he reduced a caftlc, that teemed im- 
pregnable, ieated not far from Mulucha^ where fugurtha kept 
part of his treafures (K). In the mean time Jugurtha^ not be- 
ing able to prevail upon lioccbusy by his repeated Iblicitations, to 
advance into Nmnldia, where he found himfelf greatly prefied, 
was obliged to have recourfe to his ufual method of bribing the 
Mauritanian minifters, in order to put that prince in motion. 
He alfo promifed him a tliird part of his kingdom, provided they 
could either drive the Ramans out of ffnea, or get all the Nu~ 
midian dominions confirmed to him bv treaty *. 

So confiderablc a ceflion could not fail of engaging Bacchus to 
Lted h Jugurtha with his whole power. The two (L) African 

Marius,'^ monarchs therefore, having joined their forces, furprifed jfemr 
upon’which'^^^^^^^' “ 5 ®'"? '"'O winter-quarters. The Raman 

^chus general was fo pullied on this occafion, that the ba rbarians thought 
«/l'//wrr»’/>thcmfclves certain of vidlorv, and doubted not but they ftould 
Jtigurtha be able to cxtinguifli the Raman name in Kumidia. But their 
ta the Ro- incaution and too great Iccurity enabled Alarms to give them a 
mans. total defeat ; which was followed four days after by fo complete 
Year of an overthrow, that their numerous army, confifting of ninety 
the Hood ihoufand men, by the .ncccflion of a powerful corps of yKwrr, 
_ ^"+3 -. commanded by Bacchus's Cm I slux, w.is intircly ruined. Syl/a\ 
Bet Lhnlt jl/a, ins's lieutenant, mofl eminently iliftinguiflicd himfcR'in the 
Of r' l ift action, which laid the foundation of his futme greatnefi. 
^^ome jiocebusy now looking upon fugurtba's condition as dcfperatcj 

’ » Sallust. Flor. Plut. ubi fup. S. Jul. Frontin. llrat. I iii 

c. 9. ex. 3. 

(K) Notwithftanding the im- was fnpplied by their flocks and 
menfe treafures Jugwthn had herds, as we are informed by 
been in pofleflion of, fo late as Livy [i), ' 

fome years after the death of (f,) Frontinus fays, that 7«- 
Galuy father to M'<finiffa, a gieat gurtha never began a battle with 
part of the Numidians, all thofe the Rmmis till towards evening 
at le.-.ft inhabiting the open coun- that, if he fliould happen to be’ 
try, had no gold or filver money, defeated, he might efcape by fa- 
However, they were not very vour ofihe night (2) ^ ’ 

feiifible of this defeat, fince it 

{l) I.W. /. xx:x. t. il. ( 2 ) S. Jtd. Froeth.Jlrat. 1. ii. (. ,j. 
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and not being willing to run the rifle of lofing his dominions^ 

(hewed a difpofition to clap up a peace with Rome. However, 
the republic gave him to underftand, that he muft not expeft to 
be ranked amongft its friends, till he had delivered up into the 
confiil’s hands Jugurtha^ the inveterate enemy of the Roman 
name. Thz Mauritanian monarch, having entertained an high 
idea of an alliance with that date, rcToIved to fatisfy it in this 
particular, and was confirmed in his refulution by one Dabar, a 
Numidian prince, the Ton of Majfugrada^ and defeended, by 
his mother’s fide, from Maftnijja. &ingcIofely attached to the 
Romans^ and extremely agreeable to Bacchus^ on account of his 
noble di(|x)fition, he defeated all the intrigues oi Afpar^Jugurtha*s 
miniftcr. Upon Sylla'^ arrival at the Mauritanian court, the 
affair there fccmed t^he intirely fettled. However, Bocchus^ 
who was for ever projedling new defigns, and, like the re(^ of 
his countrymen, in the higheft degree perfidious, debated within 
himfeJf, whether he fhould facrifice Syila or Jugurtha^ who were 
both then his power. He was a long time fluduating with 
uncertaint *and combated by a contrariety of fentiments. The 
fudJen changes, which difplayed themfcives in his countenance, 
his air, and his whole perfbn, evidently fhewed how ilrongly 
his mind was agitated. But at laft he returned to his firfl defign, 
to which the byas of his mind feemed naturally to lead him. He 
therefore delivered up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla^ to be 
condudted to Alarms^ who, by that fucccTsful event, happily 
terminated this dangerous war. The kingdom of Numidia was 
now reduced to a new form : Bouhus^ for his important fervices, 
had the country of the Aiajfcfyli^ contiguous to Mauritania^ 
afligned him, which, from^ this time, took the name of New 
Mauritania, Numidia Propria^ or the country of the Alajfyli^ 
was divided into three parts, one of which was given to Hiempfaly 
another to AlandrcJlaU both defeendents of Jilafiniffay and the 
third the Romans annexed to Africa Propria j or the Roman pro- 
vince, adjacent to it. What hocw^oofJugurtJMy after he had 
graced Marius\ triumph (Mj, at which ceremony he was led in 

chains, 

(M) According to Plutarch^ duft, having rendered bimfclf 
Marius'^ triumph happened on terrible to the Romans. Nay, 
the firft d-Ay of January, which ^/onts intimates, that he was 
began the year amonglt the Ro- looked upon by them as a fecond 
manj, when Jugurtha was ex- liannilaL Plutarch adds, that 
pofed to the view of the people, the day he was led in triumph. 

The populace were extremely he fell diilraded ; that, when he 
pleafed with that fight, the A//- was afterwards thrown into pri 
midian, by his valour and con- fon, whilil fome tore off hi.< 

M 3 cloath., ' 
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chains, together with his two funs, through the ftreets of 
Romey our readers will find related at large in a former part of 
this work 

. Jugurtha’s two fons furvived him, but fpent their lives 
^ jji captivity at Venufta. However, one of them, named 
^ time, releafed from his confinement 
of yfponifiSy who befiegcd Acerra in the war between the Romans 
Jueurtha. Ralian allies. That general brought this prince to his 

^ ® ’ army, where he treated him as king, in order to draw the Nu^ 

7)udian forces off from the Roman fervicc. Accordingly thofe 
NumkUam no focner heard, that the ibn cf their old king was 
fighting for tiie allies, than they began to defert by companies ; 
w'hicli obliged JuUus Cirfar^ the conful, to part with all his A «- 
midum cavalry, and fend them back into Africa. Some few 
ye^Vs after this event, Pompey defeated Cncim Domitius Aheno^ 
barhu^y and lilarbas^ one of the kings of ISnmidifiy killing 
feveiitccn tl'ioufind of their men upon the fpot. Not ratLi>fied 
with this vidory, that general purf'icd the fugitives to their 
camp, which he foon forccil, put Demitius to tlic fword, and 
took Hiarhas prifoncr. He then reduced that part of Phirnidia 
which belonged to Hiurbasy who fccins to have fuccecdcd Alaf> 
drcftal above-mentioned, and gave it to HicnipfaU a neighbour- 
ing Xamidiafi prince, dcfccndcd from who had always 

oppofed thf Alarum faflion. For a particular account of the 
trcach.erous reception liicmpfaly or his fon MandreJlaU gave 
young Mar'iuSy Ccihegmy Lefioriusy and others of the fame 
party, when proferib^d by SyUa^ and forced to feck an afylum 


^ SALLUf T. ubi lap. Liv. cpit. Ixvi. Plut, in Mar. & m Syh 
DioCass. l.xliii. APF;AN.dc bell. civ. Flor. Kuthop. & O-tos, 
ubi flip, Plin. 1 . V. c. 2. Strab. 1 . xvii. Vide k Univerf. hill. voL 
xii. p. 494, 499,500. Vel.Paterc. 1 . ii. c. 12. 


tloach?, and others his golden 
pendent, witii which they pulled 
off the tip of his ear, he was 
greatly diicoinpofcd ; and that 
yet, full of liorror, when he was 
cad naked into the dungeon, he 
forced a fmiie, crying out, O 
hem) ins ! honjj iMolerMy ccLPis 
this hath of you) j ! In this place 
he ftrugglcd for lomc time with 
extreme hunger, and then ex- 
pired.Thc barbarous death hewas 


put to, notw'ithftanding his own 
inhuman difpofition, will remain 
an eternal monument of ilmRoman 
cruelty and ingratitude. Mithri^ 
dates therefore jullly reproachei 
tlie lords of the world with their 
infamous barbarity to the grand- 
foii of Mafinijfay a prince that 
contributed as mucli to the de- 
ftrudion of their only rival Car- 
thage as cither of thc/^riftf/// (3}. 


( 3^ :cxx\'iii, r, 6. Iff Marie. 
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at hb court, we muft refer our readers to Plutarch and Ap~ 
plan 

Su ET oNius informs us,that a difpute happened betweenffiaT^-Csefar 
fal zbA ora Majintba^ a noble whom, it is probable, //•«/, ju. 

he had, in feme reTpefi, injured, when JuUusCafar firft began toba in a 
make a figure in the world. The lame author adds, that Cafarvery ind^. 
warmly espouled thecaufe of Mafintboy and even gtofly infultedc^w^ man- 
Jttba^ PSmpfaPs fon, when he attempted to vindicate his»<r* 
father’s condu£t on this occaflon. He pulled him by the beard, 
than which a mote unpardonable affront could not be offered an 
African. In (bort, he fereened Maftniha from the infults and 
violence of his enemies; from whence a reafon may beafligned 
ioxjuba's adhering fo clofely afterwards to the PompeiankcStion^. 

In confequence of the indignity Cafar had offered Juba^ and Juba V#. 
the difpofition it had occafioned, that prince did Cafar great/j^* Cu". 
damage in the civil wars betwixt him and Pempey. By a ftra- rio, one ef 
tagem he drew Curio, one of his lieutenants, to a general CxVar'/ '' 
adion, which it was his intereft at that time to have avoided. /frv/e- 
He caufed it to be given out all over Africa Propria and Num-nantt. 
dia, that he was retired into fome remote country at a great 
diftance from the Roman territories. This coming to Curio's 
cars, who was then befieging Utica, it hindered him from 
taking the neceffary precautions againft a furprizc. Soon after, 
the Roman general receiving intelligence, that a fmall body of 
Numidians was approaching his camp, he put himfelf at the 
head of his forces, in order to attack them, and, for fear they 
fhould cfcape, be^n his march in the night, looking upon 
himfelf as fure of viSory. Some of their advanced polls he fur- 
prifed allcep, and cut them to pieces, which Hill further ani- 
mated him. In fhort, aboflt day-break he came up with the 
Numidians, whom he attacked with great bravery, though his 
men were then falling, and vallly fatigued by their forced and 
precipitate march. In the mean time Juba, who, immediately 
after the propagation of the rumour above-mentioned, had taken 
care to march privately, with the main body of the Numdian 
army, to fupport the detachment fent before to decoy Curto, 

.advanced to the relief of his men. The Rotnans had met with 
a great reflftance before he appeared ; fo that he eafily broke 
them, killed Curio, with a good part of his troops, upon the 
fix)t, purfued the reft to their .camp, which he plundered, 
and took many of them prifoners. Moft of the fugitives, who 
endeavoured to make their elcape on board the fhips in the port 

'• Appiah. dc bell, civil. 1. i. p. 376. & 388. Liv. ep. IxvH. 

Plut. in Mar. in Syl, & in Pomp. * Suet, in jul. Cscf. 

c. 71. 
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of Utica^ were cither (lain by the piirfucrs, or drowned. The 
remainder fell into the hanis of yarus^ who would have faved 
them ; but Juha^ who arrogated to iiimfelf the honour of this 
viftorj», ordered nioft of them to be put to the fword*'* (N). 

Cxfar 0- This vidcorv infufcd new life and vigour into the Pompeian 
who thcrcinx)!! conferred great honours upon Juba^ and 
Scipio, gave him tlic title of king of all Numidia, But Cajar and his 
Juba, «»^adiicrents dcdirjd him an enemy to the ftate of Rome^^ ad- 
Labienus. judging to Boubus and Begud^ two Ajrican princes intircly in 

^ Ci£s. de bell, civil. 1. ii. c. 7, 8. Dio, 1. xli. ad ann. U. C. 
70^. I'lor. 1. iv. c. 2. Appiax. dc bell, civil. 1. ii. p. 455. 
k JuL. Frontin. llrat. 1. ii. c. ex. 40. 

(X) Crfavy vvlio gives us the fent Sahura^ with a fmall dc- 
particulais of this adion, inti- tachnicnt, to observe the enemy. 
niaU’s, that Sahurcty ^uhns gc- Tins, adds the fame author. Ge- 
neral, receiving continual rein- cafioncd the dcflrui^iion ot almoft 
forccincnts from liis mailer, who two intirc Roman legion^, with a 
kept at a fmall dillancc from body of horfe, velites, and (laves, 
him, at lall overpowered the Appiun allb relates that, upon 
though they behaved the news of Cz/z/Vs overthrow, 
with great bravery. He alfo F/zrwzwzz, the AW/z/;/ admiral, fled, 
obfervc.s, that Sabura cut o(F C«- without taking any of the run- 
r/Vs retreat, by polling fonie away s on board. Many of them, 
parties of his horfe upon feve- therefore, with Poilio^ a Roman 
ral eminences near the field of comm.indor, fo crouded fome 
battle ; and that, in confequence merclKint-lhips,in order to make 
of this, almoft the whole RoNu^n their cfcapc on board them, that 
corps, commanded by Curio^ they im mediately funk, whilll 
wa.i cut to pieces. Nor did many others were thrown overboard 
of the troops left with the quxltor for the fake of the money they 
Rufui to guard the camp, make brought with them. Laftly, ac- 
their efcape to Zidiy. In other cording to the fame hiilorian, 
points, for the moft part, he 'Juha^ having placed a great 
agrees with Df;, whom we have number of the unhappy prilbners, 
here chofen to follow. Jffian that fell into his hands, upon 
infinuatcs, that this defeat hap- the walls of Vtica^ caufed them 
pened near the ban.ks of the Ua- to be pierced with darts. Tho’ 
grada\ that ^uba caufed a ru- Varus did his utmoft to prevent 
mour to be induftrioully propa- this inhuman maflacre, he could 
gate,d> that he was returned not prevail. After the end of 
home, to reprefs the courfes of the adlion, Cur id % head was cut 
ibme neighbouring nations, who off, and carried, as an agreeable 
frequently made incurfions into prefent, 
his dominions, and had only 

( 4 ) Caf. de hell civil I ii, e. 7, S. dc Idl civil /, ii. c, 455, 456, 
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ftcir intereft, the fovereignty of his dominions. Juba after- 
wards, uniting his forces with thofe of Scipio^ rediiccd Ceefar 
to great extremities, and would, in all probability, have totally 
ruined him, had he not been relieved by Publius Sittius (O). 
That general, having formed a confidcrable corps, confifting 
of Roman exiles, and Mauritanian troops fent liim by Bacchus 
according to or, as CryZrr will have it, Bogud^ made an 
irruption into Gatulia and Numidhy whilft fuba was employed 
in Africa Propria. As he ravaged thefe countries in a dreadful 
manner, Juba immediately returned with the beft part of his 
army, to preferve tliem from utter dcftrudlion. However, 
Cafary knowing his hoife to be afraid of the enemy’s elephants* 
did not think proper to attack Scipio in the abfence of the xV«* 
muUan^ till his own elephants, and a frefh reinforcement of 
troops, hourly expected, arrived fiom 7 /^^. V/ith thisacccflion 
ot ftrength, he imagined himfelf able to give a good account 
both of the Roman forces, wdth which he was to cope, and the 
barbarians. In the mean time Scipio difpatchcd reiterated ex- 
prefles to (P) Juba to liaften to his aiTiftance ; but could not 
prevail upon bim to move out of Numidiay till lie had promifed 
him the pofl'cffion of all the Roman dominions in Africa y if 


(O) Appian gives us the fol- 
lowing account of this P. Sittius: 
Being accufed of a certain crime 
at Romcy he abandoned that city 
before his tryal came on, and 
airemblcd a body of Italians and 
Spx ■ ' with which he pafl’cd 

over into Apica, Upon his ar- 
rival there, he found the reguli 
of chat country engaged in bloody 
wars amongll thendclvcs. Some- 
times he alliiled one of thefe 
princes, and foiii crimes another, 
vidlory always declaring for him, 
i^ofe intcrell he efpouled. This 
rendered his name terrible to the 
Moors and Nurnidiafis^ infomuch 
that he cafily made the fcale pre- 
ponderate In favour of cJfary 
and was rewarded by that gene- 
ral, after the rcdudlion of Africa^ 
with a large extent of territory 
formerly belonging to one Ma- 


nffffiS^ a KumiiUan prince, who 
had alliiled Juha, The other 
part of thi* dillridl was given to 
Bacchus, Sittius fettled the 
tioops, who had diftinguiflied 
thcmfelvcs under his condudl, 
here \ but \v«u afterwards cut off 
by treachery. , This was effeaed 
by Arabia^ fon, who, 

after Julius Cafarh death, fent 
fix thoufand Africans to allill S, 
Potnpeius in Spain, Thefe Afri^ 
erns, returning home fome time 
after, difciplined after the Ro- 
man manner, cuMcd Arabia to 
difpatch Sittius^ and likewife to 
drive Bacchus out of the tcjxitory 
he had ufurped from him 5). 

(P) Jubay according to Die, 
pretended to affift Pompty^ not 
out of a motive of refen tment, 
but bccaufe he was a defender of 
the fciiatc and people of Rome. 


(4) appian. ibid. /. iv. c, 620, Czi. 
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they could from thence expel Cafar. This immediately put 
him in motion ; fo that, having fent a large detachment to make 
head againfl Sittius^ he marched with the reft of his troops to 
alfift Scipio. However, Cafar at laft overthrew Scipioy 
and Labiems, near tlie town of T'hapfus^ and forced all their 
camps. As Scipto was the firft furprifed and defeated, fuba fled 
into Numtdiaj without waiting for Ca/ar^s approach ; but, the 
body of the Numidians detached againft Sitiius^ having been 
broken and difperfed by that general, none of his fubjedts there 
would receive him. Abandoned therefore to dtTpair, be fought 
death in a fingle combat with Petreius^ and, having killed him, 
caufed himfelf to be difpatched by one of his flaves*^^ (Q.)- 
Ca^far After this decifive adlion, and the redudion of Africa 
duces Propria j Cssfar made himfelf mailer of Numidia^ which lie 
midia to rctiuced to a Roman province, appointing Crifpus Sallujhus to 
the form govern it in quality of proconful, with private inftruflions to 
of a pillage and plunder the inhabitants, and, by that means, put it 
*vince, out of their power ever to (hake off the Roman yoke. However, 
Bacchus and Bogud ftill preferved a fort of Ibvercignty in the 
country of the Mufkjyli and Mauritania^ fince the former of 
thofe princes, having deferted CeefaVy fent an army into Spain 
to aflift the Poinpeums ; and the latter, wdtli his forces, deter- 
mined viflory to declare for Cafar at the ever memorable battle 
of Munda, Bogud^ afterwards liding wuth Antony againfl OSia^ 
viusy fent a IioJy of forces to aflift him in Spain ; at which time 
the Tingitanians revolting from him, Bacchus^ with an army 
compofed of Romans in the intcreft of ()Shivius^ who palled 
over from Spain into Africa^ and his own fubjcdls, poileflid 
himfelf of Mauritama Tingitnv.a. Bogud fled to Antony \ and 
Oyiavius^ after the conclufion the war, honoured the in- 
habitants of Tingi with all the privileges of Rowan citizens. Me 
iikewife confirmed Bacchus king of Mauritania C.rJari.fijj ji 

A. Hirt. de bell. African, c, 3, a, 5, ^ fc^j. Arp» w. uhi 
j’upra, 1 . iv. p. 620, 621. Dio, 1 . xiiii. Pi.u i, u\ Cat. 
Ci*f. 

« 

But princes frequently, in the relates, that P/ » ii. a hijnfclf 
place of the real caufe, fubftitutc through with Ins iuord; and that 
the pretext (GJ. • Juba hired a pel loii to kill him ; 

{^ 1 ) Hirtius intimates, that but Afpian, fktrujiui, and Dio^ 
7 //^^illed Pitreiiis in this com- alfurc us, that thc) llcw each 
Lit, and was himfelf afterwards other (7). 
difpatched by his Have. Orofus 

t'i) DnJ. xl'. r:) 4 ;^;..'//. //* / *V. ..v. 7 . p, '5-, CcJ. l vl. f. 16. 

jub fit., £l r.p, vI. f. ij. /l.fr, 4 kia.. 

the 
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the country of the Majfafyli^ in the poflTefTion of lin^iiania^ 
which he had conquered, as a reward for hi^ important icrviccs. 

In this he imitated the example of his great prcdeccflbr Julius 
Cafar^ who divided fome of the fruitful plains of Numidia 
among the folJicrs of P. Sittius^ who had conquered great part 
of that country, and appointed Sittius hiinfllf Ibvercign of that 
diftriif. Sittius (R), as has been intimated above, having taken 
Cirtay killed Saburay Julki^s general, intircly difperfcd his forces, 
and either cut off, or taken prifoners, moft of the Pompiian fu- 
gitives, that cfcaped from the battle of ThapfuSy highly Jeferved 
to be diflinguiihed in fo eminent a manner. After Bocchus*s 
death, Mauritaiiia and the MaJJafylian Numidia were, in all 
rcfpcdls, confidercd as Roman provinces, according to Dio y 
which feems to evince, that the hoftilitics Bocchus committed 
againft Carina 5 y whom 0£lavius had appointed governor t)f 
Spainy mentioned by yfppuniy were not attended with any bad 
confequenccG, cither to himfelf or the Rofnans. For liad that 
been the cafe, lie would not probably have continued on the 
thr(»ne of the Alaffeefylian Njmidia and Mauritania as long as 
he lived. WMuu iiappcned to Bogud after he was driven out of 
his dominions, as alfo the younger his fon Ptolemy* 

and i 'acftirimiSy wlio gave the Remans no fmall troulde in tiic 
reign i^f "TibennSy with other reniarkabh particulars relating to 
the period and country we arc now upon, our readers will na- 
turally expccl to find an account of, in the hiiioiy of the Moois 
or Alauritauicins 


i' A. Hipt. uh\ {\ip. tV de bell. Alox. Apri.\N. de bell, civil. 
1. 1 '. Auvi. CO 'HrAiU, de bell, yifp. Dio, 1. xliii. xlix, 1, Stp.ae 
!, iii. Ki.or. . ubi fup. 


Iv'aiii from JlirtiuSy 
I oi, as lic calls Jiim, 

u ally d'.i\iled Ju/hi be- 
fore bailie ef by 

polieihi .i iv. lelf cf a callle fiiu- 
!^ted o*' a ill!], wlitTc iliat piinre 
had a very couiiderable iiiaga- 
*/.inc 

LS) A;> MupnJ/iis faiaily 


makes fo confidcrablc ri f.giue, 
both in the and C :*'th.:p 

man hiftory, it will not bcaniii;: 
to exhibit to our readers view a*- 
full an account of it as can be 
drawn fiom antiquity ; which, 
wc hope, will not be nnacerpr- 
able to them. 


(S) A. Il.t. diltll.Afrk* f. 5- 





Hiamas, cotemporary with DUt: 
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We have placed Hiarbas, co- likewife becaufe it appears from 
temporary mth /)»<*, at the head Stefhanut Byxantinut and Eufta- 
of this family, fince we find a tbiuj, that the MaxytSf Hiarbat's 
prince of it called Hiarbas^ fubjeas, were A'v/aWiViai ^9^. 
taken notice of by Plutarch, as 

(9) Z./w. Jlppian, Sutton, Sallufi, Dio Caff, Caif, Hirt, P/»f. JuJitn, Stefbu 
B^%antu Eujlatb. altiq-^ firipe. plurim. 


CHAP. XV. 

The Hifiory of the Mauritanians^ io the intire 
Reduction of their Country by Romans. 

SECT. I. 

Defcriptien of Mauritania. 

T^AUR TTANIA, or, as it Is called by Strabo, Maurujie, 
and the country of the Maurufti, was bounded on the 
eaft by the Malv.i or MulucJxt ; on the weft by the Atlantic 
ocean ; on the fouth by GtetuUa, or Libya Interior ; and on the 
north by the Meditetranean. ITiis kingdom, being reduced to 
a Roman province in the reign of Claudius, had the name of 
Mauritania I’ingitana given it by that prince, as we are inform- 
ed by Dio. From Pliny, and fome infcriptions’ in Gmer, it 
likewife api^cars, that it was called by the Romans at that time, 
as well as afterwards limply Ttngiiania, from its principal city 
fingi, in order to diftinguifli it from Mauritania Cafarienfts. 

If we may judge from what has been already obferved of Numi- 
dia and A frica'^ Propria, the antients were not over-accurate in 
their deferiptions of this country. However, all their faults 
cannot be difcovercd, much left correfted, fince no modern ac- 
counts of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, anfwering nearly 
■ to the Tingitauia of the antients, can be intircly depended upon. 

^11 that can be done, is to make ufe of the bell lights, that 
have lieen hitherto afforded ns 

Though 'iingitania, ox Mauritania fingitana, then, hmits aod 
confidcrably broader than Mauritania Ceefarienfis, the-corre-f^r/rw/ of 
fpnnding parts of mount Aths, or the confines of Cr<r/ff/rtf, Manrita- 
lying more to the fouthward, yet Pliny and Martianus, accord- nia. 
ing to the latcft obfervations, exceed tlie truth, when they affirm 

* Strar. 1 . xvii. p. 570. Dio Cass. 1 . lx. p. 771. Ptix. 

1 . V. c. 2. Vet. infeript. .apud Gr.utf«. p. 482. n. 7. Ptol. 
geOgr. 1 . iv. c. I. 

’ the 
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the greatcft breadth of the Mauritanta to be four hundred and 
fixty-fevcn, or four hundred and fcventy-thrce miles. The 
length of this region we may make a tolerable eAimate of, by 
obferving, that the Malva or Mullmah^ its eaftern limit, about 
lO I-' \V. of London^ is (omething above two hundred and 
forty miles diftant from the Atlantic Ocean. Some of the modern 
geographers make the kingdom of Fez to be two hundred and 
feventy miles long, and that of Morocco^ from cape Non to the 
mountains which divide it from Segelnujfa^ above three hundred 
and feventy; but this computation, with refpedl to theantient 
T'ingitania^ is undoubtedly more erroneous than that of 
which amounts only to an hundred and feventy miles. The 
longitude and latitude of the ibuthern limits of Tingitania cannot 
be afcertained, for want of a proper light from the old geogra- 
jfiiers ; but Septa^ the prefent Ceuta^ its moft advanced city to 
the northward, is about 35® 58' N. latitude, and about 6® 
W. longitude from London. The AUMagreh AUAchfa of 
Abulfcda includes the Maurufta of Strabo^ or the country we 
are now upon, and part of Mauritania Cafarienjis^ as it ex- 
tenils from the Atlantic ocean, which he calls the fea Almohit^ 
to I'lemfan. We muft not omit obferving, that Ftolemy places 
the Atlas Major^ his fouthern boundary of this kingdom, at a 
vaft diftance from the fouthern limits afligned it by Pliny^ in the 
deferts of Ga tulia ox Libya Interior, But it appears, from what 
has been already advanced, as well as the beft relations of 
modern travelers, that this ridge of mountains, if real, could 
not have appertained to Tingitania ^ • 

fo Mauritania and Maurufta are names of this region de- 
(ailtd. rived from the Mauri y ^n antitiuit people inhabiting it, fre- 
quently mentioned by the old hidorians and geographers. Au- 
thors are not agreed amongft tliemfclves about the origin of this 
, wt»rd. &allufl affirms it to be a corruption of the word Medi ; 
but this is by no means probable. Dr. Hyde deduces it from 
Mabri or Mavriy one that lies near the pa f age y as he 

^ SiBAB. Plin.Ptoi.. ubifup. Martian, de duab. Manritatj. 
Geogr. Niibieiif. in dim. 3. Ism. Abulfed. ex tradudl. V. Cl. 
Joan. Gagnier. Marmol, cn I’Afrique, 1. iv. I. Leo Afric. 
palf.^ L’Afrique en plufieurcs cartes nouvelles, &c. par Ic Sieur 
Sanson d’Aubevili.e, &c.a Paris, 1683, Nouvelle methode pour 
apprendre la geographic univerf. par Ic Sieur de la Croix, &c. 
a Paris, 1705. Lu yts introd. ad geograph. Traj. ad Rhcn. 1692. 
Atl. geogr. vol. iv. Moll’s geogr. in the kingd. of Morocco and 
i’ez. Shaw’s gcograph. obiervations rdating to the kingdom of 
Alg p. 9. See alfo Morerv, and a new geographical didionary 
P'jbiiflied at Lend. 17 4 '. 
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thinks the ftreights of Hercules might properly enough be called. 
Ifidarus Hifpalenjis and Manilius think the name ought to be 
derived from the black, dark, fwarthy colour of the people to 
which it was applied. But none of thefe etymons feem lb eafy 
and natural as that of BocbarUviho makes Maurus to be equiva- 
lent to ninND Mahur ; or, as an elifion of gutturals in the 
Oriental languages is extremely common, Maur^ i. e. one from 
the wejlj or a wejlern perfon^ (ince Mauritania was weft of 
Carthage and Phaenice. However, in our opinion, it would 
found better ftill, (hould we fay, one that comes from the end^ 
or utmjl limits of Africa, or the boundary of our voyages^ as 
both the Phoenicians and Carthaginians^ for feveral ages, might 
have faid of the Tingitanians. For the ftreights or pillars of 
Hercules limited the weftern voyages of thofe nations for a con- 
fiderable period of time, as is evident from a variety of the l>eft 
authors. It is not improbable, that this country, or at leaft a 
good part of it, was firft called Phut^ fince it appears from 
Pliny^ Ptolemy^ and St. Jerom^ that a river and territory not 
far from mount Jtlas went by that name. From the ferufa* 
lem Targum it likewife appears, that part of the Mauri may be 
deemed the offspring of Lud the fon of Mifraim^ fince his de- 
pendents, mentioned Gen. x. arc there called Mauri 

or Mauritani. We have already evinced, that this region, as 
well as the others to the caft of it, had many colonics planted 
in it by the Phoenicians. Procopius tells us, that, in bis time, 
two pillars of white ftone were to be Pen there, with the fol- 
lowing infeription in the Phoenician language and charaftcr up- 
on them : JVe are the Canaanites, that fled from Jofliua the fon 
of Nun, that notorious robbef, Ibnu Rachich^ or Ihnu Raquiq^ 
an African writer cited by Leo^ together with Evagrius and 
Nicephorus Callijius^ allcrts the fame^ thing. How, in after- 
ages, that vaft trad, extending from the borders of Egypt to 
the Atlantic ocosccij came to be called Barbary ^ our readers will 
be informed in another place 

Th e Mauritanians^ according to Ptolemy ^ were divided into 

* ® PoLYB. 1 . Hi. c. 33. Sallust, in Jugurth. palT. Hirt. de 
bell. African. Li v. 1 . xxi. c. 22. Sc alib. Strab. 1 . xvii. Tacit. 
paff. Horat. Lucan. Sil. Ital^. Sc al. quampluri m. fe ript. 
Graec. & Latin. Hyde in Peritf. p.*48. Manil. 1. iv. Isidor. 
Hispalens. 1 . ix. C.12. & 1 . xiv. c. 5. Val. Schind. lex. pent, 
in voc. Lud Sc Ahur vcl Aur. Tarc. Hierosol. in Gen. 
c. X. IsAi. €. xlii. D. Hieronym. in Ifai. c. xli. Procop. de 
bell. Vandal. 1 . ii. c. 10. p. 257. Evacr. 1 . iv. c. 18. Niceph. 
Callist. 1 . xvii. c. 12. Theophan. in hid. mifcel. Ibni Raqi/k^. 
apudl. Leo African, part, v, Aldret. 1 . iii. c. 15. 
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leveral cantons or tribes. The Metagonita were f^ated near 
the ftreights of Hercules. The Succojii^ or Cocofiu according 
to BertiuSf took up the coafl: of the Iberim fea. Under thefe 
two petty nations, the Mafices^ Verues^ and Verbica or Ver^- 
vica^ fettled themfelves. The Salifa or Salinfa were fituated 
lower, towards the ocean ; and ftill more to the fouth the 
lubilianL The Maurenjil and Herpiditani poflefled the eaftern 
part of this country, which was terminated by the Muluclni^ 
The Angaucani or langacaucaniy NeSliberes^ Xagrenfti^ Baniuba^ 
and Vacuaiofy extended themfelves from the fimthern foot of 
Ptolemy's Atlas Minor to his Atlas Major ; which is all that he 
has intimated of them. Pliny mentions the Baniura^ whom 
Fiither Hardouin takes to be Ptoletnys Baniuba ; and Mela the 
Atlantes, whom he reprefents as poflefled of the weftern parts 
oT this region. The names of the different clans of Numtdians 
we have poftponed, till we come to the hiftory of the GatuHans^ 
fince the latter nation wasfb intermixed with the former towards 
the Roman times, that it is difficult to determine to which of 
them feme clans belong 

Tingis. Tin CIS or Tiwj/, the metropolis, asfhould feem, of Tingi^ 

tania^ was a city of great antiquity. According to Mela^ 
Solinus^ and Pliny^ Antaus^ cotemporary with Hercules^ and 
conquered by him, laid the firft foundations of it. Procopius 
Teems to intimate, that Tingi was built before the time of fojhua^ 
fince he tells us, that the Gergefites^ Jekufttes^ and other Ca- 
naanitijh natiofis or tribes, ere<&cd a caflle in a city, where 
^lingis^ or, as he calls it, Tigijis^ flood. Dr- Hyde therefore 
is miftaken, when he affirms Procopius to have aflerted, that 
the Gergeftiesy fehufitesy &c. weic the founders of Tingis, 
Pliny infmuates Antaus to have had a palace at Lixus or LixoSy 
though he tells us, that the giant was buried at Tingis. This 
feems likewife confirmed by Plutarch^ who adds, that his fe- 
pulchre was ftiil remaining there in the time of Sertorius^ who, 
paying no regard to the tradition that prevailed amongft the in- 
habitants, caufed it to be opened, and took out of it a corpfe 
fixty cubits long. Boebart thinks, th.st the Phcenicians and 
Cm thaginians called it Tingiry Tiggir^ Taggery &c. which, in 
their language, fignified an emporium. Now it muft be owned, 
that Hiy fituation of l ingisjf'ds extremely commodious for carry- 
ing on a general trade ; which we may, from this circumftance, 
reafonably prefume the Tingitanians did, efpecially 2is Pliny feems 
to infinuate, that to fome branches of commerce they adlually 
applied themfelves. Bocharfs notion therefore receives fome 

^ Mel. 1. i. c. 4. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Harduin. in Plin. 
ubi fup. Sallust, in Jugurth. & Aldret. 1. iii. c. 31 . 
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height from theic confideration^ as.aIfi).from the wodemname . 
of £is city, T^ngier^ which we> cannot help believing to have 
peen of Pheemeian extradion. If we fuj^fe the antientTia^r 
to have occupied the fpot on which Tangier at prefent fiands, it 
was very near the ftreights of Herculest at the bottom of agulph 
of the weftem Ihore. Some writers will have Ptolemy to have 
called Tir^s Ctefarea ; but this is a' controverted point. How- 
ever, that gec^rapher feems to have looked upon TingU as the 
moft noted' and ufeful proper name of the city we are now upon. 
Tangier, fuppofcd to be the antient Tingh, is in 6® 30' W. 
longitude from London, and in N. latitude 35® 56' *. 

Zelis or Zilh, a maritim city in the neighbourhood ofZelisi 
Tingis, fituated near a river of the fame name. The inhabit- ^ 
ants of this city were tranljrarted to Spain, as we learn froiji^ " 
Strabo, and a colony of Remans or Italians tranfplanted thitlTer, 
as Ihould feem, in their room, according to Pliny. The kings 
of MaurAania, after the planting of that colony, exercifed no 
jurifdidtiop over ZeSs, it being under the dominion of the Re~ 
nutn governor of Spain. Some authors imagine, that the modern 
ArsdUa anfwers to Zelis ; which if we admit, it flood about 
feventy miles from the ftreights of Hercules, l^mul fays, that 
Aruilla was built by the Remans ; but this we muft not give 
credit to, if it (hould be thought proper to countenance the 
afore&id fiippolition ; for if ZAis did not owe its origin to the 
hdigena of this country, it was undoubtedly of Pbaemcian 
extra£l^on^ 

Li XUS or Lixos feems to have been a place of confiderablcLixus. 
repute in the earlieft ages, fince, according to Pliny, Anteeus 
had a palace, and therefor^ probably refided here. This cir- 
cumftance renders it likely, that Lixus was fuperior to Tingis 
itlelf in point of antiquity. But feme authors feem to have 
confounded thefc two cities, as we (hall find by comparing the 
names given the former by Artemdorus, Eratojihenes, and 
Strabo, with Pliny. However, we are inclined to prefer the 
authority of Eratojihenes to that of the others in this point, flnee 

• • Pomp. Mel. 1. ii. c. 5 . Plin. nbi fup. Solik. c. 24 . 
Paocop. & Hyde nbi fup. Plvt. in Sertor. Strab. 1. iii. & 
alib. Plin. Mel. Ptol. Martian, tc al. apud Bocharc. in Chan. 

.1. i. c. 24 . Moll, De la Croix,*&c. ubi fnp.*'*viJff<P*t.irRisT. 
.Cellar, geogr. ant. 1. ii. c. i. 1. iv. c. 7. ut & Isaac. Voss atq; 

Jacob. Gronov. in Mel. 1. ii. c. 6 . ^ Strab. 1. xvii. P. S 69 . 

Plin. 1. v. c. i. Ptol. geogr. 1 . iv. c. i. Antonin, in itiner. 
Aldret. ubi fup. 1. iv. c. 8. Vide tc Cellar, l.iv. c. 7. p. 933. , 
edit. Lipf. 1732. 
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U;j 3 fuppotted by Pliny. Lhcus therefore and 
quince of tbfs preference, we m\xft look upon as two di^^nl 
cities. PSny relates, that Hercules vanquilhed Jataus nqar ihw 
place, which he makes to have been in the neighhourhopd of 

f irdens of the Hefperides^ and thirty-two miles di(|ant 
elis. The fame author intimates^ that a Reman colony 
fettled here likewife by Claudius. As Ltxus was called by di^-. 
fercnt writers Linx^ Linga^ ^inga^ ^ngiy in all probability it 
was niiftaken by feme antient hiftorians or geographers for 
T'ingis. Pliny^ therefore, might be impofed upon by feme of 
the authors be extracted his materials from, when he affirmed 
Antaus to have had hh royal palace at Lixos ; fince it is more 
natur^il to ftippofe, that he refided at Tingts. The learned 
dldrete alfcrts the word Ltxus to be derived from 7U7*n? lachifu^ 
orrv'rb nabara lachtfu^ incarnation^ or the river efin^ 

cantation. In fupport of this fentiment he obferves, with the 
antients, that the town flood near the banks of a river of the. 
fame name ; and that fuch wonderful things had been related of 
AntauSy as well as his tomb, by various authors, that, to all 
thofe who believed them, he muft appear as a magician. Boebart 
derives it from u/ b a /m, bccaufe fuch animals were commoa 
in Mauritania. But it may be further obferved in favour (A) 
of Aldntiy that the inhabitants of this country were fuppmed 
to have an uncommon fkill in fercery and magic, as appears 
not only from Virgil and Siliusy but likewife from what we find 
related of Sidius Geta by Dio. The river Lixus is mentioned 
both in the penplus of HarniOy and that of ScylaXy as alfo by 
PtoUnry and StcpLinus. Pliny feems to turn this river into an 
ftrfluary, which, by its winding courfe, he makes to refemble a 
dragon or ferpent, intimating that il gave rife to the fable of 
the dragon guarding the golden apples of the HefperUes. Some, 
learned men will have the prefent Larache to be the antient 
Lixus } and it niufl be owned, that tlie fituation of tliat place 
gives great countenance to fuch a fuppolition,”. 

8 Hanno Carthao. in pcripl. Plin. ubi fup. Artemidor. 

^ Ekatostk. apud Strabon. 1. xvii. ut & ipfe Strab. ibid. Sc 
, alib. Dio, 1. lx. Virg. Sij.. Ital. PoMPi Mel. Suid. &c. ' 
iipud Aldrct. 1. iv. c. 9. ut Sc ipfe Aldp.et. ibid. Scylax 
Cary axd. in pcripl. Ptol. ubi fup. Stepjl Byzant. dc urb. 
Bocif aTtT C l....*. 1 .- i. c. 37 . Vtdc Is. Cas aub. in Strab. ubi fup. • 

(A) In order to ftrengthen fication of Lixus i an obferva- 
il.is conjefture, Aldrete obferves, tion, which, we believe^ has 
that the word Tingin^ in Arabic^ cfcaped all other writers fi). 
approaches pretty near the figni- 

(r) Vtis Aldftt. in Ipc. r/V/r, 
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* fime diftancb from liomsy to the f ludnvatd, fErwitf, itiThyma- 

Ays he built a city^ vrhich he called tenon. 

XA SefiO)t the name is Tiymiaterias ; and in Su^xmtty 7hymia- 
UHa. Btelurt believes the Punic name to have been .'nr " n.'4''‘i 
Uiautlnria, i. e. a city Jkuattd in a plain. Hanna himfelf 
juftifies this etymolc^y, as the reader will find, by confulting 
his per'^ba ; for which reaibn he will notfimiple giving his aflent 
to it. Though this city was fituated on the (ea-coaflr, Ibme- 
ndxere to the (buth of Lixusy the i^t) on which it ftood, can* 
not now be precifely determined 

Pliny memions Saloy a town near a river of the fame name, Sala. 
not far from the Atlantic ocean, at a confiderable diftance from 
JJxut. All that he obferves of this town is, that the diftri£l 
adjacent to it was deiert, infefted with vaft herds of elephantt^ 
and the excuriions of the AutolaleSy a tribe of Gatalians. Tne 
fitoation, as well as name, of this place, fufSciently indicates it 
to be the modern SaUeCy a city famous for its corfairs, who 
ibmetimes commit great depredations in the Meditcrra- 
tuan ^ 

Thb port of Rtttttiisy where, it is probable, a town flood, Rntubls. 
was two hundred and thirteen mdes fbuth of Lixus. At fome 
diftance from this were the AAm 6olisy the port of Myficarasy 
the promontories of Htrctdes and XJfadiumy and the frontiers 
of the AutelaUs. Thefe frontiers terminated Mauritania to the 
fiiuth ; and PteUmy has undoubtedly earned them much farther 
in that direfiion, than is conliftent with truth. As for ’Tamujigay 
Surigay and other obfaire places menthned by that geographer, 
extending ftill farther to the fbuth, it is fuffirient juft to have 
aken notice of them. Thus much for the principal maritim 
towns of TingitantUy bordering on the coaft of the Atlantic 
ocean ^ 

The firft maritim town to the eaftward of Tingisy feems toExiliflh. 
be the ExiliJ/a of PtoUng. Marmol takes the t euta of the 
moderns to correfpond with this place, as it does likewife, in all 
probability, with the Septa amt Jrx Septenjit of Precepiut, 

'Fhat author, together with IJidarut Hifpalenfisy and others, 
iiffinuates this name to have been derived from the finren hills, 
caUed the Septem Fratres by Mtbty in its neighbourhood. 
Ext^tty Septa, or Ceuta, was a pl}ce of great^mte aQ>i. omi* 

^ Hanno, Scyxax, 9tbvh, Btsaxt. Bochart. ubi fupra. 

* Mxl. te Plin. ubi fup. Ptol. ibid. Vide I. Leo African. 

Marm. Cellar. Moll, De la Croix, &c. Plin. Ptol. 
nU fup. at tc Polys, apud Plin. ibid. 
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nence in the time of the G»tht^ as we (hall fee, when we come 
to the hiftory of that nation < 

Rufadir. Ru SABIR, a city and haven, taken notice of by Pliny ^ not 

fSir from the country of the Majfafylu Ptolemy calls it Py][Ji^ 
dirum ; and, from the itinerary, there fcems to have been a 
Roman colony fettled in it. Some authors will have Melila or 
Mellila^ lately in the poflcffion 'of the Spaniards^ to be theiJir- 
fadir or Ryjpidinm of the antients. If fo, it flood upon a plain 
at the bottom of a gulph, and was commanded by a mountain 
on the weft fide 

Afeurum. The firft inland town, meriting any attention, near the fron- 
tiers of- the Maffafyli^ was the Ajeurum of Hirtius. According 
# to that author, this place was of fime confequence, fince Bogud^ 
.king of Mauritania Tingitana^ had a ftrong garifon in it, which 
fal!\ ;ng c*ut upon a body of the Pompeians^ repulfed them with 
great flaughter, driving many of them into the fea, and the 
reft on board their (hips. No traces of this city, as far as we 
can rccollefl, arc now remaining 

Molo- MolochatH, or Mulucha^ 2XiA Galapha^ which Ptolemy 
chath places in iingitania^ muft belong to Ktimidia^ if the(B) Molo^ 
Galapfaa. chath^ Mulucha^ and Malva^ be the fame river, as Dr. Shaw 
has rendered probable ; and therefore wc (hall fay nothing more 
of them here ®. 

Herpis. He rpis, a town upon iht Mauritanian bank of the Mulucha^ 
lying at a confiderable diftance from the city Molochath in a 


^ Mel. Ptol & Marm. ubi fup. Procop. dc bell. Vandal. 
1 . ii. IsiDOR. Hispalens. 1 . XV. c. 1. Vide etiam Antonin. 
Martian, aliofq; apud Aldret. J. jii. c. 31. “ Plin. 1 , v. 

c. 2. Ptol. ubi fup. Antonin, itinerar. Marmol, De la 
Croix, Moll, &c. ” Hirt. de bell. African, c. 23. ® Ptol, 

ubi fup. Shaw's geogr. obferv. relat. to the kingd. of Alg. 
p. 10—16. 


(B) This appears from Floras 
and Frontinusj who affirm the 
fortrefs of Mulucha to have been 
\TtJugvriha% dominions, and con> 
fequently in Numidia. SaUuJl 
likg y jife condrios this, when he 
gives us an account of the (legc 
and redu£lion of that place by 
the Romans in the Jugurthine 


war. From Cdlarius^ in con- 
formity to the old geographers, 
it Teems probable, that Galapha 
was fouth-eaft of Mulucha ; and 
therefore, that what has been 
obferved of the former, holds 
more ftrongly with regard to 
the latter (2). 


(ft) Thr. t, iii. tf. r. 5 . Jut- Frontin, firat. h xii. €. 9. tu, 3. SeUuJi. in 
CtHar, geograpb, ant, /. iy, c, 7, 
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. northern direftion. As to any further particulars of this place, 
we are intirely in the dark ?• 

Mela ranks yolubilisy Gilda^ and Prifciana^ amongft theVolubilis, 
principal inland towns of Ptolemy that Gilda,W 

bills was one of the moft noted places of this country; and 
itinerary makes it a Roman colony. From various authors it 
appears to be the Fez of the moderns. Gilda is taken notice of 
likewife by Stephanus^ as a city of good repute. '1 hey were all 
iituated in the heart of the country ; but the fputs of ground, 
occupied by them, cannot, with preciflon, be a(ccrtained. How- 
ever, Marmol aflerts, that Mequitiez anfwers to Gilda^ which 
he corruptly calls Silda 

A little to the fouth of Volubtlis flood the Tocohfida of Ptolemy. Tocolofi- 
According to Marmol^ Amergue^ a city three leagues from tlj^ 
river Eguile^ in the province of Ihhat^ anfwers to the antSnt 
Ttocohfida ; but, as that author is very inaccutate, we cannot^ in 
this particular, intirely depend upon him 

The Trijidis of Ptolemy^ according to that geographer, could TrilMis. 
not be far from the neighbourhood of Tocolofida. A^artml(‘A)s^ 
that it was built by the Romans^ which we can fcarce bel’cve, 
upon a rifing ground. The fame author intimates, that Men 
Gezerj in his geography, will have it to have been built by the 
giants, fome of whoG bones, of an enormous fize, he afierts to 
have been taken out of feveral antient tombs in his time. 

Gontiana ftands (buth-weft of Tocokftda.^ neir the river Gontiana. 
Sala^ and not far from mount /Itlas, Alarmol inf)rms us, 
tliac a fm:ill town, by the Moors called Gamna., upon the road 
between Fez and Mequinez^ is the antient Gontiana ; as like- 
wife, that this place, thougji Wrong by nature, has, for fome 
time, been almoll intirely depopulated and demoliflied \ 

Ban AS A, Banajfa., or Banafa Falentia^ was feat d in thcBunafa. 
neighbourhood of the river ala very cnr.fiJerable diftarce, 

in a northern dircdlion, from Gontiana, ' liny Teems to intimate, 
that Banafa was feventy- five mile'* from Lixus^ thirtv-five irom 
Volubilis^ and as many from the oceui T!. .r author, 

in the fame place, lays, that Babba^ which Ptelemy c lU Babha 
^uliaCambeJlris.t was an inland town, forty miles fp t. Lixus ; 

.and xSaaxAuguJlus planted 2 , Roman colony there. 'Fills likewife 

P Ptol. ubi fup, ^ Ptol. ubi fup. Mei.. 1. ii. cx 

emend. If. Voflii. Steph.Byzant. deurb, Anto.nin. itineiuv. 

Marmol, Harris in biblioth, Moll. ^ Ptol. & 

Marmol, ubi fup. » lidcm ibid. 
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th? curious may find confirmed by the legends on fiime ant^ue. 
coins exhibited by Goltzius 

Chalce or Chalca^ a city of Mauritania Tmghana^ men- 
tioned by Scylax and Hecataus ; but in what part of that region 
we arc to look for it, cannot now be determined. Ptolemy takes 
notice of a town called Carcetne or Carcoma ; which Boebart 
will have tobc theCA^z/r^ of Seylax and HccatauSj fince thofe tWQ 
words are of the fame import in tht Syriac and GwA languages. 
They fignify bra/s or copper ; which Teems to intimate, that 
this place was near fbme copper-mine, from whence itdeduced its 
name: and that there was a famous copper-mine in Tingitaniay 
appears from Strabo. Ptolemy makes his Carcoma to be not very 
remote from Jol^ or Juln Cafarea^ hut betwixt it and Cades. 
'■•y.owever, the inaccuracy of that geographer in many points 
win jiot i;ermit us to infer from thence, that this place, which he 
allerts to be a maritim city, is to be fouglit for in Mauritania 
Cisfarienfis. On the contrary', we can fcarce doubt of its 
having ippcr:ained to ^fingitania^ from what we find advanced 
by Strabo, To ^vhat has been faid we may add, that Polybius 
cenfurcs Polyhilijr^^ for affirminc: ^»halcea to be the proper name 
of a Libyan citv, fince, according to him, the copper-mine 
abovc-memionetl only was ib calied 
Calamln- Calamintha, mown Libya ^ Mauritania^ 

taken notice of by Herodotus and Hecataus^ whole fituation is 
unknown. H »wever, Bochart has ventured to aflert, that it 
flood on an eminence or riiing-ground. This notion has been 
fl^SS^fl^d him by rhe word itfelf ; fo** he looks upon Calanun^^ 
tha to be equivalent to the Syriac or Phcenician galmi'" 

iha^ an eminence ^ or a city built upvi an erni icnee. From hence 
he likcwilc infers, that it muft have been of a Phoenician ori- 
ginal w, 

MvmolV We muft here beg leave to inform our readers, that Marml 
tneccu- has difeovered his inaccuracy, not to lay ignorance, in many 
particulars. For he h.is cither corrupted fcveral of Ptokng\ 
names of cities, or affigned names, pretended to be taken from 
Fulmh to feveral places, that arc not to be found in his gco- 

* Pus. & Ptoi.. ubi fup. Goltz. apud Cellar. 1. iv. 
0- 7- • SevLAx; Caayand. in peripl. Hecat. 

penep apud Steph. Byzant. de urb. Strab. & Ptdl. ubi 
fup. PoLYB. & PIeeobot. apud Steph. & Bochart. ubi fup. 
r Herodot. & Hecat. apud Steph. Byzant. de urb. Bochart. 
upi fu|>. 
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' |[Taphy, as will appear to every one, who will be at the trouble 
to compare theie two authors. His comparative geography is 
likewife frequently not to be relied upon ; for which reafon we 
have made but few extrafls from him. As for Vcbrix^ T/maih^ 

CeutOj and many more inconAderabIc towns mentioned by the 
dntient geographers, which are fcarce ever taken notice of in 
hiftory, nay, all traces of which are, in a manner, loft, we 
have thought proper to pals them over in Alence. Nor are we 
apprehenAve, that, for this, it will be deemed neceAary to make 
any apology *. 

The Arft river of if it does not appertain to Numi- of 

Jiaj is the Malva, MalvanOy Cloylemath^ AlGlochiith or Mulucha ; ^ i^gha- 
for it went by all thefe names. That thefe names denoted 
fame river, will appear from a careful examination of what 
old geographers have advanced on this head. Mela^ Plmy^^Ltid 
Ptoletny^i give the fame Atuation to the Cbylemath and Mulucha^ 
making it the common boundary of Numidla and Tingitania, 

Strabo alfo affirms his Molochath to feparate the country of tlic 
Majpcfyli^ i. e. Numtdia^ from Mauritania^ i, e. Tingitania ; 
and laftly, the author of the itinerary, who was cotemporary 
with Ptolemyj pofitivcly afferts, that the Maha^ or Mulva^ 
na^ limited the two Mauritania^ and that part of Numidia 
joining to them. From whence, as it does not appear from 
hiftory, that the limits of thole two kingdoms were ever 
changed, but, on the contrary, probable that they never 
were, we may fairly infer, that the above-mentioned variety 
of names points out one and the fame river, the Mullodiah of 
the prefent weftern Moors. 2. The next river, meriting any 
attention, is the Thaluda^ Taluda^ or Taimida of Mcla^ Pliny^ 
and Ptolcmyj v/hich emptied itfelf into the Mediterranean con- 
Aderably nearer the ftreights than the former. Pliny reprefents 
this as navigable, and confequently as a conlilcrable river. The 
different names given it by different geographers, feem to coun- 
tenance what we have juft offered in relation to the Mulu^ 
cha (C). 3. The river Zelis or Z/7/W, near the city of the Cime 

^ name, 

* Ptol. 8c Marmol, pair. Vide ctiam Aldret. 1 . iii. c. 31. 

P- 4S7- 

{C) Ptolemy's Fit/loftaiiCcliSLrg- as M'lrmol calls it, or, accord* 
cd itfelf into the fea not liir from ing to Afe//, Alcasc ir i. c. 

the narrowell part of the freights the great palaee, at prelent Hands, 
of Gibraltar^ near the place It appears to us not improbable, 
where the town Alca%ar Saguir^ that the prefent rivers Seborty Gue* 

N 4 ro/r. 
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name, already jmentioned. 4. The Lixus^ already taken no^ien 
of, when vie gave fume account of the city fo called. Scylax^ 
in his penplusj mentions a river not far from Lixus^ but be- 
twixt it and the ftreigi ts, which, Sabnajim thinks, ought to 
called Adonis, But with regard to its coutfe, or indeed any 
particular^ at all relating to it, we arc iniiicly in the dark. 
5.ThcS«W, a large and navigable river, fifty miles from the 
Lixus- It paiTed by the city of Banafa^ as has been lately 
obIcrvcJ. 6. The Sala^ which took its courfe, according to 
Pltny^ near the confines of the Sahas a, 7. The Duus^ 

Afamay Phthuth^ and other rivers either in, nr upon the bor- 
ders of Libya Interiory recited bv Plinyy Piolemyy See, are in- 
tirely unknown to us, as indeed they were to tliofe geographeis 

-tsr^themfelves y (D). 

X The 


y Strab. Mel. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. & alib. Antonin, inti- 
nerar. Scylax Cary and. in peripl. ex emend. Claud. Salmafii. 


rojTy Omnirabiht and SuSy an- 
fwer to the Suhur^ Salay DuvSy 
and Cu/ay of Ptolimy. Our 
readers may poflibly be of the 
fame opinion, when they liavc 
diligently examined PiohinySk 
geographical defeription of that 
part of Mauritani a contiguous 
to the Atlantic ocean, and ma- 
turely weighed what has been 
advanced in a former note (3). 

(D) That Ptolemy knew little 
of the geography of this part of 
Maurit iKuty is generally acknow> 
Icged ; but will moft evidently 
appear from feveral circum- 
fhnees, which we fhall beg leave 
to throw together here ; 1 . Da- 
rodty or DaroduSy is evidently 
the fame name with Dorathy 
which Ptolm% makes to be the 
name of a town upon the Diur, 
As thTiSTBre^h’aJ river, which 
is the louthern limit of the king- 


dom of ^usy is at this day called 
Darodty or DaroduSy by the 

A/cffrj, ic muft be allowed, that 
Ptolemy % Dorothy not far from 
the borders of GatuHoy w^as a 
river, and probably that which 
he calls Diur. 2 . As this was 
the fouthern limit of the country 
we are now upon, fuppofing it 
to extend as far to the fouthward 
as even the prefent kingdom of 
Sus does, the river Phthutk muft 
be to the north of it, and not to 
the foiith, as PtoLmy afferts. 
Agreeably tliereto, M/mc/makes 
^ttijffty the next river to the 
Darodusyin a northerly fituation, 
to be the Phthuth oi Ptolemy, 3 , 
As the moutii ol the Durodiij lies 
in about twenty-tight degrees* 
north latitude,about four degrees 
and an half from the tropic of 
Canary it muft have been in 
nearly the fame latitude with 


( 5) Plot, Marmot y Mdlly ^c, obi Jup, 


Ptohmy\ 
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. chief capes or promontories of Tingrania were the fol-Prowsa- 

lowing; i.The MetagmttU of Ptolemy ^ and the Metagoniumt^rUu 
of Ztraho. This promontory, Marmol tells us, in his time was 
called cziptCafafa, having a town of the fame name built upon 
it. Strabo intimates, that a confiderable extent of territory, 
whofc foil was of a dry and fandy nature, in the neighbourhood 
of this promontory, went by the fame name amongtt the Mau- 
ritanians. This was different from the Terra Metagonuh of 
Pliny^ and the Metagonium of MeUi^ nc.ir the moutii of the 
Ampfaga. For their farther fatibfadion on this head, we muft 
refer our curious readers to tlie learned Lucas Holjlenius^ who 
has favoured the worll with a pirticular account^ of both tlie 
Metagoiua^ in his notes upt-n Crtelws. 2. 'File Sejllariiim pro* 
montorium of Ptolemy^ or t'ne f'^uffcuU of tlic lurrary, 3. 
promontormm Oleajirum^ focalleJ, accorJin;i to fime, from t’^c 
prodigious number of wild olives gr owing ijpon it. 4. 'I'hc 
Phosbi promontorium. 5. The cape Cottes^^^x A,mdufta^ 
not far from TingU^ taken notice of by PlcL?u)\ and 

Strabo. The moderns call it C'pe Spartil. From .1 e!a and 
Bochart it appears, that Cotes and A.nylufia were v\orJs of the 
fame import in the Phxnidan and Crcch bn.uigcs; and that 
they were deJtieed from tlic grapes tlie prom n*orv ibownJcJ 
with. 6. Mons Solis ^ Promsntorium Henulisy anJ Ujadhariy of 


Ptolemy s Promontorium U/uclijtmf 
and, confcqucntly, much farther 
to the fouthvvard than he extends 
the Dinr. 4 . Even the Frunju- 
torium UfaMu7?i^ the Mjus 
Port us Mjficiiras^ Portus ILf'l 
cnlisy and all the other 

places he has fixed to the Ibutli 
of the Diur^ cither are to be 
placed to the northward of it, 
or clfe, in antient times, belonged 
to Liby i Inti rior^ anil not 7 in- 
gitanic, 5. From C/w- 

nSyey and fome of the molt ac- 
curate modern obfcrvatioiis, it 
appears, that the town!» of Suriga 
osAFahy the rivers Vna^ Agna^ 


S.:/a, ScC. to which Pi Aery r*f- 
fig:is a fotilucrn iiLuarion, in rc- 
fpcwt of the Diif 'y or Dm'oJ s, 
c;c really north of it. 

Some of our rca.iers may pof- 
fibly imagine, that Pt A nyz Dsi* 
radiSy ox D/tr.'Sy which he places 
in abo.it fi!toe;i degrees norili 
latitude, was tiie fame river as 
the modern IXtr'^^iy or 
which in A'lr. ,V- map uf 
Afticii is likewiib i.:;ll.:d />/•.//. 
Bur, admitting this tuj'pofnio , 
P toll fry will be oat in t ic paral.’. l 
he afligns ic abojt iJiirrcen de- 
grees; which is a greater error 
tuaa any of the ^ Jhi^ Th*/! 


Marmfj Gramaysy Dc fa Croix, MmutStCy Dripper, RLlIy * 7 .//; 

ult. 


vrhkh 
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«^tch PtoUny has handed down to us nothing but dfe bare 
names \ 

Moun^ Amongst the principal (E) mountains of Mauritania 
iains* gitana we are to rank, l* Ahyk^ Ahyla^ Abila^ Ahxna^ Abinna^ 
or Ahenm (for fuch a variety of names it had), a mountain on 
the African fide of the ftreights of Hercules^ called, by the an- 
tiencs, one of Hercules's pillars. Abinna and Abenna feem to 
have been names given it by the Arahs^ and the others it received 
from the Phcenicians. They were all derived from its height, 
as has been clearly evinced by Aldrete and Bochart. It has bam 
mentioned by Strabo^ Mehy Ptolemy^ Silius Italicus^ Ammiams 
MarccHhus^ Fejius Avtenus^ and others. If we are not miftaken, 
it is now called, by our countrymen. Apes lliU\ an appellation 
;ji?i'hich very W’cll agrees with what has been related of it by the 
antients, or, at leaft, the country adjacent to it. 2. The 
Septem Fratres of Alela^ and the Heptadelphi of Ptolemy^ almoft 
contiguous to Ahyla, 3. Mount Cotta^ not far from the Lixus. 
4. That remarkable chain of hills called mount /tlas^ which, 
according to OroftuSy feparated the fruitful land from the barren, 
or in the ftile of the natives, the Tell from the Sahara, The 
antients likewife inform us, that thefc mountains were known 
by the name? Dyris^ Adyris^ Dyrim^ and Addcrim^ i. e, greaty 
hlgh^ lofty^ or the foutkern limits as mount Atlas is generally 
eftcemed to be with rcfpefl to Twgitania and Numidia, How- 
ever, Dr. Shaw allures us, that the part of this long- continued 
ridge of mountains, which fell under his obfervation, in height 
could not ftand in competition either with the Alps or Apennines, 
He tells u5, that if we conceive a number of lulls, uliially of 
the perpendicular height of lour, five, or fix hundred yards, 
with an cafy afeent, and fcveral groves of fruit and foreft-trees, 

* Strab. Mel, Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Lucas Holstenius ad 
Orcel. p. 121. Bochart. Chan. 1 . i. c. 24. 

(E) To thefe may be added, dern name of this mountain, or 
ffoni Ptolemy^ i. Mount Diur^ rather ridge of mountains, is 
which might poflibly have been f ibbel el Haduhy i. e. the moan- 
near the river of the fame name, tain of iron^ according to Or- 
2.MountP^ocr«, extending from telius, 3. The already 

ther^ frnij to Rufadit\ ‘be- mentioned in tr.e hillory of AV- 
tween the promontories Metago- midia (^), 
nitis and Sejiiarium, The mo- 

(^) Ptcl, ibid, Ortel, 


rifing 
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R&ig Hp in a fuoceffion of ranges one behind another ; and that 
if to this prorpe£l we here-and»there add a rocky precipice of a 
fuperior eminence, and difficult acceg, and place upon the fide 
or fummit of it a mud-walled Dajhkrab^ or village of the Ka- 
ifUi ; we fhall then have a juft and lively idea of thele mountains. 

We need not inform our readers, that no regard is due to the 
no 61 urnal flames, melodious founds, or the laicivious revels, of 
iiich imaginary beings, as the antients have, in a peculiar man- 
ner, attributed to this place *. 

The chief ports of this country were, x.’V^a&Rttfadir 
or Rjiffadtnm of Ptolemy already mentioned. The Iti- 
nerary makes the town here a Reman colony, and tclk us, that 
the neighbouring promontory was from thence denominated cape 
Ruffadi. 2. That at the bottom of the Sinus Emporicusy wherf '' 
there feems to have been a town fiirniftied with inns, ware- 
houfes, and all manner of accommodations for the Phoenician 
merchants, who frequented this place from almoft the earliefl 
ages to the time of Auguflus. Pliny calls the bay the Sitms Sa- 
gutiy which Boebart would willingly have read Sinus Saguri ; 
fince that Icflion would enable him to deduce the word from 
■nriD, fachury mereator, the n being frequently, amongft the 
Orientalsy pronounced as the of which he produces fome in- 
ftances, and ccnfequently to nfllgn it the lame Jigni/ication as 
En^ricus. 3. Cotes, Coties, or Cotta,3 port or bay mentioned by 
which may poiTibly have been in the neighbourhood of cape 
Cotta above-mentioned ; and if fo, that author has not given it a 
right fituation, fince he places it between cape Mercury and the 
ftreights of Hercules. \.RuJilns,or Ruiuhls, an harbour taken notice 
pf by Pliny and Ptolemy, in thefouth-weftern part of Mauritasday 
between the rivers and Diur. 5. Myfocaras, a port fome 
piiles to the fouth of Ruf bis, not far from the lives Phthutb. 

This was the laft fouthern port of Mauritania, mentioned by 
the antients, being almoft contiguous to the northern confines 
of GatuUa 

W E fhall now proceed to the principl iflands, on the coaft TJlands. 
pf Tingitam’a, which were known to the old geographers : i . 

Tlie Tres Infula of the Itinerary already mentioned, where 

» lidem ibid. Festus Avienus, ^ii.. Ital. 

CELLiN. Orosius, Phii.ostrai'us, Eostathius, Tzetzes, 
aliiqimult. Vid. & Aldret. 1 . ii. c. 2. & alib. Schind. Bochart. 

& Shaw, ubi fup. ** Scylax, Pi.in. Ptol. Antonin, itinc- 

rar. ubi fup. & dib. Bochart. ubi fup. Agrip. comment, apud 
fUN. 1 . v. C. I. 


there 
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there is now gool (hclter for fm.tll vefTels, were fltuated td^the 
north- weft of the Mulucha^ at the diftanceof ten miles. 2. 6e- 
zfra, or rather Jezeirah^ a fm^ll ifland in the river Lixus^ about 
fliree leagues, according to Marmol and Leo^ from the lea, and 
th rtv from the city of Fe%. Pliny tells us, that in his time 
this illind abounded with olives; and intimates, that the an- 
tieivs placed the gardens of the Hefperides here. He farther 
relates, that there was an altar, facred to Hercules^ ftill re- 
maining in It when he wrote. Aldreic believes, that this illand, 
bv the frequent inundations of the ri\"er, was, in procefs of 
time, laid incirely under water, and at laft converted into chat 
like called, by the Spaniards^ Laguna grande^ or the great lake, 
a little above the city and liarbniir of Larache. 3. Ptolemy's 
. Tosna and Erytbia (F), two fmall oofeure iUmds in the Atlantic 
'^cean, nppofite to the trad between lus .^/tf/VanJ Minor /itlas, 
4. The InfulcB Purpurari^^ which Pliny afllires us faced the 
country of the Autololes. The natives of thcle iflands were fa- 
mous for dying that colour called the Gatulian purple, which 
brought great advantage to king Juba^ who, according to the 
fame author, firft difcovered them. Father liardouin aflerts, 
that they are the iflands called at this day Madera (G) and Porta 


(F) The ifland Erythia is now 
called Mogador, and has a caille 
in it of confiderable llrength. 
This is defended by a garifon of 
two hundred men, who are 
polled there to fecure the gold- 
mines in the neighbouring coun- 
try, from which it is about five 
miles difiant (6). 

(G) Madera^ or, as the Spa- 
niards call it, Madeira^ is an 
ifland of the y/z/fl/j/Zr ocean, be- 
twixt thirty -two and thirty-three 
deg. north lat. about fixty miles 
broad, feventy-five long, and an 
hundred and eighty in circum- 
ference. Though it feems to 
hai^ 4 Mtn«iflPVwn to the %n- 
tierts, yet it lay concealed for 
many generations ; and was at 


laft difcovered by iatPortuguefe^ 
commanded by tionJuanZarco^ 
and Don Trijlano Vaz^ A, D. 
1419. Others maintain, that 
one John Mu chin ^ an Englljhman^ 
difcovered it in the year of our 
1 -ord 1 344. Be that as it will, 
the Portuguefe took pofTeflion of 
it in the year above-mentioned, 
and are ftill almoft the only na- 
tion inhabiting it. The modern 
name Madera^ or Madeira^ was 
derived from the vaft ftore of 
wood with which it was flocked > 
the Portuguef^y at their firft lariU- 
ing, finding it little better than 
athickforeft. In order there- 
fore to render the ground ca- 
pable of cultivation, they fet fire 
to this wood, which, according 


) MJl, Je la Creix, &c. 
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being induced thereto by PUny^ who places them betwixt 
Ac Stnights and the Fortunate IJlands. 5. The Infuhe Beat a 
(H), or Fortunaia^ of Statius Sebofus^ J^ha^ PR^^ and Strabo. 
Ptolemy gives Aefe illands too foutbern a fituation, affirming 

them 


to their writers, occafioned a 
conflagration of fcvcn years con- 
tinuance. It is now very fertile, 
producing, in great abundance, 
the richeft wine, fugar, the moft 
delicious fruits, efpecially oranges, 
lemons, and pomegranates, to- 
gether with corn, honey, and 
wax. It alfo abounds with boars 
and other wild beafls, aslikewife 
with all forts of fowls, befides 
numerous groves of cedar-trees. 
The air of Madera is more tem- 
perate than that of the Canaries ; 
and confeqiiently its condition 
cannot be inferior to that of any 
of thofe iflands. The towns arc 
Mofichico^ Santa Croce, and Fun- 
%al, its metropolis, fo called 
from the prodigious quantity of 
fennel at firft found growing in 
its neighbourhood. It is now the 
fee of a bilhop, who is fufiragan 
to the archbilhop of Lijbon ; and 
.the feat of a Portuguefe ^ovtxnc^r. 
Notwithftanding fzt\ittHardouin\ 
opinion, fome authors make it 
the Ceme, or Cerne Atlantica, of 
the anticnts. If this be admitted, 
it was famous for the production 
of thofe hawks fo well known in 
Majfylia, according to Pliny, As 
that author places this Cerne in 
the Atlantic ocean, and from the 
circumftance juft mentioned it 
appears to have been not remote 
from Majfylia, fuch a fentiment 


cannot well be deemed intirely 
groundlefs. Whichever of theie 
notions we efpoufe, Madera 
feems formerly to have apper- 
tained to MiiuritCinia, 

Porto Santo lies at a fmall di- 
ftance from Madera, and is under 
the jurifdiClion of the fame 
bilhop and governor as Mader .l 
It is only eight miles in com- 
pafs; but the foil is extremely 
fruitful. It is remarkable, that 
this illand produces the bell honey 
and wax in the world. 

Befldcs the two aforefaid iflands, 
there is another, called by the 
Spaniards IJla Dejierta, i. e. the 
defolate ijland, feven miles dillant 
from the caftern coaft of Madera. 
But this being inconliderable, on 
account of the fteriliiy of its foil, 
and its fmall extent, it is fuf- 
ficient juft to have mentioned 

it (?)• 

(H) The Fortunate IJlJtndt, 
or, as they are at prefent called, 
the Canary Iflands, are feven in 
number. They lie to the fouth- 
ward of Madira, weft of the 
fouthern coaft of Mauritania, 
and betwixt twenty-feven and 
thirty degrees north lat. Their 
names are Pahna, Hierro, Go- 
mera, Tenerijfe^ Gran Ca»aria, 
Fuertcnjcntura, and Lanx.irote, 

Palma and to 

the weft. Their foil is rifh; 


/ 1 ) Ptin, / X. r. 8. /. vi. r. 3. ^ a^ih. Vide etiam Mirmol, Dav, VoJT, ed Meh 
Moll, Pory, g Hakluyt, tom. ii. p. 2, 
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biiilt of done. Capraria abounded with monftrous t^rds. 
Nivaria was always covered with fnow; and Canaria over-run 
wit!) dogs of an enormous fize, two of which were prefented to 
king hence they had their names afEgned them. 

They all abounded with apples, and other forts of fruit, as well 
as lioney, and all kinds of birds. Their rivers were full of the 
5 / 7 «r/, a kind of lhadfifh, &c. In Ihort, the anticnts fo highly 
cftocmcd them, on account of their happy climate, lalubrious 
air, and fertile f()il, that they ftiled them the Fortunate ijlands^ 
and fixed here their Elyftan fields 

Curiofi-^ Curiosities, moft worthy of oblervation, were, r.The 
#/«. vines, grapes, rev*ds,£ifc. towards the confines of Libya Interior^ 
of a moft prodigifms and incredible fizc, mentioned by Strabo, 
^2, The trees grow ng in the ifland Ombrios^ or Pluvialia^ and 
the liquor extrafled from them ; which fome learned men have 
imagined to be the fugar-cancs and molofllis of the moderns. 

3. The river, in the fouthern parts of Tingitania^VfKich overflowed 
all the adjacent country, and fertilized it in the lame manner 
as the Nile diil E^ypt ; for, that there was fuch a river in this 
diftriit, appears from the beft modern obfervations compared 
with Strah. 4. The fcveral remarkable ruins of Roman an- 
tiquities ftill remaining. 5. The narrow defeent of many 
fathom deep, a few miles from Tangier^ which leads into a fort 
of cave, from whence are paffages into fubterraneous apart- 
ments, defigned undoubtedly by the antients as repofitories for 
their dead, there being found in them many urns and flatues 
with Punic inferiptions upon them. We (hall referve all other 
curious particulars for the hiftory of the Sharifs in Feo^ and Mo^ 
rocco 

m 

® Ptol. ubi fap. & 1. iv. c. 6. Pun. 1. vi. c. 32, Statius Se- 
BosusSf Juba apud Pun. ibid. Strab. fub init. Marcellls in i 
.ZEthiopic. apud Proclum, 1 . i. in Timae. Plut. in Sertor. Solin. 
c. 24. Is. Voss, ad Mel. I. iii. c. 10. & Jacob. Perizon. ad^lian. 
l.iii. c. 18. Vide etiam Joan. IIarbuin. ad Plin. ubi flip. &Ai/- 
DRET. 1 . iv. c. 9. Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi lup. I. Leo Afri- 
can. Marmol, De la Croix, Moll, &c. 
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the Antiquityy Gevernmenh Laies, ReUgiott^ Language^ 

CufimSf JrtSy & g . of tbt Mauritanians. 

T hat the defcendcnts of Phut firft peopled Mauritania^ The anti* 
as well as the tradi between the Triton and the Muiucha, quityoftho 
has been already obferved from various authors. I'hjt the Maurita* 
f^jcenicians likewife planted colonies here in very early ages, *ilans. 
appears from the teftimonies already produced. To which we 
may add, ihit, from Hirtiur^ Jppian^ and Dio^ as explained 
by Aldrete^ it may be inferred, that the Arehi arc to be ranked 
amongft fome of the moft antient inhabitants of this country. 

Their authority is fupported by that of the African hiftorians^ 
or rather a tradition of the Africans^ as we learn from Lea 
and Mar mol. The Mauritanians border/ ng upon the con- 
fines of Gatulia^ particularly thofe in the neighbourhood of 
the Phariifiiy who were probably intermixed with them, 
might have been the progeny of the Perftansj whom feveral 
authors of repute affirm to have fettled here in very remote 
times. As the E^yptians^ in the reign of Ammotiy conquered 
the AtlantideSy a nation Ibated on mount Atlasy we may look 
upon them iikewife as progenitors of the antient Maurita-- 
nians. Should it be admitted, that any number of Perjians 
ever fixed their habitations in fo remote a region, it is likely, 
that they cither attended Hercules in his Libyan expedition, as 
I'everai writers afl'ert, or foyned part of the body of Arabs 
above* mentioned } for, that they came by fea, in the manner 
related by Sallujly is utterly improbable. Be that as it will, 
that the Pharujii deduced their origin from the Perftansy Teems 
to be infinuated by the near refemUance of the word Pharufii 
to a name given the Perfians in Scripture, to wtt, Paras 
* (A), Pharos^ or Pharus ; for it mUy be pronounced all thefe 
ways. Tnii feems not a little to fupport the authority of 

(A) tc may not be improper^ tion. From the paflages of Seri* 
in order to llrengthen what is pture in which the word is ufed, 
here obferved, to take notice, iiT appears pretty plain, tHkt ic 
. that Pharfi, a Perfian^ ap- was a P erf an proper name ; and 
proaches very near the word from others, that the Hebrews 

rujii \ efpecially if we give it a called Perfia Eiam^ and chePir- 
plural or termina- fans Elamites (i}. 


Mila^ 


Vox., XVIII, 


(1} Hthm. r. xil» 22. 

o 
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Mclaj Pliny y and others. As the Perfian and Indian domi- 
nions were contiguous, it is no wonder we {hould find the an- 
tient Alauri^ confidered as the attendants of Hercules^ called 
Indians by Strabo. According to Leo^ fome of the Moors^ 
and other Africans in his time, believed themfelves to be de« 
fcended from certain tribes of Sabaans^ a people of Arabia 
FcUx^ who were chafed out of their native country either by 
the AjJyrians or Ethiopians. Others, if we may credit the 
fame author, gave out, that their anceftors were driven out of 
Jfta by a powerful enemy, and purfued into Greece j from 
whence they made their efcape into Barbary ^ leaving their pur- 
fuers in polTeirion of the country they lall abandoned. But 
this, he adds, was to be underftood only of the white nations 
inhabiting fome parts of weftern Barbary and Numidia. Mar- 
snol relates from the African hiftorians, that five tribes of Sa~ 
livavs^ under the condufl: of Melee Ifiriqui king of Arabia 
Ft'lix^ firft fpread themfelves over fome of the eaftern parts 
of Barbary ; and that the grandfon of Cham^ fettled 
firli; in Tingitania^ giving name to the Tuteii^ a people of that 
region. The Mrican Tut^ we apprehend, muft either be 
Phut^ one of Ham's younger fons, or Lud his grandfon. 
Nothing abfurd is implied in the laft fuppofition $ for it ap- 
pears, from the Jerufalem Targum^ in conjun£lion with the 
lacred hiftorian, that Lud^ the fon of Mifraim^ may be con^* 
fidered as one of the firft planters of Mauritania 
Govern^ is generally imagined, that abfolute monarchy prevailed 

laent. in Mauritania from the earlieft ages, as well as in Egypt and 
Numidia* Bocchar^ Bocebus^ and Bogud^ from what we find 
related of them by the Roman hiftorians, feem to have go- 
verned here with an uncontroulable fway ; which is a fuffi- 
cient intimation, that their predecefibrs likewife were defpotic. 
However, we muft obferve from Appian^ that feverat tribes of 
Moors j whom he calls cturorofco/, were governed by their own 
lavi^s, or, at leaft, under the diredtion of their own chiefs and 
leaders, in oppofition to that form of government which was 
eftablUhed in the greateft part of the country we are now upon. 
The independent Arabs^ mentioned by Dr. Shaw^ who ai% 
feated in the kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis^ and fometimes 
hovqf about the frontiers of the empire of Morocco^ may pro- 

» Univ. hill. vol. xviii. c. 14. fea.2, 3. Hirt. de bcl, Afric. 
AFPiAN.de bel. civil. I. 4. Djo, I. xlviii. I. Leo African. 1 . 1. 
Marmol. 1 . i. c. 1, & c . Pomp. Mel. 1 . iii. c. 10. Plin. l.v. 
c.viii. Strab. l.xvii. Sallust, in Jugurth. Diod. Sic.l.iii! 

р. 132, 133. edit. Rhodoman. Est. c. i. ver. 3. Dan. c. vi. 
ver. 9. & ver. 29. Targ. in Gen. c, x. ver. 13, Aldrbt. 1 . iii. 

с. 24. 
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bably be the pofterity of thefe free-bom Moors. Be that as 
it will) moil: of the provinces of Mauritania^ if not the whole 
region, were fubje£l to one prince in the reign of the elder 
Dionyjius. This we learn from JuJIin^ who fays, that Han-- 
noy a Carthaginian nobleman, in order to attain the fove- 
reignty of CarthagCy to which he then afpired, had rctourfe 
to the king of the Mauri for alfiftance. Jppian inhnuates, 
that not only in Numidiay whilft regal government ilourilhed 
there, but likewife in other neighbouring parts of Africa^ and 
therefore probably Mauritania, feveral reguli, or heads of the 
Kabyles, as they now are called, were engaged in bloody 
wars one with another ; which evidently implies, that they 
niuft have exercifed a fovereign power. Notwithfianding 
which, the great figure the Mauri or Maurufii made in 
Africa, that name extending even to the borders of Africa 
Propria, before the Romans grew formidable there, as appears 
from JuJiin, is a fufEcient indication, that moll of them were 
united under one common head. The names Mauritania 
Propria or Tingitania received from thofc of its kings, to wit, 
Bogudiana, &c. clearly demonftrate the vaft extent of power 
they enjoyed. The form of government in ufe, from the re- 
moteft antiquity, amongft tbofe nations that firft fent colonies 
hither, evinces the fame thing ; as does that of the antient 
Nutnidians, who agreed with their neighbours the Maurufii 
in almoft all points whatfoever 
That fome of the Mauritanians had laws, or at leaft 
certain political maxims and inftitutions, which ferved as rules 
for the condufl of their chiefs, may be naturally inferred from 
Appian ; but none of thefe have been conveyed down to us. 

Nay, the Mauritanian monarchs th^mfelvcs, however abfo- 
lute, might have had fome immutable laws, to llecr their 
political courfe by, as we find the Modes and Perfians had. 

AppiatC^ eCvlivoiJLoi^ juft mentioned, feem to fuggett fuch a 
thing, or, at leaft, that laws were not intirely unknown in 
Mauritania 

.Neptune feems to have been one of the principal objefls Religion, 
of adoration in this country i which is a fufEcient proof. 


•• Liv. lib. xxix. c. 29. Sallust, in Jugurth- Plin. lik v. 
c. 2. Hirt. de bcl. Alex. Strab. 1 . xvii. Dio, 1 . xli. &aljb. 
Appian. in Libyc. Ixvii. Plut, in Ca;f. in Pomp, in Anton. & 
alib. Justin, lib. xxi. c. 4. Appian. de bell, civil. lib. iv, 
Justin, ubi fupra, & 1 . xix. c. 2. Plin. ubi fupra. Cfllar. 
geogr. ant. 1 . iv. c. 5. & c. 7. Aloret. ubi fup. & 1 - iv. c. 20. 
Dr. Shaw in pref. p. 8, & alib. ^ Appian. in Libyc. 

Ixvii. EsTi €• i. Ycr, 19. &c. viii. vcr. 8. Dan. c. vi. ver. 8. 
12. 15. 

O 2 that 
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that ‘ the Naphthuhim^ or Niphthuhim^ of MofeSj extended 
themfelves into it ; though the ftrft feat of that people might 
probably, as Bochart and Arius Mont anus imagine, have been 
in Marmarica and Cyrenaica, This deity and his wife Neptys 
might receive their names from hence, Neptune^ Neptys^ and 
NaphihuhiWi figiiifying the king, queen, and people, of the 
fea-coafts. It is certain, that the called the exte- 

rior parts of the earth promontories, and whatever bordered 
upon the fea, and was waflied by it, Neptys. The Sun and 
Moon likewife, in common with the other Libjan nations, 
they paid religious honours to. That they offered human fa- 
crifices to their gods, in imitation perhaps of the Phcsnicians 
and Carthaginians^ or fome other antient nation, from whom 
their anccftors came, is afferted by Seneca, From what Non^ 
nus and others have advanced, it feems probable, that Bac^ 
chus was worfhiped by the Mauritanians^ efpecialiy as the 
Indians and Arabs adored him in a moft particular manner. 
In (hort, we are to form a notion of the Mauritanian reli- 
gion from that of the Egyptians^ Phoenicians^ Perfians^ and 
Carthaginians already defer! bed, as well as from that of the 
old Arahs^ which we hope foon to give our readers a fuccindl 
account of. What peculiarities, in this particular, the Mau* 
ritanians had, as doubtlels they had fome, have many ages 
fince been buried in oblivion. However, it feems probable 
from Mekj that they either worfliiped AntauSj or paid divine 
honours to his ihield <>. 

Language. The Mauritanian language undoubtedly differed from the 
Numidian in fuch a manner only as one dialed of the fame 
tongue does from another ; fo tha^t there is no room for us to 
be prolix on this head. As for the Mauritanian charafler, 
that feems to have been the fame with the Numidian^ thofe 
letters on the coins formerly mentioned bearing an equal re- 
lation to the inhabitants of Numidia and Tingitania. What 
has been juft obferved of the religion of the people we are 
now upon, to wit, that it bore a near refemblance and affi- 
nity to thofe of the nations from whom the Mauritanians 
deduced their origin, will hold equally ftrong with regard to 

^ dlERODOT. ii. Apol^ooor. pair. Find, in Pyth. od. iv. 
Apollon. Argonaut. 1 . iv. Plutarch, de Ifid. Non. Diony- 
£ac. lib. iii. v. 28. Gen. c. x. v. 13. D. Hieronym. qusft. 
Hcb. in Gen. c. x. ver. 13. Plat, in Tiina;o, & in Grit. Dio- 
dor. Sic. lib. v. p. 23 ^ Pamphus apud Paufan. lib. vii. c. 2 k 
Plvt. de Ilid. Dionys. Halicarn. ant. Rom. 1 . i. Sec. Se- 
N£C. in Oftav. Non. in Dionyfiac. ubi fup. & alib. Dionys. 
io perieg. v. 623. Herodot. 1. i. Mel. I. c. 5. Vid, Aldret. 
& Newt, in ckronol. paffi 


their 
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their language. The tongue of the prefent KabyUt Or. Shaw 
has given us a fpecimen of, and poffibly fome traces of that 
of the antient Moors are ftill remaining in it ; but of this we 
are far from being certain. However, feveral words of the 
African vocabulary, which that learned and ingenious gentle- 
man has obliged the world with, are deducible from the 
Oriental languages, whatever he may infinuate to the contrary 
(B). The Arabefca^ at prefent fpoken in Fex and Morocco^ 
as well as over all other parts of Barbary^ was not fo much 
derived from the Saracens^ who over-ran this vaft tra£i, as 
the antient inhabitants of Numidia and Tingitania. The Pu- 
nic tongue, not very remote from the Arabic^ prevailed thro* 
that part of Africa extending from the Triton to the Atlantic 
ocean, even to the time of St. Aujlin 

I. The Mauritanians y as well as the other Africans Cuftoms. 
what Hyginus infinuates, feem to have fought only with clubs, 
till one BeluSy the fon of Neptune^ as that author calls him, 

* Hendrbich, Boch art. Aldret. pair. Shaw’s phyfical and 
mifcellaneoas obfervat. relat. to the kingd. of Alg. and Tun* 
p. 288. & £. 52. 

|B) The very learned and in- 

? |enious Dr. Sbaw policively af- 
erts, that there is no affinity at 
all betwixt what may be fup- 
poled to be the primitive words 
in the SboTviaby as the prelent 
African Kahyles call their lan- 
guage, and the words which Con- 
vey the fame meaning in the 
Hebrew and Arabic tongues. 

From whence he feems to infer, 
that this language bore no rela- 
tion at all to any of thofe that 
are now called the 0 ;iVv/a/ lan- 
guages; and that it is difficait, 
if not impoffible, e^jen to form 
any conjcAures about it. But 
that there is a polfibility at leafiy 
if not a good degree of probabi- 
lity, of deducing it from the Ealt- 
ern tongues, will belt appear from 
the following Showiahan words : 

I. Akely to fecy may naturally, 
bf deduced frotn ^:)n hbacaly 

(x) Vid^ Sahirui, kx* pint* & GpK lex* ArahiCt 

o 3 


red, coloured, or 

Akaly be underftoody percei<v$dy 
Sec, 2. At br airy a mount aixy 
from -iriM Athary a placiy and 
hary an hill, 3. Alleuy the 
eye, from the Arabic article aly 
they and jiy eixy or eny eye, 4. 
Amany watery from po main^ 
oimaHy waters y and n huy they 
i. c. pon Hamainy or Human y 
the waters, 5 . Elkauy the earthy 
from the Arabic article aly they 
and kauy barren foil, 6. Af- 
fuy tO’dayy from afa^ or 

ajfuy the time from noon to the 
next day break* As all the other 
Showiahan words we have exa- 
mined are equally deducible from 
the Oriental languages, vtf doubt 
not but Dr. Slmw'^s whole Sbo- 
wiahan vocabulary may be 
deemed of Oriental excraftion 
(«)• 
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*^**** of *he fword. Sir Ifaae Ntwten makes 

this Belus to have been the fame perfon with Sifojlris king of 
Egypt^ who over-ian a great part of the then known world, 
i. All perfons of diitin^ion in Mauritania went richly at- 
tired, wearing much gold and filver in their cloaths. They 
took great pains in cleanfing their teeth, and curled their hair 
in a curious and elegant manner. They combed their beards, 
whicJi were very long, and always had their nails pared ex- 
tremely dole. When they walked out in any numbers, they 
never touched one another, for fear of difconcerting the curls 
into which their hair had been formed, The Mauritanian 
infantry, in time ot adion, ufed (hields made of elephants 
ikins, being dad in tnofeof lions, leopards, and bears, which 
they ktp: on both n.ght and day. 4. The cavalry of this 
nation was arined with broad fhort lances, and carried tar- 
gets or buckiuTs, made likcwife of the fkins of wild beafts. 

1 hey ufed no faddles. Their hvorfes were fmall and fwift, 
had wooocn cullars about their necks, and were fo much under 
the command of their riders, that tlicy would follow them 
like ogs. The haoit of theie horfemen was not much dif- 
ferent trom that of the foot above-mentioned, they con- 
Itantly wearing a large tunic of the (kins of wild beafts. The 
J butcci^ of whom the Mauritanians were a branch, were 
eminent for their flnelJs, and the excellent ufc they made of 
them, as we learn from Horner^ Xenophon^ Herodotus^ and 
ocriptiire. Nay, Herodotus feems to intimate, that the ftiicld 
and helmet came from them to the Greeks. 5. Notwithftand- 
ing the fertility of their foil, the poorer fort of the Mauritanians 
never took care to manure the ground, being •ftrangers to 
the art of hufbandry, but roved a^out the country in a wild 
wvagtf manner, like the antient Scythians or Arabes Sccnitee. 
r ^^opolia^ fo extremely fmall, that they 

^ breathe in them. Their food was corn, herbage, 
Cyc. which they frequently did eat green, without any manner 
Oi preparation ; being deftitute of wine, oil, and all the clc- 
gancits as wcll^ as many neccflkries of life. Their habit was 
the fame both in fummer and winter, confifting chiefly of ah 
oW tattered, though thick, garment, and over it a coarfe . 
rough tunic; which anfwercd probably to that of their neish- 
houA the Numidians^ already deferibed. Moft of them lay 
every night upon the bare ground, though feme of them 
Itrcwcd their garrnents thereon, njt unlike the prefent Afri^ 

llc who, according to Dr. Shaw^ ulfc 

their hykes for a bed and covering in the night. 6. If the moft 
apprwfd reading of a paffage in Horace may be Idmitted, 
the Maurttamans Ihot poifoned arrows j which clearly inti- 
niatcs> that they bad Ibme (kill in the art of preparing poilbns, 

and 
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and were excellent dartmen- This laft obfervation is counte- 
nanced by Herodian and Mlian^ who intirely come into it, 
affirming them to have been in fuch continual danger of be- 
ing devoured by wild beads, that they durft not Ifir out of 
their tents or mapalia without their darts. Such perpetual ex- 
ercifc muft render them exceedingly flcilful in hurling that 
weapon. 7. The Mauritanians facriliced human victims to 
their deities, as the Phoenicians^ Carthaginians^ &c. did. 
This is not only probable from the authority’ produced in the 
Carthaginian hiftory, but from the exprcfs tcft.mony of S-?- 
neca and Eufebius, 8. As the other cudoms of the nation 
we arc now upon coincide with thofe of the Numidians al- 
ready related, for their farther fatisfaflion in this particu- 
lar, we muft beg leave to refer our readers to the Numidian 
hiftory ^ 

With regard to the arts and fcicncesof the Mauriianiam^ An 
we have not much to fay. The country-people were ex- 
tremely rude and barbarous, as appears from what has been 
juft laid down. Thofe inhabiting cities muft undoubtedly 
have had, at leafl, Ibme fmattering in the lireraturc of the 
feveral nations they deduced their origin from. That the 
Mauritanians had fome knowlege in naval affairs, feems pro- 
bable, not only from the intercourfe they had wiih the Pha-- 
nicians and Carthaginians y as well as the lituation of their 
country, but likewife from Orpheus y or Onomoentusy who 
aflerts them to have made a fettlcment at the entrance into 
ColchiSy to which place they came by fea. Magic, (breery, 
divination, from what has been obferved in the lall fe£lion, 
they appear to have applied thcmfclves to in very early times. 
Cicero Pliny fdiyy Atlas was the inventor of aftrolo- 
gy, and the doiSrine of the fphciy, i,e. he fiift introduced • 
them \nto Mauritania. This, according to Diodorus Siculus y 
gave rife to the fable of Atlases bearing the heavens upon his 
Ihoulders. The fame author relates, that Atlas inltruftcd 
in the doctrine of the fphere and aftrolog* , or ra- 
ther aftronomy, who afterwards brought thofe fcicnces into 
, Greece. Some fay that Neptuney and others tint AtlaSy firft 
fitted out a fleet, and invented tall (hips with fails. Be that 
as it will, it is generally acknowleged, that both Neptune^ 

• ^ ^ • 

^ Strab. 1 . xvii. Hom. pair. Herodot. in Melpom. Xe- 
BOPH. Cyropasd. lib. vi. Jer. c. xlv. ver. 9. K/.kcsj. c. xvii. 
vcr. 10. & c. xxxviii. ver. 5. Sallust, in Jugurth, Hygin. 
feb. cclxxv. Horat. 1 . i. od. 22. Herodian. paff. ^lian. 

1 . xiv. 1^. 5* Senec. ubifup. Euseb. in orat. in laud. Conftant. 
Procop. de bell. Vandal. J, ii. Theophan. in vit. jullinian. 
Shaw ubi fap. p. 289, 290, Univ. hilt. vol. xviii. c. 14^. fe£t. z. 
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and Atlas his fon, reigned in this country ; for which reafon 
it cannot he denied probable, that aftronomy, aftrology, geo-* 
graphy, geometry, navigation, (Ac. were known to fome of 
the Mauritanians in early ages. Let this be admitted, and 
it will almoft neceflarily follow, that a competent knowlege 
ill hiftory, chronology, (Ac^ could not have been wanting 
amongft them. That fome of them were not deficient in 
point of genius, is evident from the great and illuilrious figure 
the younger fuha made in the learned world, an account of 
which will be g.ven towards the clofe of the Mau)Uanian hi- 
ftory 8. 

7 ^'sr. Notwithstanding Mela reprefents Tingilania as a 
poor defpicable coimtry, fcaice deferving any notice, yet 
Strabo ailares us, that it was a rich and opulent kingdom. 
The antients in general, by fixing the gardens and golden fruit 
. of the Hefperides here, feem to concur with him in that 
opinion. Sallujl^ in particular, difeovers himfelf to have en- 
tertained the fame fentiment, when he tells us how formida- 
ble Jugurtha*^ army was rendered by its junftion with the 
Mauritanian forces ; and Dio, when he intimates, that 
gud king of Mauritania caufed viflory to declare in favour 
of Cafary at the battle of Munda. We cannot well conceive 
it to have been otherwife, if we confider its extraordinary 
fertility, the genius of its inhabitants for trade, the gold it 
abounded with, the bravery of its troops, and other infiances 
of its power mentioned by writers of the beft authority. The 
Carthaginians had generally fome bodies of Mauritanians in 
their fervice, which is a proof, that they were highly efteemed 
by that famous republic. The name of Mauriy or Maurufiiy 
feems to have extended itfcif from^ the Atlantic ocean to the 
borders of Africa Propriay or, at leaft, to the Ampfagay as 
may be inferred from fevcral authors. Nav, it furvived thofe 
of the Majfyli and Alafafyliy which muft have been ucca- 
fioned by the fuperior eminence of the Ma:.ritanian nation, 
and confequently is an additional argument in favour of what 
has been jufi advanced K 

ft 

* Orpheus, vel Onomacritus, in i^rgon. vcr. 741. Cic. in 
qusefi. Tufcal. 1 . v. de natur. deor. Statius in I'lieb 1 . viii. 

1 . iii. l^esEB. de prsep. evang. 1. ii. c. 4. Plin. 1 . ii, 
c. 8. fc l.viii. c. 56. Diod. Sic. J. iii. Tzetz. hift. 1 . i.chil. 5, 
Plat. Pamph. Heropot. Pausan. Piut. iibi fup. Aldret. 

J. iv. c. 14, & alib. ** Pompon. Mel. 1. i. c. 5. Strab. 

J, xvii. Sallust, in Jugurth. Appian. de bell, civil. & in Hi- 
fpan. DiOy 1 . xliii. Plin. ubi fup. & alib. Vid. eciam Plut. 
inSyJ. 4rinMar. Cellar. Jib. iv. c. 5. Aldret. Bochart. 
yniv. kifi. vol. ^ii. pair. & vol. xviii. c. 15. 1. 
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SECT. III. 

The Hifiory of the Mauritanians, to the intire reduEtion 
of their country hy the Romans. 


■T H E accounts tranfmitted down to us by the antients of Accmnu 
the moft early tranfaflions in Mauritania are fo inveloped 
with fable, that It is impoflible for us from thence to form ^ 

any tolerable idea of them ; though thefe accounts are fo 
prolix, that they would fill a confidcrablc volume. It will 
therefore be fufficient, for the information of our readers, to . ^ 
give a concife relation of the principal of them, ftripped as 
much as poffible of fable, and rendered as confiftent with 
itfelf as the jarring traditions of the old poets, philofophers, ^ 
and hiftorians, will permit it to be \ 

The two carlieft princes of this country, except Neptune^ Neptune 
mentioned by antiquity, were Atlas and Antaus. From feve- An-, 
ral circumftances, with which we arc fupplicd by various 
authors, ic appears extremely probable, that thefe were 
fame perfon. They were both of them the fons of Neptune^ 
who reigned over Mauritania^ Numidia^ and a great part of 
Libya ; as may be naturally inferred from his having fuch 
particular marks of difiindrion conferred upon him by the 
inhabitants of thofe regions. I'hey both ruled with an ab« 
folute fway over a great p^rt of Africa^ particularly Tlngi^ 
tania. Hercules defeated and ilew Antaus in the fame war 
wherein he took the Libyan world^from Atlas. Both Atlas 
and Antaus invaded Egypt^ and contended with Hercules in 
the wars of the god<i, and were both overcome by him. An^- 
taus^ as well as Atlas^ Teems to have been famed for his 
knowlege in the celefiial fciences. From whence, as well as 
from other confiderations that might be ofiered, we may 


• Hesiod. Find. Sophocl. Euripid. Met. Strab. Plik. 
Apollooor. Cic. Hygin. Phhjostrat. L^^can. ApoUtou . 
Lucret. Senec. Stat, Mart. Ovid. Juven. Propert. Sil. 
Ital. Plut. Virg. Somn. Serv. Diod. Sic. Tacit. Euseb. 
Procop. Sallust. Flor. Oros. Ptol. Dio, Palasphat. 
C^audian. Alberic. Athen. Cts. Germanic, in Arac.phs- 
pom. Juba apud Athen. omncfqt fere feript. antiq. palT. 

6 
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fairly conclude them to have been the fame king of Mmr'f 
tania b (A). 

SiVIfaac Ant-eus, in his wars with Hercules^ who fecins to. have 
NcwtonV commanded an army of Egyptians and Ethiopians^ behaved 
opinion^ with gieat bravery and refolution. Receiving feveral large 
leinforcements of Libyan troops, he cut off vaft numbers of 
ibf age Hercules'^ men. But that celebrated commander, having at ' 
S iiitercepted a ftrong body of Mauritanian ox Libyan forces, 

trob relief of Antaus^ gave him a total overthrow, 

^ wherein both he, and the belt part of his forces, were put 
to the fword. This decifive action put Hercules in poffeffion 
of Libya and Mauritania^ and confequently of all the riches 
in thofe kingdoms. Hence came the fable, that Hercules^ 
finding AntauSy a giant of an enormous fize, with whom 
he was engaged in lingle combat, to receive frcfli firength as 
often as be touched his mother earth, when thrown upon her, 
at lad lilted him up in the air, and fqueczed him to death* 
Hence likewife may be deduced* the Uble, intimating, that 
Hreules took Atlas's glo.'ie upon his own fliouldcrs, overcame 
the dragon thut guarded the orchards of the UefperidcSy and 
made himklf m^er of all the golden fruit there. Bochart 
thinks, that the fable alluded chiefly to naval engagenaents, 
wherein Hercules^ for the moft part, was victorious, though 
ArJauSy from time to time, received fuccours by fca. But 
at laft Hercules^ coming up with one of his fquadrons having 
a ftrong icir.forcement on board, made himfelf matter of it ; 
w])ic!i rendered Antaus^ for the future, incapable of making 
bead agaiiul; him. The fame author likewife infinuates, that 

PiND. Pyth. od. IX. Herod3t. 1 . ii. & 1 . iii. Apollon. 
Arg.).!. i. iv. Plat, in Timso, & in Crit. Diod. Sic. 1 . i. Sc 
1. ill. Pamphus apad Paulan. 1 . vii. c. 21. Plut. dc Ifid. 
Agatharc. apud Phot. Hygin. fab. cl. Lucian, de faltac. 
Aldret. J. iv. c. 9. 


(A) The oblique cafes of the 
word At-Zas, to wit, Atlantis^ At- 
lante^ &c. are apparently com- 
pounded of the names Atlas, or 
Atal, i. c. tall^ lofty, &c, and 
Ante, or Antaus. This is a pre- 
fumptive proof, that they both 
belonged to the fame perfon, and 
confequently, that Atlas and An- 


teeus were the fame king of Mau- 
ritania. The old nominat^e 
cafe in the Greek language, of 
all fuch words, bore a near re- 
lation to the oblique cafes, tho* 
altered in procefs of time. Tbe 
word Atal anfwers very well to 
the ttature of Antaus, according 
to Pliny and Plutarch ( 1 ). 


(i) CumhtrU iu Ssticb, p, 727, P/m, /, v. r, a« Plot, u Strtooe 
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' the notion of Antaus^i gigantic ftature, prevailing for fo manv 
centuries amongft the ^ngitaniansy pointed out the iize of 
the veiTels of which his fleets or fquadrons did confifl. As for 
the ralden apples, fo frequently mentioned by the old mytho- 
logim, they were the treafures that fell into Hercules'^ hands 
upon Antaus'i defeat, the Greeks giving the oriental word 
riches^ the flgniflcation afflxed to their own term 
apples. Bilhop Cumberland feems, with Sanchoniatho^ and the 
Atlantian theology in Diodorus^ to allow Atlas to have been 
the fon of OuramSy i. e. according to him, Naahf, and like- 
wife to take for granted, with Eufebius^ that Antaus was his 
fon. But, Ihould this be admitted, we muft allow HereuleSy 
and confequently Anteeusy to have been cotemporary with 
Mifraim ; that the remoteft weftern parts of Africa, even 
thofe bordering upon the Atlantic ocean, were then fully in- 
habited } and that they had, even for fomc time, then formed 
a powerful kingdom. So that the north-weftern part of Libpay 
according to this hypothefis, made a confiderable figure before 
Egypt and Phanicia, from whence its firft colonies were 
drawn, could in reality make any figure at all. Nay, from 
hence it will follow, that thofe countries, particularly Eg-.pty 
fent colonies into, and attempted the conqueft of, almolt’the 
remoteft regions, when they themfclves were in a manner 
uncultivated, and without inhabitants : abfurdicics thefe fo 
glaring, that even none in Ctefas can exceed tlieni [ Befides, 
if Eufebius efpoufed this opinion, as he feems to have done, 
by his citation from Dioderus, provided w'c fall in with bifliop 
Cumberland's explanation of Sanchoniathoy he is inconfiftent 
with himfelf. For he aflerts Hercules to have vanquiflied 
Antaus about three hundred and ninety-three years before the 
deftrudion of Tray, as we find bj^ confulting his Chronlcon. 
Now, allowing that event to have preceded the Chriftian ®ra 
twelve hundred years, which is higher than it has even been 
fixed by the followers of Ctrjias and Eratejlhenes, both Her- 
cules zai Antaus muft have lived betwixt feven and eight hun- 
dred years after the deluge ; which, though much roo early, 
sn our opinion, muft bring them down feveral hundred years 
lower than the age of Mifraim. The Greek mythic writers, 
particularly Apdlodorus, will have Atlas to be the fon of lape- 
tusy pnd gnindfon of Noahy according to biQiop Cumberfand ; 
but this hypothefis likewife, from what has been juft ad- 
vanced, muft be acknowleged void of the leaft fliadow of 
probability. In fine, after the moft diligent and impartial 
examination of all the difterent bypothefes of hiftorians 
and chronologers, relating to Atlas and Antaus, we find 
none fo little clogged with difficulties, as that of the in- 
comparable Sir Ifaae Newtm* According to that illuftrious 

3 author. 
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author, Ammen^ the father of Sefac^ was the firft king 
of Libya^ or that vaft trad extending from the borders of 
Egypt to the Atlantic ocean ; the conqueft of which country 
was effected by Sefac in his father’s life-time. Neptune after- 
wards excited the Libyans to a rebellion againft Sefac^ flew 
him, and then invaded Egypt under the command of Atlas or 
Antausj the fon of Neptune^ Sefac*s brother and admiral. Not 
long after Hercules^ the general of Thebais and Ethiopia for 
the gods or great men of Egypt^ reduced a fecond time the 
whole continent of Libya^ having overthrown and flain An- 
fans near a town in Thebais^ from that event called Antaa 
or AntaopoUs : this, we fay, is the notion advanced by Sir 
Jfaac Newton^ who endeavours to prove, that the firft re* 
dudition of Libya^ by Sefac^ happened a little above a thoufand 

S hears before the birth of Chrijl^ as the laft, by Hercules^ did 
bme few years after. Now, though we do not pretend to 
adopt every particular circumftance of Sir Jfaac Newton*^ 
fyftem, yet we cannot forbear obferving, that it appears un- 
deniably plain from Scripture, that neither the weflern ex- 
tremity of Libya^ nor even the other parts of that region, 
could poflibly have been fo well peopled before the time of 
David or Solomon^ as to have fent a numerous army to in- 
vade Egypt. For Egypt and Phoenicia^ from whence the 
greateft part of the anceftors of the Libyans came, and which 
were much nearer the place from whence the firft difperfion 
of mankind was made, could not themfelves have been greatly 
over-ftocked with inhabitants any confiderable time before the 
reign of Saul. And that fuch an invafion happened in the 
reign of Neptune^ or at leaft of h|,s fon Antaus^ has been fully 
evinced by that moft excellent chronologer 
A farther To what has been already offered on this head we may 
argument add, that the Libyans are not taken notice of by Scripture^ 
in fupport as a nation of any ftrength or power, till the nfth year of 
9f ^i^ the reign of Rehoboam king of Judah^ who was then invaded 
Ifaac by Sefac. A body of Libyan troops attended that prince in 
Newton. |bis expedition ; and therefore Libya muft be conffdered as 
then newly become fubjeA to him. About thirty years afteiT- 
wards they made likewife fomething of a figure ; fince in the 
fifteenth of Afa^ Zerah the Ethiopian advanced to Mareflsah 
with an army df a million of men, of which the lAbyans^ 

■ lidem ibid. Sc quamplurim. ex au£lor. fupra laudat. Boch. 
Chan. 1. ii. c. 24. & prsefat. in Chan. Eu^eb. in chron. ad num. 
498. 835, Sec. CuMBERL. in Sanchoniath. p. 327, Sc feq. Sc in 
orjg. p. 265. 277, See. Newton’s chmol. of the cn>p. of Fgyp. 
and of the Greeks, p. 99. Gen. xiv. Sc alib. Exod. i. Jud. I* 
Newton’s ebronoL of (be Greeks, p. 185— -19s. 
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formed a cohfiderable part. As this was but a {hort time after 
the death of SefaCj and as Zerah muft then have been matter 
of Egypt^ fince otherwife be could not have marched his 
Libyan forces through that country, to attack Afa'^ domi- 
nions, it feems to us extremely probable from hence, in con- 
jun£lion with what has been juft obferved, that Libya was 
annexed to the Egyptian monarchy by S^ae^ and not before. 

From hence likewife it appears, that Sejojlris^ and Sefonchojis^ 
mutt have been the fame Egyptian prince with Sejac^ fince 
thofe names denoted that conqueror who firft reduced Libya^ 
and formed the great Egyptian monarchy, according to pro- 
fane authors. No mention is made qf the Egyptians on this 
occafion, fince foon after the death of Sefac^ i. e. a little 
before the Trojan war, the Ethiopians^ for a fliort time, were 
matters of Egypt^ as appears from Pliny and Herodotus. If 
therefore all that vaft tra£t, known by the name of Libya^ 
was fo inconfiderable, that it deferved little or no attention, 
till the days of Rehoboam and Afa^ how obfeure muft the 
country, called by the Phoenicians Mauritania^ a fmall part 
of it, have been in every age preceding Sefac ! We may 
therefore infer from hence, that Antaus^ or Atlas^ could not 
have lived much earlier than the age Sir Ifaac has alfigncd 
him ; however early fome particular colonies of Canaanites^ 
or Phoenicians^ a fea-faring people always intent upon difeo- 
vering unknown countries, might have fettled in the weftern 
parts of Africa. However, we are far from infifting upon 
what is here advanced as true \ but only beg leave to fubmit 
it, with all poflible deference, to the judgment of our learned 
and impartial readers , 

The fentiment we would here recommend to the con- Virgil 
^deration of the learned is alfo countenanced by Firgil^ and Trogus 
Trogus PompeiuSy who hint the following remarkable parti- 
culars retting to it : i. About nine hundred years before the 
commencement of the Chriftian sera, Libya was independent 
on Egypty fince the eaftern, if not the weftern, part of ir, 
was governed by a king of its own name, called larbas. 

This tallies extremely well with what Sir Ifaac has obferved 
of the fall of the Egyptian empire, founded by Ammon and 
Sefac. For, according to him, that empire was brokep to 
pieces about the year before Chrijl 940. by fhe civil wars in 
the reign of Amenophisy which, in a great meafure, occafioned 
the revolt of the nations upon the coafts of the Mediterranean 

^ z Chron. xii. 3. xiv. 9. & xvi. 8. Manetho apud Jofeph. 

COOL Apion. p. 1052, io;3. Herodot. 1 . ii. c. no. Plin.. 

1. vi. G. 29. Newton's chroaol. p. 235-^239. &a]ib. 

and 
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and Euxine feas. 2 . The Libyans much nearer Egypty a 
polite and civ'ilized kingdom, than thofe bordering on the; 
Atlantic ocean, had only a few villages, confiding of fmall 
huts, probably the fame as the modern DaJhkraSy mentioned 
by Dr. ShaWy when Dido arrived in Africa ; though pbffibly 
Vticoy built and inhabited by Phoenicians^ might then have 
made a better figure. Tingis likewife, as it appears to lay 
claim to a more ancient founder than AntauSy being on the 
fea-coaft, was perhaps a town of fomc note before the time 
we are now upon. Nay, as we have obferved from Proco* 
piusy fome pai ties^of Canaanites might eredl a caftle there, 
though before that time, if any traces of a town were in 
being, it could only have been an inconfiderable Dajhkray of 
perhaps little better thin a colleftion of thickets and caves of 
the earth. 3. 'rhe Libyans^ even in and near the territory 
of Carthage^ were a fort of barbarians at Didoes arrival there, 
living, in a manner, like wild bcafts, and ftanding in need 
Dido\ Phcsnician followers to polifli and civilize them, 
'riiefe, and fume other inferences, that might be drawn from 
the abv)vc- mentioned authors, add no fmall weight to what 
Sir Ifaac has advanced with regard to Atlas or AntauSy as 
well as tlic rife and fall of the Egyptian empire. But this 
we muft fuperfede, as not fb properly belonging to that branch 
of antient hiftory, to which we are obliged at prefent to con- 
fine ourfclvi'b 

Nothing We find nothing worth relating recorded of the Mauri^ 
'arther tanians from the defeat of Anttsus to the Roman times. Livy 
imarh only tells us, that Syphax^s kingdom bordered upon the Maut i ; 
\ble till which is nothing more than an implication, that fuch a na- 
he Ro' tion did then cxift. J^iny indeed, from TroguSy intimates, 
izsitimes. fQ^e of the earlieft ages of CarthagOy the Mauri 

were neighbours to the Carthaginians y and had fomc difputes 
with them ; but he gives us no particulars of moment con- 
cerning that people. Diodorus Siculus likewife fays, that, in 
the interval between the overthrow the Carthaginians received 
from Gelony .and tlie firft Punic war, they had fometimes 
Mauritanian mercenaries in their armies, without hinting* 
any thing further relative to the nation we are now upon* 
Nor ought this to Ik wonderpd at, fince we are informed by 
Sallufty that nothing of the Mauriy befides their name, was 
known to the Romans^ fo late as the Jugurthine war i and 
the moft antient Greek writers fcarce ever confidered them as 
a particular nation, but only as a branch of Libyans. How 

® Vir. .. ^Ene'd. i. Justin. 1 . xvzu. c. 6. Univ. hifl. vol. xvii* 
p. 330, 'ijf. Ni’Vv'roN, ubi fup. pit 

Bocchafy 
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Soccbar^ king of Mauritania^ lent Majinijfa a body of troops 
to efcort him to his dominions, and what was confeq^uenc 
thereupon, our readers will find related at large in the Numi- 
dian hiftory^* 

Plutarch infinuatcs, that the elder pretended to 
be lineally defcended from Hercules ; but that biographer 
feems not to give overmuch credit to fuch a pretenfion. How- 
ever, it is natural enough to fuppofe, that the perfon who 
obtained this country, upon the dillblution of the Egyptian 
empire, founded a family that might continue for many ge- 
nerations. Poflibly Bocchar and Bocchus^ fon- in-law to fu-- 
gurtha^ were of this family ; lince the affinity of names, and 
the country they governed, fufficiently intimate them to have 
been of the fame family, and of the blood royal of Mauri- 
tania. Be that as it will, Bocchus^ from the account Salluji 
gives us of him, feems to have been a perfidious prince. Af- 
ter two defeats the Romans menaced and cajoled him into an 
infamous a£lion, i. e. to deliver (B) his father-in-law Jugurtha 
into their hands, after the moft folemn engagements to fup- 
port him, and even a promife made to ^ntSylla into bis power. 
Jugurtha indeed was a prince not only capable, but even 
guilty, of the moft enormous crimes \ but this will not vin- 
dicate, nor even palliate, the condud of (C) Bacchus. What 
is here hinted at may be found related at large in fome former 
parts of this work 

History 

^ Liv. 1 . xxiv. c. 42. 1 . xxix. c. ;o. & alib. Justin. 1 . xix. c. 2. 
& 1 . xxi. c. 4. Diod. Sic. palf. Sallust, de bell. Jugurth. Univ. 
hid: vol. xviii. c. 14. V ^ Plvt. in Sertor. Liv. & SaLLusr. 
obi fap. Univ. hift. vol. xii, p. 482. 


(B) Orojius intimates, that 
Bacchus did not enter into an 
alliance with Jugurtha till after 
Marius had taken Capfa^ which 
^ Gontradifts Salluft and Plutarch. 
He alfo deferibes the firft general 
a6Uoii betwixt the two African 
princes and Marius^ which he 
affirms to have happened near 
Cirta^ as the moft bloody and 
dubious one the Ramans were 
ever concerned in. But as this 
defeription, in many particulars, 
runs counter to Sailuf and P/n- 


tarch, or rather feems to be a 
confttfed account of feveral ac- 
tions mentioned by them, we 
Audi leave our readers to give 
what credit to it they pleafe (a). 

(C) Either this prince, or an- 
other of the fame name, under- 
took an expedition againftf the. 
weftern or Hejperian Ethiopians^ 
as we learn from Strabo. Ac- 
cording to that author, Bacchus 
found, in the country of thefe 
Ethiopians^ feme reeds of fuch 
an enormous fize, chat the largeft 


(») Ora/. /, Y. r. IS. VO. ftr Fhr, /. iii, c, t. 
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'-^History is filent as to any farther particulars of the Maser 
ritanian affairs, till the time of Bogud (D), who was co- 
temporary with Julius Cafar^ and his adopted fon OHavius. 
Bogudy in conjuiidion with Publius Sittius^ not a little con- 
tributed to Cafar^o great fuccefs in Africa^ as has been al-^ 
ready obferved. In ^pain^ likewife, he afGfted Cafar when 
he gained the ever-memorable vi£lory at Munduy which gave 
the iinilhing ftroke to the Roman republic. After that em- 
peror’s death he Tided with Antony againft Octavius \ and en- 
deavoured to make a diverfioii, in favour of the former, iii 
Spain. But, whilft he was employed in this expedition, the 
^ngitanians revolted from him, and, being fupported by a 
body of Spaniards in the intereft of Octaviusy and Tome of 
Bocchus*s troops, defeated him upon his return into Africa ; 
which put Bacchus in poffeilion of Tingitania. Oclaviusy or 
Augujiusy afterwards confirmed this acquifition to him, and 
honoured the inhabitants of Tingis with the privileges of jSa- 
tnan citizens. Bogud was at laft killed by Agrippa at Methona^ 
as our readers will clfewhere find ; and after Bocchus*s (K) 
death Tingitania was reduced to the form of a Roman pro- 
vince \ 

Augustus gave the younger a prince extremely 

in his favour, the two Mauritanitey together with part of 
Gatuliay fome time after his marriage with the younger Cleo*^ 

^ Strab. 1. xvii. Dio, 1. xli. Hirt. de bell. Afric. Appian« 
de bell, civil. Cjes. de Ml. civil. 1. ii. Plvt. in Pomp. 8c in 
CsbC Flor. 1. iv. c. 2. Dio, 1. xliii. a^lviii. xlix. 1. Strab. 1. 
Viii. Univ. hifl. vol. xiii. p. 474. 


joint of them would contain eight 
cheenixes of corn ; which, toge- 
ther with fome afparagus equally 
large, he fent as curiofities to his 
wife. What fuccefs attended this 
expedition, we neither find in 
Straboy nor any other author (3). 

(D) Suetonius, informs us, that 
Julius Cafar fell in love with 
BoguAo queen EunOy or Eunoey a 
Maoritanian lady. As he msde 
both her and her hufoand preients 
of an immenfe value on this ac- 
oounc, it is not improbable, that 
he enjoyed her by her hulband’s 
confent (4). 


(E) Pliny relates, that one 
king Bocchusy having fafiened 
thirty men to ftakes, in order 
to their being deltroyed by the 
lame number of elephants, or- 
dered certain perfons to irritate 
thofe animals; but that, not- 
withfianding all their efforts, 
they found it impolfible to make 
them fubfervient to that prince’s 
cruelty. The fame author like^ 
wife mentions an African hifto« 
rian of this name ; but whether 
or no he was of royal extraftfon", 
he tells us not (5). 


(3) Struts /• Xf jI 569, (4] Swaen, inJoU Caf, €• 59, (^) Pliti. L triil. 
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patray inSijMdi oF ^ Numidh^ y»\uAi, 

ftll remained Itj h ti&e^ as haa 

been obftrvic^ I^ &$rf a^rmS) thAVjfiigi^t/s refiored 
^uia rd the kingdoni of M3 lather^ and moreover granted 
bim the Mauritania ; but tbi$ |^ograpber limits the Roman- 
province, and the kingdom of ^ubu\ in fuch a manner, as 
(hews, xYMNmniiia belonged to\h& Romans, muftnot 
omit obfdrving here, that the.tranflator of i>/Vhas committed 
an egregious blunder in his Latin verfion, which feems to 
hafVe proceeded purely from inattentioil : Cafar^ fays he, 
gave Juba^ See. it (i. e. Egypt.) y and his father’s kingdom \ 
whereas Dio there affirms, that Caefar gave (F) Juba HJE.R, 
( i. e. Cleopatra) and his father* s kingdom. That this obferva- 
tion, made firll by Mr. BayUy is indifputably true, appears 


(F) Juba had a noble educa- fician, who fir ft difeovered the 
tion beftpwed upon him at Rome^ many excellencies of it, in which 
where he imbiwd fuch a variety he greatly eelebtates its Angular 
of knowlegc, as afterwards e- virtues ; and a piece concerning 
qualed him to the moft learned the fource of the Nile. Many 
CreciaUK He did doc leave that other works are alfo aferibed to 
city, till he went to take poflef- him by Suidas, Ammianus Mar-> 
fion of hts father's dominions. celHnus^ Atbenms^ See. a 

By the lenity of his government few fragments only of which are ' 
hefowon the hearts of all his now extant. Pliny intimates, 
fubjeds, who ever retained the that his learning rendered him 
moft grateful fenfe Of the felicity more illuftrious than his crown ; 
they enjoyed under him, that and frequently cites him, as af- . 
they ranked him among the ferting or confirming the moft 
gods, and, according to Paufa- curious particulars. According 
nias. erededa ftatue in his ho^. lo Ammianus Martellinus^ Jnhuy 
Hour. .He was extremely well from {exa^Punic authors, aifirm- 
verfed iii Pisa AJfyridn^ Arabic, ed thh to have had its fource 
Greek, Punic^ African, and Latin in an high mountain of Mauri* 
hiftories, as well as thofeof other tania. The abbd Sen^in has fa- 
nations.. He wrote the hiftbry’ vour^ the world with a Ihort 
of Arabia ; the antiquities of the diftertatibn on the life and wri- 
AjfyrUns oxA Romans ; the hi- tings of the younger Juba, 
4 i(Ay of theatres, of painting, wherein he^ has inferted a cata- 
and painters; of grammar; of logue of all his works. That 
the nature* add properties of dif* he died in the year of Rome 77^. 
ferent animals ; a particular trea- or ^77. may bes inferred from 
rife upon the herb Eiaboibia, Strabo sxA TaHtus ifi). 
whiicK heTo c^tllbd firooi bis phy- 

( 6 ) PUn. t.y.e, i. alih. peff. PUt. ' SM in v^e. AtUrn 

y, i, 'yuba Tea it Ntli origint afttd ^mmian. MunclUn. /. xxi*- 
IStrjb. h vi, ^ xvii. %tcit‘ !. iv. c 5 . M. Boyle 19 fit M. VAihi 

d* Stvw, tntJm Vs. dtrk9itm% dP^Paa^de ' ^ 

•Vfitl.. XVIil. 
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fufRciently from henpe, tha^ this Juba was never king of 
Egypt , . Sutdas, relates, that the . younger Juba was whipped 
publicly when Ld in triumph. But this feems highly in^ro- 
bable, and has not the countenance of any other author to 
fupport it. Ptclemy (G), bis fon by Cleopatra^ daughter to 
Anto'y and CUopatra^ furnamed Selene^ fucceeded him. How 
this prince was afterwards cut oiF^by Caius^ either through a 
principle of avarice or jealoufy, we may learn from Suetonius 
and Dlo^ as well as a former part of this hiftory K 
Tacfari- Tacfarin’as, a native of Numidid^ who had fetVed 
ti'^raifes ainong the auxiliaries, a little before the third con- 

trouhla in 'Tiberius^ occalioned frelh troubles in Africa. At 

^frica, aireiiibled a great number of barbarians, inured to 

• robberies, and all kinds of rapine, by the allurement of plua- 

"w^alde- which he formed a confiderable army, and di- 

feats and Roman manner. The grofs of the army 

is at lajt ^oufiftcd of Mufulanians^ a powerful nation, bordering upon 
killed, Sahara j ftill wild, and without ' towns, of whom TJrf- 

fartnas declared himfclf general. Thefe were joined by a 
large body of Maurtianiam^ commanded by their general 
Mazippa^ whom Taefarinas had found means to draw into 
the wa<. I'he Cmihiansj likewife, a nation by no means 
defpicable, he forced to come into his meafures. With the 
regular forces he encamped, and detached Mazippa to make 

< Strab. I. xvju Dio, I. liii. ad an. utb. cond. 729. Sum. in 
voc. Tacit, an. iv. Su£»ton. in Caio, c 26,39. Dio, 

1 . lix. Plut. in Anton. Ssnec. de tranquil, vit. P. NoR.ee* 
notaph. Pifan, p. 235. Univerf. hift. vol. xiv. p. 299. 

(G) ?tQlen^\ pedigree has been to Dr. Shasw by &ther Ximenes, 
difeovered by the following Ra~ which exhibits that of his &thei' 
tnan infcription, communicated Juba: 

REGl IVBAE REGIS 
JVBAE FILIO REGIS 
IEMPSALIS N. RECIS GAVD. 

J^RONEPOTIS MASINISaE 
PRONEPOTIS NEPOTI 
11 VIR OyiNQ. PATRONO 

COLONI. 

i 

. This infcription differs fome-i Majinifa*$ ftmtly in fhe Nmi^^ 
thing from the authors who have dian hiftory (7), 
fupplied us with an account of 

. ' (7) d:ip»e^opb, /. vi. Dr. Sbaw in excerpt, p. 59* t/id, & Reinectium in 
I ft- Jul, dt fumil, Uat, xlui. p, UnherJ, hift, vet, iviii. c, 14. fia. 

t . t 4 ait, 
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excurfions, and harafi the Romans by perpetual alarms, with 
the. irregular troops. Furtus Camllus^ the Roman commandi^r, 
advanced againft the Africans with only a Ijngle legion, and 
^ybat troops the allies could fpare him. This he did in oilier 
to draw them to a general aAion, lince they fcemed willing 
to decline an engagement, it being their intereft to protract 
the war. Though Camtllus^o troops were But an handful, 
in comparifon of the barbarians, he drew them up in order of 
battle, pofting the legion in the centre, and the light cohorts, 
with ti^o wings of; horfe, on the right and left. He had no 
fooner made this difpolition than the barbarians attacked him, 
but were quickly routed, with great flaughter. However, 
the next year Taefariuas renewed the war, making dreadful 
incurfions into the very heart of the country, and doing ir- 
reparable damage, wherc-ever he moved. He polled irom 
place to place with fuch celerity, that none of the Roman 
detachments could come up with him. After he had com- 
mitted many devaftations, he furrounded a Roman cohort, 
commanded by one Decrius^ an officer of diitinguifhed merit, 
in a fort near the banks of the Pagtda. The Romans be- 
haved with great bravery ; but their commandant being killed, 
they were obliged to abandon the fort to the enemy, and be- 
take themfeives to flight. Lucius Apr onius^ Camillus^s fucceflbr, 
caufed this ignominious cohort to be decimated, and every tench 
man, drawn by lot, in conformity to the ancient cultom, 
to be executed with a club. This rigour bad fuch an eftccl, 
tMat Taefarinas^o army was routed, and forced to raife the 
fiege of Thala^ by a fquadron of five hundred veterans only. 
This defeat determined ^aefarinas to refolve never, for the 
future, to attempt a fiege, out to carry on the war in a deful- 
tory manner, flying when attacked, fhid, upon a retreat, af- 
faulting the rear. As long as the African obferved this mt-r 
thod, he eluded all the efforts of the Romans \ but, with- 
drawing to the maricim places, and being, by the profpe^t of 
an immenfe booty, confined to his camp, he was attacked by 
Apronius Cafianus with a body of cavalry, auxiliary cohorts, 
md a detachment of legionary foot. The difpute was neither 
long nor bloody ; for the barbadians were Toon overthrown, 
many of them flain, and the reft obliged to diiperfe themfcK cs 
in the Sahara. However, TaefaAnas^ thougboften repulFed, 
ftill repaired his forces, and arrived at fuch a pitch of arrogance, 
as to ^fend cmbaiTadors to Tiberius^ threatening him with 
eternal war, if he and his army bad not a proper fettlement 
affigned them.' Tiberius^ incehfed to the laft degree at fuch 
Unparalleled impudence, ordered BlafuSj who commanded the 
Roman forces in Africa^ offer a general, indemnicy to the 

Pa Africans, 
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Mrtcam^ and to endeavour, by all means poifible, to get 
Tacfarinas into hjs hands. BUfuSy in order to put an end to 
this war, made the following difpofition of his forces } he de- 
tached Scipio^ his lieutenant, to a poft from whence Tacfari* 
nas committed his depredations upon the citizens of Leptis^ 
and then retreated amongft the Garamantes ; his fon he fent 
to proteft the territory of the Cirtejii \ and between both he 
marched himfelf with the ilower of his army, erc£l:ing forts 
and redoubts in proper places as he advanced. Thefe mea- 
fures, with fome others equally good, had the defired efFe£l ; 
for T'aefarinas^s forces were difperfed, his brother taken, and 
he obliged to hide himfelf in the defert. Notwithftanding 
which, a great body of Mauritanians^ through Ptolemy'% in- 
dolence, having joined him, as likewife a ftrong reinforce- 
ment from the king of the Garamantes (H), he once more 
made head againft the Romans. But Dolabella^ having forti- 
fied the proper pofts, and executed the chiefs of the Mufulani^ 
who were meditating a revolt, advanced againft the enemy, 
who, he was informed, had taken poft near the caftle of 
Au%ea. After a forced march he came up with them, and 
intirely defeated them, putting to the fword Tacfarinas him- 
fclf, and a vaft number of his followers. A body of Mau^^ 
ritanians^ king Ptolemy fent to’ ailift Dolahella^ did not a little 
contribute to this vi^ory, which, for fome time, fettled 
peace in the Roman provinces, Mauritania and Gatulia 
Ptolemy having been cut ofF hy Caiusj as related abovs^ 
MdemoHy one of his freedmen, in order to revenge his death, 
afiembled a body of forces in Mauritania. Caius being foon 
after afiaflinated, his fucceftbr Claudius j in order to difperfe 
this corps, fent thither a Roman army, which was the firft 
that ever appeared in that country. Though they performed 
no great exploits the firft campaign, yet, as the enemy re- 
tired before them, the fenate perfuaded Claudius to accept of 
triumphal honours for the fuccefs of his arms in Mauritaniam 


^ Tacit, ann. 1. ii. iii. iv. 


(H) Tacitus intimates, that 
T aefarinat drew together at this 
time, a powerful ^rmy of Afrit 
eansi by giving out, that the 
Romans were fo embroiled with 
other nations, that they would 
be obliged gradually to abandon 
Africa ; and that therefore, 
would the friends to liberty unite. 


they might foon cut off all that 
remained there, l^'be fame hi- 
fiorian alfo informs us, that, be- 
fore the general afiion here men* 
tioned, uolabella forced Taefa^ 
rinas to raife the ficge of 
bufeum^ which he abandoned at 
the Roman general's approach. 
( 8 ). 


6 


(8) Teeit. amt. /. iv. e. 14. 


The 
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The following year, Suetonius PauUnus^ the Roman general, 
defeated the enemy, ravaged all the country as far as mount 
Jtlas^ and penetrated into Gatulia. Sidius Geta, who fuc- 
ceeded Paulinus in the command of tht Roman army in Africa^ 
gave Salahus^ the Mauritanian general, two overthrows, and 
purfued him into the Sahara. Having been fupplied here with 
water in a wonderful manner, when his troops were upon the 
point of perifhing, Geta concluded a peace with Salabus upon 
his own terms. It is probable, that, by this treaty, Mauri-- 
tania was delivered up iiitirely into the. hands of the Romans ; 
iince we find it foon after divided into two provinces, the one 
called Tingitania^ or Mauritania TTngitana^ from the city 
Tingisj and the other Mauritania Cafarienfts^ from Cafar^ 
a furname Claudius had in common with the other Roman em- 
perors. That prince appointed two Roman knights to prefide 
over thefe provinces. Soon after, the Romans routed a body 
of Gatulians that infefted fome parts of Numidia^ and thereby 
reftored tranquillity to all their African dominions. It is ob- 
fervable, that Augujius fettled nine colonies, and Claudius 
three only, here j which, in a region of fo vaft an extent, 
could neither have fufficient power thoroughly to fubjugate 
the natives, nor influence to conciliate their aftedliohs to the 
S^omam K 

CHAP. XVL 

The Hiftory of the Gaetulians. 

• 

A S the limits of Gatulia have not ^bcen fettled, either by Limits of 
Ptolemy^ or any of the other antient geographers, it is Gstuiia. 
impoffible for us to define them. From feveral authors it may, 
however, be inferred, that they were not always the fame. 

In PUny*% time the Gatulians poflefTed a confiderable part, at 
leaft, of Tingitania ; the Maurujii having been fo extremely 
weakened by long and bloody wan, that they could not make 
* iTead againft them. Virgil affirms this people to have ex- 
tended themfelves from the Regio Syrtica to the Atlantic 
ocean ; and Fejlus Avienus Teems jto have fixed their ea%rn 
•boundary not far from the wcfterii confines\)f Marmarica. 
However, nothing ceruin concerning the extent and fituation 
of their country can be drawn cither from thofe authors or 
Strabo^ who only intimates the Gatulians to have been a large 
nation, taking up a confiderable part of Libya Interior^ and 

* Plin. lib. v. c. I, Be alib. Dio, lib. Iz. Aldret. lib. iv. 

,c. ao. 
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pofTelfing Tome territories in the neighbourhood of the Syrtes* 
Pliny fays, that Gatulia was terminated on the foiith by the 
river Nigris^ or, as Ptolemy calls it, A^.r, which, accord* 
ing to him, feparated it from Ethiopia. But, notwithftand- 
ing the indefinite terms in whicli the antients have laid down 
this region, by comparing their feveral accounts and defefi- 
ptions, we (hall find the northern limits thereof contiguous - 
to, and frequently coinciding with, the fouthern parts of Nu- 
midia and the Mauritania ; and, By confulting the beft ob- 
fervations of the moderns, that it could not have reached to 
any great diftance in the Sahara. Dr. Shaw fA), in one 
place, feems to infinuate, that the proper Gatulia did not ex- 
tend farther to the eaft than the meridian of Siga^ i. c. about 
c® 10 E. of London^ provided Tackuvibreet be the anticrit 
as he imagines ^ fince he there tells us, that the Mcla^ 
nogayuli and Garamantes occupied the traft behind Numidia^ 
Jfrica Propria^ and the Regio Syrtica^ from that meridian to 
Cyrenajea : whereas in another place he fixes fome Gatulian 
tribes in the remoteft part of the diftri£l of Xaab^ and meri- 
dian of Conjlaniina^ above fix degrees more to the eallward 
than Siga. Whether or no either of thefe fecmingly jarring 
accounts be true, or which of them is fo, vre (hall not take 
upon us to determine ; but only obferve, that Guzula, or Gr- 
2 v// 2 , a province of the kingdom of Morocco^ at the foot of 
mount yfr/f7j, feems to hwe preferved fome traces of the an- 
tient Gatulia. Could we lay any great ftrefs upon an affinity 
of names, this province was a principal part of Gatulia \ in 
which cafe Dr. Shawls firft notion would have probability on 
its fide. But, zs the concurrent «tcftimony of the antients fa- 
vours the latter, we know not what to fay. However, the 
afeertaining the bounds of this rude and barbarous region is not 
a niatter of fuch importance, as to deferve any great regard. 
We (hall therefore leave our geographical readers to choofe 
which of thefe notions they pleafe, or to rcje£l both of them, 
if they think proper 


■ Plin. 1 . v. c. 2. ViRG, JEn. Jv. vcr. 40. & Scrv. in Ioc. 
PiyLosTRAT. I v. Strai. 1 . xvii. Festus Avien. Ptol. 
gcogr. hb. iv. Agathem. gcogr. lib.ii. c. 5. Shaw ubifupra, 
p. 132. & 136. Leo African, part. iJ. Marm. I iii. c. 51. 

(A) Dr. Sbaw alfo tells us, left to the direft fouthward of it 
Gatulia extended into the ThmtoTtMi/auogatulia.kndthe 
defert or which fuppofes, country of the GaramanUs, in 

that nothipg but defert mull be conformity to the fituation af- 
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As the Gatulians, before the time of Jugurtha^ led their Its tomuns, 
flocks from pafture to pafture, living, for the moll part, in rivers^ 
tents, without any fixed habitation, our readers will not ex- mountains^ 
peflt to find many towns in this country. Some, however, AVr- 
gil infinuates there to have been, though his commentator 
vius appears to be of a different opinion. Philojlratus makes 
the GatuUans to have inhabited the interior part cf mount 
Abinna^ or Abyla^ and confequently, by intermixing them 
with the allows fome of them to have dwelt in 

towns. Pliny alfo intimates, that the GatuUans in his time 
were mafters of a good part of Majfafylia ; and ApuUius af- 
ligns them fome diftri£t$, at leatt, of Numidia Propria ; 
which teftimonies, if admitted, evince the fame thing. But 
Pliny and Ptolemy render it iiidirputablc, when they mention 
the cities of Autolala^ 'Talubath^ &c. as appertaining to the 
Galulians, The principal tribes of Proper GatuUa were the 
Baniuray DarreOy and Autololes (B), according to the laft- 
mencioned geographers. It is probable, that the Bansura 
bordered upon Tingiianiay as the Darra did upon the Ethio- 
plans called Perorji and* the Pharufii. The Autololes feem to 
have been by much the moft pov/erful, and to have fpread 
ihemfelves over that part of Tingitania bordering on the coaft 
of the Atlantic ocean. Their c ipital city Autolala^ from which . 
they derived their name, we know nothing farther of, tlian 
that it ftood betwixt the Suius and the Salathusy the only two 
xivers of note, except the Cr/V and the Nigiry that watered . 
Gatulia, Of Talubath nothing has been traiifmitted down 
to us by the antients, but the bare name. As the Sahara 
began not far from the Cputhern foot of mount Atlasy this 
country was undoubtedly, for the i^oft part, fandy and de- 
fert however, it was interfpei lcd with feveral fruifful fpots. 

Mount Sagapolcy eminent for nothing but its being the limit 
of Gatulia on the fide of the Melamgatuli^ and containing 
the fources of the Subus and Salathus above-mentioned, feems 
to havo been the only mountain of any note in the region we 
^arc now upon. As for the promontories, we meet with 
none meriting any attention i though from Pliny it may be 

figned them by the antients, mud iheir brethren, fettled upqp the 
, have lain E. S. £. of Gatalia, bosders of Bthiopia, and afcer« 
and conreqoendy have begun in wards formed a diilin^ nation, 
an eaftern direftion from it ( i). Orofius informs us, that the Aur 

(B) Pliny {nyOt that ifiz Fefu- toUles^ or,- as the MSS. falfly 
a/f or, according to fome MSS. have it, Auloles^ were called, in 
the Nefuni^ were a branch of the his x\mf^ ^ Galaules (2). 

AuhloUs^ who, feparacing from 

(i) Sbckw ifhi fup, 136, (zj Plh, in loeKCitat, Oref, A h r.s. . 
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inferred, that the Promontoriwn Solis^ and ibme ports already 
mentioned, miiht luve been in a territory afterwards annexed 
to the Proper Gatulia. The only curiolity .here, deferving a 
place in hiftory, was the vaft quantity of the purple-fi(h pro- 
duced in that part of the Atlantic ocean wafhing the Gatulian 
fcore, with which the rocks on this coaft were frequently covered. 
The Teladufii^ Sora^ Dryita^ Elidii^ MaziceSy Naemuftiy and 
other obfeure nations inhabiting either M/w/W/Vz, or the confines 
of that country and GatuUdj in tlic time of Ptolemy^ deferve fo 
little regard, that our readers will fcarce expert a bareenume"* 
ration of their names. However, we rauft not omit obferv- 
ing, that, as Ptolemy places the Pharufii to the north of mount 
Sagapddj they may be coididered as a clan or canton of the 
Gatulians ; dpccially fince Pliny affirms their diftridl to have 
Itretched itfelf out as far as the Atlantic ocean, and Mela 
m ikes them to have attended Hercules in his expedition againft 
the Hefperidei. It is not therefore prolaable, that mount 
PhrurafuSy near four degrees eaft of the Muluchoy Ihould 
have been fo denominated from the Pharufii ; except we will 
fuppofe this ridge of mountains to have been the eaftern limit 
of that nation, and that they were fo numerous and power- 
ful as to have fpread themfelves over a trail extending from 
thence to the Atlantic ocean. In fuch a cafe we might, with 
Dr. ShaWj allow, that the inhabitants of mount Phrurafits 
were part of the Pharufii. Perhaps this notion may be coun- 
tenanced by Mela and PUny^ when they intimate the Pharufii 
to have been an opulent people in antient times, and to have 
bordered upon the Nigritte^ in the neighbourhoc^ of the river 
Nigir^ which, with Ptolemy^ they»make one of the bounda- 
ries of the Gatulians. The vicinity of the Nigrita and Pha^ 

, rufii is likewife taken notice of by Dionyfius Afer and Strabo *>. 

. According to Jyephus and St. "Jeroniy ChavUahy or Ha- 

llujh^ was the father of the Gatulians ; 

JiaL ' which rcafon wc find them called Evilai or Haviiai. As 
it is well known, ihit Havilaby oxChavilahy fettled in Ara* 
bia Felix^ and that from him his defeendents there afliimcd® 
the name of Claulotai and Chaulafii^ it cannot well be 
doubted, but that Gatulia was firft peopled from Arabia 
Felix, as has been already Jiinted. 'I'his likcwifc renders 
probable the autlfority of the antients, whf> aliert, that the 
Gatulians intermixed themfelves with the PerJianSy and that 
the Pharufiiy in particular, were of Perfic excraclion. For, 

•» Sallust, in Jugorth. ViRC. & Serv. nbi fupra. Apul. 
in Apol. Pljn, & Piiilostrat. nbi fufra. Mel. 1. iii. c. iq. 
Ptol. ubifup. Dion\s. Af. T. 215. Priscian, v. 200. Strab. 
ubifap. Shaw ubi fup. p. 135. 

Ptrfm 
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PirJia ^xA Arabia being, in a manner, contiguous regions, ma-* 
fly Perjians probably attended (bme 0/ the Arabian colonies 
paffing into Africa or at lead fallowed Sefac and Hercules in 
their Libyan expeditions. We find no obfeure traces of the 
Dara^ a GatuUan tribe above-mentioned, in Leo and Mar- 
moly who dclcribe a province, bounded on the weft by thofe 
of Gezula and Sns^ called Dara^ correfponding nearly with 
the trad affigned that people by Pliny ; and it is well known, 
that the Darrha are a nation of Arabia Felixy taken notice of 
by Stephanusy Ptolemy y and Pliny. This may ferve is an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of an early migration of Arabians 
into Gatulia. To which we may farther add, in fupport of that 
migration, that the word GatuUoy or Chetitlia^ bears no incon- 
fiderable rcfcmblance to Chavilahy Chevilahy Chavilathy Chf 
vilathy Chavilaty or Chevilat. Both Pliny and Ptolemy have 
remembred the river DaraSy or Daraty which they fay pro- 
duced great numbers of crocodiles. If our readers (hould he 
difpofed ro allo^V the modern Daroiusy or Darodty to be that 
river, as it is not improbable fome of them may, they would 
be convinced, that Ptolemy had not only placed his Daraty or 
Daradusy vaftly too much to the fouthward, but likewifc made 
his Mauritania Tingitana to comprehend a great part of Ga* 
tuliay if not the whole country. It is certain, that the names 
nd fituation of the provinces of Gezula and Dara render 
this not a little probable. The word Dara feems to fignify 
a generation or habitation of (hepherds, and is therefore very- 
applicable to a tribe of Gatuliansy who, as well as the modern 
Darans and GezulianSy had (barce any other poflefflons than 
their flocks. Some anticnf authors related, that the Tyrians 
had, in very early ages, many cities iiere, and in the neigh- 
botiring parts of Libya InUrUvy which were deftroyed by the 
Nigrites and Pharufti 5 but this notion is rejected as fabulous 
by Strabo 

Thp.* firft G/fftulianSy according to the Punic hiftorian<;, Thel-go* 
were fome of the moft antient inhabitants of Africay 
Vemely rude and barbarous, without any form of government, 

Idws, or manners, cfpecially fuch as ever prevailed in a civi- 
lized ftate. *^riiey lived upon the flefh of wild beafts, eating 
•upon the ground, after the manner of cattle. They r<»'ed 
about the country, taking, up their lodging where-ever the 
night furprifed them. Some, of the Pharujiiy or Phauvuftiy 
at iirft, if any credit may be given to Straboy lived in caves 

® Joseph. & El IIieronym. apud Aldret. lib. hi. c. g. 

Met.. Plin. Strab. abifup. Dionys. Af. ver. 953. Festxjs 
Avieh. ver. 1136. Aldret. ubi fup. c. 10. Steph. By'/ant. 
de urb. * Plin. & Ptol. ubi fup. Leo .African. I. vi. Marm. 

1 . vii- c. 9. Aldret. ubi fup. c. 14. 

like 
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like the TrdgUdytis. But this ftate of barbarityi Sallufl tells 
us, continued only till HircuUs came amongft them s which 
is a farther, proof of what Sir IJaac Newton has advanced with 
regard to the age of that 'hero. For, as we have lately ob- 
ferveJ, the Geetulians were far from being perfe^Uy civilized 
in the time of fugurtha^ and therefore Hercules did not pro- 
bably precede that age fo long as the generality of the anttent 
chronologers fuppofed. It is believed by fome good authors, to 
whofe lentiments we pay a great deference, that ih&Gatulians^ 
however rude and barbarous, at Icaft towards the Roman times, 
were under the direflion of certain (C) phylarchs, or heads of 
KcfbyleSj as their poftcrity areat this day. However, if they had 
then any fixed or ftated laWs, we are now intirely ignorant of 
them. If they had any (D) cufioms likewife, different from 
thofe of their neighbours the Numidians and Mauritanianiy 
the knowlege of them has not reached us. As all the authors 
mentioning them are utterly filent as to any particulars re- 
lating to their religion, we muft fuppofe it to have been the 
fame with that of their neighbours already taken notice of, or 
with that of their progenitors the antient Jrabsj which will 
hereafter be briefly deferibed. Leo relates, that many of the 
^tient Africans erc<£led magnifleent temples in honour of 
the Sun and Fire^ which they worChiped, wherein they had a 
perpetual fire ; though others of them adored another planet. 
Probably the Gatulians were fome of the former, as being 
partly defeended from the Perjians^ who profeiTed the Magian 
religion. Their language muft undoubtedly have borne a near 
refemblance to the antient Arabic^ and the other Oriental 
tongues. This docs not only appear from what has been al- 
ready advanced, but likewife from the Showiahan vocabulary 
given us by Dr. Shaw^ moft, if not all, of whofe words arc 
cafily deducible from the Arajbic^ Hebrew^ Chaldee^ and Sy 
riac. Our readers will not expecl to meet with any arts or 

(C) Strabo calls thefe phylarchs feems to obferve, that the Ga/a- 
kings i and tells us, that they fo Hans were mixed with their caf- 
delighted in horfes, that, amongft tie in their mapalia^ as Dr. Shaw 
them, they brought up yearly an relates of the Bedoweens in the 
hundred thoufand colts. He like- kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis 
wifi informs us, ihac thefe horlbs, at this day. The former author 
as well as iHotGttulian larger cat- atfo infinuates, that many of the 
tie, had hoofs longer than thofe Gfctulians were carried about the 
of any other nation (3). country, with their Penates, in 

rD) One ciiftom, however, we carts or waggons, after the man- 
muft not pafs over here. Lucan ncr of the ancient Scythians (4). 

(^) Lucan, I Iv, Shaw uhi y, tgg. 

crutC- 


( 3 ) Stfab, 
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eruditiDii in fucfa a country as GatultOy and therefore will not 
' fuppofe, that we have any thing to offer on that h&d here 

With regard to the tranfaflions of this nation, we have ^ hrief 
not much toj fay- Herodotus and Seylax take no notice of the oeeouHt of 
GatuUans ; which renders it probable, that, when thofe wri- Gseto. 
ters lived, they were very obfcure. The firft authors that^'*"**^'^ 
mentioned them were probably fome of thofe old hiftorians ^ 
from whom lAvy extra£lcd the materials for hb work ; fince 
he gives us to underftand, that a corps of them ferved under 
Hannibal in the fecond Pwdc war. That general, according 
to him, having taken and rafed Actrra, formed a defign upon 
Ca/slinumf and fent a body of Geetulians, under the command 
of their general Ifalcoy to attack it. Ifaka foon took poft 
before the town, when, finding every-where a profound fi- 
lence, and not obferving a creature to appear, he imagined 
that the garifon kept themfelves ftill within the town through 
fear; which encouraged him to attempt forcing open the 
gates. But he was repulfed by two Pranejline cohorts ; who, 
rallying out upon him, cut many of the GatuUans to pieces, 
and obliged the reft to retire, with great precipitation, to the 
Carthaginian army, which was advancing to fupport them. 

Whether or no Maftniffa, who fo greatly extended his con- 
quefts in Africa^ ever fubdued them, hifiory informs us not ; 
but we are aflured by Sallujly that his grandlbn Jugurtha 
taught them to keep their ranks, and inftrufied them in mi- 
litary difcipline. However, they ferved that prince more by 
plundering the allies of the Romans., than by their bravery in 
time of aAion ; for the army he had raifed and difciplined in 
Gatulia was eafily routed by Marius near Cirta. That part 
of Gatulia under the dominion of ^Juba^ (for it does not ap- 
pear, that the whole country was ever fubjed to him) revolted 
to Julius Cafar. But, that with Numidia it was reduced 
into a Roman province, we cannot pofitively affirm ; efpe- 
cially fince Augujlus gave a part of GatuUuy probably this, 
with the Mauritaniay to the younger Jubay as an equivalent 
,for Numiduty his father’s kingdom, which, fays Dioy had 
before put on the form of a province. Be that as it will, it 
was ravaged by SittiuSy as has been already obferved, when 

? uba had drawn all his forces ^t of it, in order to join the 
ompdans } which might poffibly okcafiort the aforefaid re- 
volt. About the year of Rome 759. the GatuUans rebelled 
againft king Juboy maflacring all the Romans fettled in his 
dominions, and committing moft dreadful ravages in all the 

** Strab. te Sallvst. ubi fup. Newton's chronol. of the 
•mp. of Egyp. Aldbbt. ubi fup. c. '31. p. 445. 1 . Lao Afri- 
can. ubi fup. SuAW in excerpt- p. 5 a. 

provinces 
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provinces fubge£l to him. Dit afcribes this defcAion to the 
refentment of the Gatutiansy who were extremely incenfed 
ag'iinft the Ramant for impofing a prince upon them, and not 
permitting them to live under the Rman government. But. 
however this may be, Carnelius Cojfus gave them ft> complete 
an overthrow, that they were obliged to fubmit upon the terms 
he thought fit to prefcribe. This was looked upon at Ranu as 
' fo confiderable an exploit, that he had triumphal honoun de- 
creed him, and was permitted to afl'ume the cognomen (?«/«• 
licus. Notwithftanding which, this people fo recovered them- 
felves, that in the elder Pliny's time they had fettlements in 
Numidia and Ttngitaniay as may be inferred from that author 
and Phihjlratus ®. 

CHAP. XVII. 

7^ Hifiorj of the Mdanogstuli, Nigritae, and Gara« 

mantes. 


Bogstuli, 
•r Nigri- 
pe. 


TyTOLE MY places the Melanogatuliy or black GatU' 
Tht Mela. Uansy between the mountains Sagapola and Ufargaloy in 
a difiriA fouth*eaft of GatuUa Propriay to which it is conti- 
guous, and north of the river Nigir. They were a nation un- 
doubtedly different from the GatuUansy and confidered in that 
view by PioUmyy though Cellartus infinuates them to have 
been a tribe of that people. T^eir complexion not only 
evinces this, but likewife, that their progenitors were different 
from thofe of the Geetullanu Of courfe, therefore, the Dara 
ought not, as Cellarius imagines, to be looked upon as a clan' 
of the MelanegatuU ; nor does the fituation of Ltt'a Dara 
above-mentioned quadrate with fuch r. fuppofition. Mount 
Ufargala is called by Lto Guargaltty and by Dr. Shaw Huer- 
gla. The former of thofe authors informs us, that near the 
foot of this ridge of mountains there were, in his time, fome 
caillcs, and a great number of villages, whofe inhabitants 
were very rich, as being adjacent to the Jgades, an opulent * 
trading nation, and all of them perfeAly black. Ptolmy fays, 
that the Bagrada derives its ftreams from fome fountains on 
mount Ufargala ;^but the lateft obfervations demonllrate this 
to be a miftake. The modern diflriA of tVad-rtag iii the 
province of Cmjlantinay containing a coIleAion of twenty- 
five villages, ranged' in a N. E. and S. W. dircAion, feems 


• Liv. lib. xxiii. c. i8. Sallust, ubi fup. Dio, lib. xliii. 
fob init. Hikt. de bell. Afric. Dio, 1. Iv. p. 567 . ad A U C 
^59- Plin. tc Philostrat. uIm fup. 
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to correfpond with a part of the country of the MelanogatuK^ 
according to Dr. Sham. Ma-jyrt^ the neareft of thcfc vil- 
lages to Zaab^ a territory anfwering, as Ihould feem, tp the 
fouth-eaftern part of Gatulia^ is ten leagues to the S. of £/- 
Fytbi^ the laft village of Zaab. Tum-mamah^ the next place 
of note, is fix leagues to the weftward of Ma-jyre^ and twelve 
to the N. E. of Tuggarty the capital of JVad-reag^ and the 
TtgQTt of Leo. Tuggurt ftands in a plain, without any river 
running by it ; the inhabitants, as well as thofe of the other 
villages of IVad-nag^ being fupplied with water by 'wells, dug 
100, and fometimes 200 , 'fothom deep. This method they are 
obliged to have recourfe to, their territory being in a manner 
deftitute both of rivulets and fountains. They dig through 
different layers of fand and gravel, till they come to a fleaky 
kind of ftone like flate, which is known to lie imme- 
diately above the abyfs, called by them The fca below-ground. 

This ftone is no fooner broken through, than a flux of water 
afeends fo fuddenly, and in fuch abundance, that the perfon 
let down to perform the operation has fometimes been over- 
taken and fuflbeated by it, though raifed up with the greateft 
dexterity. The country likewife of the Beni Mezzab^ fitu- 
ated thirty- five leagues to the S. of the mountains of the 
Ammevy fuppofed to be a part of the Mom Phrurafus of Pto^ 
lemy^ the large village of En-goufah^ thirty leagues to the 
S. \V. by W^, of Tuggurt j and the populous city of TFur* 
glah^ with their dependencies, even to the banks of the Nigir^ 
our learned and ingenious traveler believes might have been 
included in Melanogaiulia, As P/s/emy places Melanogee^ 
tuli next to the Pharufti in ^ fouthern direction, fixing his 
Nigritian Ethiopians in a traft lying tp the N. of the Nigir ; 
and as Mela^ Pliny^ and Strabo^ feem to give the Nigrita 
cxaAly the fame fiiuation with regard to the Pharujii and the 
Nigiry but are quite filent as to the Melanogatuli \ wc can- 
not help thinking the Mdanogatuli and Nigrita one and the 
fame people. If this be admitted, it will appear extremely 
probable, that their territories extended to the Nigir^ and that 
nh*ey had feme places of note in thofe parts ; fince, according 
to Ptolemy^ many towns flood not far from that river, of which 
the principal were Pefjide^ Saluce^ Nigiraj ThigSy Cup/^Cy 
TbamondUanay and Vellegia. The moft notcck rivers of this 
country were the Gir and the Nigir. The G/r, or, as it is 
now called in our beft maps, Ghir^ had its fountains on mount 
Phrurafusy or, according to Dr. SbaWy the mountains of the 
Ammer. It took its courfe through part of the Saharay in a 
S. £. dirctftion, fonic degrees to the fouthward of the tropic 
of Cancer. The ingenious traveler juft mentioned believes, 
the modern Wed Adge-dee io be the Gir of Ptokmyy Agothe^ 

'' ' merus^ 
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tnfrus^ and Claudian. But the principal river of Nigritia^ 
and one of the moft famous in the world, is that called by 
Ptolemy the Nigir^ by the Nigritians Wed^ or Huid Nijar^ 
i. e. ne black rivers and by the Europeans the Niger* This 
river, according to the beft modern geographers, has its fource 
near a ridge of mountains in the kingdom of Gorhan^ not 
far from the confines of Abajfia^ or Upper Ethiopia. It crolles 
the wh jle region of Nigritia in a weftern direction, and, after 
b'jing fwelled by the acceflion of feveral rivers in its courfe, 
at laft difchargcs itfelf into the Atlantic ocean. The Negroes 
likcwife call it the river of Senegal^ and the Arabs the Nile of 
the Nigritians ; this laft nation conlidering it as a branch of 
the Nile, or rather the Nile and the Niger as two branches 
of the fame river. According to Pliny and Leo, it overflows 
the adjacent territories in the fame manner as the Nile ; 
which, if true, may be another reafon for the Arabic appel- 
lation. If any credit may be given to Leo, and the African 
liiilorians, Sabtecha, the fon of Cujh, firfl peopled the Sahara 
betwixt the mountains of Atlas and Nigritia, and therefore 
probably Nigritia itfelf, or at leaft part of it. From the fame 
author it appears, that the various Nigritiani'idXtiis bear an 
affinity to the Chaldee, Arabic, and Egyptian tongues ; to 
wiiich wc may add, and confequently to the Ethiopic, which 
does not differ widely from them. As for the cuftonis, 
of the people we arc now upon, they mufl be referved for 
that brancli of the modern billory to which they moft pro- 
perly belong. Our readers may likcwife there exped to find 
as accurate a geographical defeription, and natural hiftory, of 
this country, as can be drawn from the beft obfervations that 
have hitherto been made. For It would be abfurd to inferc 
them here, as the antients were fo little acquainted with A7- 
gritia. The Carthaginians, however, had undoubtedly fome 
knowk'ge of the ^Nigritee, fince it appears probable from 
Frontinus (A), that one part of their armies confifted of 

Nigritian 

(A) From thepaflage of with a Negro's or Nigritianis ^ 
tinus here referred to, it is evi- bead upon them. One of thefe 
dent, that the Cartbaginianshzi coins is to be found in Che F.ari 
Me/anogittulian or Nigrityin of invaluable cabinet, 

troops in their fftyice before the and another in chat of the reve- 
time of Gehn^ and confequently rend and learned Mr. Wifi, cu* 
that they had fome knowlege of Jlos arcbi*uorwn, and Fellow of 
the Blacks above five hundred ^rinitj eoUege, in the univerfity 
years before the birth of Chrift. of Oxford. That of my Lord 
This will enable us to account Pembroke, being well preferved, 
fcr a flrjmge phenomenon in an- is a moft noble curioiity. Mr. 
liquity, i. e. leveral antique coins W{fe received his from oneof the 

*atttbora 
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Nigritian troop3. The Nigrita ufed fcythed chariots in their 
wars,, and were armed after the manner of the weftern Etbh-- 
pians, i. e. with bows and arrows of the fame make, as we 
learn from Strabo. According to the fame author, the Pha^ 
rufii^ and therefore, probably, the Nigritay adjacent to them, 
traveled in cafuvans through the deferts to Cirtay and kept 
open a communication with the Alaurujii. On thefe occa- 
fions they carried with them bottles filled with water, tied to 
their horfes bellies, left they fhould die of thirft in the vaft 
deferts they were obliged to travcrfe. From hence it is unde- 
deniably clear, that thefe Pharujian and Nigritian merchants 
lived at a vaft diftance from Cirttty and thofe places Man- 
titania to which they reforted ; as alfo that the Negroes^ or 
Blacksy held an early correfpondence with the anticnt Mau-- 
ritaniansy NumidianSy and Carthaginians 

The Garamantes were fituatcd to the S. E. of GatuUay Ti^Gaia- 
and E. of the Nigrita. The limits of their country vi’e can- mantes, 
not take upon us to afeertain (6) ; though, from what the 

ancients 


* Ptol. 1 . iv. c. 6. CELtAR. geogr. antiq. 1. 5v. c. 8. feft. 2. 

£ . 943. ed« Lipf. 1732. Strab. 1 . ii. & 1 . xvii. Pompon. Mel. 

i. c. 4. Plin. 1 . V. c. 4. &c. 8. Claudian. 1 . i. Acatiie- 
MER. 1 . ii. c. 10. S. JuL. Frontin. ftrat. 1 . i. c. ii. ex. i 9 . 


1 : Leo African. & Marm. 
nets ad Alfraganuin, p, 89. ut 1 
graph, Nubienf. dim. iv. part, 
alib. 

authors of this hiltory, who had 
it from Mr. ^efwick^ whofe bro- 
ther was for fome time the Bri- 
tijh conful at Tripofyy near which 
city it was found. As the Car- 
ibagimans had a communication 
with Nigritia^ it is probable, that 
they fent fome of their artificers 

2 ion certain oecafions thither. 

nd, fince they coined money in 
a very elegant manner, as aimve 
obferved, wo may conclude, that, 
upon fome extraordinary event, 
either in Nigritiay or their own 
dominions, they ftruck thofe 
pieoeii. This will receive a far- 
iher acoeffion of ftrengch from 


(T. Gen. c. lo. vcr. 7. Golii 
r ipfe Alfragan. p. 36. Geo- 
i. Shaw, p. 58. 87. 136, & 


the country wherein Mr. PH/e's 
was dag up, which was fubjefl 
to the Carthaginians ; that na- 
tion being in poiTeffion of all the 
maritim territories extending from 
their capital dry to the borders of 
Cyrenaica (i). 

(B) That the Mifulani^ Mifu- 
lamif oiMuJulani^ were feated 
near the country of the Gara- 
mantesy or at leaft not at a very 
gaeat diftance ^rom it, appears 
from Tacitus, ^But we can nei- 
ther precifely determine the fi- 
tuation of this Nnmidian tribe, 
though at the foot of mount An- 
iusy nor that of many others, to 


(I) Fmtifi, firat. /, U c. sxt ex. Unt\\ hj/t, vdt XtIxi p. 31 S 



sultients have delivered in general concerning it, w.e mav pre^ 
faiaey chat it extended to the borders of, the (C) 
Etbhpia\ '.^at it confifted of many large territories,, Qiay 
likewife be inferred (D) from Herodotus ^ rirgily F^its AvU'^ 
nuSy and others. However, it was not of any very confider- 
able breadth, according to Strabo^ Dr. Shaw believes, that 
part of the. anfient Gatamantes fpread themfelvesover that 
tra£t comprehending the diftridts of Gad~detnz^ Fezzan^ and 
fome of the more'diftant cities and villages of the kingdom of 
TripolL Be that as it will, the region we are 'now upon 
abounded with wild beafts, and its moft anticnt inhabitants 
were fo favage, that they fled at the fight of a perfon be- 
longing to any other nation. They were ajt the fame time 
intirely deftitute of arms, and had not the courage to defend 
tbemfelves, if attacked ; from which circumftances it is ap-* 
parent, that at iirft they induftrioufly avoided all kinds of cor-’* 
refpondence with other nations. However^ in procefs of time 
they built towns, or rather dajhkrasy the principal of which 
were ,Gara?fiay the metropolis, near mount Girgirisy and the 
fource of the Cinypbusy Debrisy and Matelga. They like- 

wit, the Kafahutesy Mucunt^ Tu~ ther did extend, to the pithed 
lenfiiy Machufiiy ^aladufiiy Sec parts. For they were not con- 
(2)* ^ ciguoos to each other, Eibiepiay 

(C) Virgil ysm^i^tGaraman- Arabia^ Perfia^ Sec, lying be* 
Us with the hdiansy only todc* tween them. So H$racey When 
note, that they were both very, he would intimate, that the mcr* 
remote nations ; and that the Ro- ciiant craverfed the remotefi re- 
mau empire was to extend, or ra* gions for gain, fays, 

Impigtr extrmos currit meroator ad Indoi : 

where he is not to be onderftood names has been tranfinitted dowA 
as intending precifily the Indians^ to us by chofe authors, we think 
bat any nation at a vaft diflance an infertion of it intirely fuperflu- 
from Romo, Sergius and others ous. No rivers of note, belong- 
con^firm what we here fugged ing to the country of the* Gara- 
(3)- mantesy except the Cinypsy of 

(D) We might here give our Cinpus, and the Gir,* are taken 
readers a catalogue of the na'mes notice of by the antients i nor 
of tflwns and claw, laid to have do they*meotion any moantains 
, appertained to tnc Qaramantoi in it, except thofe called by Pio* 
}ifPUny Ptolemy. But, as ImyGhgiru and Valtit Oara--' 
the fituation of noneof them can aMe/fVe (4). ^ 

be defined, * and aothing but thetf’ 

(t) Torit.aunai, ii. iii*. 5v. Ptia, Sd Ptol. uhijnp, i 

( 4 ) /• iv. *PHn. 

w Ptoli ubt fop. 

• ^ ^ wife. 



w:ife, when they became ^.little more civilized, aflbeiated 
with the A&mtfr/V(ei^a.*iiejghbourin^ people ; and carried on 
a trade with the Qorthoginidtti^' Arabs ^ Perjians^. and Ethio- 
ftans. I'his could' icjircc be avoided, if one branch of the 
Carthaginian commerce extend^jJ.to'thofc remjbtc countrice by 
means of caravans, paffiiig to ‘ from theijce through 

the Tandy defer ts of the Garamantes i ,whicfi' we cannot think 
improvable. Though feveral. arguments ' might be offered in 
•fupport of this opiriion^ we (hall content ourlelves here with 
obferving', as a ftrongprefumption of iu truth', that, accord-, 
ing- to feviLT^l jp^utboffif^the GaramanteSy PerftahSy 2LnA Ejhis‘ 

. pians^ with yaft nuhibcrs Of:^cms^ 

. which were al^oft i Kfotwitlftanding the cawWxf- ' 

ice .of 'ihe^.mofi antient‘G<irtf;w^j«/t;j mentioned by Hers^ffisy^ 
ycty hr after-jages, tbeif ^poflcriiy feem to have been of an- 
other dhpofition, as may.b^^collj£(cd from Piiny^ Tacitus^ and 
fejius AvUnas,^ ^Soine of them roved about the deferts of 
Libya in the fame manner as tlieif fucceffors the modern 5«?- 
diHAjeens dp at.thU day ; whilft others, inhabited the (E) dafn» 
hras {qzx^xqA up and doyvn thefe, parched and unfruitful plains, 
l^he forqicr li\cJ very frugally in Ineir mapalia^ and fupporCed 
themhilves by hunting', whiefj fomeCunSs they ontinued to 
the winter-folflice ; rbe wild bcails being rcfreilied by the co- 
pious rains which fell, at thatVime, and affording them', then 
excellent diverfum. Nay, accordpig.to//ijrs//^/«^^^^ they hunted 
the Troglodytes thcmfclvcs, a barbarous nation, living iii caves 
under-ground, in vehicles, * drawn. by two pair of horfes, made 
for that purpofe. Nigritia^ and the Country of the Gara-^ 
trrantes feem, for the moll part, to have be«n peopled at firft 
fr 6 m and EthkpiajTSixx^ confcquenily to have been the 
defeendents Of Mifral'm and CuJhj though wc doubt not but 
fpine colonies pf Arabs likcwife fettled here. It appears from 
fome of the liioft perfeft “^gypffttn mummies now remaioing, 
that die- ‘featifres of tile refembkd 

tbofe.of’ the prefent 'Negroif j Which is a proqf, that the lat- 
ter mu(l have been origin: 4 lIy?iH!Wriy"i*elated to the-'f^ 

•The . language, or languages, therefoTe,' fppkcrt in ’thefe re-’ 

* (E')^HrWs/»r informs us,' that) laid frefli cMth upon the fait, and 
in the coqntry .of then fowed, Jtheir corn there s 

tisi‘ there' was a pillar, or rather and thaCv.they. ^edered. upqp^the 
mouDtaioi of falt;.with a^fbuntain LotopbagL whom. ^ we’ ftall. Pje- . 
ifluing from the fummlt of it, fc^tiy/haVe :o€C^fioqy,ca mentiof^ 
and palm-trees covering the ad- (j)C 
jacent lands ; that the natives firft ' 

*“■ . ( 5 ) 4 iv. 
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gionSy bore a great affinitv at firft to the Egy^ian^ Arabic^ and 
Mthiopic \ and may at this time, probably, be impure- dialed 
of them. We have no farther particulars of moment re* 
lating to the religion of the Garamantes^ than that they, in 
common with the Arabs^ Indians^ and Ethiopians (F), wor- 
ihiped Jupiter Ammon (G), reprefenting jiim, for the moft 
part, with a ram’s head, or, at Icaft, with ram’s horns, and 
had a famous temple facred to him. Pii% mentions a fur- 
prifing fountain near Debris-^ whofe wat|^, from noon to 
‘midnight, grew extremely w*arm, but fronf^fhence to the fun’s 
next Approach to the meridian were fo col$^ to be congealed. 
Matrimony did not prevail amongft the Gbp^gfnantes, the men 
making ufe of the women juft as they f^M^heir way. At 
firft they were governed by heads oi or phylarchs^ as 

the Gatulians^ Arals^ &c. but afterwards^onarchy feenis 
to have taken place amongft them, as m^arn homTacitus^ 
Pliny mentions a king of the Garamant^^Z^ho was brought 
back from exile by two hundred dogs, Aat refifted all who 
oppofed them. Though PtoUftiy aiferts ^em to have been a 
large and powerful nation, extending thfmfclves from mount 

(F) The great veneration in exhibited tp public view in this 
which the nations here mentioned temple. ^appears from the follow^ 
had Jupiter Ammon^ as well as ing lines of Lucan : 

the form under which he was ' 

* 

Vtntum it at ad templum^ Libycis quod gentibut unum 
Ineulti Garamantei babent : flat corniger illic 
Jupiter^ ut Onemorant^ fed nan aui fulmina mlbrans^ 

Aut Jtmilis noftro^ Jed tort is cornibus^ Ammon. 

Eon illic Libycee fofuerunt ditia gfntes 
7 empla^ nec Eois Jplendent donariik gemmis ; 

S^amvis ^tbiopum populis^ Arabumque heatis 
ijtntibusp atque Indis unus ft JuJiter Ammon. 

Herodotus Uys^ that Ammon was of flieep produced in Libya (6). 
repreferaed by an image with a (G) It is intimated by PirgU 
ram’s head, becaufe //rrr»/rj faw and Silius^ that larhas^ cotem* ' 
his itatue covered with the (kin porary with Pido, was a de- 
of a ram ; and Diodorus, becaafe feendent of Ammon, and that he 
Jupit'ir, in all his y/ars, wore reigned over this, country. But 
helmet reiembling' the head of the authors, from whom they 
that animal. But this reprefenc- extrafled this notion, are now loll 
ation feems to have been rather (7). 
an allufion to the great numbers 

(6) Hefodou U ir» Dioi. Sis, I, Hi, ^ Lucea, /. ix, fj) yirr. Jgn. iV. . 

Ssl M. L U 

Vfargala 
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Vfargala toi the ll|^e or morafi Nuba^ yet we find fcarce any 
of their affairs re^rded in hifiory. Maftnijfa took refuge 
amon^fi themj afcfir he had been driven out of his dominions 
by Syj^haxi, As the;,roads to their country from Mauritania 
were rendered implrlAicable by robbe;S'« the Romans knew little 
of them till after fhife expiration of the republic. Lucius Cor^ 
nelius Baiba intireiyyubdued them, for which he had a tri« 
umph granted him JA Auguftus. However^ by fume means 
or other, they aftermrds mook off the RorAan yoke ; fince 
we are info»^med h^Fhrus^ that, fome years after, OoJjuS 
de'ached Ctirlnius wltna body of troops againft them, and the 
Marmarida: \ and by ^aciius^ that the ktng of the CrArctman^ 
hs ]o\ned*Tacfarina^\n the reign of Tiberius^ againfi the 
Romans. After thd 1 . 3 ft defeat and death of Taefarinas^ they 
fent embafladors to to appeafe the refentment of Tiie^ 

rius s which, we fupp^fe, was done by an abfolute fubmiflion 
to him, fince it sippcfrs probable, that the Reman empire 
extended on that fiJe aj^ofi, if not intirely, to ihe northern 
bank of the Nighrh, •; 

As for the Nukv^ l^erorji^ Tarttdhcs^ Mimact^ AJiacuJi^ 
Afonca.^ Dermones^ Mat I res ^ Gjngala^ Nahathra^ and many 
other obfeure nation* ihhabitfpg that p^rt of Libya Interior 
CrfUcd by the antients %\e wellern Ethiopia^ and extending 
from the iV/V/r to the Li^e, wc have nothing to fay of them ; 
file old geographers hivii^ tranfmicted to us only their bare 
names. However, it wfu be proper to obferve, that the vaft 
trndt occupied by them Comprehended the Upper or Proper 
Cuin€y.t together with th^ kingdoms of GagOy Guber^ Bito^ 
^emiany Ou'ivgaray Dauma^ Biafare^ Mujac^ Mcdra.^ and 
fome diflricls of that of (^rhan. Hence it appears, that the 
antient Nigritia was but i part of the modern Negrcland ; 
and that in early times thcW/«^r//;e, or Negress., went by the 
gener d ntnie of Ethiopian^ As wc findhkewife the promon- 
tory Soloes^ or Soloer.tla^ {^uared in the country we arc now 
upon, and fever d places to^he fouth of it, taken notice of by 
Hanno in hh peripiuSy we may conclude fiom hence, that the 

^ Hbrodot. I. iv. Vine. L vi. Sc Serv. in loc. Lucact. 
1 . iv. F’tsTus Avienus, v. 320. *Mel. 1 . i. c. 8.^ TACir. 
annal. i. ii. iii. iv. Strab. I. xvii. Plin. 1 . xkcviii. c. 7. & 
Dalechamp. in loc. Petrom. Arb. in fatyric. Vide & 
Hexpr. de Carthag. repub. 1 . il. feit, 1. c. 8. SiL. Ital. I. ii* 
& alib. Ptol. ubi fiip. Pliw. 1 . viii. c. 4. Flor. I. iv. c. ult. 
Leo African. & Marm. ubi flip. Univ. hift. vol. xiii. p. 5* 3 *‘ 
vol. xiv. p. I 83 , & alib. Shaw ubi fup. p. 1 36. Gordon’s effay 
cowards explaining the hieroglyp. fig. on the copy of an ant. mum* 
belong, to Gapt. LeShitullitry p. X. Lond. 1737* 

0^2 Cartha* 
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Carthaginians had a knowlege of the Blacks fome Iiundred 
years before the dcftruilion of .their ftate by the Rotnans* 
That the Greeks alfo were not ignorant of them in the age 
of Scylax^ mav be inferred from that author ; but, as both he 
and Hanno ftufFed their journals with fables, fcarce any thing 
r probable relating to them can be drawn from thence. He^ 
rodot'us and Diodorus Siculus have given us faint deferiptions 
of the enffoms and difpofitions of fome few of their clans, 
which v/ill hereafter be touched upon. Pliny and Ptolemy 
were greatly in the dark with regard to all particulars of mo- 
nient concerning the weftern Ethiopians ; and Strabo onXy in- 
timates that, as fcarce any intercourfe had ever been kept up 
between them and the Roman empire, the accounts publifhed 
of them, in his age, were little better than downright iidions. 
'1 o infert therefore a coliecVion of fuch idle talcs, would be 
unbecoming an hiilorian ; fince it could neitlier afford in- 
flru£lion, nor give any real entertainment, to the rational 
part of his readers 


CHAP. XVIII. 

7'he Hijlory of the Libyans and Greeks inhabiting the 
^raSl between the Borders of Egypt and the River 
Triton, comprehending Marmarica, Cyrenaica, and 
ike Regio Syrtica. 

SECT. I. 

^he Hiftory of the Libyans of Marmarica. 

7he Liby- A R M A RI C A, according to Scylax^ Pliny ^ and Jga^ 
ans of themerus^ with whom Strabo and Ptolemy agree in the 

Marmari- main, was bounded on the eaft and weft by Egypt and Cyre* 
w. naica ; on the fouth by the Sahara^ or defer ts of Libya Inie^ 

rior ; and on the north by the Mediterranean. After palling 
the Glauann Promontorium^ cape Deris^ the port Lettcafpis^ 
arfd other iiictyifidcrable promontories and harbours, juft men- 
tioned by the antient geographers, we come lo Parectgnium^ 
called Ammonia by Strabo, a city of confidcrablc note. Flo* 

« Hanno Carthac. in pcripl. Scylax, Cary and. in pc- 
ripl. Herodot. Diod. Sjc. Strabo, Mel. Pun* Ptol. 
ubi fup. Leo African. Moll, Senbx, Maxw. aliique recent, 
geogr. 
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rus ftiles this city and Pelufiunt the two horns of Egypt 5 from 
whence it appears, that he looked upon Marmarica as part 
of Egyptj and Pdratonium as a fortrefs of great (irength. 

The laft article is confirmed by Hirtius^ who Teems to inti- 
mate, that he received Tome annoyance from it, though the 
garifon could not hinder him from.fupplying himfclf with wa- 
ter. We learn from Procopius^ that it remained for a long 
time difmantled, but at lalt had its fordfications repaired by 
the emperor JuJUnian. At Tome diftance from Paratoniumy 
towards the frontiers of Cyrenaica^ flood jtpis^ a town fo de- 
nominated from the Egyptian deity of that name. Piiny re* 
latcs, that it was famous on account of certain facred myftcries 
celebrated in it ; which, in conjundlion with the name, iiili- 
niiatcs vaft numbers of the Egyptians and Alarmarida to have 
reforted thither, in order to pay their devotions to Apis^ Tri- 
farchis^ Zagylisy and other places on the fea-coafts, enume- 
rated by are fo obfeure, that they merit no regard. 

The principal Libyan nations inhabiting this region w^re the 
Adyrmachida:zxi^AmmQniiy ^% appears from Scjlax uni Herodotus^ 

As for the Zygritay feated near the Greater Catahathmusy and 
the Buzesy lying more to the fouth, they are rarely mentioned 
by the antients. However, it may not be impro.KT to ob- 
ferve, that the chief towns of the former were AziciSy Tucci^ 
toray and Tachorfa ; and the capital of the litter Thanuthis^ 

Plinv mentions the MareoUv as a people feated near the Adyr- 
machida. Some authors feern to make the Marmaridis a na- 
tion inhabiting a particular territory contiguous to the Greater 
Catabathmus j but wc arc inclined to believe, that Manna- 
rida was a name commoa^to all th.e Libyans of A/armarica. 

If fo, all tbefc Libyans drank chiefly beer brewed at Alexan- 
dria ; though fometimes they ufed Libyan wine. The Adyr- 
tnachidiVy according to SitiuSy fought with an cnfii fakutusy 
or feyinetar ; and, if Scylax \my be credited, were feated not 
far from the Canopic mouth of the Nile, Ptolemyy on the 
contrary, places them, in his name of Libya^ more remo e 
from the Tea. It was a common cuftom with their wives to 
*wear a chain of brafs on each leg ; to take great pjins in 
drolling their hair ; and, if they hap;'ened to fii^d a l«Mjf«^, to 
kill it With their teeth, in revenge of the bite they had re- 
ceived. Their virgins, before Itiarriag^*, wye bi ought •into 
the kingN prcfencc, that, if any one of them jrlcafcd him above 
the reft, he might lie with her. We learn nothing farther 
concerning them, except that they wore the Libyan habit, 
from whence probably they derived their name, Addennuch 
in Arabic denoting a particular kind of garment, and agreed 
^iDoft in all points with the Egyptians wiiicb tallies wuh 
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what has been already dbferved. The (A) AinmanW^ fo called 
from Jupiter Amnion^ or Ammun^ their chief dcitv, lay nearer 
Cyrenaka^ and about ten days journey from Thebes in the 
^Jpper Egypt, Ptolemy mentions a place named Alexander*% 
camp^ and the city of Ammon^ as appertaining to this nation. 
Arrian, on the other hand, will not allow Ammon to have beti) 
a city j but fays, that it was only the fpet of ground on which 
the temple of Ammon (food. It feems probable from Herodo- 
tus^ that the Ammqnis were a pretty popubus nation, had a 
king of their own, and made war upon their neighbours; 
though part of their territories coii d be conlidcred only as a 
barren findy defert. Pliny makes the tempb of Ammon fif- 
teen days journey frofti Memphis, and mentions the Ammoniac 
tiome of Egypt, Diodorus Siculus relates, that though the 
abrefaid temple (B) was furrounded by a fandy defert, yet its 

proper 

(A) Herodotus affirms the Am- to thofe who came to confult the 

monii to have been originally a oracle, in a fingular and unufual 
colony of Egyptians and Ethio- way. It was carried about in a 
pians ; and fays, that they fpoke golden (hip by eighty priefi‘!,v/ho 
a language conipoftd of words advanced to the place whither the 
taken from both thofe nations god, by a nod, diredlcd them, 
(0- great multitudes of matrons and 

(B) Diodorus Siculus tells ns, virgins at the fame time cclc- 
that this diftrift was^fifty ftadia bracing his praifes in fongs com- 
iquare, and chat the inhabitants poled after the manner of their 
there enjoyed a perpetual fpring, country. 

He likewifeintimates, that, with- a!fo gives us to un- 

in the (irfi wall of the callle flood deitftand. that, when Mexandtr 
the palace of the antient kings the Great was introduced into 
of Ammonia } within the fccond the temple of Ammon, the fenior 
the CynAceum, containing the pricll addrelied himkif tohim in 
apartments of the royal family ; the foliovi-ing terms ; God faue 
and, within the third, places for thee, mv son, and aJTume tothy^ 
the houfhold troops to lodge in. filf this title, njohich Ammon 
He farther relates, that, at a fmall' confers upon thee. To whom, 
diftance from the walls, there according to the fame author^ 
was another temple of Ammon, that prince replied : / aceept //, 
(haded with fruit- trees, and hav- father j and, pfo^vided you nvill 
ing a fountain clofc by it, called enable me to conquer the nverld, 
]fons Solis, froirf the furprifing 1 fiall ever ejieem it as tie 
c(Fe£ls of the fun upon its water, greatef honour to h called your 
The image of Ammon, according jon. Upon which the prieft ap- 
%o him, was adorned with erne- proached the altar ; and when 
falds, and other precious Hones the perfons lifting up the image 
tf and gave refponfes according to cuiToin, upon a fig- 

ftp HerOst. t, fi, 

na^ 
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projper diftrid abounded with trees bearing great plenty of 
fruit9 and was beautified with fountains. It had alfo feveral 
fireets or villages in the neighbourhood of the temple, a cafile 
fortified with a triple wall, and near it an holy founuin, 
called the fountain of the Suriy fince the qualities of the water 
varied 'wonderfully every tw^n^-four hours. Ptdonia^ Pni- 
geusy Climax^ and other inconuderable mediterranean towns, 
deferve not the leaft attention ; nor are the fmall iflands on 
the coaft, Pedaniay Phocufay Mneftpaftay Mdonisy or AVs- 
niay important enough to bedefcribed. We learn from He- 
rodotusy that CambyfeSy having advanced to Thebesy in his way 
to Ethiopia y detached from thence a body of fifty thoufand 
men, to lay wafte the country of tlie Jlmfuonity and burn 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon. But, after feyeral days march 
over the deferts, a firong and impetuous wind beginning to 
blow from the fouth, at the time of their dinner, railed the 
fands to fuch a degree, and brought in fuch a torrent upon 
them, that the whole corps was overwhelmed thereby, and 
perifhed. Alexander the Greaty near two hundred years after, 
met with better fuccefs in his journey to the temple afore* 
faid. Authors are not intirely agreed whether the Marmaridts 
are to be looked upon as Libyans or Egyptians \ but the greateft 
part rank them amongft the former. Father Calmety in par- 
ticular, thinks, that marmarica was firft peopled by the de- 
feendents of Lcbahim the fon of Mifraimy mentioned by Mo- 
fes. However, he believes, that the limits of the Lehabimy 
or Lubimy arc not known, and confequently, that they might 
have reached much farther than the borders of Cyrenaica ; 
elpecially, fince almoft thj whole continent of African fomc- 
times called Libya. If then the Marmarida were Libyansy 
what has been already delivered concerning the origin, reli- 
gion, C|ftonis, ^c. of the Hnniidtan and Libyan Nomadesy &c. 

nal given, moved forwards, the rupted courfe of fuccefs be bad 
prieft anfwercd, 'That the god bad met nvitby nvas a fail proof of his 
granted bis requeft. He then in- di<aint origin ; and that bcjhouldy 
quired thither any of bis father* s for the fseturCy enter continue to be 
murderers had ejeaped juftice. nti^orious. In this manner did 
To which the oracle cried out ; the artful pciefts of Ammn footli 
Expre/s thyfelf bettery fince no Alexander'^ vanity, and rfiraw 
mortalcankillthy father \ hut all from him niiny valuable pre- 
the murderers ^ Philip hame fents s itfter which he returned 
been brought to condign punrjb- with his army to the confines of 
meut, Tne pretended deity after- Egypt (a), 
wards told him. That the uminttr- 

(zj DM Sic. /• xvU. 
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will, in a great meafurc, hold true of them. Be that as it 
will, Herodotus allures us, that there was a great affinity be- 
twixt them and the Egyptians^ in moft points of moment. 
Though therefore, in compliance with the general opinion, 
we have here detached Alarmarka from Egypt j yet, as from 
very remote antiquity it was fubje£l to the kings of Egypt, 
for an account of the tranfa(ftions of which it was the theatre, 
we muft beg leave to refer our readers to the hiftory of that 
country, as well as thofe of the Perftam, AJacedonians, and 
Rctnans, who fucceflivcly fubdued this kingdom 

SECT. IL 
^be hiftory of Cyrenaica. 

limits of ^ YP.ENAICA v/as bounded on the caft by Marmarica, 
Cyr€.iai- ^ on the weft by the Regio Syrtica, on the north by the 
ca. Aleditirrauenrt, nnd on the fouth by the Sahara, In the geo- 

graphy ot Cyrenaica, w*e find none of the antienis inconfiftent 
with themfelvcs but Strabo, who, almoft in the fame breath, 
aflerts it to have extended as far as Egypt, and maintains that 
Marmarica lay betwixt thofe tw6 regions. The maritim 
towns Darnis, Cherfts, Phycus, Aptungis, &c. were of no 
great repute, and therefore we (hall pafs them by ; as likcwife 
ti c promontories Phycus and Zephyrium, the ports Parattoaius, 
Naujiadmus, &c. with fevcral other places of lefs note. The 
principal towr.s in this traft were Cyrene the metropolis, Ar- 
jhoe c r Teuclira, Berenice, Ptolemais or Barce, and Apollonia, 
fri):n whence the bell part of it was«named Pentapolis, Adriane 
vx Hadriancpclis, fo denominated from the emperor Adrian, 
could not vie with the others in point of antiquity, though it 
was no defpicable place. The caftle Diacherjis, T^er of 
Hercules^ port Diarrhoea, promontory Boreuin, near the 
Greater Syrtis, ceferve little attention ; nor is any thing fur- 
ther to be faid of Autwiala, or Automalax, than that it was 
a fortrefs of confiderable ftrength upon the frontiers of the. 
Regio Syrtica 

■ Herodot. 1. iv. ScYLAX Caryano. in perlpl. Polyb* 
in cAcrpt. 1 15. Dion. Sic. I.%n. Strab. i. xvii. fub fin. Plin. 

1. V. c. 5- &c. 6. C/PSAR apad Hirt. in bell. Alex. Mel. 1 . j. c. 9, 
Flor. 1 . iv. c. 1 1. Ptol. gcogr. 1 . iv. Procop. 1 . vi. c. 2. Sil. 
Ital. 1 . hi. V. 278. Herodot. 1. ii. c. 42. &L iv. c. 181, &alib. 
Arrian. 1 . hi. c. 4. Diod. Sic. J. xvii. Acathemer. 1. ii. c. 5. 
Calmet in voc. Libya. *> Herodot. Scylax, Strab. 

J^LiN. Ptol. ubi fup. Joseph, dc bell. Jud. 1. vi. c. 38. p. 996. 
Ammian. Marcellin. 1. xxii. c. 40 . Svid. S^eph. Byzant. 
Audi. fab. Auguft. 
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The city of Gyrene^ now called Cairoan^ or Corene^ flood City of 
at fome diftance, from the fca, upona fpot of ground in figure Cyrcnc. 
refembling a table, according to Strabo. It was large and 
populous, abounding with all the elegancies, as well as nc- 
ceilaries, of life. Its territory produced vaft numbers of ex- 
cellent horles, which probably made the Cyreneansj whether 
Libyans or Greeks^ ^pply themfelves to the ftudy and pra6licc 
of every thing relating to thofe animals more than moft other 
nations. Berenice^ Teuchira^ Ptolemaisy Apollonia^ and Adriane^ 
flood along the coaft of the Mediterranean ; and tl^eir inha- 
bitants carried on a confiderable trade. Cyrene derived its 
name from the fountain (C) Cyre^ near which it was fituated. 

Bochart deduces Cyre from the Phoenician kur^ the radix 
of "^ipQ inakur^ fons ; which, confidering that the Cartha- 
ginians affifted the Greeks in fettling themfelves here, and 
were acquainted with the country long before their arrival, is 
by no means improbable. We mall pafs by here the religion, 
language, cuftoms, fAc. of the proper Cyreneans ; fince what- 
ever has been faid of their Greek anceltors, on each of thefe 
heads, is equally applicable to them ^ (D). 

Though ,a great part of Cyrenaica and the Regio Syrtica hfatureaf 
was a perfect defert, yet there were fome fruitful plains in tbefotl^ 
both thofe countries. The inhabitants were very fubje<fl; to 
fevers, which fome have attributed to the infalubrity of the *^^*^*^' 
air. Except the Lathon^ we find no confiderable river of 
Cyrenaica taken notice of by the antients, and fome of them 
have even fixed this in Mauritania. The Montes f'elpi and 
Anagombri are the only mountains that feem to claim any re- 

^ Straq. ubi fup. Find, in od. ad Ar^filaum Cyren. Hero- 
dot. 1 . iv. Xenoph. Cyropaed. 1 . vl. Lucian, in cncom. De- 
paofth. Pausan. 1 . vi. p. 366, & alib. Alexis apud Achen. in 
dcipnofoph. ut ct ipfe Athen.' paiT. Vid. eciam Casaub. animad- 
verf. ad Athen. 1 . iii. c. 21. Max.Tyr. ferm. vii. Marmol, 

1 . viii. c. 10. Callimach. hymn, in Apoll. Steph. Byzant. 
de urb. Bochart. Chan. 1 . i. c. 25. 

# 

*' (C) fays, that this Cyrr, particular cuftom of the Cyre- 
or Cyra^ was a mountain, but neans^ which feems to have been 
at the fame time intimates, that peculiar to them : When any 
it abounded with fountains; which perfon of dilflbdcion amongfi 
countenances Bochart^ etymon, them was invited to an eiuercain- 
as well as the notion we have ment, he brought a great number 
followed ('3). of friends, chariots, with 

(D) It may not, however, be him (4). 
improper to take notice of one 

(4) Athen, /. xii. fuh kit. 

lation 


(3) Jtifiin, /, xiii. f. 7, 
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lation to the country we are now upon ; as the Talus Paliuri 
is the only fountain or lake. Some authors have placed the 
gardens of the Hefperides here, , but others in Mauritania^ 
The latter opinion appears to us the moft probablei fince it 
better correfponds with the word Hefperides^ which imports a 
wefiern iituation ; and therefore we have already taken notice 
of thofe garjdens in thehiftory of Mauritania, Some parts of 
Cyrenaica and the Pegio Syrtica were famous for the pro* 
duAion of the Sil^bium^ a plant or ihnib greatly celebrated 
by the anticnts. The Libyans looked upon the ftalk, juice, 
leaves, fruit, and every thing belonging to this plant, as moft 
precious ; and confequently eftecmcd it infinitely above all 
other vegetable produdions. Strabo intimates, that the Libyan 
barbarians had deftroyed almoft all the roots of the Silphium 
in their excurfions before his time, which is confirmed by 
Scribontus Largus. Pliny relates it to have been fo fcarce in 
his age, that a ftalk of it was prefented to Nero as a fingular 
curiofity ; and yet, that the Lafer^ a gum proceeding from 
the Silphium^ or Laferpitiumy as wc find it fometimcs called, 
was not difficult to be met with in the reign of Severusj may 
be inferred from Galen, Arijhtle^ Arijiophanes*^ fchoiiaft, 
Tzetzesy HefychiuSj and SuidaSy iniinuaie the figure of the 
Silphium to have been ftruck on the Cyrcnean coins 5 which is 
confirmed by many of them, that are ftill to be found in the 
cabinets of the curious. The Carthaginians carried vaft quan- 
tities of the Lafer and Silphium from CharaXy a city near the 
confines of CyrenaicOy into their dominions, for which they 
/applied the Cyreneans with wine. Thio vegetable the Cyre^ 
means offered to their firft king^^t/zrr, whom they deified, 
looking upon it as the moft valuable produce of their country ^ 
for which rcafon we find it on the reverfes of feveral of that; 
prince’s coins. That Cyrenaica likewife abounded with a rich 
and uncommon oil, we are informed by Theephrajlus, Ahe* 
tueus relates, that the rofes, violets, and all other flowers grow- 
ing in this country, except the faffron, were famous for the 
fragant odours they emitted ; and that, in the time of Bereniepy 
a moft charming ointment was made of the Cyrenean rofes, * 
As for the Silphiumy great quantities of it were imported into 
Gr^ecOy and many other cqfintries. The aiitients prepared it 
various ways, Xbth for food and phyiic, as appears from Atbo^ 
fsaus and HippocraUSy to omit many other authors 

The 

a 

0 Herodot. Scylax, Strab. Plin, Ptoi* ubi fup. Viro. 
iEn. iv. V. 480, & feq. Aristot. de Cyren. repub. Scriboii. 
Larc. c. 16. P1.1N. 1 . 19. €. 3. Oc. I. xxii. ,c. a^ Aristofh. 

fchoi. ad Plut. p. 92. SuiD. Tzetzes, & Hesycii. in Wdrrn 
. Galbn. de ceoipcranr. 1 . iU. c. 3. finiph medic, fac. I. vhi. 
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.The principal nations of this or at leafli contiguous Prindpat 
to It, were the Barcofi^ the Pfyllij and the Nafamnes ; the nations of 
fljbyjia^ Macatuta^ &c. being too obfeure to merit any re* traS* 
gard. Barce or Barca^ the capital of the Barcaij wc find men- 
tioned by Strabo^ Piiny, Scylax^ and Ptolemy ; the two former 
of which make it to have occupied the fame fpot that Pto^ 
lemais afterwards did, but the two latter are of a different opi- 
nion. It feems to have flood to the weft of Cyrene^ and 
had a port near the Greater Syrtis. As Ptelemais was a roa- 
ritim city, it is mofl probable, that it flood by the port of 
the Barcai^ and not where Barce did ; efpecially, fince that 
capital was an hundred ftadia from the fea, according to 5ry- 
la V. Herodotus affirms Barca to have been built by the bro- 
ths rs of Arctfilaus III. king of Cyrene^ above a generation 
bet'ore the beginning of Cyruses reign. But we rather think, 
that it was of Pheenician^ if not B^yptian^ or Libyan cx- 
tradlion ; for Barca was a Phoenician name, well known in 
thefe parts of Africa^ as appears from Silius Italicus^ and 
others. Servlus intimates the citizens of it to have come ori- 
ginally from Carthage^ which would tempt one to believe, 
that Barca, Dido\ brother, who attended her into Africa^ 
with fpme of his countrymen, fettled here. It is evident 
from Firgil and Silius, that the Barcai fpread themfelves 
over feveral confiderable parts of Libya ; and from Servius^ 
that their metropolis made the greateft figure of any city in 
the region we are now upon, except Cyrene. St. yerom con- 
firms the lafl authorities, when he atferts this town to have 
been ficuated in a defers ; and its inhabitants, or at leaft their 
defeendents, to have dlfperffd themfelves over feveral diflriifls 
lying as far to the weflward as Mauritania, and the eaftward 
as India. The Barcai learned, fays Stephanas, tthc art of 
managing hurfes from Neptune, and of driving chariots from 
Minerva ; which evidently points out their high antiquity. 

They agreed, in mofl particulars, with the other Libjan 
mades already mentioned. The modern kingdom and defert 
of BarcQs extending from Egypt to the confines of the king- 
• dftm of Tripoli, correfpond with the antient Jkfarmarica and 
Pyrenaica ; though they undoubtedly received their name from 
the Barcai. This may be looked upon as an additional prpof 
of the rank this people formerly held among %be various na- 
tions of Libya 

Thit 

^.^5 *^**^*^®^» 1 * !*• p« 44®* Bafil, Catul. cp. 7, Dioscorid. 

1. iii. c. py. Athen. deipnofopb. 1 . xv. & alib. Theoprrast. 
plant. I. IV. c. 3. Vid. etiam Casaub. anijnadverf. in Athen. i. iii. 
c. 21. & Ezfch. Spanhem. dc uf. & prasflant. num. ant. diflert. vi. 

« Herodot. ScYLAXf Strab. Plin. Ptoi.. ubi fup, jSiL. Ital. 
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The Pfylli and Nafamones^ according to P/i»y, Silius^ 
2iTiA Lucan^ muft have been feated near the Greater ' Syriis ^ 
or behind the Regio Syrtica and Cyrenaica^ if we choofe to 
follow Strabo, TTic Pfylli^ as Herodotus informs us, having 
once had all their refervoirs of water dried up by the fouth 
wind, advanced into the Sahara^ in order to make war upon 
that wind ; but, it blowing with extreme violence, they were 
overwhelmed with torrents of fund, and all periflied. After 
which tragical event, their neighbours the Nafamones annexed 
the territories they pofleffed to their own dominions. Hero- 
dotus reprefents the Nafamones as a powerful nation in his 
time, and remarkable for fiime Angular cuftoms then prevail- 
ing amongft them. During the fummer-feafon, they left 
their cattle on the coaft, and dlfperfed themfelves over the 
plains of /Egila^ in order to get the fruit of the palm-trees, 
with which that place abounded. Here likewife they found 
an immenfe quantity of graflioppers, which, having dried in 
the fun, they pulverized, and infufed them in milk. The 
liquor compofed of thefe two ingredients was highly efteemed 
by them, as a moft pleafant and rich kind of drink. They 
had many wives, which they ufed in public, like the Majfa- 
geta^ after having eredled a ftafF for a mark. The bride, 
amongd them, lay the hrfl; night with all the guefts invited 
to the wedding j and received from each of them the next 
morning a prefent, which he had brought with him for that 
purpofe. ^Vhen they took an oath, they laid their hands on 
the fepulcrcs of thofc who were generally cftccmed to have 
been the mod; juft and excellent per Ions amongft them. At 
their divinations, they went to the tombs of their anceftors i 
where, after certain prayers, tliey felt afleep, and grounded 
their predictions upon the dreams that then happened to them. 
In pledging their.faich to each other, they mutually prefented 
a cup of liquor ; and, if they had none, the parties took up 
. fome duft from the ground, which they put into their mouths. 
From fome authors it appears, that the Nafamones were look- 
ed upon by the ancients as little better than a great gang of 
robbers ; fmee they made frequent incurfions upon the te/-. . 
xitories of their neighbours, which they plundered and ravaged 
in a dreadful manner. We learn from Phihjiratus^ that a 
peSple of the &ine name W^s feated in Ethiopia. I'he Libyan 
nations here mentioned poflelTed the countries they inhabited 
long before the Greeks built Cyrene 

1 . i. ViRQ. ^n. iv. ver. 41. So Serv. in loc. D. Hieron. cp. 
129. ad Dard. Steph. Byzant. de urb. Sopiiocl, in Eledr. Sc 
alib. D. Bern. Aldret. dc Africa, I. iii. c. 20. Reinec. hift. 
Jul. tom. ii. dc repub. Carthag. ^ Herodot. Strab. Plin. Ptol. 
nbi fup. Lucan. 1 . \x, v. 439, Sf feq, Sil. Ital. 1 . u v. 408, 
Phi LOST RAT. 1 . vi. c. 12 . 
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Battus thtTheraan^ according to Herodotus^ with a co-Tranf^ 
lony of bis countrymen, fettled firft in Plataa^ an ifland on aSiom of 
the coaft of Libya. From thence they removed to that part Cyrenaica 
of the continent oppofite to this ifland, and feated themfelves r/// fuhjiH 
in a delightful province, fufrounded with agreeable bills, and ^be Ro- 
watered by two rivers running on each fide, called Aziri/ius. 

After fix years refidence here, the Libyans condufled them 
to Irafaj a moft charming country to the weft of Aziriftm. 

In this region, near a fountain facred to Apollo^ they iixjsd 
their habitations, and built Cyrensy about the third year of 
the thirty-feventh Olympiad, according to Eujebius. Wc find 
nothing farther remarkable related of Battus L except that he 
loft the ftaminering in hfs fpeech by the following accident : 

Being one day wandering alone in a defert place, he was fur* 
prifed by a lion, which, unexpectedly rufhing upon him, 

Itruck him with fuch terror, that he lifted up bis voice in an 
extraordinary manner. This, according to fome authors, fo 
. frightened the lion, that be immediately fled, and at the fame 
time delivered Battus from the impediment he before laboured 
under. His fon Araftlaus the firft probably made no great 
figure, fince hiftory is intirely filcnt as to any particulars of 
his reign. Battus II, fon to Arcefilaus^ built the city of 
'JLoQy and reigned forty years, and his fon Arceftlaus II. fix- 
teen ; which is all that we know of them. Battus III. fon 
to At^ceftlaus II. furnamed The happy y being ftrengthened by 
the acceilion of a valt number of Greeksy who came to live 
under his government, defeated Apries king of Bgypty in a 
gr^at battle, near the fountain oiTtheJiis in Irafa. I'hc vidtory 
was fo complete, that fcarce any of the Egyptian troops re- 
turned home ; fotXxAtAdicAin^ a neighbouring Libyan prince, 
who had drawn Apries upon Battusy could not afterwards 
make head againft the CyreneanSy nor confequently give tl^ni 
any obftrudlion in the poileflion of thofe territories they had 
before wrefted from him. Arceftlaus III. the fon of Battus 
in. fucceeded him ; whole brothers, on account of fomc 
difputes they had with him in the beginning of his reign, re* 

^ tired out of his dominions, and, as Herodotus will have it, 

* built Barca. Before that city was finifhed, they found means 
to excite Arcejilaus*% Libyan fubjeds to a revolt. However, 
he marched againft them with an army, an$l purfued them 
into the eaftern parts of Libya. But, having V^ere aflembled 
a ftrpng body of troops, they came to a refolution to give 
him battle ; which foon after they did, and totally routed him, 
cutting feven thoufand of his men in pieces. Ara/dausy in 
a (hort time after this difafter, was difpatched by his brother 
Aliarchusy who, in his turn, was put to death by that prince’s 
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wife Mrixf. Battus IV. Aru^laus** foil} furnamed the Lame% 
mounted the throne after his father’s death. In his reign 
Dtmtnaxi a Mantinean legiflator} arrived at C^ene ; and* at 
the king’s defire, introduced fcveral alterations into the pre<^ 
ceding form of government, jtrcejilaus IV. fon to the for- 
mer prince, endeavouring to put the Cyreman con(|iitution 
upon its former footing, was driven by his fubje£ls to Samos \ 
bis mother Pherethna at the fame time efcaping to Salamis in 
the illand of Cyprusk Euelihorti who then reigned there, 
made her many magnificent prcfents ; but found means to 
evade fending an army to reinftate her fon in the pofleflion of 
his dominions. Arceftlaus afterwards retired to Barca^ having 
married the daughter cf Jlazar^ king of the Barcivi ; but 
was ailaifinated there, together with his father-in-law, as he 
was walking in the market-place. In the mean time Phere-- 
tima eibblimed her authority at Cynm^ and, after her Ton’s 
death, applied to Aryanies^ the Perfian governor of Egypt^ 
for affiftance, to revenge Arcefilaus\ death, who, ihe pre- 
tended, was murdered for his clofe attachment to the Medesn 
She had fomc grounds for fuch an application, fince her foil 
had put himfelf under the protection of Cambyfes^ and ac- 
knowleged himfelf a tributary to him. Aryanda firfi: fent 
an herald to Barca^ to demand whether the Barcai had been 
guilty of the aiLfSnation of Arcefilams and, upon their ac- 
knowleging it, he fent a land-army, commanded by Amajts^ 
and a fleet, under the conduCt of Badres^ to i««kc vengeance 
of the afl'aflins. The Perfians foon invefted the city of Bar^ 
rtf, and carried on the fieg^inefFcCtualiy for thc'fpace of nine 
months. However (£^, at latt they mace themtelvcs mailers of 


(E) Herodotus relates, that 
when the 'Perfians eodeavoured 
to fap the foundations of Barca^ 
an artificer in brafs difeovered 
their fubterraneous approaches 
in the following manner: He 
carried a braaen ihield round the 
city within the wails, and, ap- 
plying it to the ground, heard 
no niik where the earth was fo- 
lid ; but, whei) he came to the 
parts whi^ were undermined, 
the ftield rung. Upon which 
di^very, the befieged fell to 
counterminiog, killed all the 
PtrRans thqr found in the mines, 
and difinuuoted all the enemy's 


engines of battery, Amafis^ there- 
fore, finding he could not take 
the city by force, had recourfe to 
the following ilratagcm : He 
opened a large trench in the 
night, which he covered with 
flight planks of wood; and threw 
a proper quantity of earth upon 
them ; which rendered that part 
like the adjacent ground. Earl/ 
the next morning, after a con- 
ference with the Ufieged, he 
concluded a treaty with theni 
upon the fpot that was under- 
mined ; the terms of which were 
to the following That 

the agrecmeac (liould continue 
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K by treachery. Amajitt after the reduction of Barea^ put the 
city into the hands of Pberetima j who caufed ail the men 
concerned in the murder of Arctfilaus to be impaled round the 
walls, and affixed near them the breafts of their wives, which 
fhe ordered to be cut off for that purpofe. The place, bv 
her confent, the Pgrfian general gave up to his foldiers to 
be plundered ; though he fpared thofe perfons who had been 
averfe to the allaffination of Arcejilausy and permitted Phere-- 
tima to put Barca into their hands. Badresy the Ptrfian. 
admiral, had a ftrong defire, before his return to Egypty to 
plunder Cyrtnt ; but was prevented by Amaftt. The Libyans 
extremely haraffed tlw Perfians in their march, cutting in 
pieces all the ftragglers they met with, which muft have ^en 
many, fince they attended the enemy to the borders of Egypt. 
All the prifoners were fent to Darius Hyftafpisy in whofe 
reign thofe tranfa<ftion$ happened, who fettled them in a di> 
llri(ft of BaSIrioy which was from them denominated Barca, 
Phcrctima is faid afterwards to have been devoured alive bv 
worms, which thehiftorian looks upon as a punilhment infliiJed 
upon her by Providence for her enormous cruelty. From this 
time the Cyrmtansy and Libyans with whom they were in- 
termixed, till the concjueft of the Ptrfian empire, are not 
very remarkable in hiftory. Arifiotle gives us to underftand, 
that in his time Cyrme was a republic j which feems to im- 
ply, that, upon the extin£lion of Battus^s line, Dtsnonax'n 
form of government took place; though the Cyrencans might 
have been tributary to, or at leaft under the proteiftion of, the 
Ptrfians. It appears from Sallufiy tt«t the people of Cyrine 
were free, when the contention hs^pened betwixt them and 
the Carthaginians about a reguhtion of limits j and that they 
were governed by their own laws, till t!ie Alacedtnians fub- 
dued Egypty we find aflerted by Sirabe. Towards the be- 
ginning ot the ninety-fifth Olympiad, one Arifion feized upon 
Cyrtnty put five hundred of the principal citizens to death, 
and obliged all the others to abandon the city : but matters 
were foon after compofed, and all former a£b of hoftility 

in fores as long as the earth on to Anafis, upon the faith of this 
which they flood fliould re- treaty. That general, finding 
main iifthcprefent condition: himfejf mafler of the town, i^ 
that the Barcti flionld pay a order to free himftif from the 
competent tribute to the king oath he had juft taKen. ordered 
of Ptr/fa and that the f*/r- the covering of the trench to be 
fians fliould introduce no in- broken down, and Wterwards 
novations into The treated the inhabits^ in' the 

Barc^' then opened their gates manner here related (5}. 




( 5 ) UtndBtm /• 
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buried in oblivion. Alexander had not been long dead^ whcn 
"Thimbro invaded Cyrenaica^ overthrew the Cyr'eneans^ and 
obliged them to buy a peace with five thoufand talents of fil- 
ver, and half of their armed chariots. HoweveV) Mnajichs 
a Cretan^ one of his officers, afterwards fpirited them up 
againft him, forced him to abandon the port oVCyrene^Md 
obtained fevera^ confiderable advantages over him. Notwith- 
ftanding which, Thimbro^ bringing them to another general 
afiion, intirely defeated them, though he was foon after 
overthrown by Ophellasy and taken prifoner. This vidlory 
rendered that general, matter of Cyrenaicq^ and he delivered it 
into the hands of Ptolemy. However, it feems probable, 
from what we have obferved in the hittory of the Carthagi^ 
nians^ that Ophelias^ by fome means or other, obtained the 
' fovercignty of this country. Magas^ the brother of Ptolemy 
LaguSj whofe daughter Ptolemy Philadelphm married, reigned 
at Cyrene fifty years, as we learn from Agathar chides. That 

this prince was a man of genius, appears from Polytenus^* 
who has tranfmitted to us an account of one of his ilrata- 
gems. Plutarch intimates, that Nicocrates^ tyrant of Cyrene^ 
being in love with Aretaphila. the wife of one Phadimusy or, 
as Polyams will have it, Melanippus the prieft of Apolloy 
killed her hufbind in order to enjoy her ; and that flie dif- 
fembled her refentment, till (he found an opportunity of de- 
flroying him ; which (he at laft did, and thereby delivered 
her country from fervitude. But whether this laft event hap- 
pened before the time of Magas^ or afterwards, we arc 
not given to underftand.^ Be that as it will, it remained un- 
der the kings of Egypt^ till Ptolemy Phyfeon made it over to 
his baftard fon furnamed Apion^ who, in the year of Pome 
658. left it by will to the Romans. The fenate, inftead of 
accepting it, permitted all the cities to be governed by their 
own laws ; which immediately filled the country with tyrants, 
thofe who were moft potent in every diftrift endeavouring to 
make thcmfelves fovercigns of it. l^his threw the kingdom 
of Cyrenaica into great confufion ; but Lucidlus in a good 
meafure reftored the public tranquillity, on his coming 
ther during the firft Mithridatic war. The defeendents of 

thofe (E) jewsy fettled here by the firft Ptolemy^ arc faid to 

• « 

r 

(E) Amoiigft the defeendents of Maccabees^ fitll extant, is an 
of thefe Cyrenean Jews may be abridgment ; Zimony who car- 
jranked Jei^'oni who wrote the ried our Saviour's crofs; and 
hittory of ^.the Maccabees in five others mentioned in the A^s Of 
books, of which the fecond book the Apofiles (5). 


f 6^ d&t Vf ^ c% vi. V# 


have 
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have greatly contributed to the difturbances juft hinted at. 
Be that as it will, all troubles could not be finally removed, 
till this country was reduced to the form of a Roman pro* 
vincc, which happened about twenty years after the death of 
and fevehty-fi5c before the birth of Chrifl. Strabo 
tells us, that in i)is time Crete and Cyrenaica formed one Ko- 
yuan province. Upon a revolt Cyrene was ruined by the /J 5 - 
mans \ but they afterwards rebuilt it. In prccefs of time it fell 
to the Arabsy and laft to the Turks^ who are the prefcnc 
poirellbrs uf it For foine of the principal learned men it 
produced, wc fliall refer our readers to the followiniz notc(r}. 

"sec 

s HtftCDoT. I. iv. PiND. Pyth. od. iv. S: v. Paus^^?. in Pho- 
dc Diou. Sic. 1 . xiv. Foli^/es. I. ii. c. 28, ex. i« 2. ^ 1 . viii. 
C. ;8, 41. Pax;&.'..n. in Attic. Sikph. By'/ant. de urb. AcArn^R- 
ciUD. Cmu. apud Athen. dicpnofoph. 1 . xii. Plutarch, dc virtut. 
niulier. Jus r IN. 1 . xiii. c. 7. Callimach. in hymn. Solin. c. 
SonN. c. 30. S^LLUtT. in Jugurth. Sjrab. 1. xvii. Eustath. 
in Dionyf. Euslb. in chron. ad an. 3. Olymp. 37. p. 122 Plut, 
in LucuL, Appia.n. de bell, civil. 1 . 1. Li v. epit. Ixx. Juifin. 1 . xxix. 
EufKor. 1. vj. c. u. Umv. hift. vul. xvii. p. 458—462. 

(F) This country produced which rendered him agreeable to 
fevcral perfons who made an il- Dionyfius, He went frequently 
lultrious figure in the republic of to court; kept feveral miltrefTe^ 
letters^ aiiiongd the principal of and, amongii the reft, the famous 
whoih may be ranked the follow- Lcis % and fared delicioufty, in 
ing ; c6nformity to the principles of 

I. Arifiippus^ a difciple^ of his phdoibphy. When he was 
SocraUs^ and the chief of the ccnfiired by an acquaintance far 
Cyrenaic fcA. He hved about living too luxurioufly, he faid, 
the ninety -fixth Olympiad, and ** That if it were not a goad 
the year of Romc ,60. He was “ thing to fealt and eat well, 
the tirft that look money of h»s “ people would not prailife it on 
fcholars for teaching them phi- ** their holy feftivals.’* He was 
lofophy. lie once I'ciu hi£ mafter extremely quick at repartees, as 
twenty w7;«rt’i ; but that appears fv^^ra D 't9ge7i€s Laertint. 
" philufophcr letufed it, Lying, lie afked a certain perfoii, who 
“ God would not permit liiin to reproached him for having had a 
“ receive it.” Xinophtri v/as an fjjmptuou5entercainment,'‘\5[^he- 
enemy to him ; on which ac tner he wou^ not have lived 
count he wrote a treatifa agaiiifl in as elegantV manner, if he 
fieafitre^ in order to expoic him. could have dme it for three 
Theodoretaxid Piato like wdfe were obeli f” To which the other 
very fevere upon him. He could replied, he woul\ “ Then,” 
adapt hitnfelf to all perfons, faid he, •• 1 find 3l>u are fond of 
places, and times, and, with- ** money, and not I of pleaiure.” 
but difficulty, any part ; One time a fellow purfuing iuia 
Vox.. XVilE R witb 
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SECT. III. 

^be mjlory of the Regio Syrtica. 


Defcrip- 
tion of the 
Regio 
Syrcica. 


T H E Regio Syrtica j fo called becaufc the two Syrtes were 
the northern extremities of its eaftern and weftern li* 
mics, was bounded on the north by the Mediterranean •, on 

the 


with opprobrious and fcurrilous 
language, and afking him/* Why 
he made fuch haile away ?’* 
** Becaufe (faid he) thou art 
accuftomed to give foul lan- 
guage, and I am not acculloni- 
** cd to hear it.” Dionyjius had 
once three harlots to wait upon 
Ayijhppus^ oat of whom he or- 
dered that piiilofopher to choofc 
one ; but he carried them all 
three otV, faying, “ 'Fhac Paris 
“ had greatly I’uftVrcd by pre- 
ferrmg one goddtfs to an- 
** other.” One dcfired to know 
cf him what he uould have for 
educritiiig his ion ; to whom Ifean- 
ivvered, “ five hundred drach.,«as. 

1 can buy a ilavt” (anfwwd 
the other} “ for that Ann.” 
“ Do fo (replied Anflippui and 
** then >oa will have two.” He 
wrote three books of the hiftory 
of Libya^ which he dedicated to 
Dionyjius \ and a volume conAil- 
ing of twenty- five dialogues, 
compofed partly in the AttUy and 
partly in the Doric dialect. The 
principles of his philofonhy were 
ihefe : The foul has two parti- 
€ul|r motions, or fenfation^, to 
wit, pain and pkafure ; all plea- 
fures are alike /T virtue is only fo 
far to be eileehed, as it conduces 
to fenfuality. Ji For all the other 
particulars eft his life, wc mull 
refer our readers to Diogenes La- 
er$ius^ His name feems lo con- 
£rm what feveial authors have 


fuggefted of the Cyreneans^ to 
wit, that they were famous for 
bjing good horfemen. 

2. Aretiiy daughter to 

pus^ who prcfided over the Cyst- 
naic fchool after the death of her 
father. 

3. Arijiippits the younger, fon 
to AretUy by whofe inllru^lions 
he became a famous philofophcr, 
and from thence was Hi led Metro- 
aidatlos, 

4. Anni certs y who reformed 
the Cyrenaic fcdl, or rather 
founded another that was called 
tJie Annicerlan, 

5. Callimachus y a celebrated 
poet and hiilorian, the fon of 
Battus and Mefatmuy and difei* 
pie of Hermocrates the gramma- 
rian. He married the daughter 
of Euphrates Syracufanusy and 
lived in the reign' of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphusy being then the royal 
librarian. Several pieces we find 
afcribed to him, though he was 
no voluminous author, it being 
a trice obfervation with him. 
Ehat a great book ^ivas a great 
eviL The principal of thefe 
were : i . A facirical poem upon 
his adverfary, whom he called 
Ibis. 2. Thofe hymns which 
are Hill extant. 3. \\/ 7 iV, or a 
treatife upon the origin and caufes 
of facred things, taken notice of 
by Martial, 4. A poem inti- 
tuled de coma Berenices. Suidas 
mentions another Callimachus, 

nephew 
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the fouth by the country of the Nafamones^ and the Sahara ; 
bn tile caft by Cyrenaica j and on the weft by Africa Propria. 

Itephew to this, as a tolerable and natural philofophy, but cul* 
poet ; but it ib generally iigrVcJ^ tivated morals with particular 
that he did not make any great diligence. His furpriiing elo- 
figure in the learned world. <)ucnce made him feared by the 

6, the fon of one Roman fenace^ during his refi- 

;AglaHs^ or, according to others, dence at Rome with two other 
Jmhrojtus^ a celebrated philofb- cmballadors. Whilft he was 
phtT,and mathematician, in great there, he is faid to have difputed 
favour .at the Egyptian court, admirably well for jullice one 
He was the fehoiar of Arijh the day, and the nextagainft it. He 
CV'ia//, the grammarian, g;*\*e himfclf up lb intirely to 

and the Valumachus, He lludy, that he neglciled frequent- 
flourifned in the humlrcd twen- ly all other things ; infomuch 
ty-fixth Olympiad, being about that he fometimes fat at table* 
that time librarian to the king of and forgot to eat, till roufed from 
Egypf- He firil afl'erted the am- his thoughfulncfs by his maid 
bit or circumference of the earth Malijfa, According to Diogenes 
to be two hundred and fifty-two Laertius^ he died in the eighty- 
thoufind lladia ; on which ac- ffth year of his age, about the 
count wc find him ftiL'd the mea- fourth year of the cixiid Olym- 
funr of the earth, iieiides his pi.id, though Cicero llretched his 

philofophicLl pieces, he wrote life to ninety j which makes it 
fbinc poems, fcvcral hiitorical difficult to determine precifely the 
and allronomical trad.% a col* tinif of iiis death. The former 
lection of dialogues, and foinc aut'icr fays, that when Carnea^ 
obfervatioiM relating to coniulv. underllood, ih'dt Antip/iter had 
He died at c:ghty one years of poifoned himfelf. he did the like; 
age. * ar.d l^kewife makes an eclipfe of 

7. Carneadeiy the fon of Epi- the moon to have then happened. 
comus^ or Phii.cGmu , and found- He is fdd to have w'riccen many 
er of the third .icadcniy, which ktiecb to king of >fr- 
differed but little from the iecoiid mema. For a fuller account of 
founded by ArccjiLus. He pre- him we niuft beg leave to refer 
tended to difcovi r un uncertainty our readers to Diogenes Laertius^ 
in tne mol!; evi lent iiof.oo^, and Cicero^ Aulus Gcliias^ R^alerius 

'^'w'lis a grand Ibckicr agaiull the ElaximuSy and others. 

Stoics^ attempting vigoroully to 8. Cronus Apollonius^ the ma- 
tonfiue Chtyfippusy one of their fler of Dhdorus the logician, 
principal pillars. C irnendesCky^ %^ofe name \va^ ail'umcd by his 
not much apply hiiufclf to phylic fcholar (6). 

(6) Sfrtib, /. xvH. p- C76. Dicg. I.7€rt. in Aiijtip. in C.irfjf.W. fjf /iV5. 

Jpr. apud At ben, detp^of'.j b. /. vii. ^iut.L in m ^ 

atih. .S'l/ in .•tntif'ph, r.m, iv. }\ut. de pl.uit, pl\f. jJn'trj. Stste, 

Gf aiib. Mart. at. /. x. Aal. Gill. /. \ii. r. 14. v'oy /. xvii. c. I A l^al. Ma.x. L 
W\. f. 8. Cie tu Atadfm. tjujtj}, /. i. in Hufeut. (futeji. /. v. de e^t. /. li, /i/rA. 

OusiAius in Aul. Cell, idu f up. Gatin, in de r.pc, d.'.tnJ. Jimrit. Ste^ 

pbjn, fJif. un, I5O2. clii^if.r.pt. mult, 

R a ‘The 
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The tower of Euphrantas^ and the town of Charax above* 
mentioned, were the principal maritim places in the neigh* 

. bourhood of Cyrenaicay as AuxiquOy Leptis Magnay Garaphuy 
Abrotonunty Sabratay and Tac^e^ were on the fea-coaft be- 
twixt the riveis Cinyps and Triton^ As for Gerifay Ifdnay 
Amunchy Sicaphuy Mufloy ButtCy and fcvcral other obfeure 
mediterranean towns mentioned by Ptolemy and the Itinerary y 
we fcarce ever find them taken notice of by any antient hi- 
ttorian. The Chiyps of Scylaxy however, feems to have 
been a city ol fome repute. Pliny and Herodotus intimate, 
that there was in this region a fruitful diftrift called Cinyphey 
which, as well as the city above-mentioned, might have been fo 
denominated Iroin the river of the fame name. To pafs by the 
Samamyciiy Damenfiiy Kigbeniy Nycpiiy Nigintimiy Mucl^ 
ihufiiy and many other inconfiderable tribes recited by Pliny 
and PioUmyy the only nations of this country deferving any 
regard were the Cinethiiy Gindanes, Alaca^ and Lotophagi, 
"I he CtKithit^ or Cinithiiy mentioned by Ptolemy y fituated 
behind the Machyniy about the Lejjer Syrtisy were a refpefla- 
ble nation, as vet learn from Tacitus. I'he GindaneSy ac- 
cording to Herodotusy were fcated not far from the Cinyps : 
their wives wore as many borders on their gowns as they had 
lovers, and file who had the greatneft number was the molt 
efteemed. The Mac€S bordered upon the Garamantesy and 
were a pretty potent nation. They lhaved their heads all 
over, except the middle c|f the crown, where they permitted 
a lock of hair to grow, ^hen they made war upon any of 
their neighbours, they woX the (kins of oftriches inllead of 
armour. In the winter they drove their flocks to the fea- 
iidc, and in fummer to the inland places near fome fountain 
or river, for the fake of water, according to Scylax. T'hcy 
arc called likewife by the antients Maca Cinyphiiy and Alaca 
SyriiteSy from their vicinity to the Cinyps and the Greater 
Syrtis. B«it the Lotophngi were the moft famous people of 
the traft we are now upon. If we may believe ScylaXy they 
extended^ themfelves almofl from the Greater to the Lejfer 
Syrtis. 1 hat author calls them Libyes Lotophagiy and telk. 
ns, that the Lotus ferved them both for meal and drink ; 
from which circumttance they derived their name. Pliny 
fayn^ that fome authors called them Alachroecy and that 
Inany of them /verc found about the Philanorum /ra. Strabo 
likewife afliriirs tlis country ol the Lotophagi to have extended 
from the Lrj]^ ^yrtlsy which he calls Lotophagitis Syrtisy to 
the confines A Cytenaica ; and that this people were not feii- 
fiblc of the #an£ of water in the burning landy region they 
inhabited, ynce the root, fialks, tTc. of the Lotus fupplied 

them 
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them with rich liquor, as well as delicious food. Homer re« 
lates, that in his time the ifland Meninx^ on the coaft of 
Byzacium^ abounded with the Lotus^ and was the chief r<^at 
of the Lotophagi j as alfo, that Vlyjfes touched here in his 
return to Ithaca. A good part of the Regio Syrtica was a 
perfeft defert ; but the other prt productive of corn, oil, 
fruit, and particularly both the tree a.nd plant of the Lotus. 
Herodotus tells us, that the fruit of the tree was of the fame 
fi/.e with that of the Lentifeus^ but exceedingly fweet like the 
date ; as alfo that the Lotophagi made wine of it. Pliny 
fays, that the Lotus was tranfplanted to Italy^ but that its 
qualities were pretty much altered by that transplantation. He 
hkewife alTerts its fruit to have been of the fizc of a bean, 
and of the colour of faftron, when ripe ; though he allows 
this to have been different, according to the different degrees 
of maturity at which it arrived. In Africa it refembled that 
of a myrtle. The beft fpecies of this tree produced a fruit 
without any kernel ; but that of the other had a kernel in it 
as h.ird as a flone. The wine exprell'ed from it tailed like 
mead, being extremely fweet ; which quality it derived from 
the fruit itfelf, but would not keep above ten days. The 
berries, bruifed and mixed with wheat, the Libyans laid up 
in large vclfels, which ferved them for food. Tlseophrajius 
and Diojeoridcs make the plant Lotus to have refembled a lily, 
ajid reprefjnt it both as phyfic and food. Some of the mo- 
derns think one fpecics of it to baife been the fame as the Co- 
kcafta^ or Faba /Egyptia^ and ♦*ie other as the Nymphaa 
NiUtica. But though it might agree with thefe plants in 
many particulars, yet tha^ it differed conliderably from them, 
is evident from the figure of it, which we find on the reverfes 
of many antient Egyptian coins. Several of thefe coins, ftruck 
in the times of Trajan^ Hadrian^ and Antoninus Piusj ex- 
hibit the leaves, (talk, and fruit, of the plant Lotus^ and con- 
fcquently give us a tolerable idea of it ; however, the mo- 
derns can arrive at no certain conclufions concerning either 
the plant, or the tree. The principal river of this traCf was 
*the Cinyps^ which derived its ftream from a fountain, or an 
hill, called Zuchabari in the country of the Maacy and 
emptied itfelf into the Sinus Syrticus. The word Zuchabariy 
in Punicy Pha^niriany or Libyan y Signified the hill of the GAiceSy 
as we find it called by Herodotus. I'he rlvcrSCinypSy accord- 
ing to Bocharty derived its name from the g\eat number of 
porcupines produced in the country adjacent tokt. The chief 
mountains of the Regio Syrtica were GIgius aid Thhibiy of 
which yet wc find nothing related but the bare names. The 
proinoiuoiies Hippus and Cephala fcarce defervl to he men- 

£.3 I tioned* 
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tioned. Of the iflands appertaining to this country the moft 
noted were Meninx and Cerclna ; Ptolemy*^ Gaiay Pontia^ 
and Mifynus^ being quite obfcure. I’he ilUnd Myr?nex more 
properly belonged to Cyrenaica^ as it was not far diitant from 
the port of the BarcaL Pliny makes Alcninx (F), near the 
J^ejfer SyrtiSf to be twenty-five miles Kmg, and twenty-two 
broad ; and further obferves, that it liad two towns, to wit, 
Meninx facing the coaft of Africa^ and Thoar^ oppolite to 
the Lejfer Syrtis, We fin! it named Lotophagitis ^ not on'y 
by the authors above mentioned, but likewife by Polybius and 
Eratojlkenes, As for Cercina^ it lay N. E. of Meninx^ w. s 
twenty-five miles in length, about twelve in breadth, hid a 
tolerable good town of the fame name, and two moif commo- 
dious harbours. Thus ftands ilic geegruphy of the 
S%Ttica^ with which traeSf the nortliern part of the kingduin 
of Tripoli feems at prefent to correspond 

As the inhabitants of this region airreed in all points of 
moment w’ith the other Libyan Nomad: whole hilloiy has 
already been g'vcn, w»e can fay nothii y; of their an:iquity, 
government, law's, religion, languacye, C::i\ ((j) without being 
guilty of a rtpetition. The tjanCadtions tiny w'cn* ciUKcriud 
nians, Cy-in, teforc th.y became fubjeci to Catthage^ could nut, wc 


Its inha* 
hitanti 
fMljefl to 
the Egy- 
ptians, 
Carth^gi 


reneans, 

Numidi- h Herodot. Strab. Mci.. Plin. ProT . uhi Tup. Viro. 

ans, and i. v. i lo tc, jEn, iv, v. 41. Lucan. 1 . i. v. 367. 6 : !. viii, v. 184. 
Kornans. Senlc. de beat. vit. c. 14. Av/ ax Caryanu. in peripl. Anto- 
nin. itinerar. S.amu^t. ii^ugurch. C/Ks. in civ. 1. i. c. ;8. 
Dionysius Char ACENU3, vei^ 450 . Diou. Sic. 1. iii. 1. v. & alib. 
Pli.n. ]. xiii. c. 17. Sii.. 1 . ill. V. ; 10. Hei iodor. 1 . x. p. 
457. Herodot. ubi fup. THEopuR,^iT. hilt. pi. l.iv. c. 10. Plut. 
de Ifid. p. 355, 378, &: alib. IltRopui . 1 . ii. c. 92. 'rHfcOPHRASi . 
hiA, pi. 1. IV. c. 5, p, 87. J)!o,-(:qrid. 1. iv. c. 114. Soi in. e'cr- 
cit. p. 683. Plutarch. U L miu ic.apud TnlLni tom. i. p. 6oj. 
Secuin, num. felei't. p. 121. Ezrcii. Sphnhfm. dc piceft. & uf. 
Kum. ant. dili’ert. vi. p. 201 — 30S. 'r.Acrr. annal. 1 . ii. c. 52. Li v. 
1. xxxiii. c. 48. I.i. c. 39. ERnTosTHENEi apud Plin. I, 

V. c. 7- Ho.mer. 11 . r. V. 84, & alib. 


(F) I’his iiland was ca’led 
Girbq about the middle age, and 
is at this day knew/n by the name 
Zttrbi or Zarbijl). 

(G) From ^ypt to the lake 
Tritonis tJie Li Anns w'ere breed- 
ers of cattle £ eat fle(b, and 
drank milk ; vjt abAained from 
beef and porl^, as well as the 

(j]}\d!ar. ar.t, /. iv. 


E?yl>tiffns, The women of Cy- 
rene accounted it a crime to 
ftrike a cow. For the ciilloms, 
manners, and religion, of the 
Libyans inhabiting ihc country 
to the well of the Triton^ wc 
mull refer our readers to }UrQ% 
dot us {S). * 


'• 3- (^) IleroJit, /, iv. 

apprehentlj, 
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apprehend, have been very confiderable. However, we be* 
lieve them to have been fubdued by the founder of tlie 
ptian empire, whom Jofephus and Sir Ifaac Newton take to 
be the fame prince with Sefac. How long they remained 
fubjeft to the Egyptians^ hiltory informs us not ; but it is 
probable a corps of them formed part of Zerah^s numerous 
army, for the reafons already offered. Part of the Regio Syr- 
tica feems to have been under the dominion of tlie Cyrcneatis 
till the regulation of limits agreed upon between that people 
and the Carthaginians mentioned by Sailuji ; but when this 
happened, cannot be precifely determined. After that regu- 
lation it continued in the hands of the Carthaginians^ till »t wjs 
Wf cited out of them by Maftnijj'a \ for that it was wrefted 
out of them by that prince, appears clearly from jippian. In 
after-ages it met with the fanic fate as the reft of his domi- 
nions, an ample account of which has been already exhibited 
to our renders in the hiftory of the Numidiam ^ 

'I'hus have we gone though the hiftory of all the principal 
Libyan nations, winch, we may venture to allure our readers, 
has not been done by any other author. Some few particulars, 
however, relating to them, hitherto omitted, we muft not 
pafs over in iileiice. Herodotus obferves, that the Libyans in 
general went by the name of Atfantes or Atlantidcs^ though 
at the fame time he remarks that appellation to have been 
applied to one particular nation ; who, he tells iii, curbed 
the Sun every day, as he advanced towards the meridian, p‘ur- 
fuing him with the bittcreft inve^^lves, beciufe he confumed 
both them, and iheir country, ^ith his burning rays. From 
that author and Diodorus jt iikewife appears, that the Atlan- 
tides were fcated upon, and in the neighbourhood of mount 
Atlas^ wliich, from its height, the Libyans filled the pillar 
of heaven^ i. e. the high or lofty pillar ; which evinces iht: 
Libyan l.inguHge or languages to have been related to tl.e 
Or iental tongues. Herodotus alfo intimates, that no one of 
this nation did either eat flelli, or was ever difturbed in Ms 
Deep by di earns ; the Jaft of which properties was prob.ibly t' e 
conlequciKc of the firft. In the territories of the Atlaniid^s^ 
as well as the neighbouiiitg countries, the inhabitants reaped 
confiderable advantages from fcveral mines of fait, which v.ms 
of two colours, to wit, white ^hd purple. Herodotus father 
fays, that many of the Libyans built houfes otNshis fait, which, 
as no rain ever fell !ii thole parts, w^erc ver I durable. lo 
what has been alieady offered with regard to til: wc 

* Sam.ust. in Jugurth. Appian. in Libyc. cl 63. cd. Tol. 
AmlK 1670. Ni:\\ 1. in chronol. p. 70. Vid, ctlijn Uni v. hilt, 

vol. xviii. e. i.t 3. I 

R 4 muft 
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muft beg leave to add, that they were known to the Egypti* 
^fiSy jfmmoniiy and Cyrensansy before tlic time of Htrodotus. 
For lhatauthor, when in Egypty learned liom feme Cyreneamy 
who had the relation from Euarchus king of the Jmmoniiy 
that five bold Nafamonian youths, fent to make new difeo- 
vciifs through the defers of Z%/7, at lafl came to a city in- 
habited by men of a low ftature, by which ran a great river 
abounding with crocodiles, that Etearebus judged to be the 
Nile. This relation tallies extremely well with Marmoly who 
afl'ures us, that the people fcated on the northern bank of the 
Nigir are perfeft dwarfs (H) j and alfo feems to add fomc 
weight to the authority of the Arabian geographers, who 
make the Nile and the Nigir different branches of the fame 
river, and affert the fourcc of this river to be in Ethiopia. 
From hence we may deduce the probability of the Negroes 
being defeended from the Etliopiausy and likewife the region 
of Kigritia*s being peopled very early, 2s Lto fuggcfls. For 
the Etkiopiam on the banks, or near the fource, of the gic.it 
river above-mentioned, obferving how the adjacent grounds 
were fertilized by its inundations, as they increafcJ, might 
follow it weftw^ara, every one ftriving to be the firfl polieJil/r 
of a great quantity of Ipch excellent foil, and ihmforc ad- 
vance forward till the Atlantic ocean put a flop to any taiiher 
progrefs. If this be admitted, it will fidlow, that the Blacks 
are not fo different from all tlie reft of mankind as fomc are 
wSling to fuppofe \ that tkeir defeent from A lam is eafy and 
natural, in opp:fition to ^^at our modern infidels pretend j 
and that their colour is onl>\in accidental cnnfidrration. But 
tlufe points will be fully dilcuffed in that branc h of the mo- 
dern hiltory w'hsih they will naturally U\\ under. The w'ord 
Zr7;w/-may be deduced eirher from the proper names Lrhabimy 
Luhirny &c. above-mentioned, or from the HAarru laaby \v:th 
which the Arabic tub corrcTponds, fignifying parched^ &c. 
or rather a dry^ parched countryy &c. Such ;m appellation agrees 
extremely well with what the antienri have related of Libyay 
and particularly the tradl betwixt 7 and PentapoUsy which 
went by the names of Xerolibya and Libya Propria. Dr. Hyde^- 

(H) From the Gtuation of the fouthern bank of the Senegal the 
Hafamonesy it is evident, that inhabitants arc large and lufty, 
thefe youths ixiufiyiave approach- but on the oppofitc iidc linall and 
cd the northcrnjfink of tUf river, puny ; which laff article, agree- 
which the dwari^ here mentioned ing ib well with Herodotus^ almoft 
are faid to hav^nhabited. Now demonllrates the river here hinted 
Marmol aiTurei us, that on the at to have been the Nigir (9). 

( 9 ) Mdurtt 

liowcvcr. 
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however, thinks that this word may be more naturally de- 
duced from labi^ a lion^ or rather a yellow fame-coloured lion^ 
with which fpecies of animals Libya was known to abound \ 
or clfe from lahab^ a fiame^ fmee the burning fands of Libya^ 
by the continual reflexion of a vaft quantity of the folar rays, 
appeared, at fome diftance, to travelers like a flame. As 
thefe fands were frequently fo heated as to be almoft in a ftate 
pf inflammation, we muit own fome regard due to fuch an 
etymon. As for the v/ord Africa ^ or, as the Arabs pronounce 
it, Afrikiun which feems to have been unknown to Herodotus^ 
Arijiotle^ Strabo^ and the other moft antient Greek authors. 
Dr. Hyde takes it to be the fame with the Phoenician or Punic 
Hubarca^ Havarca^ Havreca^ &c. or Avre- 

iOj i. e. The Barca, or the country of Barca. This our 
readers will allow extremely probable, cfpecially fince Barca 
was a moft remarkable part of Africa j as above obferved ; and 
tite RomatiSy who firft brought'^the name of Africa into Eu- 
rope^ might not pronounce it exactly in the fame manner as 
the Carthaginians and Phcenicians^ from whom they received 
it. The principal difficulty in this etymon will vanifh, when 
we conlitlcr, that the Orientals for the moft part pronounced 
the fccond letter of their alphabet like a V, and that nothing 
was more ufual with them than to add a letter to, or take 
one from, the beginning of a word, as might be proved by 
an iiuludion of particulars, were it in any manner ncceflary. 
We muift not omit obferving here, tAat the firft divifion of the 
world was into two parts only, lo vit, Afa and Europe^ or 
the caftern and weltcrn parts, is comprehending both the 
continent now going undcf that name, and Africa ; which 
divifion ftill prevails amongft many t»f the Orientals, This 
m.ty not only be in'erred from a variety of authors, but like- 
wife from the words Europe and Afia themfelves, the former 
importing occidental or wejhrn^ and the latter half When 
that vaft region now called Africa was firft contidered as a 
diftinft part of tlie world, wc cannot take upon us to deter- 
mine ; nor whether Europe and Africa were ever joined to- 
«f;5ther by an iftlimus uniting Spain and Aiaui itania^ as fome 
authors fuggrft ; nor laftly, if this fhould be admitted, wiicn, 
or by wliat means, fuch an ifthmus came to be deftroyed* 
Nubian geographer affirms il to have been effected by 
labour and art ; but Avcrrocs by an carth(|uake\ The ifland 
Cerne^ taken notice of by Hanno and Scylax^ 1 urms to have 
been fume where on the coalt of Libya Interior ;tmt in what 
pift of the ocean it lay, cannot be difeovered fr|m the an- 
, tients, w’l>o difter widely amongft themfelves witj n'gard to 
its fituation ; which probably induced Strabo to dcly the very 
lacing of it. own ourlelvcs likewife as fluch in the 

dark 


Hi 
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dark in relation to Platons ifland Atlantis^ which he makes of 
a larger extent than Jfia and Africa together. Some of the 
moderns arc difpofed to think, from fevcral circumftances, 
that it was that vaft continent called now America ; others, 
that it lay nearer the pillars of Hercules ; and laftly, others, 
that cverv thing related of it is to be confidered as a downright 
fiction. Much may be faid in defence of each opinion ; how- 
ever, the firft appears to us the moft probable. For Ammianus 
Maicellinus afSims Plato on this occaiion not to have written 
fable, but a true hiftory ; and Prcclus cites Marccllus an £//?/- 
ofic hiftorian in defence of what that philofophcr has advanced 
concerning this ifland. Grantor alfo, Plnto*% firft interpreter, 
takes this relation to be a true hiftory. 'Flrat the ifland here 
under confideration was not fo near the Strcights as fomc 
modern authois fuppofe, fecnis probable from Dtcdoriis Sicu- 
lus^ who tells us, that the Phamicians in early tiiv.ts failed 
beyond Herculcs*s Pillars^ along the African coaft, and there 
meeting with ftorms and tenipefts, were carried to the re- 
nioteft parts ot the ocean, and, afeer many days, came to a 
vaft ifland at a great diftance from Liha^ and lying very far 
weft. 7'his country, continues the fanic author, had a fruit- 
ful fv)il, navigable rivers, £ 5 V. and, from the Pha*mcians^ the 
Carthaginians came to the knowlcge of it. And in the fame 
place he fays, that the Carthaginians would nut permit any 
other nation to fettle in this new region, but referved it for 
themfv'lvc?, that, if ever they fliould he driven from their 
native foil, they might h^ea place to retire to. Ailian brings 
SiUnus exprefly afi'erting to Midas^ that there was a vaft con- 
tinent beyond Europe^ Afia^ ?it\<UAfricay which ought to be 
confidered as iflands furrounded by the ocean. Thefe, and 
other palTages, that might be extradied from the antie^ll^, in- 
duced the learned Perixontus to conclude, that the inhabitants 
of the old world had feme faint knowlcge of America^ de- 
rived to them cither from the Egyptian and Carthaginian tra- 
ditions, or from the figure of the earth, which was not un- 
known to them 

C H A 

^ IIerodot. J. ii. & 1 . iv.* Diod. Src. 1 . iii. Gnitt notx ad 
Alfraganum, w. 89. I, Leo Africa.v. Avjcen. pafl’ A^liaw 
de animal, pm. RR. Kimchi, Auln-Iv/pa, S: Jonas in Ofc. 
c. xiii. ver. m Vjrc. An. 1 . iv. Lucan. 1 . i. bi-hv. in Virg, 
ubi fup. ^p.RpoEs apud Hicron. Vital, in voc. 'I erra'motns, 
AcatiiemeI. I. ii. c. 2. Gcogr. Nubienf. dim. iv. part. 1. Hyde 
in Peritfol. ^ I 3, 14, 13, if>. Pi. at. in in Crit. Strab. 
I. ii.p. ; 3. JPoi.ru. A; Corn. Nlp. apud Plin. i.vi. c. 31. Hanno 
& ScYL.\xttt pcripl. Dioi'im. apud Strab. ubi fup, Proi,. 1. iv. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

^he Hijiory of the Ethiopians. 

SECT. I. 

Defcription of Ethiopia. 

S EVERAL of the antients gave the name of Ethiopians q'y Pro- 
to nil pel Ions tither perfectly black, or uf a very fwarthy perEthio- 
complexion. "I'he Jhabs therefore, and other /ijiatics^ as pi a 7 
well as a great number of Africans^ came under this denomi' Jituattd. 
nation. 'I he Africans w'c find divided into the weftern or 
Hefperian Ethiopians^ and the Ethiopians ^bov^ Egypt y fituated 
to the E. of the former. 'I^hc Htfperian Ethnpuins inhabited 
that vafi traiil called Libya hittriovy the liiltory of uhofe 
principal nations wc have already gone through. The caltern 
African Ethiopians (for fo thofc above Egypt may be pro- 
perly Hik'd) were much better known to the antients than the 
others, by reafon of their commerce wdih the Egyptians^ and 
looked upon by them as the proper Ethiopians. TJiefe are 
the people, whofc traiifadtions, from the carlicft accounts of 
tune, wc arc now to relate \ whiebt we hope to do in fuch 
a manner as will prove fatisfaiSory yo all, at lead the moft 
candid part of, our readers 

Ethiopia then, or rather Ethiopia Propria y was limited Limitsani 
on the north by Egypty on* which fi^e it extended to the extent bf 
Lcjjcr Cataracly and the ifland EUpbantine ; on the well by Ethiopia. 
Libya Inttricr \ on the call by the Red Sta \ and on the fouth 
by a part of Africa unknown to the antients, but probably 
that including the modern kingdoms of Gingiroy Alabay AJa- 
chifluy aiid pait of Adel or Zcila. However, as the proper 
Ethiepia m ght be of a different extent at different timo"', 
^p*i#t:cularly on the lidcs of Libya Interior and Libya Incognitny 
WC cannot pretend to fix, with any prcciiion, its fro;uici5. 

Ephorus apud Plin. ubi fup. Lycoivuron. fcholiall. adverf. xviii. 
Eustatii. in Dionyi. verf. Z 19 . Diod. Sic. 1. v. v Crantor in 
Plat, ubi fup. Makcfi.l. apud Prod. Ammi an.^Iarcem in. 

& >Eman. var. hill. J. iii. Huciiart. Phal. 1. iv. \ 33 . Jac. 

Perizon. fn Ailian. ubi l\\p. * Hi.rouot. Ain. & 1 . vii. 

Xenoph. Cyropaid. 1. viii. Homer, apud Sirabon.l I. li. ut 
ipfe Strab. 1 . i. & I. ii. Diod. Sic. 1. iv. J)io, J.\v p. 

Proi.. J. iv. Plin. 1. v. c. 8. Vid. Sc Homer, uliv. v. zy . 

Cellar, gcogr. ant. 1. iv. c. 8. fed. 3. I 

^ Never* 
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Kcverthelefji it fcems, for maay ages at leaft, to have been 
the fame tra£i which at this day comprehends the kingdoms 
of Dangola^ Sennar^ and Abajfta^ with part of Adel or Zeila ; 
and confequently to have taken up feventeen degrees of lon- 
gitude, and to have reached from the tropic of Cancer to 
within fix degrees of the Line. Ludolfus intimates, that the 
modern geographers, depending upon the authority of Pauks 
yovius^ have extended the fouthern limits of Ahajfia much 
farther; but at the fame tinie that author rightly obferves 
them to be guilty of a miftake. It is of no great confequence 
to our readers how this point flands, and therefore we lhall 
not dwell any longer i pon it 
P’^ferent 1 'he proper Ethiopia had various names given it by the 
9^mes of antrenfs. Sometimes they called it hid:a^ and its inhabitants 
Ethiopia, /ndianr ; which appellation they applied to many ot the re- 
jnoteft nations, as we have obferved in the hiftorv of the Ga- 
rGVMnies (A). This country, or at leaft a neighbouring part 

of 

I. xvii- Plik. I. v. c. 9. Prr*T.. ubi flip. Job. 
LincLK. in hid. -'Ethiop. 1 . i. c. 2. Golii not a; ad Alfraganum, 
p. 8?, 89. Gcogr. Nub. dim. i. par. 4. 

(A) Boebarf thinks, that the things, according to him, concur 
QaramanUi were a colony of the to render this conjedurc proba* 
Jmar.tes ov Hammanientes of Pliny ble : i. I'he Anamim in all like- 
and Solinus^ feated to the \V. of Ifhood deduced their name from 
the Greater Syrtit. This n^ion the word Anam^ which 

he grounds not only upon the might have denoted a Jheep in 
neighbouring fituation of thofe the Egyptian language, as a word 
nations, but likewife upon the compofed of the fame letters did 
afhriity of their names, for, as \'Ci Arabic, z. According to fome 
“Ct gar fignifies in Hehremt to in- authors, the idol of Jupiter^ in 
hetbity Gar- Aniante might origi- the territory of the Ammonite 
nally have denoted The halita- was called Ammon from the ram 
tion or dwelling of the Amantes ; that pointed out the fpoc of 
or rather “i.? ger, from the afore- ground his temple was creded 
iaid verb, may be naturally fup- upon. And it is well knoVV«», 
pofed to have fignified eolonusy that the Ammonite in the opinion 
ttd’venaySic. aaAiiitiiGar Aman- of the antients, were fo deno- 
/r Vill be equivalent to One^be- minated from Ammon or Arnmnn^ 
longing to a colony of the Amari- a name the E^yptiAns gave Ju* 
tes. The la^' nation th.at inge- fiter. 3. That part of Lthyay 
nious author' like wife believcE to where Myri feems to place the 
have been tlrf* f^mc with the Am- Anamimy abounded with (heep, 
monti or Ajtoniif whole name, wJiich fuppiicd the natives not 
by aneafy t/.infpofition of Irncrs only with food, but cloaths, and 
intirely agffcs wun that of Mo/ePs agreed very well in fituation with 
Anantm vL Ananutt. beveral the country of the Ammonii, 4 . 

The 
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of Libya^ was likewife denominated Atlantia and Mtheria^ 
according to Pliny and StrabOj or, as Hefychius will have it, 
Aeria. It alfo went, in very early ages, under the name of 
Hephenia. But we apprehend it to have been moft ufually 
tailed Abafene^ a word approaching very near, both in found 
and Hgniiication, to the modern Habajh^ Habejh^ or Abajia 5 
the true etymology of which will be exhibited to our readers, 
when we come to the hiftory of Arabia 

On the other hand, we hnd Chaldaa^ AJ/yria^ Perjia^ See. 
ftiled Ethiepia by fome very good authors ; nay, it muft be 
allowed, that the antients called all thofe countries, extending 
Ihemfc’.vcs beyond each fide of the Red Sea^ indifferently India 
or Ethiopia, The eafiern people at this day fometimes name 
that kingdom India^ which the Europeans call Abajfia^ par- 
ticularly the Perjians^ who for the moft part give the appella- 
tion of Siah Hindou or Hindis to an Abajfme or modern Ethi^ 
opian. It appears from fcveral authors, that the Red Sea 
itfelf went formerly under the name of the Indian Sea ; and 
Ludolfiis obferves, that the antients denominated all thofe 


® Pmn. 1. vi. c. to. Herodot. Strab. ubi fup. Hecych. 
Acath.\rchide:» Csidius de Mar. Rubr. 1 . i. c. 3. apud Phot, 
in bibliothcc. p. 1323. Philostorcius apud Thcodorct. 1 . liL 
c. 4. ahique mult. Vid. etiani Lb Grand, dilfert. ii. 


The idol of Jupiter Ammon had 
either ratn^ herns, or a . ram's 
head upon it ; which feemed to 
point at the origin of the word 
Anamtm. If we admit what Rr* 
chart has advanced on this occa- 
fion, the etymon of the name 
Rafumones or Na/amon^ applied 
to a neighbouring people, may 
eafily be difcovcrcd. For Na/a- 
mon^ on this fuppofition, muft be 
apparently the fame as JiD&t 'V[?3 
. ^Ta/e-Amon^ i. c. Homines Amon 
or Ammonii ; and confequencly 
the Rafamones^ as well as the 
Garamantes^ were a branch of 
the Anamim. That the Gara- 
mantes^ in their own tongue, were 
ftiled Gar - Amane, G er - Amane, 


or, by contravlion. Gar- Ante ^ 
Qer-jme^ &c. appears fnom the 
nantC of their metropolis Gara- 
ma, or, as the R ubi an geographer 
intimates it to have been deno* 
minateS in his time, Germa. This 
obfervation will go a good way 
towards confirming thofe inge- 
nious conjedlures w hich we have 
here inferted from the learned 
Bochart ; efpecially, fince Hero- 
dotus af}irin« that part of Libya 
adjacent to the country of the 
Ammonii to have been famous 
for the fliecp it abounded with. 
Thefc nations were nearly related 
to the Etbiopian^f as we learn 
from the fame Htjaotu^ (i). 


fl^ tierodot, /. iv. lly^in. in /. hr. S. Sic, /. iji, 

Plin. Lv,c. Sciiti, c. /S. G n x. 13. j%\ 6 . ,i!m. j, Bui}. 

iv. i. CJtt uJ />. gv#, | 

I nations 
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Called in 
Scripture 
Cuiil* 


The Hifiory of the Ethiopians. B* IV* 

nations under the Torrid Zone^ whofc names they were igno- 
rant of, Indians 

According to the fiws^ the Septuagint, the Vulgate^ 
and other verficiis (B), Cujh^ when taken for a country in 


e Procop. Gaz. comment, in i Reg. c. x. v. i. Jos. ScaliO. 
in comp, ecclef. ./Echiop. Theodor, in hill, ecclefiall. 1. i. c. 22 . 
Le Grand ubi fup. & I. Ludolf. hill. Aithiop. 1. i. c. 1 . 


(B) The cailern people affirm 
Cujl^ the fon of Canaan^ and 
granJfon of Haniy to have had 
a Ion whofe name was Uahafehi 
or Hahfdv\ the father of the 
Ahjjininns or E>^yptians, whom 
the Perfiiffis call Black Indians, 
The llehrciv grammarians deriee 
the word Habafchah^ which fig- 
urfic? Ethiopia^ from HahoufcL-u, 
which denotes a people railed 
from a mixture of dilTereot na- 
tions, originally of different coun- 
tries. According to IT LUrveht 
and others, Ahyfinsans^ iV«. 
livut and Furnif aie all com* 
prclicnucd under the word lla- 
The infplred ivritc/s arc 
fil'. iit as to Cuj/j the fon o\Ca* 
and hi> fon Uahajehi. IVc 
find mention made there only of 
Cup the fon of Ham^ and his 
fons Seicij Uii'ViIah^Sabtahy Raa- 
mah^ Subttcha^ and Nimrod, It 
is laid, that Atahia Felix went 
formerly under the name of Ethi- 
opia^ bec.iufc the AhyJJjniam^ who 
conquered .it, poflell'ed it for a 
long time. DboH-iren king of 
IPnan drove them from thence 
with the affiftance of the Perfians, 
Some autnors believe, that by 
Cujb upon the river Gihod is 
meant only tye antienc country 
of the Scythials upon the Arnxes, 
Herodotus iiUtnates, that the firll 


habitation this people had was 
upon the Araxes ; and that, being 
forced from thence by theMi/^k- 
get^, they paflfed this river, and 
retired into the country of the 
Cimmerians,, yufiin makes the 
P hafts and Araxes to be. as ic 
were, the limits of the *Sy>7/^/..»/ 
on the fouth fide. Diorlaus Si- 
culus fays, that the Scythians^ 
who weie near Media^ abode at 
lirll upon the Araxes^ and ih it 
the and MaJ]tigit< are dif- 
ferent branches of the Scythians, 
The words Cuthd and Cutha^ 
whence foiuc have deduced Scy- 
the, or Scuthu ure the fame as 
Cujh, The Chaldee^ generally 
]njc the Fan where the lubreivs 
ufe Schin^ and therefore fay Cut 
or Cuth inllcad of Cujh. 'J'he 
Cut b tans, who came to and in- 
habited the country of Samaria, 
did originally belong ro that pare 
of Media, which bordered upon 
the Cafpian Tea, and therefore 
moft have appertained to the 
Cup we arc fpeaking of. There 
are very fcnfible foot/lCj s of this 
name to be met with in variou:» 
parts round about this country, 
as the difirid of Cotacene ; the 
cities of Citamum, Cotomana, Cy- 
ta, Cotaca, Cot amber, Cot/ra ; the 
Cotyi, CoJJ'xi \ river of Cijfa^ 
Sec ( 2 ). 


{Z ) hihl. 'orient, 4^9, Ccn. x. 7, // rrdjt. /. i. r. 201. ^ /. Jv, 

j ..... w Ji. iJiul, »S/(. /. x’’. p. 

/• vx. V. 693* jSiepb, ant, tnpeit, ex ennnd, oVd//^. 4 i« 
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C. XIX. The Hifiery of the Ethiopians^ 

Scripture^ is always to be underftood of the Proper Ethiopia. 
This notion is fupported by Phihy Jofepbus^ Eupolemus in 
Eufebius^ Euflathius^ the author of the Alexandrian chro- 
nicoiiy and the concurrent teftimony of the Greek and Latin 
fathers. Notwithftanding which, Bochart^ depending upon 
the authority of fonathan'% Targum^ and fevcral plaufiblc 
arguments, affirms the land of Cujh to have been lituated in 
Arabia ; and confequently maintains, that CuJh never in 
Scripture denotes the Proper Ethiopia, But neither of ihefe 
opinions ought to be looked upon as llriAly true. For Cujh 
is foinetimes in Scripture undoubtedly to be taken for the 
Proper Ethiopia,^ as may be evinced not only by the great 
authorities above-mentioned, but fcveral circumftances like- 
wife, which evidently point at that country. And, on the 
other hand, it mull be allowed, that fume of the facred wri- 
ters give the name of CuJIj to the whole peninfula of Arabia^ 
or a part of ic bv)i Jcring upon the Red Sea^ or both. When 
the prophet fernmah afks his countrymen, JFhether the 
CusHiT E can change bis Jkin ? he mull be conlldered as having 
in his eye a proper Ethiopian. For the nation there pointed 
at was black, differing gieatly in coLmr from the fe^vs \ the 
prophet’s qucdioii being proverbial, of the fame imoi'rt vi^ith 
that common adage ol profane writers, to wajh the Ethio- 
pian Bi. ACiC!\iooR white. Now this cannot be under- 
llood of the AraU^ who were of much the fame complexion 
with the Jiws^ as Boihart himfelf not only allows, but 
proves ; wherras the Abajjhm^ or proper tUhbpiam^ might 
ealily and naturally have given o^cafion to fuch a proverb. 
In ilie book of Ifaiab wc^find Egypt. Pathros^ and Cvy®, 
joined together, and confequently Gujh taken for Ethiopia. 
For it appears from various authors, and even Lcehart him- 
fclf, that the land of Pathres was cither the Upper Egypt^ or 
a part of that country near the confines of Ethiopia ; and 
therefore Cujhy in tliis paffage, muff naturally refer to Ethio- 
piay lince the rcgii.n here denoted by that word was S. of the 
Upper Egypt ^ and contiguous to it. In delciue of our fccond 
• r.iTcrtion, fcveral p.dlagcs of Scripture may hkewife be pro- 
duced, When the Lord threatened Egypt w'lth utter defo- 
lation, he declared, ^'I'hat HE zvotild lay it xvajle from the tower 
of Syene to the border of CusH (C). Now that the borScr 

(C) Our readers will obferve, wc muft own ourfcives by no 
that, out of cotnplaiiancc to a means inclinable to :onie into ic. 
great number of learned men. The words in the original are : 
wc have here given this text the 

noil received interpretation ; tho* i, e. From MicdolI to S v£nh, 
6 t cini 



, 'HiJtorj of tho Ethiopians. B: 

^ Cush and the tower ^ Syene are intended here ko rej>re« 
lent two oppofite limits of Egyft^ cannot be denied ; arid 
that Syene was the Egyptian froritier on the fide of Ethiopia^ 
appears. from Pliny and Strabo. Wherefore Cujh here evidentlj 
denotes Arabia^ or at leaft that part of it adjacent to Egypt ^ 
which was diametrically oppofite to the Ibwer of Syene^ and 
not Ethiopia^ whofe border extended to that tower. Mofes^o 
wife Zlppora was a native of Cujh^ and at the fame time 


and the border of Cush : or From 
Migdol and Sy£N£, and to the 
border of Cusii. If we admit 
the iirft of thefe tranflationi^ wc 
mufl fuppofe an Ellipiis of the 
prepofition "ly betwixt '7i:)iio0 
and than Which nothing 

is more frequent in the Hebrew 
Scripture ; as may be inferred 
from Deut, xxxiii. 17. Mich. vii. 
1 2. and many other pafiages enu- 
merated by Noldius. If we pre- 
fer the latter, we mull admit 
a fuppreilion of the Copulative 1 
before r*T3lD, which is likewife 
extremely common in the origi- 
nal of the Old 7 ejiament^ as ap- 
pears from Gen, XX vii. 33. Cant, 
viii. 6. Jud. ix. 2. and an infinite 
number of other infiances pro- 
duced by the fame Noldius. fiow 
Migdol is the proper name of a 
town about twelve miles from 
Ptlufium^ on the A7/f, near the 
coafi of the Mediterranean^ and 
diametrically oppofite to Syene i 
and of courfe, in conjundtion 
with Syene ^ denotes the whole 
breadth of the land of Egypt^ 
agreeably to the prophet's inten- 
tion. This city we find roen- 
cioned by the prophet feremiab^ 
xKv. I. and xlvi. 14. who joins 
it with Tahpanbes^ or, as the 
Greeks called it, Daphne, and 
Daphm Pelufie^ another city in 


the neighbourhood of Pelufiumk 
This circumfiancc, in conjundiod 
with the Septuagint, which has 
there gv at Migdol, 

and €/r in Migdol, 

renders extremely probable the 
verfion of this pafiage, which wc 
would propofe to the confidcra- 
tion of our learned readers, lii 
the mean time we cannot but 
own ourfelves greatly furprifed 
at Cellarius, who has with fo 
much boldnefs infinuated, or ra- 
ther afiirmed, that the Greek in- 
terpreters have, in agreement 
with the Vulgate, tranfiaced the 
text at ^refent under confideration 
i'jo ^ipyn Kxi ipiofr 

’A/fl/iTTfe'K ' Whereas both the 
Vatican and Alexandtian MSS. 
of the Septuagint have it atfo 
N itty S' Ktti xeti lofo 

oe/6»r ’A/>3 ^/ot< 0' • Which, toge- 
gether with the Arabic verfiofi 
exprefiing it From Migdol and 
Asuan to the borders of li rHid- 
PiA, feems to render indifpucable 
what is here advanced ; and con- 
fcquently, to evince, that this 
famous palTige is fo far flbm* 
proving CuJh to point out At abia^ 
that, on the contrary, it evident- 
ly demonfirates that word fome^ 
times to denote tlie Proper Ztki* 
opia (3). 


(?) ffered^t. 1. ii. e. 30. Stfph, Byxant. de urh. CtsJhr, ^rof-r, ant. /, iv c. i. 
ytd, ettam ^al. Sd'tnJ. f/er:d^/c% 2S1. G? Conjit trt t^disrt -.'.ri'ord, partUuhK 
cum ennitat. Job. Gotrjr, 'I'ytnpii, *7i4» 
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C XIX. ^be Hiftory fff the Etlilopkns" 

a Midianite* The prophet Habakkuk makes the territories of 
Cujhan or CuJIj^ and Midian or Madtan^ to have been the 
fame, ^ojephus^ Ptolemy^ and St. "Jerom^ mention a city of 
Arabia on the coaft of the Red Sca^ called Madian. From 
all which we may infer, that part of Arabia at kaft goes fomc- 
times in Sciipture under the name of Cvfo. intimates, 

that Cujh was famous for the excellent topazes it produced. 
Now none of the antients have taken notice of the Ethiopian 
topaz ; whereas Pliny relates, that the beft topazes came from 
the Arabic illand (Ihitls or Chutis^ whofe name feems to have 
been the fame with CuJtj or Cuth^ A^atharckides Cnidius^ 
Diodorus^ and Strabo, have likewife mer.rioncJ this ifland. 
From hence, therch re, it appears, that foinc of the facred 
writers dcnoniiihiteJ at leali p.ir: of Arabia Cufh. In that 
day, f.ivs the JIjAI mejthigcrs go from in pApi, to 

make the careiejs Cu^hiti- s ajraid. See. Which menace may 
be fuppofed more properly to point at the Arob^, w»hom the 
Egyptians and others vifitcd in fhips on the Red Sra, than the 
Ethiopians, with whom they had a communication by hnd. 
But, to omit otlicr palDgcs that occur, both the drabs and 
Ethiopians might have very properly been ftilcd C tjhites, fines 
^hc dcfcciidcnts of Cu/h formed a great part of both nations. 
Nay, that the drabs ihcmfclves had the appellation of Etmo- 
pians, and AJiatic Ethiopians, clearly foLow’s from wliat has 
been advanced by Xenophon and Herodotus. I-Jowcver, we 
cannot help thinking, that theantient Hebrews riehtly looked 
upon the Ethiopians as the proper Cujhites, For 'ZcrcJys molt 
formidable army confifted chiefly of Cujhites, neighbours to 
tlic Libyans, i. c. the Ethiopians^ of whicii people only he js 
r;..l!efl king by the facred •hiitoiian ; though from Sir 
J\c'wiG> 2 , and what we have already obferved, it may be prtw^rd, 
that he was in pofl'eflion of all tlic dominions of SAac^ i. c. 
Egjpt, Libya, Tioglodytica, Arabia, Sir. Tl:e extremely 
numerous hoft he commanded adds great weight to liiis noticii. 
Pliny intimate::, that the Etltcpiayis, whom he dirtinguifiKs 
from the Arabians, were mafters of Egypt not long before 
tJic deftruction of Troy \ w^hich, confidcring that this period 
falls in with the time of 7,erah, brings no fmall acceflion of 
lirength to what is here advanced 

® Philo Jud/f.us, Hieroxym. Etjsff. Ft: statu. Aut^. chrer. 
Alexandr. aliiq; apud Bocharc. Phal. 1 . iv. c. 2. F.upoihm. apud 
Pufeb. de prasp. Twang. 1 . ix. Jonath. Targ. in Cen. x. 6. & 
allb. Exod. ii, 16. 21. Num. xii. i. Isai. xi. 11. Jer. xiii. 25. 
Ezek. xxix. lo. Habak. iii. 7. JoBxxvhi. 19. Ezek. xxx. 9, 
z Chron. xiv. 9. & xvi. Joseph, antiq. 1 i. c. 71 Pun. i. v. 
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W E cannot therefore allow, that Ludim is the only^ame 
given in Scripture to the Ethiopians^ as M. Boebart unde|r<* 
takes to proves. Moft of the arguments he ofim to evince 
this point are extremely frivolous, as our readers will find 
upon an examination of them, and the others not of any 
confiderable force. But, fuppoiing them to prove, that the> 
word Ludiniy in all places of Scripture he cites on this occa* 
lion, is to be underftood of i[\t Ethiopians^ which is the utmoft 
that he could ever have pretended to ; yet it will not follow 
from hence, that Ethiopia is never called Cujh by any of the 
ficrcd writers. Such an alTertion cannot be maintained, tho* 
it Ihould be granted, as we are willing to do, that part of 
the E:u 7 ///i took up their habitations in Ethiopia. And yet 
ftfvcral learned men have come into Bocharfs opinion 
Different 'I'hk aiitijiits believed the blacknefs of the Alaffines or 
nations cf Akiffimam to be occafioncd by the intenfe heat of their cli- 
l::hiopia. jriare, and therefore < ailed them fltbiopians. We find them 
likewifc called /Eiherii and Aerit by Hefyehius^ Pliny ^ and 
.V/r.j/ ;. Pliny relates, that the Blemwyes^ an Ethiopian nation 
fv vtcvi neur the borders of Elgypty had no heads, their mouths 
and eyes bcirg fixed on their hreafts. This ought undoubtedly 
to be looked upon as fabulous, and might poflibly proceed > 
f.i in their having very ihort necks. However, that fome 
Tite7r,n:yan captives exhibited an extremely odd appearance at 
« we learn from Vopifens, 1 l\\^ Nohata inhabited one 

1 f t!ie banks nf the Nile^ near the ifland Elephantine^ having 
reoioved thither from Oafts^ in order to have a watchful 
<.',c upon, and r^refs the ^ourfes of» lYw. Blemmyes. Some 
anthois refer the Troglodytes to Egypt ^ and others to Ethiopia. 

that as it will, they were a very favage nation, living in 
«.:acs, accord ng to Straboy feeding upon ferpents, lizards, 
and having a language confifting of no articulate founds, 
nut rcfcmbling the fhrleking of bats, according to Herodotus. 
The Nubuins we find juft mentioned by the antients as a 
people of Ethiopia^ but nothing particular related of them. 
Some authors ali’ert the Pygmies to have been a canton of the 
Troglodytes y and others one of the Nubians. But it is gene-* 
rally agreed, that they had their ficuation not far from the 

c. 9.%x emend. P. Harduini. Si rab. I. xvii. Joseph, apud Boch. 
ubi fup. Hieronym. apud Cellar. 1 . iii. c. 14. Ptol. in Arab. 
Plin. 1 . xxxi. c. d. Agatharchioes Cnidius, Djod, Sic. 
Strab. apud Boebart. Phal. J. iv. c. 2. Xenoph. Cyropsed. 1 . viii. 
iicRODOT. l.iii. c. 114. & feq. & 1 . vii. c. 69. Philostrat. in 
vJu Apollon. T,an. 1 . vi. c. i. Nbwton’s chronol. p. 236. 
Hcrodot. 1 . ii. c. ito. Plin. I. vi. c. 29. P. Hardvin. in 
chronol. vet. tpft. p. 57. ^ Bocuart. Phal. J. ir. c. a. 
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C. of the Ethiopians^ 

BtUopu (bdre bf the Rid Sfa. Nonmfus in Photius tells us, 
that rhe^ i9€te extremeljr black, and hairy all over. 
Moft of thefe nations are repraftnted by Strabo as inconfider- 
able, and little better than fo many gangs of robbers. Bochart 
thinks, that the Troglodytes^ including the Pygmies or Pygmeei^ 
were ftilcd by the Hebrews i. e. Succhai^ from 

fucchah, a den ; for that word fignifies as well a cave or den, 
as a tent. Hence, it is natural to fuppofe, the Troglodytie 
, towti Succhay on the coaft of the Red Sea^ mentioned by 
Plinyy the modern Suaquemy the feat of a Tutkijh Bafliaw, 
deduced its name. In fipport of this notion it may be ob- 
feived, that the Septuagint and Vulgute vcrlions render 
Tp«yAo/uTA/, TtoghdyteVy a word derived apparently from 
!. c. a cave^ deny pafjligey &c. and rank this people 
among the CuJhiteSy Libyansy and other nations, that formed 
tho numerous army of Sefac, The Aualita or Ahalita were 
feated hear the yf<i/7//7/Vgulph ; which is all that we have to fay 
of them. AgntharchideSy DtodoruSy Strabo y Ptolemy y and 
Agdthimerusy inform us, that the Strutk:phagiy who lived 
up^ oftriches as big as flags, were feated immediately to the 
foiith of the Memnones. I'he Acridophagiy Ckehnophagiy Ich- 
th^ophagiy Cynamolgiy EUpbaniophagiy Rhizophagiy Sperma^ 
tophagiy Hylophagiy Ophiophagiy &c. derived their names from 
the loc-jfls, tortoiles, filb, bitches milk, elephants, they 
fed upon. The Acridophagi were vciy fniall, fwift, black, 
and fliortdived, the oldtft of them not exceeding forty years 
of age. 'rhey ufed locufts for food, with which they were 
plentifully fupplied by certain winds that covered their country 
with them, as we learn from Diodorus and Strabo, As foV 
the Chclonophagiy they covered their hbufes with the fhells of 
tortoifes, and lived upon their flclh. The Ichthyophagi occu- 
pied a maritim part of Ethiopiay bordering on the Red Seay 
and not far from the frontiers of Egypt- As they lived upon 
all kinds of fifh, large as well as fmall, Aben- Ezra takes them 
to be the Tziim of the PPdlmift, to whom (tod gave 
the heads of Leviathany under which name, according to 
•ih^t author, Alofes comprehends all fifli of a v^ft fizc, for 
meat, l^his notion Teems to receive fome acccflion of ftrengtli 
from feveral circumftanccs. The Troglodytes made their very 
bread of the flefli of fifhes dried in the fun. The Pfalmifl, tn 
the paflage referred to, is fpeaking of Pharaoh and the Egy- 
ptiansy who were drowned in the Red Seay and afterwards 
thrown upon the Troglodytie ihore. Tziim properly imports 
a nation inhabiting a barren dry country, fuch as was chat of 
the Troglodytes ; and other texts of Scripture, compared with 
this, not a ^ttle favour fiicb an opinion. They built their 
lioufes of whalebones, and fhells of (iflies. The j^ibs ferved 
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for rafters, and the jaws for ppruits. ’, They fi|4 ^eir 
nttte with fifJa. Some of them ini^ited tiaves ^ 
formed by vaft quantities of fea-weed- from timO/im'iiii^e 
thrown on (hore, and confolidated by the force of the- tide 
beating upon it, and perpetually bringing a frefli acceffion of, 
matter to it, together with the heat of the fun, ^roln tbis> 
as well as fiom what has been advanced by feveral audior^ it 
appears, tliat the Red Sea was exceeding fhallow at ceitt^ 
times ; that it was covered with an immenfe quantity of this 
fea-weed, which gave it a very green colour ; and that from 
hence tlie ilehrewt denominated it Q’ yam fuph, i. e. The 
J'ea of the weed. I'hc Cynamolgi kept great numbers of dogs, 
in order to hunt wild beaAs, and fometimes fed upon bitches 
milk. Phny faouloufly relates, that they had dogs heads. The 
ELphantophap feem to have had their Atuation in the foutbern 
pans of Eihioputi and deftroyed elephants in a very dextrous 
manner, as will be related ellewhere. The Rhizophagi were 
feated not far from the conflux of the AJlaboras., Ajlttpus^ 
and the Eile. I’heir territory abounded with morafl'ts, that 
produced a great number of canes, whofe roots ferved thcxpi 
for food, i'he Spermatophagi and Hylophagi formed twts 
neighbouring cantons j the firft of which fed upon the fruits 
that fell from the trees in the funimer, but the reft of the 
year upon a fwcet plant, with a ftalk fomethin" rcfcmbling 
that of a turnep j and the latter, with their wives and chil- 
dren, upon the buds and tender (hoots of trees. Tire EIyh~ 
genes, neighbours to the plephantophagiy lived tor the ntoft 
part in the woods, and generally llcpt on trce,<. Their cu- 
rious method of killinglions, leopards, and other wild beafts, 
we (hall hereafter deferibe. The Pamphagi ufed every thn;}r 
indifcriminately for food ; and the Agriephetgi fed upon tl.c 
flelh of wild beafts. The Ophiopbagi or Serpent- eatets inha- 
bited a very fertile traft, as we learn from Piiny. The Ethio- 
pian Anthropophagi or Man-eaters, mentioned by Marcteinus 
and Ptolemy, feem to have been the Cafres, and not a people 
of Proper Ethiopia. As for the Gapachi, Ptoemphanes, Cj - , 
tadupi, Pechini, Caiadra, and other obfeure Ethiopic tribes * 
we know nothing of them but their hare names. '1 be num- 
bot of nations inhabiting aotient Ethiopia wilt not furprife us 
when we have (een Ludolfns's deicription of the kingdom of 
Ahyjfmia s (O). 

This 

« Hekodot. 1. iv. Phu,6strat«s & CtEsiAs Chidius apud 

^Pbuf. 

(D) To the clans or tribes the following: t.TheHippopAa- 
bcK enumerated may be added gi or Horjt eaters of Agatbemt- 





Thu towns of any Cin'es. 

- corifiderabi? note, ,.;>ii^4^r^^^^ Axome^ the metro- Auxume. 

pckljs iojirrian and Nonnofus in Phor 

iiiiSf undoubU^y city as the modern Axuma^ 

or, as the Ahajfinei t^ ^jcjum. The noble palace, beau- 

tiful {Iru^ures, thf^ pty was fornierly fo famous for, 
fufficientl}' appear from the prefent repiains of it. It (lands 
about forty-five Portuguefe leagues from the Red Sea, and in 
14 ^ 30' N. lac. It looks now lil^e a village, being almoft 
totally ruined, and fcarcely afFording (belter to an hundred 
inhabitants. Some authors relate, that there may be feen 
here the remains of a magnificent temple, which have fup- 
ported thcrnfelvcs againft the injuries of time. 'I'he Portu- 
guefe, who firft vifiTed this country, called Axuum corruptly 
Chaxumo or QaJJumo. Behind the temple above-mentioned, 
which was an hundred and ten feet in length, had two wings 
on each fide, and a double porch, with an afeent of twelve 


(leps, (land fev^ral oheli(ks of difierent fizes, and otiicr'i have 
been thrown down by the Turks. Arnongil the rui)biih is 
a great fquare (cone^ on which appears fome part nf an antient 
inlcription, fo efiaced by time, that it is not legible, and 
nothing can be diftinguilhed except fome and Lafin 

letters, and the word Bajilius. When the monarchs 


were formerly crowned here, they fat on a throne of ftone 
in the inner porch of the aforefaid temple. PjAchis or Pjel- 
cha, Prc?mus, through which marched in his 


Phot. Agai II arcuides Cnidius dc Mar. Ruhr. 1 . iii. in excerptis 
Photii. Dioo. Sic. l.iii. Strab. l.xvi. Sc 1 . xvii Mel. 1. iii. 
c. 8. &' alib. Pun. 1 . vi. €.*24. 29. 3b. & alib. pall. Arriak. 
in peripl. Mar. lirythr. Joseph, antiq. I. ii. c. 5. Olympiodo* 
Rus apud Photium, p. 112. Ptol. 1. iv. c. 8. Fi. wius Vo- 
piscus in Prob, c. 17. Procop. de bell. Perf. 1 . i. c. 19. Zc^im. 
1 . i. c. 71. Antonmn. itincrap, Steph. Dv/.ant. dc urb A.m- 
MIAN. MaRCELLIN. i. X. C. 4. DiONYS. Af. V. 220. ClAl iJlAN. 
de Nil. V. 19. Agathemir. 1 . ii. C. 5. Nonnuj Dionyf. 17.. 
A'Iarcian. Herac i I o.t. in p^riph 


.!(«/# who were bounded on the 
;j(bacK by the northern borders of 
, Lihja IncogHita. a. The Ma- 
eroiii, a powerful nation, fome 
of whom attained to the age of 
an hundred and twenty years, 
according to Herodotus . 3. The 

not far from the Nubian 


city Tenupjis upon the Nile. :iU 
whofe quadruped:*', even tli^eic- 
l^iantb thcmfclves vver^* v\'aK"*L’t 
cars. 4. The a ino>in 

tainous people concinuid'y e'.; 
ployed in hunting cf elcpiLincs 
( 4 ). 


f 4 ) Hersd9t, /, Iii, Agothemtr. /. ii* c, 5 . r.;:/, ( ;o. 
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£/&/d^fc expedition, ftopd upon the wcftern tttnkof the^i/f ; 
but their true iituation cannot be difcovered. Napata^ 
Can/face queen of Ethiopia refided, was on the oppofite biiift ; 
but in what dire£^ on it is to be fought for, tire cannot prc- 
cifely inform our readers. Ptolemy mentions two towns called 
Pnmis or Primis^ one of which might poffibly have been the 
Premnis of Strabo. The emporia or marts of Malis^ Mondus^ 
Abalis^ Mofylon^ Coloe^ and Opone^ probably made a good 
figure in antient times, though we have no particulars of mo- 
ment handed down (o us concerning them. Petronius reduced 
Pfelcha^ Pretmis^ and Napata^ in the above-mentioned expe- 
dition, rafiiig Napata^ and leaving a garifon of four hundred 
men in Prerinis^ with provifions for two \cars. Pliny men- 
ti‘«ns a city of the Nubians upon the Nile called Tenupfn^ 
with which poilibly cither Couxa^ Nuvaloy Galva^ Duncala 
or /r/'iV, all ph^ced by the Nubian geographer near the conflux 
of the Nile and the AJlaboras^ may correfpond. Duncala^ 
the Dumcala of Jacutus^ the Dungala of LeOy and the pre- 
fent Dcngolay the capital of the Nubians^ all whofe cities are 
feated upon the Nilcy feeins to bid the faireft for it. None 
of the other towns taken notice of by the old geographers 
defjrvc the leaft attention h. 

Ethiopia, as appeals from the beft modern geographical 
ea/uf, deferiptions of Ahaffta^ as well as the antients, was extremely 
mountainous ; though we find no mountains of note taken 
notice of by the antients, exetpt the mounts GarbatUy and 
Elephas or Phalangis. VVhether or no the mountains of 77 ^rr, 
the highell of which is Lamalmo>ty beginning about two days 
journey from the Red Sea, anfwer* to cither of ihefe, we fhall 
not prefume to afTert ; though that they did, by the iituation 
afligned them, ftems not improbable. Be that as it will, the 
path over Lamabnon, whofe afeent is vafliy fteep and dan- 
gerous, is fo narrow, that the perfon who gives way to an- 
other there falls headlong into an abyfs, and is irrecoverably 
Joft. Several provinces of Abaffia, to wit, Bagemdra or Ba- 
gemeder, Gyam, IVaUka, Shewa, &c. are but one cojitinuud 
chain of niuuntains, the principal of which are thofe of Am- 
hara and Samen. I'he Aorni, as the Ahajfines call them, are 
jugged rocks of fuch an inqrcdible height, that the Alps and 

Strab. Mei.. Plin. Arrian. Ptol. Marcian. Hbracl. 
Stefh. ByzANT, ubi fup. Nonnosus apud Phot. n. 3. p. m. z. 
Golii notaead Alfraganuni, p. 90, 91. Geogr. Nubienf. clim. n 
par. 4. Leo African. 1 . vii. c. ult. Francisc. Alvarbz. 
c. 17. k apud Golivm, ubi fup. I. Ludolf. in comment, ad 
bift. JEthiop. p. 25 1, 252, & feq. Vid. etiam Ludolf. 1 . ii. c. 1 1. 
tc hi GftAMt); dime. ii. 
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Pyrentis are but low hills in comparifon of them. Curtius 
relates, that the Indians called a famous rock in their country 
as being above the flight of a bird ; but that author 
miftakes the etymology, fince the word, from what has been 
here obferved, cannot be looked upon as of Greek extradtion. 

Amongft the mountains, and even frequently in the plains 
of JbaJJja^ arife ftcep and craggy rocks of various forms, feme 
refembiing towers, others pyramids, fo even on the fides, 
that they feem to be the cffedl of labour and art ; infomuch 
that men, cattle, Cffr. are craned up by the help of ladders and 
ropes. 'And yet the tops of thefe rocks are covered with 
woods, meadows, fountains, fifli-ponds, tfr. which very co* 
pioufl^ fupply the animals feated thereon with all the conve- 
niencies of life, l^he moft remarkable of thefe recks is Ge^ 
flyen or Amha-Gejhen^ on the coniines of Amhara^ towards 
Shewa^ prodigioufly fleep, in the form of a caftle built of 
freeftone, and almoft impregnable. Its fummit is about half 
a Portuguefe league in breadth, and its circumference at the 
bottom near half a day’s journey. The afeent at firft is eafy, 
but afterwards fo fteep and rugged, that the Abajfine oxen, 
which will otherwife clamber like goats, muft be craned up 
and let down with ropes. Here the princes of the blood 
were formerly confined, in low cottages amongft flirubs and 
wild cedars, with an allowance barely fufficient to keep them 
alive. There is, according to Kircher^ in the province of 
Gosam^ a rock fo curioufly hollowed by nature, that at a 
diftance it refembles a looking-glafs. 3 and oppofite to this 
another, on the top of which Nothing can be fo fofily whif- 
pered, but that it may be heard g great way off. Between * 
maiw of thefe rocks and mountains are vaft profundities or 
abyfles, which appear moft dreadful to the eye. The natives 
call every one of the rocks above-mentioned Amha^ as Amba- 
Salaniy Amba^GeJhen^ Amba^Dorhoy Amha^Damo^ Aiuba-Samety 
&c 

In fo mountainous a region as Ethiopia the air cannot r/;- 
• always alike, and perhaps there is no country in the world 
where fo many different feafons may be found in fo fmall a Eihiopisi. 
compafs. T'he Ethiopicy as well as the oppufite coaft of the 
Red Seoy together with thofc low open places called by the 
modern Abajjhu^ Kolla^ and tfic illands of this fea, are into- 
krably fcorched by the folar rays in the fummer-feafon, N.‘y, 

• Strab. 1. xvii. Agathemer. geogr. 1. ii. c. 15 . Ludolf. 

1 . i. c. 6 . Curt. 1, viii. P. Balthazar Tellez, apud Ludolf. 
ubi fup. ut &c ipfe Ludolf. in comment, ad hift. ./Ethiop. pajl^ 

Lb Grand, differt. ii. Athan. Kirch, in mufiirg. univerf. t. iii. 

1. ix. c. 6. 
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Grtgery the AbaJJine related the heat in the ifland of $uaqutma 
or ouaquena to be fo intenfc, as to excoriate any part of the 
body, melt hard Indian wax in a cabinet, and fear a garment 
like red-hot iron. However, the air is much more temperate 
in the mountainous parts ; nay, acconling to father i'etleZy 
the fummer heats are milder in fevcral diflritlscf Ahajfia than 
in Portugal ; and even in Samen the cold is more dreaded 
than the heat. In f(»mc provinces of Ethiopia the winter is 
extremely fevere, in others as warm as the fummer in feveral 
parts of Eur:p^\ I'he Eihiopians have little or no fuov/, but 
only a fmall fort of hail, that loinetimcs covers thc'tround, and 
at a dillance looks like fnovv. Krv-quent and dreaih’ul thun- 
dtrs, however, they have.* attended with tcmpvf} ., that terrify 
both man and beaft, which pri*c*eed tlio t xcrfllve v.iri’jl/ 
of air. Lhdolfus thinks, that Vtii'gory'w four ftafons, dJatzau^ 
^Tzadai^ Hagaiy and Cramt^ ate in reality hut three ^ to wit, 
the fpring, liimmer, and winter. "I'he fpring h».p/in3 on the 
twenty-fifth clay of Srptemlm ' ; the fummer conlifis of two 
parts, the firft called Tzadaiy beginning upon the twenty- fifth 
of December^ and the fecond denominated Hagai in the Ahaf- 
fine tongue, commencing on the twenty-fifth^of j l.dUy, 
Cramt^ or the winter, concludes tlie Elthlcpic year, /'he 
climate here in general is fo healthy, tli.it it is no uncommon 
tning for the natives to arrive at an hundred years of age. 
However, towards the beginning of the fpiing, that is^to 
fay, in the months of Sepi€f?iber and Oclolt:r^ an epidemic 
fometimes makes great, havock amonpfl: the inhabitants 
of Tigre k. ^ 

The days and nights in Ethibpia^ as Ijing betwixt the 
tropic of Cancer and the Line^ are for tlie mod part nearly 
c^qual. The winds that blow on the mountains are, generally 
fpeaking, falubrious and pleafant ; but the atniulphcie over 
the plains, for want of them, llagnates, and becomes un- 
•wholfome. The wind Sendoy however, is far from being 
beneficial to the AbaJJines, It is a whirlwind fo impetuoufly 
violent, that it throw's down all before it; and theirfoic lif 
feme refpeft may feem to anfwcr its name, vdn’ch in the 
Amharic dialed fignifies a ferpent or fnalce. Gregory told 
LudoJfus^ that it might be feen, and reprcfeiitcd an iminenfc 
ierpent, whofe head moved on the ground, and the body 
' crcifted itfelf in curls and windings up to the (ky. 'I'hc foil 
in thofc parts capable of cultivation is extremely ferlile, and 
produces vail quantities of grain, pulfe, and fruit. Metals 
Iikcwife, particularly gold, minerals, vegetables, and a fur- 

Nonnosy.s apud Phot. n. 3. p. m. 2. Grecor. Agassi h. 
.apud lob. Ladolf. hift. j£thiop. I. i, c. 5. 
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f ^riftng variety of animals, it abounds with ; but thefe our 
eaders will expeft a defcription of in another place. We 
find it aflerted by the btft authors, that the JbaJJines have 
fometimes two, and fometimes three, harvefts in a year. 

They neither low nor mow for the fake of their cattle, the 
perpetual heat, and continual diftillation of moifture from 
the mountains, producing grafs in great abundance, and co- 
vering the fields with a moit beautiful verdure through all the 
dift'erent feafons of the year. Though they have molt deli- 
cious grapes, and honey i i very cheap aniongft them, yet they 
almoft intirely confine ihcmfelves to milt- liquor, which is 
not very unlike that brew»ed in fome parts of Europe * (D). 

Ok all the rivers ihzx. vjzttx Jithiotiu^ the molt fame. us \sRhjeys, 
the A7/V, which has its fource in ttsat country. Many ofTbe Nile.* 
the antient geographers, and in particular Ptolcm^ placed tlie 
fountains ot this river beyond the Line, on feme mountains 
which they called tre rnoLoitains of the rn%',n. But the mo- 
derns, particularly the Portuguefe^ h.ivc difeovered tins to be 
a miltake. What they have advanced on this head has bcer>, 
in a great meafure, confinned by Greg'^ry the Abajjxne in a 
letter to the famous ^Job Ludolfus, According to that curious 
perfon, the fpring-head of the Nile firft appears in a traft 
called Secut^ upon the top of Denghiy near the frontiers of 
Gojatriy to the W, of Bar/mdraj Dara^ the lake of Tzanoj 
and Bada^ P'rom thence it takes its courfc towards Amharay 
leaving Gojarn on the right, and Bagemdra on the left. Having 
palled the limits of Amharay and Jn fuch a manner furrounded 
the kingdom of Gojarn, as always to leave it on the right, 
it walhes the confines of Walcka, and then approaches the 
farthell; bounds of Alugara and Shewa, Then, running be- 
tween Bizauia and it comes into the country of the 

Chankala^ ; from whence, winding to the right, and gradu- 
ally leaving the wtdLrn climate on the left, it advances to- 
wards the kingtlom of Snviar, But, befoie its arrival there, 

it is greatly increafed by the accellion of two large rivers from 

• 

* Strab. 1. xvii. Grko. Alasc. vh[ fap. PP. Hzeronyni. 

I.ui». Bali iiAV.. 'Pjii.Lr M endlz. & loii. LuDOLy. 

pair. . • 

(D) This appears from what thors aflirm thi-? liquor to iiavc 
the young AhajJiniun told the been cxtratHcd from millec, as 
learned gentleman bcreaficr men- well as barlcy» and in flavour 
cioned at Jiru/alem, and receives ami excellency to have equate 
feme accellion of ftrengtli from wir.c * 5 ). 
pioArus and Strabo, 'i'liofc au- 
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the eaft, to wit, the Tacaza falling out of Tigr^y and the 
Guangua defcending from Dambea. After taking a view of 
the kingdom of Sennary it moves to the borders of Dongolcy 
and fo to the kingdom of Nubia (£)• From hence, turning 
to the right, it reaches at laft a region called Abrimy where 
its ftream becomes unnavigable by reafon of the cliffs and 
rocks, and foon afterwards enters Egypt. The travelers 
therefore from Sennar and Ab^ia^ after having pafTcd thro’ 
Niibia^ leave the Nile to the £. and crofs upon camels a de- 
iert of fifteen days journey, where neither tree, water, nor 
any thing clfc but fand, is to be fecn. From Ahrim it con- 
tinues its courfe to Rtf or Upper Egypty where the above- 
mentioned travelers again come up with it ; and, after having 
ti averfed the kingdom of Egypt in a northern dire^ion, empties 
itfelf into the mediterranean near Alexandria. Father Pay%y 
who viewed the fountains of the Nile himfelf, fays, that the 
fource of this river confifts of two round fpring-heads, very 
deep, upon an eminence, the ground about which is quaggy 
and marfhy. However, the water does not iffue out imme- 
diately from thefe two fpring-heads, but from the foot of the 
hill, about a mufqiiet-ihot from whence, towards the eaft, 
the river begins to flow. Then, winding to the north about 
the fourth part of a Portuguefe league, it receives another 
river, and a little farther two more from the eaft, foon after 
which it inlarges itfelf with the addition of fevera! other 
ftreams. Laftly, about a day’s jr^urncy farther it fwallows up 
the river Jema ; and, after flowing twciitv Portuguefe leagues 
in a weftern dire£tion, tuhis to the eaft, and plunges itfelf 


(B) It is obfervable, that Gre- 
gory here diflinguilhes the king- 
dom of Sennar from that of Ru- 
biu^ though at prefent they are 
looked upon to be the fame. 
However, in our opinion, 
gory's authority is fuperior to 
that of Pemet and the mifliona- 
iries, upon which that of the 
modern geographers depends. We 
iinfl no mention of Sennar in any 
of that numerous tribe of Orient 
iai and other authors cited by 
the excellent Go/ius in his incom- 
parable notes upon Alfraganm^ 
thof^h they take notice l^th of 

(0 NobhnJ. clirO. i. par. 3. /« 


Nuba or Nubia 9 and the country 
of the Fungi. Wherefore it Ihould 
feem probable, that Sennar is 
only a part of Nubia, or clfe a 
kingdom different from it. The 
Nubian geographer intimates, 
that in his time the city of Sign- 
na, probably Sennar, was an in- * 
confiderable place, and its diftridt 
or territory dillinft from the 
kingdom of Nuba or Nubia. Lu- 
doljus makes the modern king- 
dom of Sennar to be the fapie 
with the country of the Fungi, 
and a part of the antient Nulia 

(s). 

•LuJalf. hifi,,^tki'tp,}t,l ,e. z. 
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into a vaft lake (F). It is remarkable, that all the rivers of 
Eihtoptaj at any confiderable diflance from the ocean, except 
the Haipa%9 rifing in Hangota or Angote^ and the Hawajh or 
Aoaxt running through the kingdoms of Dawara and Fata- 
gara or Fategur^ flow into the Nile^ Th^ Euftan winds 
contribute little or nothing to the inundations of the Nile^ as 
feme authors have imagined ; nor the fnow melted from the 
Ethiopian mouni 2 Xns^ according toothers. This has been clearly 
evinced by Seneca and Ludolfus* But the prodigious mafs of 
waters flowing from all parts, and proceeding from the im- 
moderate fhowers with which the countries under the Torrid 
Zone are wafbed, when the fun returns into the winter iigns, 
undoubtedly occafions them. Juba makes the Nile to have 
had its fource in Mauritania^ as we learn from Ammianus 
Marcellinus ; which runs counter to fadf, as well as moft 
other authors who have treated of this river. Perhaps he 
might extend the fouthern parts of Mauritania as far as the 
Niger^ which agreed almoft in all points with the Nile^ as 
juft obferved ; and therefore miftake the latter for the former, 
which he might falfly imagine had its rife in Mauritania^ 
becaufe it ran by the borders of that region. Strabo counte- 
nances this opinion, when he intimates, that the rivers in the 
fouthern parts of Mauritania abounded with animals and ve- 
getables like thofe produced in and about the Nile (G). The 
modern AbaJJines^ tho" they are not ignorant of the fountains 
from which the Nile deduces its fource, are far from being 


(P) This is probably the lake 
of Tzanuy through which «the 
Nile pafles, flill preferving the 
colour of its own water. From 
hence, turning to the fouth, it 
walhes on the left hand the prin- 
cipal kingdoms of Abafia^ to 
wit, Bagtmdra^ Ambara, WaUka, 
^befwa^ Detmota^ &c. and takes 
klong with it the rivers of thofe 
countries, to wit, the Bafile, 
7nobba^ Kecem^ Jtma^ Rcma^ and 
IVencitn Then on the right hand 
farroanding Gejam^ and fwelled 
with the Muga, Ahaja^ Afvjari^ 
Tmei^ Gult, and 7 a«/, all rivers 
of that region, it bends again 
towards the well i leaves Ahajpa 

(6) Greg, AAA. Apud Lvdolf. /. I c 
f. Ui, 1^3, (7) 


€pon the right ; and runs in a 
northern direflion through feve- 
ral thirlly nations, and Tandy de- 
fertj, in order to fertiliste Egjpt 
with its inundations ^ 6 ). 

(G) It is not improbable, that 
the Segelmeffa was one of thefe 
rivers mentioned by Strabo ; fince, 
according to the Nubian geogra- 
pher, it nearly refembled the 
i\7/r, ill almoll all particular;. 
Nay, we are told, that the river 
^us at piefent fertilizes all the 
adjacent country by its inunda- 
tions, as the Nile does Egypt } 
which adds no fmall weight la 
the authcrity. of Strabo ( 7 ). 


S. L:Mf. comment, ad hift. 

Nkht^nJ. Mciiy Pt la Croix, &c* 

perfectly 
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perfeflly acquainted with the courfe of that rivec Jt 
leaves them. However, the conftant and antient tradition 
aniongft them is, that near a certain mountain^,, at foino 
diftance from the city of Sinmir^ it divides itfelf into, two 
ftreams, one of which runs to the weftward, and forms the 
river and the other in a northern diredlion takes its 

courfe through F.gypt. This we learn from the Nubian geo- 
grapher, who at tiie fame time intinnaU's that the cbanel 
running to the e.;ft of this mount.iin, wMrering Nubia and 
the land of Egypt^i is divided in the Lciv^r Egypt into four 
parrs, three or which fall into the Syrian fea, and the other 
difch*:rges itfelf into a fait lake near Alexandria, It is piQ- 
bahle, that the reparation of thefe two ftreams is caufed by 
fome rocky mountain meeting the river above-mentioned, and 
fplittiirr it into two chanels. Leo Africanus adds great 
weight to the authority of the Nubian geograpiier, whvn he 
afi u^, that the Nile flows through the region of the 
Nigritci\ I'he AhaJJincs^ according to Gregory ^hove-nicn- 
tioned, r»\‘, that the Niger feparates from the Nile in the 
country of Dcngola ; that the greateft flow of water pafles 
into Egypt \ and that the other ftrearn, defeending towards 
the region < f Ekvoy^ at laft throws itfelf intp the Atlantic 
ocean. All wdjich feems to be confirmed by what we have 
lately obfcrvcd from Hvfcdoius ; as well as by the exprefs 
teftimonv of Plkiy. Kor that autht>r afllires us, that the Nile 
and the Nigtr agree in colour and tafte of water i produce 
the fame forts <»f reeds, papyrus, and animals^ and increafe, 
as well as oveiflow, at the fAinc fcafons. If the above- men- 
t.oiied |).ii:t!\ulari» be admitted, it feems pofTible for the king 
of Ahajta cither fo to ftop up the fountains of t!ie Nile^ or 
fo to divert thr* courfe of the river proceeding immediately 
from thence, thru Egypt Ihould not be overflowed ; which 
would prove thf total ruin of that kingdom. 'This receives 
ibme acceflion of ftrength from Ehnacinm^ wd>o relates, that 
the khalif Aln/hmfir fcr.t Michael the pairian h wiih magni- 
ficent prtfent:* to the monarch, ro pievail upon hina 

TO open the cliancl that conveyed water to Egypi^ which 
for fome time had been ftt'pped. His petition mat prince 
immediately granted. The coafoqucncc of which was, that 
the AV/f, which had before greatly failed, rofc three jards in 
one night, and rendered the land of Egypt as capable of cujl 
tivddon as ever. This has induced fume authors to aflert, 
that the Grand Signor pays^n annual tribute to tlie l^ing of 
ylbajjia^ that bis Egyptuiv fobjerfts may enjoy all the advan?- 
. tages of the Nile*% inundations, which their anceftors have 
dofie. Grevorj^ cited above, intimated to Ludolfus^ that he 
\idd heard txoni Com^ A!rjJivi: of undoubted veracity, thax 
7 
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near the Cataracts of the Nile the land to the eaft was a per- 
ftSt plain ; and that, by only opening a pafllige through one 
mountain for this livcr, it would flow rather that way than 
\tito iht Mediterranean through (H) Egypt. However, we 
:muft own ourfclvcs far from being certain as to this point ; 
though a gentleman of great learning and veracity has in- 
formed us, that he met with a young Aoaj]ine at Jernfulcm^ 
who intimated to him, that fuch a kind of notion ftil] piie- 
vailed amongft his countrymen. The prefent Rthhpians call 
their pari of this river /ihawi^ though in the old Ethicpic 
language we find it Itiled Gejon or Gevjony probably by an 
antient miftake from the Greek word Ti'ov Gcon^ or Hebrew 
Gihon^ Gen. u. \[i^. fince fome authors have imagined that 
river t«:) be the Nile. 'I'lie prophets Jeremiah and Ifaich give 
the river under confidcr<*.tion the name of Smr ur ^ 

\ e. The black river fr.'in the colour or its w^ter, as iIh; 

Greeks did that of and the Latins Mdu for the 

•'cafoii. And, agreeably to this notion, Virgil Lys : 

Et liiridein n^^ra fiveundat arena^ 

diver fn rueh> feptem difeurrit in ora 
Ufque ccleratis aninis de^txus ab Indis. 

Vint;. Georg. L iv. v. 291— 29^. 

Dionyjius Afer ZTiik Stephanas Byzantinus fay, that the Ethio- 
pians denominated that part of this river running through 
their territories 5im, which is evidently the fame as Sihc? ; 
but that, as foon as it reached Hyene^ it received the name of 
(I) Nile. Befides the AVr, the antient geo^faphcis mention 

two 


(H) It is ohfervable, that the 
kirgs ofAlapM are ltdl pikfuaded, 
that the keys of the Kile arc in 
their hands, and that they can, 
Jfcvhcn they plealc, change its 
courie, as the king Teklir:rrn:fut 
intimated to the balhaw of Ca*ra 
towards the beginning of th:» 
century, that is, about the j car 
iyo6. That prince, being greatly 
incenfed at the afl:*jrirfaiion of 
the fieur Du Roulcf a FreftrhrKctH^ 
zx Senti^rr, threatened the balhaw 
with his rcfciitmenr, in cafe an 
immediate flop w'as not put to 


fuch flagrant vicla’^TOr.s ot the 
law of natiuiib. lie cold him, 
that he could iaa!;c the Kile the 
ir.ftrumcnt of his vengeance, fince 
God, by placing m his hands 
the fountains, patlagc, and in 
rrraic, of that river, had put it 
in hi’- power to make it do either 
good cr harm (8). • 

(I ; I’o what has been faid of 
the K:U^ vve fhall heg leave to 
add the account of the livers 
flowing into ir, given bv the 
patriarch -•?/'** Tdrn *• The 
** Kile tiays he; leceires feireral 


ff- 1,9*9 s fn 
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two other rivers, called JJlaboras and Ajicpus^ meeting near 
the ifland or peninfula of Meroe^ and joining the Nile foon 

after. 

rivers, the moft remarkable beft modern geographers finte 
** of which are the Baxile or the time of Gf^egery aftd Ludolfitr. 
** Bachilo, which divides the It rifes in the kingdom of Gojami 
** kingdoms of Bagemedir or and proceeds from thenos in a 
** Bagemdra and Amhara ; the N. £. dire^ion to the lake of 
** Gulcentj which bounds the lame Dambea or ^%ana. Afterwards 
** kingdom of Amhara and O/r- it moves S. £. to the kingdom 
ca ; the Maleck and Auguer, of Bagemeder, or, as Gregory 
** W'hich, having joined their calls it, Bagemdra. Then, Hill 
** dreams, water the countries, running S. £. it approaches the 
** of Dam jt, Karea^ Bizamo^ the kingdom of Amhara, Fipm 
** Gafaies^ and the Gc/jgae, The whence, continuing its motion 
Tarawa, called by the antients S. £. it advances to the kingdom 
Ajiaharos^ hath three ditferent of Oieca^ betwixt wliich and 
** fources near the mountains, Amhara it receives a confidcrable 
“ W'hich feparatc the two king- river, as it did before the Ba^ 
“ doms of Angote or Angata and chib 0:1 the confines of Amhara 
“ Bagemedir ; it runs towards and Bagemdra, From the king* 
the well through the deiert of dom of Oleca it moves to that 
** Oldeha ; then, entering Dam- of Choa in the fame direflion, 
iar, falls into a large bed of and from tlience by Debra thro* 
fancis ; and afterwards, having Galla, and the kingdom of the 
eroded part of the kingdom Ca/ates, to ihot of Gonga. After- 
** of Decan^ difeharges itlelf into wards it vilits the country of the 
the Nile. It is faid, that, be- Changaias^ N. £• of Gonga. 
fidescrocodilesandriver-horfcsi^ From thence, in a northern di« 
‘‘ there arc in this river abun- reftipn, it flows to the city and 
dance of torpedoes, which im- kingdom of Sennar, And then 
** mediately benumb the arm of to Carte or Corti in Nubia, 
any man that touches them, through the defert of Hahiouda 
“ HheMareh, riling two leagues N. W. of Sennar. Betwixt Sex- 
** from Delaroa, falls, after a nar and Corti it pafles by Bar-^ 
** long courfc, from a rock thirty bar, near which is a CataraS 
cubits in height, and finks N. £. of the former place, from 
under-ground ; but in the win- whence it turns to the W. and» 
** ter it runs through many other reaches Carte. Kanife W. of 
provinces, and by the laona- Carte next receives a vifit from 
** Heiy of Alleluja, and then^ it ; and then Doxgala N. of Ka- 
** lofea itlelf. The army, when nife. Continuing its courfe N. E. 
** they invaded chefc regions, dug it arrives at ^e Greater Cata^- 
^ into the fand, and found under- raB ; and afterwards takes its 
** ground both good water, and leave of Nubia near the Leffer 
** excellent fifli.'* To which we Cataraii, Laftly, having era- 
IliiU.beg leave to fubjoin a Ihort verfed Egypt in a northern di- 
detii^n of the courfe of the rediion, it difeharges itfelf by 
NiU^ as delivered to us by the feveral mouths into the Mediter- 
ranean* 
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after. As thefe rivers had their fources to the eaft of the 
NiU (the firft deducing its ftreams from the lake Cohe in the 
diflrid of Amaza^ and the other from fome fountains betwixt 
the mounts Gariata and Elephas^ not far from the AuaUtic 
gulph), we mull fubmit it to our readers^ whether the prcfeitf 
Tacaza and Mareh^ confidering the fituation and diredion 
afligned them by the modern geographers, do not intirely 
correfponJ with them. Pliny^ Heliodorm^ and Strabo^ men- 
tion a third confiderable river falling into the Nile^ whofe 
name they do not intirely agree in. But, as it has been 
omitted by fevcral of the antient geographers, and efpecially 
by Ptolemy^ who had the bell means of informing himfclf as 
to the truth of every particular relating to it, we (hall fuper- 
fede all farther accounts of it, and conclude here what we 
have to fay of the rivers of Ethiopia ® (K). 

^ Gr£G. Abass. apud Ludolf. & ipfe Ludolf. inbift. ^chiop. 
1. i. c. 8 . Mbl. 1, i. c. 9 . k , alib. Strab. 1. xvii. & alib. Joseph, 
antiq. I. ii. c. 5 . Herodot. 1. ii. c. 34. & alib. Diod. Sic. 1. i. 
Plin. 1. V. c. 9 . & aiib. Acatharchid. Cnid. apud Phot. Plu- 
tarch. Incert. Audi. Theophylact. Diod.Sic. Aristid. 
Dio, Strab. Heliodor. Theodorbt. de increment. Nil. Vjrc. 
Georg. 1. hi. Dion vs. Af. v. 223. Steph. Byzant. dc urb. 
IsAi. €. xxiii. V. 3. Jer, c. ii. ver. 18. Heliodor. .^thiopic* 
1. X. Ptol. 1. iv. Ennius apud Serv. in i£n. i. Senec. quseft. 
natural. 1. iv. c. 2 . Solin. c. 27 . 43. . Plin. 1. v. c. 8 . Ammjan. 
Marccllin. 1. xxii. Geogr. Nub. dim. i. par. 4. Golii notx 
ad Alfraganum, p. 89. Georg. Elmacin. in hill Saracen. Leo 
African. 1. i. c. 7 . PP. Pays k T^lez. apud Ludolf. 1. i. c. 8 . 
Alf. D'ALBuqjJER. comment, in Tellez, par. 4. c. 7 . Athan. 
Kirch, in fupplement. prod. &1exic. Copt. p. 524. c. 2. Is. Voss, 
de orig. Nil. k flumin. Vid. k Lb Grai^d, diflert. iii. 

raman. Our curious readers will tries by the rains are derived 
excttfe this minute deferiptton of from the rivers in Ethiopia, the 
the foorce and courle of a river places perfedly dry in winter 
fo celebrated amongll the anti- are overflowed in fummer. Sc- 
ents; efpecially as its head was veral of thefe rivers do not empty 
unknown to them, and they en- themfelves into the fea, as in 
deavoured inelFedually to difeo- other regions, bur are fucked up 
ver the caufes of its inundations in {he und ; fo that it is mare 
( 9 ). difficult to difeover their mouths 

(K) We mull not omit ob- than the fources of other fireams 
ferving, that, as the advantages ( 1 ). 
adford^ the fields in other coun- 


(9) AlfflonJ, MMd€7C. Opui Le Grond, dtJTrrt. in. 
od Mtblof. 


tl) in pritftt, 

Wjj 
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We find no remarkable fountains Bifd lakes jn Ethiopia^ 
belides the fources of the rivers above-mentioned^ except the 
lake of Pfeboa above Meroe^ that of Tirana being, as far as 
we can collcft from the old geography, unknown to the an- 
tients. I'he principal promontories were, Bajiuin^ Mnemium^ 
jlfpisj Saiurnl promontorimi^ Mofyla^i^ Dire^ Yjcngifa^ Noli 
Comity Prafum^ and Raptum^ the lall of wliich was inhabited 
by Camiibuls or Anthropophagi. Jiut the three laft capes feem 
rather to have belonged to the Cafres or African barbarians, 
than the proper Ethiopians. ^ I'he chief ports and einporics 
of Ethiopia w'erc thofe of Adulis^ Mondns^ OponCy Mofyh?ty 
and the principal city of the AiialiteSy feated upuii the Red 
Sea, From their country into thefc places the Atniji imported 
fruit, corn, wine, cloaths, fsV. and exported from thence to 
Octlis i*nd A4ujay oppofite harbours in Arabia^ fpices, callia, per- 
fumes, ivory, myrrh, and ieveral other (Lj commodities, '‘I'o 
which we mav add the haven and fortrefs of SnliJ, probably 
tlic Sabat of Piolemyy now in a ruinous condition. I'he molt 
noted iflands appertaining to Ethiopia were Merot\ if that 
ihould not rather be deemed a peninfula, the Sporades of Aga- 
iharebideS, Ajlrat^y Ara Palladisy GythittSy Myronisy Daph- 
ninty Magiy Acanthiney IJiSy Mov.dusy and Menuthias (M). 
Meroe contained a large tra^^ together with a very confider- 
able city, its metropolis, of the fame name, j'^fephus in- 
forms us, that its original name was Saha ; but that CamhyfeSy 
from his fifter, afterwards called it Mcrce ; which feems to 
be confirmed by Strabo y tho’ it docs not appear from Her'o- 
dotuSy that this prince penetrated fo far \\\io Ethiopia. 7/- 
fnojlhenesy Ptolemy Philadeiphuz ^ admiral, related, that llie 
city of Meroe was fixty days journey from Syene. Eratojlhenes 
made this diftance fix hundred and twenty-five mdes ; Hip - 
parchus in Strabo five thoufand ftadia, which agrees with Era- 


(L) It is remarkable, that 
moil of thefe commodities have 
for a long time failed in Ethiopia^ 
as the Lotus and Siiphium in Egypt ^ 
and Cyrenaica ; but Arabia and 
India fufGcientiy fupply the Eu- 
ropean merchants with them (2). 

To which we may aDd 
the ifland in the great lake of 
Pfeboa y fometimes occupied by 
the Libyans^ and at other times 


by the Ethiopians y juft as fuccefs 
attended their refpc^iive arms, 
according to Strabo. From the 
filuation liiat author afligns t^is 
lake, in conjundlion with what 
wc fliall olF' i* concerning Meroe 
in note (N), our readers may 
pofTibly be induced to believe, 
tnac the prefeiic lake of Tzand 
or Datnbta is the Pfeboa of the 
antienis (3). 


(aj Bochart, ttbifip, (3; Strab, t, xvu. 


iojlhenes 3 
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ttjlhaus ; Jrtmidtrus fix hundred miles ; and Stbofut com* 
puced fix teen hundred miles from the fartheft or moft northern 
part of Egypt to this famous town. But, according to Pliny 
(N), the road between Mtr^i and Syem was difcovcred in 

the 


(N) The computation we find 
in Pliny is as follows ; From 
Snene to Hiera fifty* four miles ; 
from thence to Tama feventy-five 
miles ; from thence to the bor- 
ders of the Ethiopians called £»- 
onmites an hundred and twenty 
miles; from thence ioJcina fifty- 
four miles ; from thence to Pi- 
tara twenty-five miles ; from 
thence to Tergedus an hundred 
and fix miles from thence to 
Napata eighty miles ; and laflly, 
from Napata to the city of Meroe 
three hundred and fixty miles. 

What part of Sennar or 
fia anfwers to Meroi^ we fhall 
not take upon us to determine. 
The Jefuits have pitched upon 
the kingdom of Gojam^ as being 
almoft encompafi'ed by the Nile^ 
and confequently a peninfula, as 
EUroe was thought to have been 
by feme of the antients. But 
M. Ludolfus has intirely qyer- 
thrown this notion, by proving, 
amangft other things that no- 
thing related of Mfroe by Dicda- 
rus, Strabot and F//wv, is appli- 
cable to G^um ; Mtroi being 
nearer Eyypt, Befides, as that 
learned author obierves, had Me- 
Pae been Gyam, and the anticiits 
had known that country, they 
muft Confequently have known 
the fouirce of the Nile ; which 
we find they did not. EoJJius 
believes the city Baroa or Baroa^ 
fituated in i6^ 22 . N. lat. 
where the Bahrnagap generally 
refides, to correipond with the 
capital of Meree. As this opi- 
nion depends upon the fiippo** 
VoL, XVIXI. 


fitioD, that the preient idareh or 
Moraba is the Aftaboras of the 
nations, which muil be admitted, 
it Teems to have fome appearance 
of truth. Mr. Senex^^ map of 
this country, which to us ap- 
pears the ihbft accurate of any 
that has hitherto been piiblifhcd, 
Teems to point out the trad au- 
fwering to the antient Mem. 
We find there a fort of peninfula 
with many of the difiinguifhing 
charadteriilics of Mem handed 
down to us by the antients. This 
peninfula is formed by the Rahi^ 
the AV/f, the Gozr, the Mareb 
or Moraba^ the Take%el or 7i- 
caz.a^ and a river compofed of 
thefe three lafi, which unites its 
ftream with that of the Nile in 
near i S N. lat. The chief 
places feated on the A7/r in this 
peninfula are Chanedi^ Gbenede* 
fmulf Garriy Helfaia^ Cotragne^ 
Nogue^ and Habkharas ; upon 
the Rahd Enbulbul and Gefen ; 
and ypon the conflux of the 
raba and Taeaxa the city of Drr- 
kia or Dequrn, Wc have been 
thus particular, in order to give 
our readers a better idea of the 
tradl we have in view. Now 
the peninfula of Mem refembled 
a ihield, and was three thoufand 
ftadia long, and one thoufand 
broad, according to Strabo ; it 
was hkewife furrounded on the 
weft by the Nile, and on the eaft 
by the rivers flowing into it. 
>olinus fays, that Meroe was 
formed by the AV/p, and fix hun- 
dred miles from the fca ; and 
Me/a, as corrected by Salmajiut, 
T pretty 
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the reign of Nero to be eight hundred and feventy-four Ro-» 
man miles long. The Nubian geographer does not differ 
greatly from feme of thefe computations ; for he intimates, 
that travelers are generally above two months in traverffng 
Nuhia^ or that vaft tradl; lying betwixt the confines of Egypt 
and Ahaffia, We find, that, when Ethiopia was in its moft 
ffouriffiing ftate, the city of Meroe made a prodigious figure^ 
infomuch that, if fomc of the antients may be credited, it 
could fend into the field an army of two hundred and fifty 
thoufand men, and contained four hundred thou fand artificers, 
though in Pli?iy*& time it was but a fmall town. Several 
queens of tliis part of Ethiopia^ called Candace^ that having 
for a conliderable number ot years been a fort of furname to 
tliem, held their rcfidence here. Strabo makes it to have 
he-jn ten thoufand ftadia from Alexandria j and the capital of 
Fihiopia. As the other iflands are in a manner obfeure, they 
merit no regard ; only it may be proper to obferve, that Har~ 
Bochart^ and Sabnajius^ believe Madagafcar to be the 
iiicient Menuthiasy though Ifaac FoJJius takes it to have been 
thj fame with that ifland which the moderns call Zanzibar, 
How far either of thefe notions may be true, wc cannot take 
upon us to fay ; neither is it of any confequence to our readers 
which of them, or whether either of them, is fo 

The 


" Hfrodot. 1. ii. c. 29. SrRAB. 1 . xvii. Plin. 1 . ii. c. 75. 
1 vi. c. 29, 30. Joseph, antiq. 1. ii. c. 5, Aoath.*.rchii>. 
C Njn.de Mar, Ruhr. 1. v. ubi^fup. Ptol. Arrian. Marcian. 
5>rEPH. By'/ant. ubi fup. Dioscorid. 1. i. ^tius, tetrab. i. 
f^rm, 2. c. 156. Serapion ex emend. Cl. Bocharti. Plin. 1 . xii. 
c. 15. Simeon Sethus & Galen, apud Bochart. Phal. 1 . ii. 
r, 23. Salmas, in Solin. p. S78. Bochart. Chan. 1. i. c. 37. 
GoLii nctre in Alfraganum, p. 89. Harduin. ad Plin. 1 . vi. c. 31. 
Voss, ad Mcl. p. 303. Atiian. Kirch, in Oedip. JEgypt. fynt. i. 
7 - P- 57 ' Ludolf. ubi fup, c. 8. 


pretty nearly agrees with him. 
Paufanias intimates, that the 
Nik entered a great lake beyond 
Merqe, which it paffed through, 
Sind traverfed the whole country 
of Ethiopia, The rivers Aftapus 
and Afiaboras^ 5 . c. the TaeaXa 
and Moraba, joined the Nik 
above Meroe^ i. e. the city of 
Meroe. All which particulars, 
as well as feveral others fug^efted 


by Pliny, Timofthents, Selofus, 
Eratoflbenes, and the Nubian geo- 
grapher, in the paiTages here re- 
ferred to, confidering the many 
turnings and windings of the Niky 
are more applicable to the penin- 
fula at prefent under confidera- 
.ion, than any other part of Sen- 
nar or AbaJJia that can be af- 
figned for this purpofe. ' From 
the fame chart, and the authors 
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The principal curiofities of this country are: 1. Curiojitiet 
rocks called Amha-Dorho^ or the rock of the hen above-men- 
tioned. 2. ^he folid gold found on the banks of fcveral 
rivers about the fize of a tare or vetch, taken notice of by 
P/injff with which the provinces of Damot and Ertarea are 
faid to abound. 3. The iron, copper, and gold mines fome 
parts of it are fo famous for. 4. The mountains of fait in 
a di(iri£l upon the confines c*f Tigre and Angota^ called the 
land of fait. In the mountains the fait is foft, and cut out 
with little labour, but hardens by being expofed to the open 
air. 5. The mountain of red fait mentioned by the patriarch 
Alphonfo Mendex^ and faid to be indued with many medicinal 
virtues. 6. The mineral Jlibium^ called in the Ethiopic tongue 
cuekel or cohol^ which is produced in feveral pro\inccs. 7. The 
various extraordinary animal and vegetable produflions, which 
our readers will meet virith in the hiftory of Abyjftnia ° (O). 

SECT. IL 

^be Antiquity y Government^ Lawsy Religiony Language^ 

CufiomSy Arts^ &c. of the Ethiopians. 

I T appears from what has been advanced in the former ArMquUy 
feftion, that the facred writers did not always apply the of the 
name of (P) Cufi to one particular country. They fometimes Ethlop:- 

under- aas. 

^ Strap. 1. xvil. Plin. apild LCidolf. ut & ipfo Ludolf. 1 . i. 
c. T 5 , 7, 


it is deduced from, we muft allow 
it probable, that Mr. Senex's 
river Rahd, arifing out of Dam^ 
tea call of the is the Guan~ 
gua of Gregory ; as alfo that the 
Goztf Mdreb or Moraba^ and 
. Tdkezel or Tacaza^ may be re- 
puted the Aftofabas or Aflufapes^ 
Aftahorai^ and Aftapusy of the 
antients. Some modern writers 
feem inclined to believe, that the 
Mareb of the prefent Ahajpnes 
anfwers to the Aftufapis of the 
Antients, though we have here 


fuppol^d the Gor.e to be that 
river (4). 

(O) To thefc curicfities we 
may add the gold mines near the 
coaft of the Red Sea mentioned 
by AgatharchideSy which, ac- 
cording to that author, alfo pro- 
duced the iineft and whiccil mar- 
ble in the world (5). 

(P) Sometimes in Scripture ( 4 ie 
word Cuflf comprehends both 
Arabia and the Proper Ethiopia, 
as in Ezek, xxxviii. 5. Perfia, 
Cufli, and Libya wtb them ; all 


(4) E/iae, ptfier, ytfepb. antiquit. /. ii. c. 5. Str^'th. /. xvii. PliMm 

/. vi. e. ^^•\Je]uit. Of Ladolf apud Le Grand, dtfftrt. ». (<) 

thartbid, Cnid. de Mar. jLubr. /. v. r. lo. apud Phot, p, 1339. ettam Ceilatm 
geQWt. ant. /. iv. c. 8. 

T ^ 
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undcrftood by it that region watered by the Araxes^ which 
was the feat of the antient Scythians or Cuthites 5 and fomc- 
times that country bordering on the Red Sea^ contiguous to 
Egypt. In fomc paflages likewife they feem to have had in 
view the whole peiiinfula of the Arabs^ or at Icaft the greateft 
part of that pcninfula. But, notwithftanding what has been 
offered to the contrary by many perfons of vaft erudition, wc 
cannot help believing, that it moft ufually and properly de- 
noted the trail fituated above the Upper Egyptj comprehend- 
ing the modern kingdoms of Dongola^ Sennar, and Abafjia. 
Jn order to evince the probability of fuch a notion, we (hall 
not only beg leave to refer our readers to the remarkable 
paffages already cited on this occafion, but likewife obferve, 
that the prophets Jeremiahj Ezekielj and Daniel^ make the 
CuJIjiUs neighbours to the Libyans ; which can only hold true 
of the proper Ethiopians, The Pfalmift alfo foretold, that 
Cufh Jhould Jiretch out her hands to God ; and the prophet 
Zephaniah^ that the fttppliants of the Lord, from beyond the 
rivers of Cu/h, even the daughter of his difperfed^ Jl)ould bring 
HIS offering. Both of which predidlions feem clearly to point 
at the eunuch baptized by Philips who came to worfliip at 
feriifalem. For, as he was treafurer to queen Candace^ it 
can icarce be doubted but that he and his retinue brought a 
valuable offering or donation with them ; and Candace was 
queen of the Proper Ethiopia^ or at leall the peninfula of 
Aleroe^ a conliderablc part of it, as we learn from Pliny and 
Sinibj. The words Cif) and ’A/fl.Wsf, therefore, in the texts 
liere referred to, mult be underftood of the territories and 
people of the Proper Ethiopia. Ezekiel prophelied, that the 
Egvptiafis from Migdol to Syent (hould fall by the fword ; 
which not a little fupports the interpretation of a famous text 
already given in favour of our prefent opinion. King Aha-~ 
fuerus in Ejther reigned from the Indies to Cujh^ that is to 
iay, as far as the modern Abaffta ; fince Scythia or Arabia 
cannot be there meant as being contiguous to Perfta^ and 
I’lcrodotus intimates Darius Hyjlafpis to have received tribute 
from the nations bordering upon the Proper Ethiopia. Nabu* ^ 
^hodoriofor in 'Judith fent embaffadors to Gefenty and as far as 
the frontiers of Ethiopia^ that is, the kingdom fo called to 
tftc fouth of Egypt, In fine, fevcral remarkable paffages of 
Scripture, underltood, for above a century pad, of Arabia^ 
or part of it, may well enough be interpreted of the Proper 
Ethiopiay as is acknowlegcd by Calmet hiinfelf. It is Chere- 

^ them nnith Jhield and helmet : Sec, Compare allb Esuk, xxx. 5. 
i. e. Perjia, Arabia^ Ethiopia^ with Jer. xxv. 20. 24. 


fere 
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fore but reafonable to conclude, that Gnjh the eldeft fon of 
Ham was the great progenitor of the Ethiopians p. 

However, many authors arc agreed, that fome of ihtAbodyof 
early defeendents of Cujh fettled firft in the land bordering Arabs, 
on the eaftern fide of the Red Sea^ moving gradually from croffmgthe 
thence to the fouthern extremity of Arabia ; and afterwards, 
hy means of the cafy paflage over the ftreigius of Bab-al- ^ab al- 
Mandaby tranfplanted themfclves into Ethiopia, According Mandab, 
to EufebiuSj this migration happened whilfi the Ifraelites were^j^f^ 
in Egypt ; but Syncellus places it in the time of rhe Judges. Ethiopia. 
The Arabian Cujhites were anticntly called Ahafeni^ and 
made up a great part of the Sabaans or Homerites^ as may 
be inferred from fcveral authors. The Ethiopians went under 
the fame name, agreed in many points with the Arabian 
Cufljitesy and were believed by moft of the Ajlatic nations in 
jofepbus^s time to have had the fame origin. Diodorus Siculus^ 
it mud be allowed, maintains, that they never came from 
any other country, and that they never were corrupted by 
foreign cufioms ; though he afl’erts, that in fevcral things 
they correfponded with the Egyptians, However, notwith- 
danding what is advanced by that hifiorian, our readers will 
naturally conclude, from what has been already fuggefted, 
that part of CujVs pofteriiy moved gradually along the weftern 
fbore of the Red Sea into Ethiopia^ which, by this means, 
was tolerably well peopled, when the Arabian Cujhites firft 
found their way into ft. The great difference of at lead 
a coniiderable body of the Abajjihcs from the Arabs^ as well 
as ocher nations, the fituation pf the kingdom of Alidian^ 
where fome of the earl left probably feated thcmfclves, 

and the concurrent voice <rf antiquity, both facred and pro- 
fane, tend to evince the judnefs of fuich a conclufion. Bochart 
believes fome traces of Obal^ or, as the Arabians pronounce 
it, Aubal^ one of Jokla7C'S fons, to be difcernible in the em- 
^oxy Abalites^ the y^Z»rtr/ft/cgulph, tsre. and confequently, that 
fome of the children of Ebev^ after having infinuated them- 
Idves into Arabia Felix, migrated into Ethiopia, Some of 
tqe Ludim likewifc might find a paffage into this country, 
though undoubtedly the bulk of them moved towards the 
Atlantic ocean ; fince, as Afofts intimates them to have been 
the fird branch of Mijraim^^ ilfuef they in all likelihood pufhed 

^ Jer. c. xlvi. V. 9. Ezek. c. XXX. V- 4, 5. & c. xxxviii. v. 5, 

Dan. c. xi. v. 43. Nak. c. iii. v. 9. Pfal. Ixviii. v. 31. Zephan. 
c. iii. V. 10. A^s c. viii. v. 27. P>.£K. c. xxx. v. 6. EsT. g. i. 

V. I. be c. viii. V. 9. Herodot, I. iii. JuoirH, c. i. v. 9. Vid. 

(tiam StrabI L xvii. & Plin. 1 . vi. c. 29. 
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forwards towards the main land of Africa. The Ethiopian^. 
therefore might very well vie with the Egyptians ^ and even 
be deemed fuperior to them^ in point of antiquity, fince Cujh 
their great aiiceltor was the eldeft fon of Ham. They might 
likew*' - been efteemed of equal antiquity with the Ara- 
bians^ ..v.cc from the kingdom of Midian the Cujhites pene- 
trated both into the foutTicrn parts of the peninfula of the 
Arabs and Ethiopia. The communication betwixt Egypt and 
Ethiopia^ as well as the proximity of blood of CuJh and Mif-- 
rahn, introduced that limilitude of manners obfervable amongd 
their refpedivc inhabitants, which we lhall foon have occa- 
fion to take notice of q. 

Pliny relates, that Ethiopia was antiently divided intoforty- 
tnent of the kingdoms, of which he inlinuatcs that of Meroe to have 

Eciiiopi- powerful and flourifliing. But, whether thefe 

were independent on each other, or under one fiipremc head, he 
no where informs us. Be that as it will, as all the old Orien^ 
tid governments were abfohite, and the Abajftne^unccs known 
to the Europeans fince their firft inlercourfe with Ahajjia\\ 2 c^fs 
been defpotic, there is no rcafon to doubt but that the kings 
of Ethiopia always ruled with an (Q^) uncontroulablc fway. 
If we admit the Ethiopian tradition, that a long feries of 
princes defeended from reigned in the country we are 

mwupon, it can fcarce be denied, that their authority was 
unlimited, as that of the Hclrctf monarch knew no bounds* 

^ Euseb. in chron. Syncejl. in chronograph. Uranius 
apud Sreph. Byzant. dc urb. ' Ptol. 1. iv. Procop. Gaz. in 
1 Reg. c. X. V. 1. Jos. ScALic; in romput. ecclcf. iEchiop. de 
emend, temp. 1. vii. Joseph, .an tiq. 1. i. c. 7. Diod. Sic. 1 iii. 
& alib. Hieronvm. quxfi. Hebr. in Genef. Bochart. Phal. 
1. iv. c. 2. & 1. ii. c. 23. Gen. c. x. v. 1 3. Herodot. J. ii. & 
alib. Diod. Sic. 1. iii. Sc alib. Job. Ludolf. hill. iEthiop. 
1. i. c. 1. Le Grand, difiert ii. 

(CL) This feems likewi/e in he pfeafes and all the ratisfaAi'on 
fome meafure to appear from the the former pofleflbr can hope for,*' 
conltiru'‘ion of the prcfcnt king- is, that fome man be appoints 
oi Ahajfia. The king's au> to bring in the efiimate of the 
thority there is fo unlimited, tha^ cxpcnces he had been at in culti- 
no man can in this country be vating it, in order to his reim- 
calleo with juAlce proprietor of bprfement. But the arbitrator 
any thing, nor doth any man, is always favourable to the pre- 
when he fows his field, know fent owner, whom he prefumes 
that he lhall reap it. For the king to have more interell than the 
may bellow the fruits upon whom perfon dilpolTelTed ( 6 ), 


( 6 ) Lt Grand, d'jjert. v- 
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It appears from Strabo and Pliny^ that fonse Ethiepic nations 
were governed always by queens, whofe common name was 
Candace^ as that of the Egyptian kings was Pharaohy Ptolemy^ 
&c. Diodorus Siculus gives us to underftand, that a good 
part of Ethiopia was compofcd of feveral elcftive monarchies 
(R), the heads of which were ch )fen out of their priefts 5 and 
that all thefe princes midi the laws of their refpe£livc king- 
doms the bifis of their government. However, as the fame 
author remarks, that every new king, immediately after his 
election, was worfiiiped as a god, and conlidered as invefted 
with the fupreme authority by Divine Providence, though he 
had a particular regard to the laws and cuftoms of his coun- 
try through the whole courfc of his adminiftration, we may 
look upon them all as arbitrary monarchs. The extraordinary 
honours paid th;;m leave no room to doubt, that they were 
the interpreters of thefe laws, and confequently made them 
fubfervient to their will. Nor does this interfere with their 
conferring rewards, and inflidting punifhmsnts, according to 
the laws, that is, the political deciiions and determinations, 
of their anceftors, fince fome of the moft arbitrary governments 
in the world now do the like. But, after all, the Greeks 
knew very little of the Ethiopians \ and therefore from their 
authors we can form no adequate idea of any thing relating 
to them. Sefojlris and Zerah muft undoubtedly be confi- 
dered as princes bearing an abfolute fway over the dominions 
they governed, of which the Proper Ethiopia was a part. 
The furprifing conquefts made by the one, and the prodigious 
army commanded by the other^^n order to the redudlion of a 
powerful neighbour, feem to^^t this point beyond difputc^*. 

*■ pLiN. 1 . vi. c. 29. Ludolf. fiift. iEthiop. 1 . ii. c. 3, 4. 
Diod. Sic. Strab. Pun. ubifup. Herodot. Apollon. Rhod. 
Apollodor. Pausan. Hygin. Lucan, aliique mult. jafT. 

2 Chron. c. xii. v. 3. c. xiv. v. o. & c. xvi. v. 8. Vid. etiam 
Newt, chronol. of the empire ot Egypt. 

• 

( R) Though the prefent king- they j udge moft capable of fo high 
dom of AbaJJia be fo far heredi- an office. If this was the cuftom 
tary, that only one family can he formerly, as does not appear im- 
on the throne, yet the reigning probable, it might eaftly«have 
prince has the power of choofing given occafion to the account of 
out of the royal family whom he Diodorus^ who cannot be fup- 
pleafes for a fuccefibr. But, if pofed to have received an exafl 
he omits this, it is done by the information of the cuftoms, laws, 
grandees of the kingdom, who and conilitutionof (7)> 

jskft him for their king, whom 

(T) Idem ihtd*' 
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Lavff^ According to Diodorus Siculus^ the laws of Ethiopia 
agreed in fubllance with thofe of Egypt. This, continues 
the fame author, the Ethiopians accounted for by ali'erting, 
that Egypt was firft peopled by colonies drawn out of their 
country. In order to evince that point, they maintained the 
land of Egypt to have been at fn ft, for a confiderablc period, 
intirely covered with water, and afterwards raifed gradually, 
fo as to become inhabitable, by the frtfti acceilion of mud 
the Nile brought every year out of Ethiopia. This is likewife 
confirmed by Herodotus^ who a.ftirms Egypt to be the gift of 
the Nile, and that the whole region, except the territory of 
Thebes^ in the time of Menes^ was one continued morafs. 
However, he makes the Ethiopians to have been civilized by 
the Egyptians^ and to have learned the cufloms and manners 
of that people, fo late as the reign of PfammitUus I. which, 
confidering what has been already wadvanced, will not eafily 
be admitted for truth. Yet fome cultoms and manners, as 
well as laws, the former nation might poftibly have received 
from the latter about that time, though in many particulars, 
they agreed long before. V/e cannot pretend to give our 
readers a complete enumeration of the particular laws, or po- 
litical maxims, that prevailed antiently in Ethiopia i but 
the following feem to have been fome of the principal of 
them. I. Several tribes of Ethiopians looked upon it as 4 
fundamental law to ele£l: their princes out of the different ovr 
ders of their priefts. 2. No pui)lic executioner ever madehia 
appearance in many parts of Ethiopia^ the malcfadors there 
being obliged by a particular .jaw to fall by their own hands* 
3. Accoiding to the cftablifliCiVprd^r of fucceflion amongft 
fame Ethiopic nations, upon the death of the king, his fitter’s 
fon (S) mounted the throne \ and, in cafe the female branches 

(S) Wc arc informed by Plu- Diodarus Siculus and Pliny ftilc 
iarch, that a certain Ethiopian the animal now called a baboon^ 
nation always cledled a dog for cynocephalus^ from the refem- 
their king, and paid him divine blancc its head bears to that of a, 
honours. I'he fame author, how- dog ; which render^ it not impro-* 
ever, judicioufy obferves, that all bable, that the creature denomir 
the high polls were filled with dated cyan or dog by Plutarch 
men.c Po$bly the modern king-* was an ape or baboon \ cfpccially 
dom of Zendero^ governed always fince the cynocephalus was pro. 
by an cleded monarch, wjio is duced only in Ethiopia. How- 
faid to refemble an ape, or rather ever, (his wc can only propole 
to be an ape, may correfpond to our readers as a conjedure 
with this nation. 1( is certain (8). 

(%) Plutarch, acfverf. Stne. Diod. .^ic. 1. ji?, pHn. /. viii. c. 54 . Fernand. 
^ Teikz. apud Ludolf. in hfi. JEtbiup. /, i. 6. 

of 
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of the royal family failed of iflue, they chofe the mod beau- 
tiful and valiant perfon amongft them for king. 4. It was 
cfteemcd a moft enormous crime in any perfon capitally con- 
vi£led to attempt making his efcape into a foreign country. 
Diodorus relates, that a criminal condemned to die, having 
once meditated a flight out of Ethiopia^ after the fign of 
death had been fent him by the king, was dete£ted by his mo- 
ther, who thereupon ftrangled him with a garter, he not offer- 
ing the lead refiflance, led an indeleble ftain (hould thereby 
be fixed upon his family. 5. The king of this region was 
obliged to difpatch (T) himfelf, whenever he received a meif- 
age from tlie priefts of Meroe^ the moft revered of any m 
Ethiopia^ with an intimation, that the gods commanded him, 
for the good of his fubje£fs, to do fo. 6. IF the king became 
maimed or wounded by any accident, his domeftics were ob- 
liged to wound and maim themfelves juft in the fame manner, 

7. At the king’s death all his houfhold fervants, either in 
compliance with the laws, or an indifpenfable cuftom, killed 
themfelves, this being looked upon as the ftrongeft teftimony 
of their fincere attachment to him. 8. Some of the Etbiopic 
clans above Mcroe on both fides the Nile^ the preceding laws 
being chiefly confined to that peninfula, and the parts of Ethi^ 
opia nearer Egypt^ elefled the moft induftrious fhepherds to 
prefide over them. Others beftowed the kingdom upon the 
moft opulent perfons they could find, imagining them the moft 
capable of adminiftring with their riches to the wants and exi- 
gencies of the public 

Jupiter Ammon, accordin^p the Greek and Latin au- 
thors, feems to have been the p^Sicipal objed of religious wor- 
fbip in Ethiopia^ though the natives ^U) paid likewife divine 

honours 

* Diod. Sic. ubi fup. Herodot. 1. iS. c. & alib. Aga- 
tharchid. Cnid. apud Phot. Nic. Damascen. in excerptis Va- 
lefii, p. 518, 519, • 

• ^T) This vaft power the this he made fcveral regulations, 

priefts enjoyed till the time of and in a manner new modeled the 
Ergamenei king of Ethiopia^ co- public worlhip of the Ethiopians^ 
temporary with Ptolemy Philadel^ as we learn from Diodorus Situ- 
phujf who, being a martial prinCe, lus (9) . 

advanced to the golden temple of (U) Diodorus Siculus tells us, 
JEfculapius^ where they reflded, that the Ethiopians valued them- 
^jeh a body of troops, and put felves upon their being the firll 
them all to the fword. After nation that had a religious efta- 


(9} D/iJd. s/e. L iiL 
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honours to I/ts^ Pan^ Hercules j MfcuialAus^ and others, whom 
they con de cd as the greateft bencLftois to pk':’ k.iid. In 
fhort, if thcfc authors miy be credited, thei- rwi.gion differed 
not much from that of the Egyptians j which is not to be 
wondered at, confidering their vicinity to, and iiitercourfe 
with, that people. However, Diodorus alTures us, that foine 
of were atheifls, who looked upon the fun, by reafon 
of ’ ■•j .'corching rays, as their implacable enemy. Could wc 
depend upon a tradition of the m«»dern Abajftnes^ the Etbio^ 
pians^ or at leaft a coiiflJerablc p<trt of them, adhered zeal- 
oully to the law of Mofes from the time of Solomon to their 
converfiun to ChrifLianity. According to this tradition, the 
queen of Sheba^ whom our Saviour calls the queen of the 
fouth, and who ruled over at leaft a powerful nation of Ethio- 
pia^ had a fon by Solomon named AlenilehsCy who was educated 
at that prince’s court, and inftruffed there in the law of God 
through the great care of his father. Being afterwards an- 
ointed king of Ethiopia^ and fent home to take pofllffion of 
his kingdom, at the defire of fevcral eminent IJraelites^ and 
do£lors of the law, that attended him, he introduced there 
his father’s religion, which continued amongft his fubjeflsand 
their pofterity till the time of St. Athanafius, What regard 
is to be paid to this tradition, we fliall not take upon us to 
determine ; fince the learned are not a little divided in their 
fc-ntiments concerning the fituation of the kingdom of Sbeba^ 
whofc qjecn had an interview with Solomon at his own court. 
St. Cypriariy EpiphaniuSy St. Cyril of Alexandriay Cardinal 
BaroniuSy Suarex^ LorinuSy^Pineday Bccharty and the Arabs 
in general, fax her refidencc 'm'Ai^abia Felix, The laft call 
her BelkiSy and affirm her to hive been the daughter of Hod- 
Had IdngcA ;he Homcriies. On the other hand, tht AbaJJine 
nation, Jofephuiy Ongmy St- Aujliny the learned Hugo Gro- 

bliihment. They believed, that, order to reward their tranfeend- 
for this reafon, adds he, their fa- ent piety, according to the fame 
crifices were more acceptable to author, the gods never fufierM 
the gods than thofe offered by them to be conquered by any fo- 
any other people. Which no- reign prince, Cambyfesy Semira- 
tldby continues Diodorus, Homer mij» &Q. failing in their attempts 
himielf feems to countenance, upon them. But in this, as well 
when he introduces Jupiter, at' as in many other points, he was 
tended by the other gods, as pre- egregioufly millakeo, as will ap- 
fent at an anniverfary facriiice, pear in ikt fequel of thishiftory 
or grand enter tainmen t, prepared ( z } . 
for him by the Ethiopians, In 

(2) DUd. Sir. U ill. fub ini:, Vld, GT Lucian, de Jup, Trag, p, 697. Ed, 
Eiurdel^t, Lur, 

tlus^ 
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tius^ the patriarch Jtlphonfo Menie%^ the Fathers Balthafar 
Teliezy and Joan Dos- Sant os y have placed this celebrated 
princefs in Ethiopia, We have not room to infert here the 
arguments offered on both Tides in defence of their refpe^live 
opinions ; but (hall, however, obferve, that the kingdom of 
Abajfia Teems to anfwer better the queen of Sheba^o country, 
according to our Saviour's defeription of it, as being more to 
the Touth of, and more remote from, Judaa^ than Arabia. 

To which we may add, that it appears from Scripture, that 
Topic perfons of diftinclion amotigll the Proper Ethiopians 
were of the fame religion with the JewSy or nearly To, in the 
apoftolical age. For queen Candace's treafurer (W), bap- 
tized by Philips went with an offering to Jerufalem^ to wor- 
(hip Goo there, and was not unacquainted with the writers 
of the Old 1 eftament ; which cannot, we apprehend, be Taid 

{ W) Father Calmet and others gion not very different from that 
Tappofe this eunuch to have been of the Jews ; efpecially as the 
one of thofe profelytes which the aforefaid profely tes were, for the 
Jeius call a profelyte of the gat moft part, people of no manner 

already by us defer ibed. But we of note. Nay, as be was a per- 
muft own, chat this notion feems fon of fuch power and authority 
to us not a little improbable. For at the Ethiopian court, it can by 
thofe were only confined to an no means be deemed unlikely, 
obfervaoce of the Tcven funda- that the ellabliilicd religion of 
mental laws of natural religion Meroe at that time pretty nearly 
injoined by l^oah to his pofterity refembled the JeuoiJh. This ap- 
inimediately after the floods p^rs to be in feme fort confirmed 
whereas this man perufed, and ^ the prophet Zephaniaby who 
confequently was not unacquaiTit- feems evidently to predict the 
cd with, the writings of the Old convcrfion of the eunuch here 
Tellament peculiar to the nacu- under^confideracion, and even to 
ral Jews. Farther, that a trea infinuatc, that he came to feru- 
furer or prime minifler of the /a/ent with an offering from queen 
queen of Ethiopia fliould take Candace herfelf. For it feems 
To long a journey as that from very reafonable to f'uppofe, that 
I/^roi to Jirujalem^ purely to fhe was the daughter of his di- 
* worlhip God, and offer an ob- Jper fed beyond the rivers of Ethio- 
lation to him, there, feems very pta^ that Jhould bring his offer- 
flrange, if he was only fuch a ing ; which, if admitted, iquft 
mungreb convert as the profelytes be* allowed no mean proof of 
of the gate, Befides, thefe gene> what we would here fugged. But - 
rally, if not always, refided in this, as well as every thing de- 
Jud^a. It is therefore much pendent upon it, mufl be left to 
more probable, that this Ethio- the determination of our learned 
pian had been Vacated in a rcli> and judicious readers ( 2 ). 

(:) ASt. c, viii. v% a/, z8. Ztpb. c, iii. C.ilir.cr, PtiJnux, aliifue 

mitt 
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With fo much propriety of the Arabians. This feems to us a 
fort of proof, that the Mcfaic law was held to be of divine 
inftitution in Meroe^ and the other parts of Ethiopia depend- 
ent on it, even before the birth of our Saviour, if not as early 
as the age of Solomon ; and confequently adds fome weight 
to the arguments of thofe writers who have afferted, that 
the queen of Sheba came out of Ethiopia. It likewife ren- 
ders the authority of Jofephus preferable to that of Dio-^ 
dorus Siculus and Stephanas ^ notwithftanding what M. Bo- 
chart has advanced. For, if any regard was paid to the law 
of Mofes in Meroe^ before Chriftianity made its appearance in 
the world, we cannot account for this better than by allowing, 
with the Abajjines and authors above-mentioned, that this pen- 
infula was the queen of Sheba^s country. From whence it 
will appear probable, that her Ton introduced fome knowlege 
of the public worfliip of the Hebrews there, and confequently 
that its metropolis was called Sheba or Seba before Cambyfes*s 
reign, as Jo/ephus alTerts, and not built by that prince, as 
Diodorus Siculus and Stephanas will have it. Be that as it 
will, this appears to have been a prevailing notion amongft 
fome of the Jews and Greeks in yofephus*s time, and Hero- 
dotus was then cited to fupport it, however his text, or that 
of Jofephus^ may be now corrupted. For the latter hiftorian 
cannot fairly be fuppofed fo profligate and abandoned a writer 
as to impofe a known falOiood and forgery upon the world, 
notwithftanding Bocharfs infmuation. However, it muft be 
owned, that Strabo fuggefts the people of Ateroe in his time 
to have adored Hercules^ PaVj and with another foreign 
god. But Strabo's authority^!?, this point cannot overturn 
what is inftnuated by Scripture ; nay, he feems to be a little 
inconftftent with himfelf, fines in the fame breath he alTurcs 
vs, that the Ethiopians in general acknowlegcd an immortal 
God, whom they confidered as the firft principle of ail things, 
and a mortal god, who had no name. Such a notion might 
cafily be formed by remote nations, who knew very little of 
the Ethiopians^ upon fuppofition that fome of them for a cer; 
tain period worfliiped the true Goo, and held the memory 
of Mofes in the higheft veneration. Far more abfurd things 
than thefe the Greek and Latin writers related of the Jeivs^ 
with whom they had a more ^immediate communication. And 
therefore we ought not to be furprifed at their tranfroitting to 
115 fo imperfe£l an account of the religious tenets of iht Ethio- 
pians ; though it fliould be acknowleged, that, duiring a cer- 
tain interval, they agreed in the main with thofe of the JtUQs. 
The author laft-cited likewife informs us, that the Ethiopians 
ranked in the number of their deities all their nioft eminent 
bencfadlors, and thofe who were diftinguilhed by their birth. 

'I'hc 
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The Sun, according to him, the people under conrideration In 
the moft early times To highly adored, that they reputed thofe 
to be atheills who curfed him at his riling, as Tome fuch there 
were inhabiting the Torrid Zonoj becaufe he forced them to 
(belter themfelves from his intenfe heat in moift and marfhy 
places. For this reafon the Greeks and Romans gave the Sun 
the name of the Ethiopian Jupiter. The Ethiopians them- 
felves called him Affahin oxAjJabinus^ as we learn iiomPUny. 
They confecrated likcwife to him the cinnamon-tree, an 
odoriferous (hrub, which grew in their country. The priefts 
only were allowed to gather that harveft, which they always 
ufhered in with facrifices of forty-four oxen» goats, and (heep, 
beginning the work that followed before fun-rifing, and finilh- 
ing it before his fetting. The crop being gathered, they di- 
vided it into three parts with a fpear, which was never ufed 
but on that occafion. They carried away two portions of it, 
and left on the fame place that which fell to the fun ; and 
forthwith, fay Pliny ^ SoIinuSj and Theophrajlus^ if the diviAon 
had been performed with equity, the fun*s portion took fire 
of jtfelf, and was confumed (X). This ceremony feems to 
have been common to the Ethiopians above Egypt^ and the 
Sabaans feated in Arabia Felix. Banter believes the Ethio^ 
pians to have had gods natural, and gods animated, as well 
as the Egyptians \ that they worfliiped the moon under the 
name of Ifu^ and univerfal nature under that of Pan. W e 
doubt not but this may be true ; efpecially lince they, in all 
likelihood, at iirft worftiiped the planets, or fomc of them, 
in common with the Egyptians and Arabians^ and likewife 
paid divine honours to their de^^'^afed kings, as did thofe na- 
tions together with the Muuntanians. Among the princes 
deified by this laft people were the famous Juba and Ferfo-^ 
tina^ who was probably either one of their queens, or fome 
other woman of the firft difiinftion^endered illuftrious by her 
glorious aftions. The Ethiopians of Meroe^ according to He^ 
rodotuSj in his time, worlhiped Jupiter and Bacchus^ and bad 
an oracle of Jupiter. Some Ethiopian nations ofiered facri- 
fices to the Day^ which they efteemed as a god, according to 
Lucian. An antient tradition prevails amongft the Abajfines^ 


(X) For our part we arc apt 
to believe, that the prielts fecrecly 
conveyed fome coals under the 
heap that was allotted to the fun, 
which from thence took fire foon 
after, probably when the priefis 
retired. Such pious frauds have 
been, and ftili arc, ufed in coun- 

6 


tries whofe religion utterl}« dif* 
claims frauds and impollures of 
any kind whatfbever, in order to 
ierve fuch a turn as thefe priefis 
of the Sun had in view : witnefs 
the liquefii^^ion of the blood of 
St. yanuariut at Naphs, ScQ. 

that 
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that the firft Ethiopians adored a monftrous ferpent called i"! 
their language Arwe-mtdre ; but this favours fo much of fa" 
ble, that our readers will probably think it deferves little re* 
gard 

Language, In a country of fo vaft an extent as Ethtifpia^ inhabited by 
various nations, it is natural to fuppofe, that no fmall variety 
of languages, at leaft of dialefls, muft have prevailed. The 
moft ancient of thefe was undoubtedly that called by the 
learned the Ethiopic^ into which the Holy Scripture was for- 
merly tranflated, and in which all the books of the AiaJJines^ 
both facred and profane, are written. Some authors have 
informed us, that this language nearly refembles the Chaldee ; 
but, according to Ltidolfus^ who fpent above fixty years in 
the ftudy of it, it bears as great an affinity to the Hebniv and 
Syriac^ and approaches nearer ftill to the Arahtc^ from which 
to him it feems immediately to be derived. In fhort, there 
is fo perfeil an agreement betwixt them, that whoever undcr- 
ftands the one, may, without any difficulty, if we will be- 
lieve him, make himfclf maftcr of the other. Nay, he af- 
ferts, that a competent knowlcg* of the Hebrew, or any 
other of the Oriental tongues, will enable a ftudent foon to 
make a verv laudable progref? in the Ethiopic. As fcveral 
Hebrew (Y) roots, and genuine lignifications of Hebrciv 

words, 

^ Herodot. 1 . li. Strah. !ib. i. Dion. Sic. lib. iii. Piix. 
lib. xii. c. 19. SoLiN. c. 31. Lucian, in Jup. Trag. p. 699. 
ed. Bourdelot. Lut. Par. 161;. Tiieophrast. de plant. Lac- 
TANT. 1. i. c. 15. Tertuli^n. apol. c. 24. MiM/ 1. '"tL. 
in O^lav. Greg. Abass. apud Ludoit. ubi fup. I. ii. c. 2. Ea- 
NiER, 1 . vi. c. 9. Joseph. Oric. August. Cvpman. Ep;- 
PHAN. CyRFLL. ^LEXANDR. BaRON. SuaRE'/,. 1 . 0 ,'. n. Pi- 
>.ED. apud Ludolf. ubi fup. 1 . ii. c. 3. Pocock. ipvcim. hift. 
Arab. p. 59. .Joseph, ant. 1 . ii. c. 5. Strab. 1 . xvii. Plin. 
1 . vi. c. 29. Bochart. Phal. 1 . iv. c. 26, & alib. Geogr. Nu- 
bienf. dim. i. par. vi. Golii notx in Alfraganum, p. 87. 
Diod. Sic. & Steph. Byzakt. apud Bochart. ubi fupra. Aft. 
c. viii. V. 27. Georg. Horn. hilt, philofoph. 1 . ii. p. 132. ed* 
Logd. Bat. 1655. Alphoks. Mend. Balth. Tellez. & Jo. 
Dos-Sant. apud Le Grand, diflert. vii. Vid. & Ludolf. ubi 
fup. '!. ii. c. 3. • 

(Y) Of this wc fhall beg leav» of a red colour, from whence ii 
here to produce two inftances : receives that denomination. But 
I . The Hebreuj lexicographers Kimchi takes no notice of this 
derive the iff jmv and derivation in his colleftion of 

word adamahy earthy from Hebrew roots ; and how fmall 9 

redy pretending the earth to be part of the earth, in comparifoat 
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words, are ftill preferved in the Ethiopia^ which would be 
fought for in vain either in their own or any other language 
except this, it certainly merits the' efteem of all who dili- 
gently apply themfelves to the ftudy of the Scriptures. }3c- 
lides, it is impoflible to come at a thorough knowlege of the 
Abajfme affairs, this being the language in which all their hi- 
ftories, and other treatife?, are penned, without being tole- 
rably well acquainted with it. The pureft dialc£l: of this 
tongue was that ufed in the kingdom of Axnma^ 

the refidence of the old Ethiopian kings, was feated. Here 
it continued till the failure of the Zagean line; after which, 
a Sewan prince afeending the throne, the Amharic dialedlwas 
introduced at court, and gradually dlffufed itfelf over the 
whole empire. However, the language fpoken in Tigre at 
prefent comes the ncarelt to the old Ethiopic ; which ftill re- 
tiins its pridinc dignity not only in their books, but alio in 
their divine worfliip, as alfo in their kings letters patents, com- 

of the whole, is red, no natural « rahy feated upon the banks of 
ift Hands in need of being in- Jordariy compared to the gardV?: 
formed. This etymon therefore of the Loan, was fo denomi- 
is at beft mnl-apropos. But the rated from the plcafantnefs of its 
Ethiopic language fuggells to us a fituation. 2. I'hc word 
much more proper one, when it malachy an angel or mejfengcr, is 
propofes to our view the word not to be deduced from the Ara- 
adamah beautiful^ ele- bic malakaypijf edit ^ dominatus eft y- 

gavty pleafanty Sec, from whence Sec. for that is not fufficiently ap- 
if we deduce the Hebr€i,o and polite, but from the Ethiopic lay- 
Phac^ 'c'.in adamaby eartbyXtwWl ka,mmifity legality Sec. Nay, 
not be remote from the .jE'.nctimes the roots of Arabic 

of the Greeksy though that feems words themfelves are to be fought 
to have had a extenfive fig- for in the Ethiopic^ So in the 
niiication. Uro;; this luppofi^ Koran ^ apolUes are called 
tion, Adam derived his name not HhaiAj^driy whofe origin cannot 
from a certain fiflitious rednefs, be difeovered in the Arabic lexi- 
but from the beamy and per- cons, fince it certainly comes from 
fc£l;on of his nature, being, as the Ethiopic Humyray ivit, in- 
It were, the maficrpiece of the cejftty Sec. than which nothing 
creation. And, agreeably hereto, can more fuitable to the office 
the Ethiopians to the word Adam of an apollle. Our readers will 
sdmys annex the idea of fome- find this point more fully difeufigd 
thing perfect and beautiful. Nor by tliclearncd Ludolfusy to whom, 
is it improbable, that the city for their further fatisfaftion, we 
Admah or Adamaby before it was muft beg leave to refer them 
dc&royed with Sodom sind Gomor- (3). 

fsJ 7 * ^dolf. bift, ^tbiop. lib, i. c, 1 5. comment, od hift. JEthiop, 

p.zoi 20S. Vidt €tiatttSim% Ockleii intnJ, ad ling. Oriental, p. 159. *6o. 

Caatabrigia, 1706 . 

iniiHons, 
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miiBons, and all other public ads whatfoever. Father TeUta 
informs us, that in his time there were as many languages as 
kingdoms, or large provinces, in Abajfia % nay, that there were 
different dialeds in one and the fame kingdom. As the lan« 
^a^e of Tigre is at prefent deeply tinged with the antient 
Ethtopicj fo thofe of moft of the other kingdoms partake 
greatly of the Amhartc ; though they confiderably differ one 
from another. The people of Bagemdra or Bagemeder ufe a 
dialeA peculiar to thcmfelves. I'hofc of Hangota^ Ifata^ Go- 
jamy and Shewa^ one common to them all. I'hc Gafatas 
have many Ambarlc words, but their tongue is extremely dif- 
ficult to be underftood by any of the other Abajfines, In the 
kingdom of Dambea a language is fpoken very different 
from both the Amhartc and Ethiopia. The dialtft of Gonga 
agrees with that of Enareoy though it does not bear a near 
refemblance to any of the others in Ethiopia, But we fliall 
entertain our readers with a more particular account of all 
thefe, as well as thofe of the GallanSy Agawiy Chankalas^ 
&c. when we come to the modern hiftory of Abajfm u. 
leiiirs. As it will be expe6fed, that wc (hould fay fomething of the 
letters, or (Z) alphabetic charadlers, of the nation we are 

now 

■ MARr\Ni VicTORxi Inftitutiones linguae-ZEthiop. Roma?, 1554. 
Wemmer. inffitut. grammat. iEthiop. Jo. Potken. pfalter. i£thi* 
op. Brian. Walton, in introd. ad le£l. linguar. Oriental. Job. 
Ludolf. hid. .^thiop. Li. c. 15. ut & Balthaz. Tellez, apud 
Ludolf. ibid. Vide etiam Lvdolf. comment, ad hill. Aithiop. 
p. 60. Frarxofurti ad Macmtjn* 1691. 

(Z) We are informed by D/tf- latter. It is not improbable, that 
dorus Siculus^ that the Ethiopians the .people of all nations at £rlt 
had antient hieroglyphic chara- recorded their conceptions by 
£ters as well as the Egyptians, tracing out the images of things 
Thus amongft them an hawk fig- in a coarfe manner, which was 
niiicd any thing that made a graduallyimprovcdincohierogly- 
qaick difpatch, chat bird in fwift- phics. This in fome meafure 
nefs exceeding moll others ; the appears from the rude pi6lure-« 
' crocodile denoted malice ; * the writing of the Mexicans^ the an- 
eye the maintainerof judice, and tient charadler of the Chinefty 
the guard of the body ; the right- and from what we find related of 
hand, open, reprefented plenty ; the ^cythianshy Clemens Alex an* 
and the left, doled, a fecure pof> drinuSy Eujlatbius, and Herodo* 
feffion of property, But tm. 

whether the Egyptians or Ethio- Thefe hieroglyphic charaAcrs, 
pians fird in reality hit upon this according to the fame Diodorus^ 
way of writing, cannot certainly were not only underftood by the 
be known, though Diodorui at- priefts, as amongft the Egyptians^ 
tributes the invention of it to the but likewife by all the people, at 

well 
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BOW upon, which naturally fall under this head, our rentiers 
will not be difpleafed to find here the antient Ethiopic alpha- 
bet. 


well as the alphabet here men- 
tioned. However, it docs not 
appear from that author, as M. 
Tourmont feems to aflci t, that the 
Ethiopic alphabet was made up 
of thefe hieroglyphic charadlcf.*,; 
nor indeed can phis be allowed 
very probable, the letters of an 
alphabet being eflentially different 
fromeavff the chara£lcrilHc marks 
deduced from hieroglyphics. *rhe 
Kill reprefent tilings, ideas, or 
even whole conceptions, in the 
fame manner as the antient and 
modern ciuradlers of the Chi- 
nefe^ whereas the former arc ordy 
expreflive of founds. In fhorc, 
though we fhould allow it an eafy 
tranficion from the rude pidu re- 
writing of the ^hxiccins to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, as well 
as from the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics to the charadteriilic marks 
of the Chinefe^ w'hich Du Halde 
demon Urates to be perfedly hie- 
roglypbic, yet \vc cannot fee how 
the invention of an alphabet 
as naturally fuccced thefe marks. 
There is, it mull be owned, a 
fulficient refeinblancc between the 
American pidture-writing, the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the 
Chinefe charaders ; but thefc all 
leemintirely foreign to alphabetic 
l&ters, and in reality do not bear 
the leaff relation to them. As 
an affinity between all thefe is 
the point ncceflhry to be proved, 
in order to evince a gradual and 
eafy defeent from pidurc- wri- 
ting to letters, foine better ar- 
gument ought to be offered in 
fupport of it, than a fuppofition 
eSetremely precarious, if not 
plainly falfe, and which, if true, 
would be little to the purpofe. 
VoL. XVIII. 


Now,t)iat the notion of the Etli- 
opic alpliabet’s being made up of 
hieroglyphics, is fuch a fupruii- 
tion, evidently appears from what 
we have juft hinted, as well as 
from the ancient alphabet of chat 
nation exhibited by LiMfuj, 
And yet the very learned and in- 
genious Mr. Warhurton has in 
fad offered only this hypothefi.^, 
on M. Four months authority, to 
prove the connexion bfjtwccn an 
alphabet and hieroglyphics. Mow 
far, therefore, ail novel opinion?, 
founded upon the truth of fuch a 
connexion, arc to be deper.cUa 
upon, we leave our reader? to 
judge. Di}dst ns indeed, . in the 
fame place, intimates, that (lie 
forms of the Ethkpic letters 
[rJ'Xi.i) refembled various ani- 
mals, parts of human bodies, ar- 
tificers cools, But tiiat this 

is not to be underftood of alpha- 
betic letters, but hieroglyphics, 
f^lows from what he inimediace- 
jy fubjoins ; “ For their nvriting 
“ {}i ') p is expreflive of 

“ the^ubjed, not by a compo- 
ficion of fyllables, but by the 
** fignification of certain images 
delineated, and a metaphorical 
** application of it impreffed on 
the memory by cxercife. For, 
** they writs (y^dtas-t] an haw k, 
a crocodile, a ferpent, a par: 
** of the human e)'e, an hand, 
‘%thc face, fsfr. An hawk^fig- 
nifies with them difpacch, be- 
** caufc this bird in celerity e\- 
*• cceds alinoft all othcr>, " 
Nay, he here exprefly afferrs, 
that the Ethiopic letters were the 
hieroglyphics, and con - 
fequently allows, that ihcy could 
not be alphabet iccharadei s. I ’ir’s 
U pafllige, 


2S9 
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bet, as given us by the learned Job Ludolfus in bis excellent 
biftory of Ethiopia. 


a: 

Aif. 

a: 

Laidi 

n: 

Bet. 

CK»; 

Mai. 

7 : 

Geml. 


Nabas. 


Dent. 


Saat. 

d\: 

Haut, 

\7: 

Ain. 

(d: 

Waw. 

4 : 

Af. 

h: 

Zai. 

K 

'Tzadai. 


Hharm. 

3?: 

Kof. 

/h: 

’Tait. 


Rees. 

P: 

Jaman. 

lU: 

Sant. 

n: 

Caf. 

1’: 

Tawi. 


From comparing thefe letters with the old Or/Vw/^?/ alphabet*; 
taken from antique coins, inferiptions, fsfr. by Lcefcher^ and 
confulting what wc have already obferved in our account of 
the Carthaginian^ it may perhaps not feem improbable, that 
fooie of them were derived prom the old Jffyriany Pha/niiian\ 


paflage, therefore, which feemsto 
have mifled M. Fourmont^ is fo 
far from proving the Ethiopian 
alphabet to have confifted of hie- 
roglyphic characters, that it 
ilrongly intimates the contrary. 

Heliedorus^OLySf that the Ethio^ 
plans had two forts of letters, the 
one called rtgal^ the other nsul- 
gar ; and that the regal refem^ 
ole^ the facerdotal charaClers of 


the Egyptians, Diogenes Laer- 
//ifx,from ^hrafyllus^ alfo informs 
us, tliat Democritus wrote two 
books, the one of the facred 
letters of the Babylonians^ the 
other of the facred letters of the 
city of Meroe, M. Fessrmont be- 
lieves, that mod of the eafte.n 
HD lions likewife had a facerdotal 
alphabet (4). 


(4) Dhd. Ste. /. iii. Uerodot, /. iv, Dipj- Laert, intuit, Dem^crit, pgm,x\\K, 
/. 9. Heliedcr, JF.tbUpic* /. iv. C^r*. Mxandrin,flro*t\ /. v./». 4^67. F.uflath, 
in Horn, Iliad, vi. 1/. i6g. yhbanaf, Kirch. China iilujlrata^ p, iz-j, ©* 

^heat. hieroglypb'c. p. la, Gf alth, LeCumte, tiou^, ntem^rex fur Vt*Tut 
prejlfie de la Chine, tom. i. p. 256. jimfi, 1698. Du IJu/de, tom, n. p, izy, 
M, Feurtnont, RejleEltent ertt. fur les lujl. det anc. peup. tom, ii. p, 500, 501. 
a Par s, i73«* fo/, yieefi, /, vi. c. 10, Madr, 2608. Purchaf, pilrr, par. Jii; 

1065, io66r GemelL Carer, del wond. tom. vi. c. h, p.ry, Warlurm^e 
diviot iegat, ^ Moj. dmenjirat, voi, ii. par. i. Jeff, 4, 

Samaritan^ 
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Samaritan^ Syriac^ &c. charafters. The i^umber of the lv^t- 
ters likewife in this alphabet, and the names of fcvcral of 
them, tend to evince the fame thing ; though Lvddfus be- 
lieves them to have been invented by the Axumites or Ethio’^ 
plans themfclves, and to be much older than .even the ChJic 
charaftcr of the Arabs. It is remarkable, that the Abajjines 
have no grammar ; and that, when Gregory was (hewn the 
ufe of one, he could not forbear breaking out into a fort of 
exclamation, crying out, Thanks to God ! as though fome 
fecret of great importance had been difeovered to hi/n. We 
muft not forget obferving, that the Ethiopians both wrote and 
read from the left-hand to the ric»ht, contrary to the cuftom 
of the Orientals ; which looks like an indication, that their 
alphabet was not intirely of the fame extraction with that ot 
the Arabs, But fora farther account of the antienc Etkiopic 
letters, as well as language, we miili: beg leave to refer the 
curious and inquifitivc pare of our readers to LuJo/fas's Ethio- 
pic hiftory, corn men tariirs, and grammar, w»hich are generally 
allowed to be the heft pieces of their kind extajic 

The EihiopianSj as has been already obierved, agreed in Cufiems, 
feveral points with tiie Egyptians^ though they had many cu* 
ftoms peculiar to themfclves, fome of which werevety fir- 
gular and uncommon. As we have not time at p»eii:i: to 
expatiate upon all fuch cuftoms to be met with in hfilory, 
we mull content ourfclves with touching upon fome of the 
principal of them. i. The Egyptian Lhthyophagi CiffcreJ 
from other nations in feveral particulars. By flopping up th:: 
pafl'ages of certain caverns on th^coaft of the Red- Jen wirh 
ftoncs, they inclofcd vaft of large and finall filhes, 

which, upon the reflux of the tide, were left there as in a 
net, and ferved them for food. Tltc w'omen and chi ilrv'n 
employed themfclves in throwing on (horc thofe of a Ufi.r 
fize, whilft the men fecured the iharks, fea-calves, coiy^^ers, 
monftrous lobfters, tft*. with which the aforefaid fiaaboundod, 
killing them with (harp goats- horns, and rough ftoncs broken 
off the rocks. Thcfc they expofed to the folar rays in ttone 
’ pots turned towards the foutb, where the flefli wa.^ loon l*ci>a- 
rated from the bones by the intenfe heat. The latter ihr\ 
applied to the ufe already mentioned, and boiled up the * 
mer with the feeds of The ma(L formed by thefc 

two ingredients was at firlt liquid, and of a reddiftj colour ; 

^ Job. Ludolf. hifl. oEthiop. I. iv. c. x. gram, .ililth'np. cJ. 

Lond. 1661. & comment, ad hift. /Ethxop. p. 34- v S>^ 

& alib. pafl'. Vide eciam Val, Ern. liOtscHtR. dc cuui. lir/g. 

Hebr. p. zoi. 224, & alib.ed. Francof. & 1 -ipliar, 1706. & bTniv. 
hift. voi. xvii. p. 302, Se ftq. 
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but, being fpread upon tiles, and dried, or rather baked, by 
the fun, it became hard and favoury. This they commonly 
fed upon ; but, when any inundations happened, that they 
could not, for feveral days together, approach the Ihore, they 
were conilrained to eatfhell-iilb, fomc of which were fo large, 
that they weighed four minas. If thefe at any time failed, 
they found themfelves obliged to have recourfe to the bones, 
though dellined for another ufe, which preferved them till 
the fea fent tliem their ufual fupplies. They drank water 
only every fifth day, but that in fuch immoderate quantities, 
that they were fcarce able to breathe. They feemed not to 
utter any articulate founds, and confequently to be void of a 
language. Some of them, according to Agathar chides y never 
drank at all, living only upon raw fifli. Thefe, continues 
the fame author, might have been deemed perfeA ftoics, as 
being never ruffled or difeompofed by the violence of any pre- 
vailing pafflon.. However barbarous their neighbours might 
take them to be, they had the art of teaching the fhaac or 
fca-calves, produced by the neighbouring gulph, to affift them 
in catching other filb. Several clans of them lived in fuch 
caves as wc have deferibed in the former feftion ; others 
ere£Ied huts of fir-trees, which grew there in great abundance, 
bearing fruit like a chefinur, of the boughs and leaves of which 
they formed a fort of canopy. This, together with the plea- 
fant breezes coming from off the fea, Ihcltered them from the 
fcorching rays of the fun. Laftly, others fixed their habita- 
tions in certain inacceflible hollows furrounded with high pre- 
cipices and the fea. The Jehthyophagi for the moft part en- 
joyed an uninterrupted ffate'^. Veahh ; but few of them at- 
tained to old age, as above obferved. They carried their 
dead to the fea-ftiore, where they lay expofed till the return 
of the tide, which carried them olF ; fo that, as they fed upon 
fiffi in their life-time, they after their death in return afforded 
thufe animals a re^iaft. 2. The above-mentioned 

did not only ufe the flefh of tortoifes for food, but likewife 
covered their huts or cottages with the (hells of thofe ani- 
mals. As borh in fize and figure thefe (hells refembled a 
fmall fifliing-velTel, the Chehnophagi alfo ufed them as boats 
on fome cccafions. Tiiev had a particular manner of fur- 
prifing this filli, wdiich we find deferibed from Agaiharchides 
by Diodottis S:cn!us, 3. Another canton Jived upon 

fifli of thr cetaceous kmd, w'hich they found thrown upon 
the (hore by chance. Wlicn they were prefled by famine, 
they devoured the bones of thofe creatures, whole flefh at 
other times fuftained them. 4. The Ethiopian Rhizophagiy 
after they had wafhied the r(;ots of the canes growing in marmy 
ground, biihfcJ them, and, preparing thpm by the heat of 

the 
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the fun, fared delicioufly upon them. This canton was 
greatly infcfted with lions, which came out of the defcrts in 
vaft numbers, and would have depopulated the country they 
inhabited, had not a prodigious multitude of gnats of an 
enormous hzc annually expelled them from thence. At the 
fame time the Rhi%ophagiy in order to avoid thefe gnats, rc^ 
tired towards the morailes, which greatly contributed to their 
prefervation. The Hylophagi were people of fuch furprifing 
activity, that they (kipped from one tree to another like birds. 
They always went naked, lived upon the young (hoots of 
trees, had their wives in common, and frequently quarreled 
about their refpeflivc habitations. On thefe occafions they 
fought with clubs, after the manner of the Libyans^ which 
fometimes did great execution. 6. One tribe of Ethiopians^ 
watching an opportunity, killed leopards, buffaloes, after 
they had drunk fo copioufly, that they were ready to burfl:, 
with clubs burnt at one end, ftoncs, darts, cifr. in the man- 
ner deferibed by Jlgalbar chides and Diodorus Siculus, They 
trained up their children in throwing the dart, and would not 
fulFer them to eat till they had hit the mark. 7. Another 
Ethiopic nation had two very particular ways of taking ele- 
phants, hinted at by us above, for a full defeription of which 
our readers muff have recourfe to the authors laff- mentioned. 
8. The Struthophagi had fevcral arts and devices to take 
oftriches, on which they fed. That animal defended itfcli 
againft them with ftoncs, which it threw out of its feet, in 
this refpedl: refembling a fling, with great violence. The 
Struthophagi of the fkins of th^fe oftriches made both gar- 
ments and coverlets for ilvsk^^hcds. 9. The Acridophagi had 
a deep valley in their c ountry, of many furlongs extent, which 
they took care to fill with wood, and other combuftible ma- 
terials ; and., when the foutb wind drove vaft numbers ot 
locufts thither, fet them on fire, the fmoke fuffocating all 
thofc animals. SiK-h infinite numbers of locufls were dc- 
flroyed on thefe occafions, that the ground for fome leagues 
vias coveted with their bodies, which the people under confi- 
deration feafoned tvith fait, produced moft copioufty in their 
territories, and lived upon for the following year. But they 
were probably very unwholfomc^food ; for the Acridoplmg: 
(Z) did not exceed the age of forty years, and at laft died 

(Z) memions a tribe age of thirty years. Thefe 

of Ethiopians that were very were probably the Acridophagi 
fliort-lived, the oldeft among of Agatharchides Cnidius^ Dio- 
fcarce ever exceeding the dorus Sicu/us, and P/iny (5). 

P!uU dc pheit^ plipof9pkor^ 

V 3 
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in a mir?raWe manner. They were devoured by winged In- 
fers of different fpccies, of a ftrange and ugly form, expiring 
for the inoft part in exquifite torture. Poffibly the air itfelf, 
as well as the lociifts, might have greatly contributed to fo 
uncommon and fatal a malady. lo. The Cytiamolgi^ feated 
in the fouthern parts of Ethiopia^ wore long beards, and kep^ 
dogs extremely fierce, in order to hunt (A) Indian oxen, 
prodigious herds of which came every year amoneft them, 
ir. The nations placed ftiil more to the fouth, according to 
J^atharchides and Diodorus^ lived the life of favages, if not 
that of the word of brutes. From hence we arc inclined to 
believe, that the Cafres were not unknown to the antients, 
and confequentiv that they had fecn more of the fouthern parts 
of Africa than the moderns imagine. 12. 'Fhe above-men- 
tioned authors inform us, that the greateft part of the Troglo- 
dytes (B) in their manner of life nearly refembled the Libyan 
Nomadcs^ that they were divided into tribes, and that all of 
thefe were under one fupreme head. This confirms what we 
have el fe where. obferved of the form of government anticntly 
prevailing in Nnmidia and Mauritania. 13. ^htTregiodytes^ 
during the time of the Eteftan winds, drank a liquor com- 
pofed of blood and milk boiled up together. In the fummer 
months they lived about the mcrafies with their flocks, where 
they frequently fought for Ci?nvenient paflurcs. 'Fhe old and 
infirm cattle always fupplied them with food, for which rcafon 
they called the males their fathers, and the females their mo- 
thers, never giving thofe denominations to their natural pa- 
rents. Thev had no other I'armcnts than a few bcafts (kins, 
with which they covered onlyfht^ loins. 14. They held all 
their old women in the highell veneration, infomuch that, in 
their moft bloody contefts, if any of tliem appeared, they 
threw down their arms. When the men were worn out with age, 
they tied themfelves by the neck lo an ox's tail, and were dragged 


(A) The antients fometimes 
included the weftern and Proper 
Ethiopia, as well Arabia, un- 
der the name of India. 

(JS) We are informed by Stra- 
tnatall the difterenc fpecies 
of cattle chefc Ethiopians took 
with them from place to place 
were extremely fmall. Theirdogs 
were likewife very little, but 
vaftly fierce. Some of thefe Ethi- 


of tans, or at lead the neighbouring 
cantons, lived chiefly upon bar- 
ley and millet ; which ferved them 
both for meat and drink. They 
alfo ufed butter and fat inftead of 
oil. Their kings had divine ho- 
nours paid them, and never ap- 
peared in public; in order the 
more greatly to attrafi the vene- 
ration of their fubjeas (6). 


*6) Ztrah. /. Y-.ii. p, 565, si, 1587. 


about 
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^bout till they expired ; and, if upon an admonition from a 
friend they refufed to do this, they might be ftrangled without 
any crime. As it was deemed an unpardonable offence to 
defire life when a perfon was incapable of contributing to the 
welfare of the public, if any one amongfl them was feized 
'with an incurable diftemper, or maimed by accident, it was 
not only lawful, but meritorious, to difpatch him. Their 
dead they carried to the top of fome hill, where they firft 
covered them with ftones, and then fixed a goat’s horn upon 
them. So void were they of a fenfe of companion, that the 
ceremony of burying the deceafed in this manner was one of 
their moft celebrated diverfions. 15. 'I'he Ethiopians made 
ufe of bows and arrows, darts, lances, and feveral other wea- 
pons (C), in jheir wars, which they managed with great 
ftrength and dexterity. 16. Circumcifion (D) was a rite ob- 

ierved 

(C) The a canton, fore,inuiteitherimport indefinitely, 

as (hould feem, of the T'roglo- that it had been obicrved in 
dytes^ fought with clubs, and from time immemorial, or from 
carried before them round fhields fome period near the beginning 
made of raw ox<hidcs. Many of of the great Egyptian empire 
their neighbours, however, were formed by Jmmenemis and Sifac^ 
armed with bows and arrows This happened about the reign 
(7). of Solomon, one of the greateft 

(D) We have obferved in a and moft powerful princes of his 

former note, that Herodotus is age, and in alliance, with Egypt, 
not intirely confiftent with him* between five and fix hundred 
felf in what he fays of circumci* years before Herodotus wrote bis 
fion, as a rite praflifcd in hiftory. And here in fad feve- 

and Ethiopia ; which muft un* ral learned men have placed the 
doubtcdly not a little contribute introdudion of this inllitution 
towards invalidating his authority into Egypt. As for Herodotus, 
in this particular. But, waving he was frequently impofed upon 
this confideratlon, when he aiferts moft cgregioufly by the Egypti- 
circumcifion to have prevailed ans, efpecially in points relating 

from the beginning,^ cither to the antiquity of their 
amongft the Egyptians^ Colchi, monarchy, or thpfc cuftoms they 
and Ethiopians, he cannot be fup- had in common with other na- 
pofed to mean, that they received tions. Their excelfive vanity 
It from their firft anceftor. For ^ould net permit them to (^eak 
in fach a cafe it muft have pai&d tlve truth, when they imagined 
from him to thtPbiliftines, who it would refled the leaft honour 
were likewife his defeendents ; or glory upon any of the neigh- 
which all, who pay the leaft re* bouring ftates. For which rea- 

E rd to Scripture, will allow to fon, as well as others chat might 
fiilfe. Tliat expreflion, there- be offered, and particulaily be*^ 

(7) Diod. Sic, /. iii. Stro6. /. xvi, p. 776, 
u 4. 
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fervid amonjft them, as well as the Egyptians^ from very 
early antiquity, though which of thefe nations (irfl; received 
it, cannot certainly be known. 17. The Ethiopian foldiers 
tied their arrows round their (E) heads, the feathered part of 
which touched their foreheads, temples, faV. and the other 
piuieiled out like fo many rays, which formed a kind of 
crown, riiefe arrows were extremely fliort, pointed with 
ill up ftones inficad of iron, and dipped in the vims of dra- 
gon?, or fome other lethiferous poifon, infomiich that all the 
ivounds given by them'were attended with iiimiediate death. 
Tlic bows from which they fliot thefe arrows were four cubits 
long, and required fo much ftrength to manage them, that 
no nulMn could make ufe of them but the Ethiopians, Ac- 
cording to fevcral authors, when they came to a general aiSlion 
with an enemy, they darkened the air with clomls or (howers 
cf thefe arrows. Many tribes of the people now under con- 
lideration, particularly the Blemmyes^ had wonderful ficill in iifing 
the weapons here mentioned, taking aim fo w’ell, and hitting 
the mark fo exactly, that feme of the antients imagined every 
individual of them to have had four eyes. The Ethiopians 
retreated fighting in the fame manner as the Parthians^ dif- 
charging vollies of arrows with fuch dexterity and addrefs 
whilll they were retiring full-fpeed, that they terribly galled 
the enemy. It appears from Scylaxy Horace^ and Mltan^ 
that the Mauritanians and Blacks^ or weftern Ethiopians^ 
were likewife very expert archers, and fliot poifonrd arrows j 
and the fame thing has been obferved of their potterity by 
the epitomizer of EdriJij 01^ as he is more ufually called, the 
Nubian geographer. 18. Their Jjgces or darts were of an 
immenfe fize, which may be deemed a farther proof of their 
vaft bodily ftrength. 19. The Macrohian or long-lived Ethi^ 
opians fed for the moft part upon roafted flefti, drank milk, 

caufe it feems to us diametrically rows from their heads, in order 
eppolite to Scripture, we cannot to begin a general aftion, they 
pay any regard to the fentiment had a particular kind of danc^j 
of thofe authors, who either de- as we learn from Lucian, But 
duce circumcifion originally out how fuch a cullom came firft to 
of Egypt^ or make the Hchrenjos be introduced among them, or 
to Have borrowed it of the Egy- what they intended by it, has not 
plans (8). been intimated by any antient 

' (£) Before they took any ar- author (9). 


(8) Htroda, /. ii. c, 36, 37, es 104. Ctn , c, y , v. jj, 14. 2 Sam. c. i. 
•a, 20, & altk. Jrid, etiam Agatbarcbid, Cnid. in txterptis Plotiip p, 1358. 
Ctim, Alex. prom. 1 . \. p. 354, c. 15. edit. Potter, Cotelerii mt. in Barnah. 
epifi. c. 9. (S Suidw in vee, (9) Lucian, defaftat, ^.*505. ed, Lutei. 

Part 1615. 

and 
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and frequently attained to the age of an hundred and twenty 
years. It is faid, that this longevity was principally owing to 
a rich and fragrant fountain, rendering their bodies fmooth, 
as if anointed vvith oil, and perfuming them with the odour 
of violets, wherein they frequently bathed themfelvts. 

20. Thefe Ethiopians looked upon brafs as the moft valuable 
of mctils, and had gold in fuch little efteem, that they fet- 
tered their prifoners with golden chains. 2i. Some Eihiopic 
cantons buried their dead in earthen coffins abpat their tem- 
ples, and fwore by their manes, as has been before related of 
the Niifamoncs ; and others threw them into the river, look- 
ing upon this as the beft fort of burial that could poffibly be 
allotted them. 22. Some of the Ethiopians had no regular 
meals, or ftated times of eating, bur always rtfreflied them- 
fclves when hunger and thirft prompted them thereto. 23. The 
Ethiopian Anthropophagi lived upon human flcfti, as wc learn 
from Philojlratus^ Pliny^ Solinus^ and Ptolemy^ I'his fecnis 
fully to evince, that the Cafres^ and confcquently the terri- 
tories they inhabited, were known to the antients, though 
we fcarce find any thing in the old geographers concerning 
them 

As the Ethiopians agreed with the Egyptians in moft oi j. ts, &c. 
their laws, their fplendid funerals, the (H) deification of their 

princes, 

^ Diop. Sic. 1 . iii. Herodot. lib. iL lib. iii. lib. vii. & alib. 
Aoatuarchid. Cnio. de Mar. Ruhr. 1 . v. c. 12 — 31. apud 
Phot. p. 1343 — 1360. Strab. L'Xvu. & alib. Xenoph. ’A r«- 
040*. 1 . iii. Heliodor. .^tjiiopic. 1 . ix. k alib. Vet. au6l. apud 
Suid. Herodot. 1 . vii. c. 69, 70, 71. Philostrat. I. vi. c. 12. 

& apud Phot. p. 1015. Plin. I. vK c. 29, 3c. Solin. c. 30. 

PTOL. geogr. 1 . iv. c. 9. Marcian. Heracleot. p. 42. Cy- 
ril. in Efai. 1 . ii. Claudian. 1 . i. k alib. Vid. k Lib. Hebr. 

Baal Aruc. Theophrast. hift. plant. 1 . ix. c. 15, & alib. 

Homer. Iliad, x. v. 93. Scylax Caryand. p. 12. iEtiAN. 
de animal. 1. vi. & 1. xiv. c. 3. Hok. 1 . i. od. 22. AD ri us in 
tetrab. iv. ferm. 1. c. 34. Geogr. Nub. dim. i. par. 1. Joan. 

Tzetz. c. i. 1 . 8. 1220. Joan, geometr. hym. ii. Sec alfo the 
Univerfal hifiory, vol. xviii. in the hiftories of Kmnldia and Mau-^ 
ritania. , • 

(H) Diodorus relates, that the felves, from die fame fource. 

Epptsans learned the cuftom of This author alfo obferves, that 
deifying their kings from the the Egyptian^niEthiopian^xit'^s, 
Ethiopians. Nay, according to as well as kings, wore caps wreath- 
him, the derived Itatu- ed round with fcrpcncs called 

ary, and even their letters them- afps ; by which was intimated. 
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princes, the f. vcral colleges of priefts, circumciixon, and in 
fine moft of tluir facred and civil inftitutions, it is highly 
probable, that the fame arts, ilitMices, and learning, as well 
as religion, prevailed amongft both nations. Nay, this fecms 
to be exprefly aflcrted by Dinbrm Siculus^ when he in- 
forms us, that iK^t only the fame kind of ftaturs, but like- 
wife the fame hieroglyphic figures and characters, were 
ufed in Ejypt and Ethiopia ; lince it is generally allowed^ 
that thol'e werd the repofitories of the Egypti'in w'ifJom and 
literature. It muft be owned, that an irigeniv>u^ miulern wri- 
ter roundly affirms, that no naMon befules the Egyptians con- 
tinued to write with marks after the invention o\ letcezS ; all 
others immediately <lropping their hieroglyphics on the difci)- 
very of that more commodious method, becaiife the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics only contained any wifdoin or learning. But 
thefe feem to be aflertions not only arbitrary and precarious, 
btit plainly falfe, as appearing both incapable of proof, and 
•iiametricaliy oppofitc to what Diodorus Stctilus^ has advanced 
irom thchett authors w'ho had written before his time of the 
na'ion we are now upon. Nay, that they had perfons amongft 
them eminent for their wifdom, may be inferred from a wri- 
ter cited by Phstius j and that there was a great affinity be- 
twixt them and the Fgspiians^ in moft points of importance, 
feenis to have been ti'x* general fentiment of the Romans as 
well as the Greeks^ as is implied by Fejius^ when he calls 
them ^Tgypiini, Homer alfo celebrates both their wifdom and 
religion, w'heii he makes and the reft of the gods, to 

attend their entertainments. That they even were inflruAed 
in fevcral branches of literature Alfes himfclf, who was 
learned in all the w'tfdom of the Egyptians^ may be coiledled 
from Artapunus in Fiffjhius^ 'JoJepbns^ and others. But, 
waving ail other proors and authorities that might be of- 
fered in favour of tl.c point here infifted upon, it will be 
fufficient to ohferve, that a nation fo near Egypt^ the 
centre of l.'*-!rii!nc: and politcn^ fs in very c«iily ages, with 
which the always kept open a communication^, 

could net avoid arriving at a very laudable degree of (I) 

knowlege 


that every perfon guilty of trea- 
Ion would as certainly fuflFcr 
daath, as if he had been bit by 
that poifonous animal (i). 

(I) Lucian makes the 
ans to have excelled all other 
nations in wifdoin and literature. 


According to him, they invented 
aflronomy and aftrology, and 
communicated thoie fciences, as 
well as many other branches of 
learning, to the Fsgyptians. As 
their country was very fit- for 
making cekfUalobfervationSifach 


(i) Di'A.SicJ, i'i fulrlt. 


a no- 
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Icnowlege both in the libeial arts and fciences, and tliofe 
termed mechanical y. 

The Ethiopians were naturally bold and intrepid, but vio- CharaEler 
lent in their temper. They likewife furpafled moft other the E- 
nations in beauty, and largenefs of fize,, to which a propor- thiopians. 
tionable degree of ftrength was generally annexed. For whi,h 
rcafon Herodotus intimates, that the Mdcrobii conferred the 
royal dignity upon the moft beautiful, large, and ftrong 
perfon they could find amongft them. Both they and the 
Arabians had an invincible averfion to mice, as ive learn from 
Plutarch. If the modern AbaJJincs refemble their anceftors, 
they were wcll-fliaped, of a generous difpofition, and exceed- 
ing quick parts. Upon the fame fuppofition, feme of them 
niuft have been free, chearful, humane, forgivers of injuries, 
and great lovers of (K) juftice. According to various au- 
thors, the proper antienc Ethiopians were, for the moft parr, 
perfcftly black, as we find their pofterity at this day, though 
fi>me particular cantons were white, called bv Pliny^ white 
Ethiopians. It is probable they were pleafed with their natural 
colour, and preferred it to thofe of other nations. Some wri- 
ters affirm, that the children of the prefimt Abujfnes are terri- 
fied at the fight of an European^ as much as ours are at that 


y Dioo. Sic. ubi fiip. Warburton’s divin. legat. of Mof. 
demonftrat. vol. ii. par. i. j). 157. Herodot. I. ii. c. 104. 
Strab. 1 . xvii. & alib. Philostratus Tvrius de vit. Apol- 
lon. Tyan. 1 . viii. cqd. 44. apud Phot. p. 30. Fest. in voc. 
AEgyptin. Joseph, antiquit. 1. ii: c. 5. Artapan. apud Eufeb. 
dc prsp. c\'ang. lib. ix. cj»4; A€t, c. vii. v, 22. Vide etiaiu 
Homer. Iliad. A'. Clem. Alexandrin. in flrom. aliofque au- 
Stor. pair. 


a notion feems not intirely 
groundlefs ; though fcarce any 
particulars of their knowlege 
j}ave reached us (2)'. 

(K) Paufanias, when he di* 
ftinguiihes the Proper EthiiNaus 
from thofe bordering upon the 
Mauri and Nafamona, remark?, 
that the people of Meroe^ as well 
as the other neighbouring Ethio- 
pians^ wtre eminent for their 
love of juftice. This obfervacion 
was probably truer thau what he 


fubjoins to it, to wit, that the 
Ethiopians had no other river but 
the Nile ; though, as all their 
other rivers join the A 7 /i?, this is 
no unpardonable miftake. How* 
ever, the accounts he had re- 
ceived of the country inhabited 
If)" that people were not over* 
accurate ;as we may collet from 
his confounding the Ethiopian ox 
or bull with the rhinoceros, and 
other inftanccs that might be 
produced (3}. 


(7.) Lunan. de aflroidg, p, $39, 540. (S in fugitt^. p. 101 1. 
Jon. in Beeaic. & in Attic, p. 6a, 63. 


(3) 
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of a Nt'gr9 ; and that they paint the devil white, in order to 
ridicule all complexions of, or bordering upon, that colour. 
Others re ate, that in fome provinces of Ahajfia the people 
are of an olit^e^colour ; that in general they aie born white, 
with a fpot upon their navel, which in a flrort tune after their 
birth fpreads over their whole body j and that, being tranf- 
ported into Europe^ they become white at the fecond of 
third generation. Gregory the AbaJJinc informed Ludolfus^ 
that hr^ countrymen came into the world of a rcddifii hue, 
bat ill a fliort time turned black. I'heir wornen are ftrong 
and luftv, and bring forth with little pain, as ufaally hanpens^ 
in the warmer climates. When they are in labour, they kneel 
down upon their knees, as the Hebrciu women did, and arc 
delivered without the help of a midwife. Many, if not all, 
of rhef'i particulars undoubtedly held equally true of the antient 
EtLi:pti2nSj who, from what is obfervable in their pofterity, 
feem to have been likewife very patient of labour, capable of 
bearing the greateft fatigues, and endued with uncommon vi- 
vacity. I/jfily, from Herodotus compared with the relations 
of fome modern authors, it is not unlikely, that they died 
purely of old-age, a few only excepted, who cither fell by 
the fword, or were devoured by wild bcatts, as Sallujl ha^ 
obferved ot the antient Africans 


CHAP. XX. 


nifiory of the Ethiopians, to the Ufurpatioti of 
the Zagiean Family^ which commenced about the T^ar 
of Chrifi 960. 


Where, the 
frj} king- 
dom of 

Cufh *was 
ftuated^ 
wicertain. 


W E have already obferved, thatnotonly the vaft trail flrctcli- 
ing from the fouthern limits of Eg)pt to Lilya incogs 
nitaj and the peninfula of Arabia^ as v/ell as a particular part 
of that pcnmfnla contiguous to Egypt^ but likewife Sufiana^ 
called by the Orientals Khuzejldn^ and the country watered 
by the Araxes^ the feat of the antient Scythians^ fomecimea 
went under the denomination of Cujh amongft the AftatL 
nations. Where CuJh himfelf fettled immediately after (bcf 
jdifpcrfion, authors are far from being agreed ; fome placing 
hin» in Srfiana or Khuzeftau^ others in Arabia Felix^ and 
others in that diftriil near the confines of Egypt^ called in 
ocripture the land of Midian or Madian* PolUbly fome of 


* Excerpt, e vit. Pythag. apud Phot p. 1319. Herodot. Kiii. 
Diod. Sic. ubi fup. Plut. dc invid. k od. P. Balthazar Tel- 
lezius, k Greg. Abass. apud Job. Ludolf. in hill. i£thiop. I. iii. 
c 14. ut k ipfe Ludolf. ibid. Is. Vossius de orig. Nil. kc . 
Mel. k Solin. apud Ludolf. ubi fup« P. Augustin. Calmet,. 
di£l. bibl. in voc. Ethiopia , kc . SalLust, in Jugurtb. 

Ms 
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his (lefcendents might contribute towards peopling all the dif- 
ferent regions here mentioned. But it is probable, that many 
of them advanced towards Arabia and Egypt^ fincc the po- 
fterity of Elam the fon of Shim repleniflied, in all likelihood, 
fcveral of the provinces of Perfia^ and particularly Etymais^ 
or Elam^ contiguous to Sufiana oS* KhutLcfian. Be that as it 
will, it is certain, the land of Midiah went by the name (if 
Cujh before the age of Mofes^ when, it is natural to fuppofe, 
the country wadied by the Araxa was but thinly peopled, 
and even fcarcc known. That many of the children of Cujh 
fhould have migrated into Arabia^ and cfpecially that pare 
of yiffman bordering upon the Itrcights of Bab at Mandub^ 
has a great appearance of truth ; lince fuch a fituation i'ecins 
to be commodious for throwing large numbers of CuflAtes into 
the Proper Ethiopia^ as well as the inland parts of Africa, 
To fupport farther the conjefturc offered to the confide ratioil 
of our readers here, it may be obferved from various authors, 
that a good part of the upper Egypt was polTeficd by the 
CuflAtes in the earlier ages ; and that the city of Cofs^ Kih^ or 
fituated upon the Nile in that country, took its name 
from CuJh the father of the Ethiopians. The Arabs call 
Ethiopia not only Habajhy from Hahajb the fuppofed fon of 
Cujh^ but likewife Cujh or Coufeh^ in like manner as the 
Hebrews. The firft kings of this County we have no ac- 
count of, that deferves the leaf): regard. It is probable, that 
leveral princes reigned here at the fame time, before any of 
the great empires were formed, as in Egypt. Some of the 
modern Abajftnes pretend, that « one Arwe was the firft king 
of Ethiopia \ but they ^relate nothing memorable of him. 
This prince was aflalfinated by one Angab^ who afterwards 
afeended the throne, and was fucceeded by Sanabut^ Gedur^ 
&c. As fur the catalogue annexed to the fabulous hiftory of 
T%agaxus<i and what we find on this head in Jerorn Vecchittti^ 
not the leaft degree of credit is due to them. The prefent 
king of Ethiepiay or emperor of Abajfta^ is ftilcd by his fub- 
Negus^ i. e. king j but, as the governors of provinces are 
fometimes honoured with that appellation, his proper ticie is 
Negufa Nagaji Zaitiopia^ i. c. king f the kings of Ethiopia a 

* Univerf. bift. vol. i. p. 36 ^^ ^ feq. Dan. c. viii. ¥. 2. 
Ptol. Afiae tab. 5. Bochart. Phal. 1 . ii. c. 2. Sc alib. Plin*. i. 
vi. c. 2;. Joseph, anciquit. 1 . xii. c. Hype de rJig. vat. 
Perfar. p. 80, See. Num. c. xii. v. i, Calmet, in art. CVb Sc 
AEtbiopia. D'Herbel. biblioth. Oriental, in voc. Abul- 
PED. Yacut. aliique apud (jolium, in not. ad Alfragan. p. ici. 
Newton *5 chronol. p. 201, & alib. D’Herbei.. ubi fup. p. 2V4, 
409, See. Vid. catal. in hill. iab. Tzacaxi, Hieron. Vecciije m* 

39 * & Job, Lvpoli-. hill, i^tbfop. I. ii. e. i» 2, See. 


Ir 
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Mofes It may be inferred -from fome authors, that the Ethiopians 

conquers poflefled Thebais before Mofes^s time, and confcqucntly that 

Ethiopia, they were a powerful nation from the remoteft antiquity. 

According to thefe authors, they made an irruption into the 
Lower Egypt whilft Alofes was there, and penetrated as far aa 
Alesnphis, Having defeated the Egyptians in a pitched battle^ 
they threatened them with immediate dettruftion. Whereupon 
the Egyptian gods, being confulted, ordered their votaries t6‘ 
put an Hebrew at the head of their forces, and then march 
againft the enemv. The king, in purfuance of this order, 
prevailed upon Alofes to accept the command of his army> 
and to take an oath of fidelity to him. Mofes, being vefted 
with an unlimited power to aft as he (hould think proper 
for the good of liis maftet's fcrvice, immediately advanced at 
the head of his troops into the heart of the enemy’s country. 
As he did not judge it expedient to march along the banks of 
thcA^A’, in conformity to their expeftarions, but to pufh thro’ 
feme mediterranean provinces, greatly infefted with ferpents 
of an enormous fize, towards Alcroe, the capital of Ethiopia, 
he was obliged to have recourfc to the following ftrat. gem, 
to fave his men : He filled many chefis or panniers, m.ide of 
the Egyptian plant papyrus, with vaft numbers of the ibis, an 
Egyptian bird, tliat had a natural antipathy to ferpents of all 
kinds, and made great havock of them. When he approach- 
ed the traft abounding with thofe animals, he let out his bird'*', 
which deftroytd all of them tlicy met with, and opened a 
paflage for the Egyptian forces. Mofes, therefore, without 
any difficulty, furprifed the Ethiopians, gave them a total 
defeat, and at laft ihut them up in Meroe, J}ut this place was 
rendered in a manner impregnable by the Nile, the Ajlapus^ 
and the Ajiaboras, which fo funounded it, that it was almoft 
impolliblc for an army to approach it. However, jHofes^s 
good fortune interpofing, he found means to make himfclf 
mafier of it. The king of Ethiopians daughter, obferving 
from the vi^Ws Mefes^s bravery in repulfmg feveral fallics of^ 
the beficged, and being charmed with his fuccefs, fell defpc; 
lately in lorv'e with him, and, by the aflifiance^of fome friends 
(he could confide in, offered to deliver up the place to him, 
provided he would fwcur to marry her. This overture, con- 
tinue; the fame authors, Mofis complied with, was thereupon 
admitted into the town, and married her. However, he 
treated the citizens with great rigour and feverity, firft plun- 
dering them, and then putting moft of them to the fword. 
In fine, having ravaged the whole country, rafed or dif- 
mantled all the places of ftrength, and confcquently rendered 
the Ethiopians for a long time incapable of making head 

againft 
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againft the Egyptiansj he returned home with great glory, 

Cednnus intimates, that this war lafted ten years K 

The Abajftnes arc firmly perfuaded, that the celebrated The Abaf- 
queen (A) of Shela^ who had an interview with Solomon^ fines be- 
reigned over the Proper Ethiopia^ They have an hiftory of their 
her written at large, but interfperfed with various fables, *0 be 
The fubftance of it is as follows: Afakeda (for, according 
to them that was her name), receiving an account, from Solo* 

mtrin an Ethiopian merchant, of the furprifing power and 
wifdom of Solomon^ took a journey iojerufalem to know the 
truth of this report. She was attended by a great train of 
her prime nobility, and carried with her a variety of nv il 
magnificent prefents. After fhe had been inftrudied at /V- 
rufalem in the worfhip of the true God, fhe returned home, 
and within the fpace of a year brought forth a fon Iv gotten 
by Solomon^ who named him Dav'^d^ but he w.ns caliecl by 
his mother and her fubjedls Men^lecby cr Axcnihhuij. tirat is, 
another felf. He received his education at ^oloinon^ court, 
and was accompanied home by many doflors of the law, anti 
Ijraelites of diflinfi^ion, and paiticularly the Ibn of 

Zadoc the high-prieli. By the afiiftancc of thefe Hebrew at- 
tendants he cftablifhcd the religion profcfibd by his father, in 
Ethiopia^ where it continurd till that kingdom embraced 
Chrilrianity, 7 'hc anJ Abajfnes have given the priri- 

cefs above-mentioned icveral names, as Alakeda^ Uclkhy Bal^ 
kisy or Bulkhy X''^hc/!a A%:hy i, c. quern of the fouthy as *.vc 
find her ftik'd by our Saviour, and the Ethhpic verfion, crc. 

7 'he Abajuici p.etend, that their kings arc defeeneJed in a 
light line from AI^n^Ueh\ and even moft of the noble fami- 
lies in Alcjfii at tldj day trace their refpeflive pedigrees up to 
SAoTKon ^ 

That this trsdition is clogged with fomc abfurJitios, wii! 
appear to any one who confiders it with the leait attention, 

EupoLtM. & Artapan. apudEufeb. deprxp. evang. 1 . ix c 4. 

Joseph, anciquicat. 1 . ii. c. 10. Gcoro. C£i>r::n. hii: coinpcrJ. 

^ pf 48. cd. Parif. 1647. ^ Lcdolf. ubi fup. c. 5. Geogr. Nu- 

bienf. dim. i. p. 6. Goi.fi notai ad .Alfraganuni, p. 296. D'ili'- • 

RELOT. bibl. Orieotal. fub \ oc, Le Granu, difiert. v:;\ 

Matt. c. xii. ver. 42. ^ • 

(A) yoffphiii fays, that the ftream both of facred and pro 
queen of ^heba governed fane antiquity, we ihall not feru- 

as well as Ethiopia ; but as this pie 10 rejed it (4) 
notion runs counter to the whole 
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clogged though at the fame time it muft be allowed, as hinbed above, 
that pare of it la not void of an appearance of truth. Ethiopia 
IS more to the fouth of yudaa than the territory or kingdom 
of Saba in Arabia Felix^ and confequently feems to bid fairer 
than that country for the dominions of that princefs whom our 
Saviour calls the queen of the fouth, Ethiopia is Itiled the rc- 
moteli; part of the habitable world by Herodotus and Strabo y 
and therefore better agrees with what our Ssviour has faid of 
the queen of Sheba^ to wit, that Jhe came from the uttermofs 
parts of the earthy than Arabia. Nor can it be deemed a 
lufficient reply to this argument, that Arabia Felix was the 
iittcrmoil part of the earth in refpeft of fudeeay iince it was 
bounded by the Red Sea. For that not only Egypty but even 
EthiofiGy regions beyond that fea, w'ere known to, and even 
had a communication with, the fciviy both before and in our 
Saviour's time, is indifputably clear. Laftly, from wlut has 
been fuggeited above, it appears no improbable conje£lure, 
that fudaifm was not only known in a part at leaft of Ethio- 
play but likewife nearly related to the cftabliflied religion there, 
at the beginning of the apoftolical age, if not much earlier. 
However, we would not be underftood as pretending to de- 
termine the refidence of the queen of the fonth ; cfpccially 
iince fo much may be faid for Arahioy as well as the country 
we are now upon. After all, thefe two opinions, fo con- 
trary in appearance, may be made confident without great 
difficulty ; fince it is agreed, that Arabia and Ethiopia have 
antiently born the fame name, been included, during certain 
intervals, in one empire, and governed by one prince. Parc 
of the Arabs and Ethiopians had ,the fame origin, and very 
confiderable numbers of the Abafeni tranfplanted theinfclves 
from Arabia Felix into Ethiopiay as already obferved ; which 
feems fufficient to make appear the intercourfc that for- 
merly fubfifted between the Cujhites or Ethiopians of Afta and 
Africa 

Ethiopia whether our readers will think proper to fix the queen 

reduced bj Sheba in Arabia or Ethiopiay whether they will admit or 
Sefac. reject the hiftory of that princefs, and her fon, given us by 
the Abajfinesy it feems clear from Scripture, that the Ethio- 
pians were fubjeft to Sefac^ either in Solomon^ time, or foon 
after his death. For, that the Cujhites mentioned in the pafl- 
age here referred to, were the proper Ethiopians^ appears 
from their being joined with the Lubim or Libyans^ who like- 


^ Herodot. 1 . iii. c. 114. Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 564. ed. 1587* 
Matt. c. xii. v. 42. Cosmas .£gyptius, in Chriftian. opin. de 
mund. l.ii. p. 138, 139. Euseb. comment, in Efai. c. xliii. Univ. 
hift. vohxviii. p. 275, & feq. Le Grand, & Ludolf. ubi fup. 
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wife ferved in the army of that prince. This, it muft. be 
owned, is a ftrong proof, ' that Sefijiris and Sefac were the 
fame perfon, in conformity to what Jofepbtu alTerts, fince 
we read not in Scripture of any Egyptian but Stfac that was 
mafter of Ethiopia } and lince Herodotus pofitively alTerts, that 
Sefojiris alone, of all the Egyptian monarchs, enjoyed tlie 
empire of that country. But further, as the &ripture takes 
no notice of any great conqueror that was king of Egypt be- 
fore Sefac^ it is in the higheft degree probable, that he was 
the firll who extended his conquells in lo wonderful a manner 
as we find the antients have related of Sefojiris, For, had 
fuch great atchievements been performed fooner, the facred 
hiftory would undoubtedly have given us fome hint of them, 
efpecially as the Hebrews had fuch an intercourfe with the 
Egyptians almoft from the remoteft antiquity. The filence, 
therefore, of Scripture, in this particular, is an argument of 
no fmall force in favour of what Jofephus has advanced con- 
cerning the identity of Sefojiris and Sefac, Nay, we will 
venture to affirm, that it tends ftrongly to evince the Fjy- 
ptian empire, founded by Ammon and Sefacy to have been the 
firft great empire that ever was formed. For the high, and 
even incredible, antiquity of the Affyrian empire depends folely 
upon the authority of CtefiaSy not the leaft hint, in fupport 
of fuch antiquity, being viitble in Scripture ; on the contrary, 
it plainly appearing from thence, that it was founded by Puty 
about two hundred years after the taking of Jerufalem by 
fae. Notwithftandiiig, therefore, the inelFeflual labours cf 
fo many learned men to vindicate the notorious fallho'ods of 
CtefiaSy or, which is the fame thing, of the antient Greek and 
iMtin authors, who haviT cxtra£led thofe fallhoods from him, 
no one, who has .the leaft regard for Scripture, can poffibly 
imagine any Egyptian monarch of great note to have flourilh- 
ed before Sefacy or Affyrian before Pul. This notion has been 
fet in the ftrongeft light by Sir Ifaac Newtony but oppofed by 
many ingenious and learned men. tlowevcr, as thefc learned 
imen feem not to have duly attended to what Sir Ifaac has ad- 
vanced, and as it has been that illuftrious author’s misfortune 
to have his works at firft mifunderftood, though they have 
afterwards fhone out with a double luftre, we Ihall beg leave to 
make a general remark upon the moft confiJerable wriftr.s, 
who have endeavoured to overthrow his fyftem of chrono- 
logy, which to us feems nearer the truth than any other. 
We. do not pretend to adopt every particular fentiment ad- 
vanced in this noble piece, and therefore (hall not offer an 
knfwer to ail the obj^ions urged againft it. Nor, in* 
deed, were. we ib difpofed, would the nature of the work 
Vot. XVIIL ' X we 
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we are at prefent engaged in render fuch an anfwer pra£Uca^ 
Me «. 

Haac Sir Ifaac allows, that t>efore the time of./mmon or Amme^ 
Newton nemes^ the father of &cfac^ there were feveral kings in Egypt^ 
mifnprf and even adopts what Manetho has written of the kings ot the 
finied. Lower Egypt ; only he contends, that the Upper anA^ower 
Egypt were not united under one prince before the reign of 
Amnmu And how does this contradicSl Scripture, which takes 
notice only of the kings of Mifraim^ or that part of the Lower 
Egypt bordering upon Arabia and Palajline ? Nay, does he 
not iuppofe the truth of the moft early Scripture-accounts of 
Egypt ^ by referring to the book of Genejis on feveral occafions, 
by deducing from thence feveral fadls corroboratory of his 
fyftcm ? Does he not intimate, that the lower part of Egypt 
was governed by a feries of kings from the remoteft antiquity, 
even from the firft invention of corn there, to JoJhua\ in- 
vafion of Canaan \ that the people of this country wbrlhiped 
the prince at the head of this feries, who taught them to 
make bread, after his death, in the ox or calf, for this bcnc- 
fafiion ? And can any thing better tally with Scripture, or 
rather be more (irmly founded upon it, as well as confdnnnt 
to all profane antiquity, than fuch an obfervation ? Nay, 
does he not offer it as his opinion, that this prince reigned in 
the Lower Egypt as caily as the firft plantation of it, and 
therefore might, for aught that appears to the coQtrarv fiom 
him, or rather, as he ftrongly infinuates, be A'lifrahn ? 'Fo 
what purpjfe then have we been troubled with fo much empty 
jangling and outcries againft him, as though he had attacked 
the authority of Scripture, by denyieg the being of that an- 
tient kingdom, in the Lower Egypt fo frequently mentioned 
by the facred hiftorian ? In (hort, moft of thofe perfons, who 
have fo grofly mifreprefented Sir Ifaac in this particular, have 
been either profelfcd infidels, or fuch as fecretly favoured in- 
fidelity i or, laftly, fuch as' have implicitly fwallowcd the ab- 
furdities of Ctefiau But from thefc our great author is nei- 
ther to exped candour nor -impartiality. He has fo effedlualty 
overthrown that romantic antiquity of the Egyptian .empire, 
which the Egyptian priefls endeavoured to palm upon the 
wodd, and which fo long hjs been one of the lad refources 
of infidelity, that ail our modern deifts, as well as their fecrct 
abettots, ffluft of courfe declare againft him : and thofe per- 
fi»iu, who are fo hardy as to attempt in earned the reconctlia-. 

• a Cbion. c. xti, v. 3. HaxonoT. Diod. Sic. Plin. Josirn. 
Dionyi. PaaiBc. Strab. Apollon. Rhod. Pausan. Lucan. 
aliiqve ^ptor.’ qnanplurim. apud Newton, in cbroaol. palT. 9 
Kin. c. XV. ver. t,, 1 Chron. c. r. ver. a6. 
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tion of Ctejias with Scripture, arc, in our opinion, nbt bnly* 

Capable of oppofing what Sir Ifaac has oftcred in defence of 
his fyifenl, but all the mathematical demonttratton that ever 
appeared in the world 

But it is faid, that Sir Jfaac makes Sefoflrh or Sifac to of ^ 
have introduced inftlruments of war, the exa(^ diftribution princis, 

property. Sc, amongft the Egyptians ; which is not only con-/^/ 
trary to Scripture, but likewife to what we have juft advanced. 

And was there then no other country called Egypt but the^^'^^ ^ 
land of Mifraim mentioned by Mofes in the lirft book of the * 

pentateuch, or rather did that kingdom include all the traA 
the Gfeeks called Egypt ? No, this cannot be maintained ; 
fince that country is known not to have contained all the 
Lower Egypt^ much lefs the Lower and Upper Egypt united ; 
and it may be as well known, by perufingSir Ifaac with pro- 
per attention, that both thefe united were the Egypt governed 
by Sefac,. That prince, therefore, might have introduced 
the things enumerated by our great chronologer (for fo we 
iliall n6t fcruple to call him, notwithftanding the cavils of his 
adverfaries) into fome parts of the Upper Egypty or fevcral fa- 
vage diftricls not far from the weftern coalt of the Red Sea^ 
and civilized the iiihabitants, though a kingdom had fubfifted 
in the Lower Egypty whofe members had been tolerably po- 
liftied before the reign of Sefacy from the age of Mifraim* 

Thefe points are by no means incompatible, and therefore 
nothing to the prejudice of Sir Tfaac^s fyftem of chronology 
can be inferred from the fuppofed difagreement of them. On 
the contrary, as the Troglodytes y Appertaining partly to Egypty 
and partly to Ethiopiay rairnained in a ftatc of barbarity many 
ages after SefaCy it is no fuch improbable notion, that before 
his time feveraf other tribes inhibiting the Upper Egypt might 
be as rude and barbarous as feme of the antients have repre- 
fented them. But it is farther urged, that Sir Ifaac makes 
Ammon and Sefac to have been the great gods of the Egyptians 
and Ethiopians^ known amongft the Greeks and Romans by 
the names Zeus^ Dionyfusy Bacchusy &c. which runs 

counter to the whole ftream of antiquity, and withal contra- 
di£b Scripture. For, according to the objeSors, Apisy Sera- 
pUy' i. e. Jitpitiry was worfliiped by the 'Egyptians before 
the Exodus of the IfraeliteSy the golden calf being fet up by 
that nation in ' the witdernefs in imitation of the Egyptian 
Aph,. ’HoiOy that the firft king of that very anrient mon- 
archy in the Lower Egypty fo frequently mentioned by Mofes^ 

Was Worlbiped in the ox or calf, for the reafon above affigned. 


* Newt, of the empire of ^gypU andchronol. otthnGrieksy 
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is exprefly aflTcrced by Sir Ifaac. We may, therefore, moft 
rationally account for the ffrailites paying divine honours to 
the golden calf from him, v^ithout having recourfe to the 
worftip of Apis. For as tbis^worfliip, in feveral particular^ 
might refemble a much more antient worlhip pointing at the 
firit king of the land of Mifraim^ it does not from thence 
follow, that this prince was the Egyptian Apis. One ftrong 
prefumpiion, that they were really different, is, that Mnevis 
feems more properly to reprefent the founder of the kingdom 
of Mifraim than Apis. For Mnevis (B) was kept at Htliopo^ 
lis^ and confequencly held in the higheft veneration there, 
whereas Apis lefided at Memphis. Now Heliopolis was much 
more antient than Memphis^ being the city 0«, whofc prieft’s 
daughter Jofeph married, as appears clearly from the Septua- 
ginr. It was likcwife nearer the confines of Palajiine and 
Arabia than Memphis ; nay, it feems to have been in the 
very land of Gojhen or Gefen^ where the Ifraelites dwelt im- 
mediately before the Ex^us. On which accounts Mnevis 
muft be deemed the moft proper reprefcntative of Mifraim^ 
and the moft likely to correfpond with the golden calf adored 
by the Ifraelites in the wtldernefs. Which iingle obfervation, 
exclufive of many others that might be offered, ought to be 
deemed a full refutation of the point fo confidently advanced 
in this obje£Iion. Again, we are told, that Sir Ifaac Newton 
invalidates the authority of Scripture, when he intimates 
alphabetic letters not to have been received in Egypt before 

(B) That were or Se/ac was the firft ^prince in 
different deities, or rather repre* po^le^ion 'both of the Upper and 
fentatives of different deities, ap- L^er Egyptf Ethiopia^ Sec. and 
pears from hence, that the Egy- that he civilized feveral nations ; 
p/iaw held the latter in much whereas he believes the antient 
higher veneration than the former, kingdom of Mifraim^ or the 
Thewor/hipof^j^/jfMmstohave £fcriptare Egypt to have been of 
been not only univerfal in Egypt , no larger an extent than we have 
but likewife common to moft of already hinted. Arnmiamu Mar^ 
the nations of Arabia^ India^ and eellinus feems plainly to give . 
Ethiopia ; whereas the chief di- Mnevis the preference to Apse in 
vine honours paid Mnevis did not point of antiquity \ ai\d the no* 
extend much farther than jihe tion he appears t6 efpoufe will 
difirift of Heliopolis^ if they were be rendered probable, not only 
HOC' abfblutely confined to that by what we here advance, but 
place. Now this is eafy to be con* likewife by a carnal and diligent 
ceived, nay, perfedlly rational, compartbn of the authors here 
upon SixIfaacNeviton\ principles, refitrred to with one another ( 2 ). 
'For he fappofee, that Sefoftris 

(1) /. IM. Strab. /. xvu. Pt^, deJJid.& Ofirii. PUn. /. viO. 

tfi. Mlton. big. onimoU /. xi. e. 9. Univ^ biJI. voU I p. 472. 
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the time of Ammn the father of ^efac^ that is, in fome part 
of reign. But how does this appear ? Does the Seri* 

pcure fay any thing of the alphabetic charadlers of Egypt 
before that period, either dire£tly or by implication i And if 
not, how can fuch a notion in any manner afFeS: Scripture ? 
We cannot, therefore, but own ourfelves greatly furprifed 
at the condu£t of a very learned and ingenious author, who 
charges this opinion with being contrary to Scripture, and, in 
fupportof that charge, quotes the following paflage — As 
to the precife time of the invention of Egyptian letters, 

IT CAN NEVER BE SO MUCH AS GUESSED AT.*'— 

However, that letters (in Egypt) were very early, we 
have clearly (hewn above, as well from other circumftanceS 
as from this, that the invention of them was given to their 
gods.'* Now it is remarkable, that thefe cireumftances 
no*where appear ; and that the other paflage referred to, in 
order to fupport what is here advanced, only takes notice of 
writings which, it is well known, in the earlieft times, con- 
lifted of hieroglyphic chara£lers. As for the origin of arts 
and Iciences in the land of Mifraim^ or the Scripture Egypt^ 
all that we can fay of it is, that it prece4ed the age of MoJeSf 
who, as St. Stephen himfelf, under the a^ual influence of the 
Holy Ghoft, informs us, was learned in all the wifdom of 
the Egyptians* But what a progrefs literature had then made 
there, we cannot pretend Co fay. It is not improbable, that 
the art of onirocritic, or interpretation of dreams, aftrdogy, 
including fo much of ^he Ample elements of aftronomy as 
contained the knowlege of the true fyftem of the world, fome 
maxims of civil pQ^yy with certain theological notions, made 
up the greateft pa^t^^^b But we cannot collect from hence, 
that they knew even fo much of the principles of aftronomy 
and geometry; as«to underftand the art of navigation, before * 
the tiymSAT Ifaac mentions; nor that any of the arts or fciences, 
which he intimates began to flourifh amongft rhe Egyptians 
about the reigns of Ammon and Sefac^ were cultivated there' 
to any great purpofe before that period. But admitting, that 
*the Egyptians of the land of Mifraimy before the reigns of 
the princes above-mentioned, were as learned and polite as 
Sir IJaac*s adverfaries would inlinuat^e, which is yet utterly 
improbable, it will not follow, .that the Upper Egypty Llbyay 
&c. had then any great pretenflons to learning and politenefs. 
And therefore every thing advanced upon that fuppofition, 
which is sdmoft the fum of what has been oflFered againft Sir 
(faac*s fyftem of chronology in this point, deferves not the 
leaft attention. In line, moft of thofe gentlemen, who have 
Wpofed this excellent piece, feem to nave confounded the 
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kingdom of Mifram with that l^gyptian empire ^hich* ar- 
Ifivcd at its laft perfection in the days of Sefac^ if ncN^ with 
Libya^ Troglodytica^ and other barbarous coun tries over-run anc) 
civilized by that prince. And not only fo, but they have 
confidered fome of his notions as detached from others, with 
which, in reality, they have a clofe connexion $ have attacked 
feveral points without informing their readers what he has; 
Vrged in defence of them ; have attempted an anfwer to fome 
of his weaker arguments without touching upon thofe of 
greater ftrength ; laflly, have never taken a full furvey of the 
fyftem, but only fallen upon fome of tliofe parts they thought 
the moft liable to exception, and, from a fuppofed refutation 
pf them, colleflcd the falfity of the whole. However, it is 
pot our bufinefs here to enter into a nice difeuflion of all the 
particulars relating to this contioverfy, nor to examine every 
cavil leveled at a work, the main part of viliich, we believe,! 
will, fooncr or later, meet with a general good reception 
from the learned world. For, with regard to fome particular 
fentiments in it, learned men will always think differently of^ 
them, as has been the fate of feveral parts of the moft excel- 
lent produClions in all ages. As fuch a digreftion merited a 
place in fome part of this work, and comes in natiially 
enough here, we hope it will be pardoned, if not favourably 
received, by our readers. — But to return to our hiftory f : . 
^ifforyof already obferved, that Sefac fubdued and reignet) 

Ethiopia, ovtx Ethiopia* After his death a civil war fecms to have broken 
fo the ft* out in Egypt ^ which Sir Jfaac Newton believes to have been 
iond ex* inve^d-d at this junCturc by the Libyans^ and defended by the 
fulfion of Ethiopians. But about ten years afterwapis, continues the 
the fbep- fame iiluflrious author, the £*/ A drowned fuc- 

it^ds. ceflbr in the Nile^ and feized upon Egypt. With that king- 
dom, Libya alfo fell into their hands, which will enable u; 
to account for the numerous hoft with which Zerab the Eihio-- 
plan advanced againft Afa king of Judah. However, Afa 
overthrew that army, confifting of a million of men, in the 
fifteenth year of his reign, and difperfed it in fuch a manner^ 
that Zerah could never afterwards rally his fcattered forcesr 
Upon which,, the people of the Lower Egypt revolted froni 
the Ethiopians y and, being fuftained by a body of two hundred 
thohfand Jewijh or Canaanhijh auxiliaries^ forced Memmn or 
AmenophiSy king of that nation, to retire to Memphis. It i^ 
probable, that the Egyptians^ undef the ^onduA of their chief 

^ Idem ibid. Pun. 1. viii. c. 46. Hnrodot. I. in. StRav. 
|. xyii. A.MMj|AN. MARCfiLLiN. 1. xxii. Pt-ut. de Ifid. & 0(iridi 
i£uAN. de animal. 1. xi. c. 9 . Warbvrton’s divine legat. o^ 
idof: dcinonft?* Y®*- *• P- ^75» 60. 
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prieft IJforthony Oforchotij OfarchoTj or Ofarfiphus^ followed 
their blow ; fince, after Merman had turned the courfe of the 
(C) iVirVr, built a bridge over that river, and fortified the pafs 
there, he retreated with great precipitation into Ethiopia. 

However, about thirteen years after this difgrace, he, and his 
young fon Ramejfes^ returned at the head ot a powerful army, 
and drove the above-mentioned Jews or Phcenicians out of 
the Lower Egypt ; which a£lion the Eg)ptian writers called 
the fecond expulfion of the fliepherds, as we learn from the 
aforefaid illufirious author, in conjunction with ManethoZ. 

We are told by Cedrenus^ a writer of good authority, that, 
about fifty years after Cecrops^ the firft king of AthenSj began 
to reign, there happened a deluge in Ethiopia ; but what da- 
mage the inhabitants of that ^country fuftained on this occa- 
fion, be informs us not. However, it is probable, that the 
effeSsof it were fufficiently felt, fince other wife it would not 
have merited the notice of any biftorian. As Cedrenus fol- 
lows the technical chronology of Eratojlhenes^ be places this 
event too high $ but this in no manner aifeCls us, who are 
not difpofed to pay any great regard to that chronology. 

From what writer he extraCled this article, we cannot take 
upon us fo much as to conjeAure^. 

From feveral biftorical fads, Sir Ifaac renders it extremely Continued 
probable, that Mettes^ Memnon^ and Amen&phis^ were the 
fame perfon 5 that the Ethiopian prince, who went by thefe ^ 
names, was the fon of Zerah ; and that he died in a very 
advanced age (D), about ninety years after the death of 

lomon. 

• • 

• Newt, ubi fu^S«*s»Chron. c. xiv. vcr. 8 — -ij. Manet h. 
apud Jofeph. cent. Apion. p. 1052, 1053. Dion. Sic. 1 . i. He- 
RODOT. 1 . ii. & ^scHYL. Epud^ Newt. in chronol. p. 238. 

^ Georg. Cedren. hift. compend. p. 83. Parif. 1647. 

' (C) > This famous river,' wc evinced by Bachart, and 

fuppofe, by way of eminence, Nilus^ therefore, are only /na 
• was called the M/r, i. e. the ri- with a Greek and Latin termina- 
wrr, the torrent, Sx. for that the tion ( 0 * 

Word ^ 71 ^ J Naalot Ar// 7 *imports. (D) That this prince attained 
Amongll: the Orientals the vowels to an extreme old age is intimated . 
Werenearly related tooneanother, •hy Philaftratus, he.ffiirms 
and confequently a permutation Memnon to have reigned five 
of thenoL frequent ; and chat the ages or generations in Ethiopia. 
letter n, in fpme words, had not He alfo gives us to underlland, 
jlbrmeirly.fo much ai fmroe that the £ri&/^i«if/,fome of them 
j^vcQ of 'i note of afpiratiod, is he means, were longer-lived than 

(3} VaU SetiuM ka^ptmught* p. i x<»4* Beehart. Phut, /• i, r. <• 
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hmn. According to the iame incomparable writCTt the city 
of Memphis., called in Scripture Moph and Nopb^ as likewile 
Menopb or Menuf the Arabian hiftoriansy derived its nalna 
from that of this prince, who either built it, or firft fortified 
it, to prevent Ofarjiphus from entering Ethiopia, The 'Ar^ 
genautic expedition happened in the reign of Anunopbis^ ac- 
cording to the principles of the fyftem we have at prefent 
in view. Some Greek authors relate, that he affified king 
Priamus with a body of Ethiopian troops. After his de- 
ceafe, his fon Ramejes afeended the throne of Ethiopia, 
who built the northern portico of the temple of Vukan 
at Memphis. Morris, his fuccefibr, adorned Memphis, and 
fixed his refidence there, near two generations after the Trojan 
war, upon the fame principles. Cheops, Cephren, and Mjee- 
rinus, were the three next kings, the laft of which was fuc- 
ceeded by his fifter Nitocris. Then came Afyehis, in whofe 
reign both Ajfyria and Ethiopia revolted from Egypt ; which 
thereupon was again divided into feveral fmaU kingdoms. 
GnephaSlus governed one of thefe, and refided at Memphis ; 
but his fon Bocchoris was flain by So or Sabacen the Ethiopian, 
who made himfelf mafier of Egypt. As all the principal at- 
chievements of thefe monarchs, tranfmitted down to us by fa- 
cred and profane antiquity, have' already been taken notice of 
in the hifiory of Egypt, we have almoft intirely pafied them 
over here. However, we muft not omit informing our 
readers, that, in the z^d year of Bocchoris'% reign, Mricanus 
, has fixed the commencement of the aera of NabonaJ^r 

To the Sabacon, or So, as he is called in Scripture, foon after 

Jeaih of redudion of Egypt, entered into an alliance with Hojhea 
Sethon. j^j^g Jfrael, which induced that pripeC-'to attempt ihaking 
off the yoke of the AJfyrians ; but his efforts proving unfuc- 
cefsful, a period was put to the kingdom of Ifrael by Shal- 
manefer, in the twenty-fourth year of the sra of Naboitaffar.' 
According to Herodotus, Sabacen, after a reign of fifty years, 
voluntarily relinquifhed Egypt, and retired into Ethiopia. 

* Newt, ubi fop. p. 23J 247. Herodot. I. ii. Dion. 

Sic. I. i.' Plut. de Ifid. & Ofirid. Hellan. apud Athen. deipnof.*' 
1, XV. Africak. apud Syncel. p. 74. Ewseb. in chron. 2 Kin. 
c. xvii. ver. 4. Isai. c. xix. vpr. 13. Hos. c. ix. ver. 6, Univ, 
hift.woI.u*p>73i&c. , 

suiy other nation ; which feems dia, and expelled that country 
to agree with Herodotus. But for an aflaffination of one king 
when he relatesi that the proper Gassget, he deferves not the Iqift 
EtU^ietu were originally of In- . credit (4). 

( 4 ) TbiUfirte. ia vit, Jfottm. ryan, U fSi,' fob usit, MegMeost apod Straioo. 



Bat^ accordh^g to Afritamu, he reigned on 1 ]f eight years in 
Egy^t and died in the ninth year of Hezekiab^ or twenty- 
ninth of Nabsnajfar, The former author likewife informs us, 
that Setbtn, whom fome take to be the Sevecbus of Manethe, 
his fuccefibr, advanced to Pelt^m^ with a powerful army, 
againft Stnuaeberib king of A/^ia^ whom he was enabled to 
defeat by a vaft number of mice, which devoured the fhield- 
ftraps and bow*ftrings of the Ajfyrians ; and that, to perpe- 
tuate the memory of fo furprifing an event, the ftatue of 8 t- 
tbwy which he faw, had a moufe in its hand. As a moufe 
was the Egyptian and Ethiopian fymbol of deftrudion, tlus 
feems to intimate, that he overthrew the AJ^rians with a 
great deftrudion. Sir Ifaac Newton therefore believes, that 
Setbon, in conjundion with Ttrhakahy either king of the 
Arabian Cajhites^ or a relation of Setbon^ and his viceroy in 
the Proper Ethiopia^ furprifed and defeated Sennacherib be- 
twixt Libnah and Pelu/ium^ making as great a daughter amongd 
his troops, as if their bow-ftrings had been eaten by mice. 
This may be rendered confident enough with the Scripture- 
account of the blow received by Sennaeberiby as we have elfe- 
where obferved. The Egyptian priefts computed three hun- 
dred and forty-one generations, or eleven thoufand three hun- 
dred and forty years, from the beginning of their monarchy 
and priefthood, to the time when Setbon afcended the throne 
of Egypt. The prieds, during that period, as they pretended, 
had fucceeded one another, without interruption, under the 
name of Piromis^ an Egyptian word, fignifying a good and 
virtuous man, Herodotus intimates, that Sennacherib was king 
of Arabia f as W(;U as Affyria ;* which, if admitted, will 
prove, that TirAeMl^tNrehded over the Proper Ethiopia^ and 
not Arabia f as fome learned men |iave fuppofed. If this be 
allowed, it will drengthen, in fome (brr, the conje^ure we 
have already propofed to the confideration of the learned, 
to wit, that Isrhakab was no other than Sabacen, who had 
before confined himfelf to Ethiopia^ and left the Egyptian 
crown to Setbon, However, as this notion muft be owned 




, to be flogged with fome difficulties, and even abfurd, upon 
the principles of thofe, who make Tirhakah fuccefibr to Se^ 

AoHy we lhall leave our readers to believe as much or as little 
of it as they pleafe • * 

From this time, to the feventy-eighth year of Nabonaffar^ Anifim 
we hear little ofthe kingdom of Ethiopia^ which was then fub- thence to 

' the reign 

I' a Kin. c. xvUi. Haaono^. Dion. Sic. 'Plot. Africah. ^Xeraes, 
SrucBL. ttbi fup. Josrpb. anaquit. 1 . x. c i. 2 Chron. c. xxxii. 

IsAi.c. »xvi. a Kin.c.xHC. Isai. e. xxxvii. Nawr. chronoLp. 254, 

355. Uaiv. hifL v«l. ii. p. 79, vol. Iv. p. 321, (ft), 322, 32). 
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jttgated hy Efar^baddan king of AJJjria. ManjT' enormous 
cruelties be committed tk>ch there and va EgyfU ^ been 
predided by the prophet Ipiiah ; and governed both thefe 
countries three years> chat is« till the time of bis death, which 
liappened in the year of Nabonajfar 8i. But then the Ethh^ 
fians^ revolting from ' the Affyrtam^ afl'erted their indepen- 
dency, which they maintained, tho* a monarchy diftin6l from 
EgypU till the days of Cyrns^ who, from Xenophaft^ feems to 
have been maAcr of Ethiopia^ or at leaft a conliderable part 
of it. However, foon after the deceafe of that prince, they 
withdrew themfelves from their fubjedtion to the Perjians^ 
fince we find his fon Cambyjes engaged in a fruitlefs expedition 
againft them. Herad$tu$ (ays, that, before be undertook this 
expedition, he fent an embaffy made up of the Ichtbyophagi^ 
ats underftanding the language of that nation, to the king of 
the Macrobii^ or long-lived Ethiopians. The true end of this 
cmbaiTy was not fo much to cultivate a good underftanding 
with that prince, as to learn the Arcngth and condition ^ 
his kingdom : though, in order to conceal his defign, he fent 
him a purple robe, bracelets of gold, an alabalter box of rich 
ointment, a vellel of palm-wine, and other magnificent pre- 
ients. But the Ethiopian was too acute not to penetrate the 
Pirjian monarch’s views on this occafion, and therefore frank- 
ly told the Ichtbyophagi^ that he was no firanger to their er- 
rand ; and that, if Cambyjes entertained any fentiments of 
equity, he would never defire another prince’s territories, nor 
to reduce to a ftate of fervitude a people, whp bad never in- 
jured him. However, added he, give him this bow from 
me, and tell him, that he may think ^ invading the coun- 
try of the Macrobian Ethiopiam^^tn his fubje<Sls can 
thus eafily draw it ; and that, in the mean time, he ought 
to thank the gods, that they never infpired the Ethiopians 
with a defire of extending their dominions beyond the limits' 
•• of their own country,” Then, unbending the bow, he 
gave it to the embafladors : after which, taking up the royal 
garment, he demanded of them, What it was, and how 
And, being fatisfied in both thefe particulars, he could . 
not forbear obferving, That the robe was a proper emblem 
and reprefentation of the deceitful prince who wore it,^ 
All the other prefents likevvife, except the wine, be defpifed, 
preferring the iron chains of the Ethiopians^ which, he faid, 
were far fironger, to the golden bracelets, of the Perjians.. 
However, he owned, that the wine excelled any liqpor pro-^ 
duced m Ethiopia^ and intimated, that the Ferfians^ ihort- 
fived as they were, owed moft of their days to fo noble a cor- 
dial. When be heard, chat a good part of their food was 
bread, be faid^ He was not at ail furprifed, that a peofie,. 

6 who 



who fed upon dung, did not attain to the longevity of the 
$dacr(Aian Ethiopians. As for what Herodotus relates of the 
table of the fun in this counti^, it favours fo much of fable, 
that we cannot help thinking it beneath the dignity of hiftory 
to take notice of it. Cambyfes^ being extremely incenfed at 
the anfwer brought hy Ichthyophagi from the Ethiopian^ in a 
mad irrational humour, immediately began his march towards 
his frontiers, tho’ he wanted all nianner of provifions for the 
fuhiiftmce of his troops. This at lad introduced fuch a fa- 
mine aipongft them, that the foldiers were obliged to eat one 
another ; fo that, not being able to traverfe the vaft fandy 
deferts of Ethiopia j he found himfelf confirained to return, 
iirft to Thebes^ and afterwards to Memphis^ with the lofs of a 
great part of his army. But, could he have penetrated to the 
centre of this region, it is probable he would have met there 
with a warm reception, fince, by the accellion of a large body 
of Egyptians in the reign of Pfasnmitichusy the Ethiopians 
muft have been very formidable. For we learn from Hero- 
dotuSy that two hundred and forty thoufand Egyptians^ polled 
in different places by that prince, to guard the (£) frontiers 
on the fidcs of Arabia^ ^JJyria^ Libya^ and Ethiopia^ having 
not been relieved within the fpace of three years, deferred to 
the king of Ethiopia^ who placed them in a country difaffefl- 
ed Co him, with orders to expel the inhabitants, aiid take 
pofleifion of their lands* He alfo informs us, that, in the 
Egyptian language, they were called Aftnak^ i. e. thofe who 
Jiand on ihe^^M?and of the king i^as likewife^ that they civi- 


(E) HerodotuSj inwdiepaflage 
here referred to, inakes^!^i&^i»- 
/ix, or Eiepbantine^ and Daphne 
Peluf^t oppofite boundaries, or 
frontiers, of Egypt ; and places 
both of them on the borders of 
Ethiopia. This (eems to point 
out the true tranlUtion of a text 
19 Ezikiil^ rendered in our ver« 
fion~/ <ivx7/ maks the land of 
l^gypt utterfy njuaftt and defolaU^ 
from the tower of Syene, evtn 
unto thi border of Ethiopia ; ■ - ■» 
which ou^ht to be tranflat^, ei- 
ther as we 'have formerly 'done 
it, or in dw following terms: i 
wll maie the land of Egypt at- 
wafto ^ difolate^ frorn^ 


lOligdol to Syene, enten to the 
bordir of Ethiopia. For if we 
fuppoib Migdol and Syene ^ or, as 
Herodotus ailerts, Elephantine and 
Daphn/e Pelufi<e^ to be oppofite 
frontiers of Egypty and both on 
the confines of Ethiopia^ then 
we may look upon the words 
from Migdol to Syene as a paren- 
thefo, and equivalent to the fol- 
lowing words, to the border of 
Ethiopia. Such a tranflation will 
rc!hder the palTage exceeding ob- 
vious and clear, and is fupporttd 
by a vaft number of fuch paren- 
thefes to.be met with in the Old 
Teftament (5}, 


{%) Mimk, f, xxix.Vi(r, le, .Vnlverf xviii.^. %$$, 256^ (C). 

^ li?cd 
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Wttd the Ethiopians. But the laft article we can fcarce give 
^ny credit to, fince, from this very hiftorian bimfelf, and 
canusj it appears, that the Ethiopians were mafters of ^gypl 
at leaft eighty years before the time of Pfammitichus ; and 
therefore might have learnt every thing the Egyptians could 
teach them before, if they were not, from the earlieft ages, 
in all particulars as wife as that people. Sir Jfaac Newton in- 
linuates, that Cambyjes conquered Ethiopia j as well as Egypt^ 
about the year of Nabonajfar 223. or 224. But this, as far 
as we can recolle£f, can neither be inferred from Herodotus^ 
nor any other good author. Poffibly Ethiopia^ like Egypt^ 
might have had feveral collateral princes, whom the antients, 
through miftake, placed in continual fucceilion ; which could 
not but occafion many blunders and errors in the hiftory of 
that kingdom. However, Herodotus aflerts, that Cambyfes 
reduced fome of the provinces of Ethiopia contiguous to 
Egypt in the unfortunate expedition above-mentioned; and 
that they, together with the Troglodytes^ fent an annual pre- 
fent to the Perjian monarch, confifting of two choenixes of 
unrefined gold, two hundred bundles of ebony, five Ethi^ian 
boys, and twenty elephants teeth of the largeft fize, even to 
his time. But though the Perjians fubdued not only thefe 
provinces, but likewife that part of Libya bordering upon the 
weftern confines of Egypt^ and carried their arms as far as 
the city of Cyrene ; yet, that they brought under their domi- 
nion all that vafi trafi, comprehending the kingdoms of Sen^ 
nar^ Abajfia^ and other countries, anfwering to the Proper 
Ethiopia of the antienU, we cannot help thinking at leaft 
very improbable ^ 

Xerxes Amongst the various nations tififrtompofed the numerous 
bat abody^'tteiy^ with which (F) Xerxes invaded Greece^ Herodotus 

ranks 


k IsAi. c. xlx. vcr. 23. c. XX. ver. 4, 5. Val. Max. I. viii. 
c. 13. Uffiv. hill. vol. ii. p. 77. Herod. & African, ubifap. 
Xenqph. in Cyropxd. Herodot. 1 . iii. Newt, chronol. p. 256, 
^57i ® 


(F) Herodotus informs us, that 
Xerxes had not only eaftem ^nd 
weftern, or Afiatic and African^ 
Ethiopians in his army, but Uke- 
wift Libyans, The eaftern or 
AJiatie Ethiopians, he tells us, 
anointed one part of their bodies 
with a fpecies of gypfim or plafter, 
and another with minim or red- 
lead, imsiediately before they 


aane to a general aAion. The 
Libyans, from his account of 
them, feem to have been negroes, 
who by Diodorus Siculus uxt called 
Ethiopians. That author gives 
ns the following defcription of 
them ! They are, fays he, flat- 
fiiced, exceeding fierce and 
cruel, in their manneia re- 
** (embting beafts, extremely 
" wicke^i 


C.XX. thi Hifiory of the Ex!Im^ gijr 

ranks the Ethiopians He mentions on this occalion two forts of tafiem 
of that people ; the eaftern, who had their abode in Afia^ andtwift^ 
and Were looked upon as Indians^ from' whom they differed Etbio- 
only in their hair and, language, and the wcftern or African P>ans, Li- 
Ethiopians. The former carried the fame arms as the Indians^ 
wore for helmets the Ikins of horfes heads, the ears aqd manes ** 
whereof ferved them for tufts and plumes of feathers, bore 
before them the (kins of cranes for Ihields, and had long hair. 

The Africans were armed with darts lighted at one end, co- 

** wicked, and have frizzled hair. fpecies of fruit produced in 

Their bodies are nafty and marfhy places. Many alfo live 

** loathfome, their voice fhrill, upon fowl, which, being ex- 

and their difpofition fuch as cellent archers, they kill in 

** renders them incapable of vail numbers ; but mod of 

** being civilized. Some of them them ufe fleih, milk, and 

** carry Ihields made of the raw cheefe, for their fuilenance.** 

** hide of an on» and (hort lances. As Diodorus intimates many of 
** in their wars ; others ufe darts thefe to have been feated in the 
forked at the ends, together heart of Africa^ as well as on 
** with bows four cubits long, both fides the Ni/e, and exprefly 
** out of which they difeharge calls them Blacks^ we doubt not 
their arrows by the help of but he had the negroes here in 
their feet. When their fliafts view, as well as fome of the 
are fpent, they fall on with Proper Ethiopians. Nay, as he 
clubs. Their women likewife, feems to join together the heart 
till they arrive at a certain e/ Africa, and both fides of the 
“ age, take on in the fervice ; Nile, and the defeription he gives 
and many of them hang a of the Blacks on both fides the 
** brafs ring at theu;^s. Some Wi/r agrees, in moll particulars, 
go always naked^^mdeering with the prefent Blacks^ poflibly 
themfelves from the fcorching feveral of our readers may be 
rays of the fun with whatever induced to infer from hence, that, 
falls in their way. Several in the age of Diodorus^ the Niger 
** cover theirpa^rW/i with flieep- and the A7/r were believed to 
** tails ; and others apply beails have been branched of the fame 
Ikins to that ufe. Lallly, it river. Be that as it will, the 
»•* is not uncommon amongfl this paflage here referred to by no 
** people to wear a garment about means difcountenances fuch a no- 
** their loins made of human tion ; which adds fome weight 
hair, the flieep in this country to what has ten already ad- 
carrying no fleeces at all. They vanced in the hiftory of 
feed, ‘for the moll part,^ upon lanogsetuli and Nigrit^^ as our 
** the tender (hoots or trees, the readen will find, by confuldng 
;^ roets of canes, the lotus and it (6). 

^y^amut^ together with another 

(6) Hsrodoi. /. yU» r* 69, 70, 71# Died, Sic, /. iii. fid imt, Uoiverf hif, 
vJL avUltp.ia7« 
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vered with leather, and bad black frizzled hair.. , Their com-& 
mander was M^anges^^thc fon of Jorizus^ a perfon doubtlefs 
of great diftiiiAion amongft them. Nothing remarkable of 
the nation we are now upon occurs from this period to the 
diflblution of the Ptrjian empire. However, it is probable, 
that matters, with refped to them, all along remained in the 
fame iituation ; that is to fay, the Ethiopian provinces con* 
tiguous to Eppt were fubjcft to the Perjians^ and the others 
111 a ftace of independency, either fo little known, or made 
fo iiiconfiderable a figure, as not to deferve the attention of 
any celebrated hiftorian 

Ptolemy I f docs not appear^ that Alexander the Great ever under* 
Euergetes took an expedition againft the Ethiopians^ though, when he 
penetrates con fu Iced the oracle of Jupiter Ammon^ one of the firft in* 
into Ethi- quiries he made was after the fources of the Nile. Encamp* 
ing afterwards at the head of the river Indus^ he imagined 
it to be that of the M/p, and was overjoyed at his fuc* 
cefs. But Ptolemy Euergetes^ one of his fuccelTors in Egypt^ 
having a paflionatc deiire, in common with fome of the 
greateft men of antiquity, to difeover the fountains' of the 
M‘/p, with this view carried his arms into ' Ethiopia. The 
particulars of this enterprizc we find no-where related in 
hiftory, though that he penetrated to the farcheft r.arts of 
this region, and fubdued moft, if not ail, the powerful nations 
feated in it, appears from an infeription (G) preferved to us 

by 

r 

* Herodot. 1 . vii. c. 69, 70, 71. Uoiv.^ijil. vol. ii. p. 77. 


(G) EUJkaany king of thenar- 
umites oiEtbiopians^ ordered 
governor of Adule^ to fend him 
a copy of this infeription. This 
happened about the beginning of 
y»/m’srcigni juft before EUJhaan 
undertook the expedition againft 
the Uomeritesy which will be 
hereafter mentioned, and twenty- 
five jrears before our author wrote 
the piece here referred to. AJhds 
employed Cofmas^ and one Menasy 
a merchant, who afterwards be* 
came a religious at Paithus, otf 
as Ptolemy calls it, Rhaptm^ poC* 
fibly the Raufo of Cofmat^ to 
take him an exaA copy of it 1 
and therefore we may depend 
upon cho relation the former has 


given us : “ At the entrane(f> 
** fays he, into the weftern part ' 
** of the city, facing the road 
to Axuma^ ftood a chair of 
white marble, confifting of a 
fquare bafe^ afinall thin cts- 
** lumn, at each angle of ’ thi?s 
bafe, with a larger wreathed . 
** one in the middle, a feat 01^ 
throne upon thefe, a back, and 
** two Tides. ‘ Behind this chair 
there war a large ftone thre^ 
cubits high, which had ftiffer^ 
confiddirable injury from time.** 
This ftone, and the chair, coiia'^ 
tained a Greek infeription, part of 
which was to the following effedi 
*• Pioiemy Euergeteo penetrated • 
to the fiirtheft parts of Ethio*^ 



C.XX 

bjr dofnm Mgjptius (H), or, a9 fome call him, Cofmae Indi- 
tophujies^ which be copied upon the fpoc in the tune of the 

emperor 


** fia. He fubdued Ga%a^ Jga* 
jw/, Sigue^A<va^ Tiamo OT'^xi» 
amo^ GambeUif Zingabene^ An- 
gabt^ TiamOf Athagaos^ Calaa^ 
Semm^ Lafine^ Zaa^ Gabala^ 
Atabno^ Bega^ the Tangaitte^ 
“ Anine^ Metine, Sefia, Raufo, 
Solute y the territory of Rau/o^ 
and &veral other kingdoms. 
Amongft the nations he re- 
duced were fome inhabiting 
mountains always covered with 
a deep fnow ; and others feated 
upon ridges of hills, from 
whence iffued boiling ftreams, 
and craggy precipices, who all 
therefore feemed inacceffible. 
Hav'ing finally, after all thefe 
conqueils, aflembled his whole 
army at Aetule, and facrificed 
to Mars^ Neptune^ and ynpiier, 
for his great fuccefs, he dedi- 
cated this chair or throne to 
** Mars.'* Gu^ here Teems to 
correTpood with GJbeeza^ a name 
of the kingdom of Akaffia^ in 
ufo amongll the natives ' wl this 
day. Agamt and Ava feem to 
be the iame with Agamia and 
Afa^ two preftdures of the pre- 
fent kingdom of T igre. Tsamo, or 
^zanto, and Tiama^ anfwer to 
Tzama in the kingdom of Tigre, 
an^ Tza/na in that of Bagme- 
^eUr. Atbagaos muft agree With 
ope of die two regions called 
Agaoi and Semenen undoubtedly 
the country now denominated 
Semen ^ or Semen^ This affinity 
of antient and modern local pro- 
per names, to omit other proofs 
that might be offisred^. is no eon« 


temptible argument in favour of 
the authority of Cofmas Indua^ 
fleuftes. For a full account of* 
every thing relating to this in- 
feriptioD, publilhed firfl by lea 
AlUtius^ and afterwards by jBsr- 
keltus^ Span, and Montfaucon^ we 
muft refer cur readers to the 
learned Dr. Ch%Jhnl {y). 

(H) Cofmas informs us^ that 
from Alexandria to the Cataract 
were thirty Nations ; from the 
CaiaraBs to Axuma thirty more a 
and from thence to the iartheft 
part of Ethiopia prodneing fran« 
kincenfe^ and contiguous to die 
ocean, called Barbaria, fifty 
tions. Near Barharia lay the 
country known by the name of 
Safus^ according to . the fame 
author, which was likewife re« 
putedone of the remoteft regioal 
in Ethiopia., 

The Barbarians^ lays Cofinas^ 
imported various forts of fauces, 
fraiikincmfe, caffia, and other 
commodities, the produce of their 
territory^ into the country of the 
Homerites^ feparated from them 
by the fireights of Bab al Mandab. 
They fupplied likewife the Frr- 
^ns and Indians with the lame 
commodities. The fca beyond 
Barbaria cur author calls the 
Zingian ocean, and intimates^* 
that Sa/us abounded with gold* 
mines. Every other year cl^ 
king of Axuma fent feveral per* 
Ions of diCbnftion to Aguu^ to 
tralfick with the natives for gold ;• 
and other merchants, to the num* 
ber of five hundred, attended 


(i) Cefm, Kgj^pt, in fpograpih Chriftian, D. * 4 % 

»4S» H3* ' Cbijk. untifuisat, Lojut* S 7 »S. 

& lodc/f, PP, r^ll. Mind. Pdjs, paj. 

them. 
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emperor JuJlml, It is probable, however, that he aban* 
doned chefe conquefts^ fince henceforth we find nothing of 
moment concerning any branch of the Proptr Ethiopians in 
the writings of the ancients, till the days of Auguflus 
Petronins About the year of Rome 725. when MUus GaUus had ^ 
forces drawn moft of the Roman toiccs out of Egypt y in order to 

Diod. Sic. Arrian. Quint. Curt, aliiq; de rcb. geft. 
Alexand. Cosm. A^gypt. topograph. Chrifiian. p. 140, 141, 
142, 14;. Job. Luuolf. hift. ./Hthiop. Li. c. 8. Lb Grand, 
dilTcrt. iii. 

them. They brought with them performed in 'fix months time, 
cattle, fait, and iron/ to barter and were longer in going than 
for the gold. Upon their arrival returning, by reafon of their 
there, they fixed themfelves on cattle. They were obliged to 
a certain fpoc of ground, killed travel armed, fince feveral gangs 
and cut in pieces feveral oxen, of robbers I'ometimes attacked 
which they expofed, together them ' upon the road, efpecially 
with the fait and iron, to the in their return, when they were 
view of the natives. Some of loaded with gold. Asthefoun- 
thefe then approaching with (mall tains of the Rile were in this 
ingots of gold, which they called dillrid, and as the rivers they 
Tmeharaj, laid down one or found themfelves obliged to pais 
more of them, as they pleafed, were greatly fwelled by the vio- 
Opon the piece of the ox, fait, lent rains that fell in the winter, 
or iron, they had a mind to pur- they took care to be at home 
chafe, and then retired to a place before that feafon could intercept 
atfomediliance. The proprietor, them. By the violence of thofe 
feeing this, took the gold, if rains, coptinuing three months, 
thought it fufHcienc, and went man^-iSaiaU torrents became ri- 
away ; and the perfon who had vers, that emptied themihlves 
left it, came and carried off the into the Nile. This method of 
commodity be had pitched upon, trading is ftill ufed in various 
If the gold was not deemed |wts of Africa^ as appears from 
enough, the Axumite or feveral modern relations, which 

fiant who owned the commodity it is needlefs here to produce, 
to which it was affixed, let it We muft not omit obferving, 
remain ; which the other ob- that the dillrid of Agau^ men-* 
ferving, either made an addition cioned by Cojmas^ is undoubtedly 
to what he had before depoficed, the country of the Agau$ taken 
or departed with it. This man- notice of by Father Feys, the 
ner of trading they found necef- name of both thefe provinces 
fary, as being ftraugers to each being the fame, and the foqrce 
others language ; and it was ge- of the Nile being placed in 
herally finilhed in five days. This of them by thefe anthers (8). 
journey the Axumites commonly 

fS) Jggypt. ohi p. 138, 139^ 140. P. Fdjs oped L§ Groidg 

Ui. 

invade 
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invade Candace queen of kihhpia^ or rather of thef»#M 

kingdom of Merae^ made an irruption into the province of Candace 
Thihais with a numerous army. According to Diq^ Can- ^e/uefir 
dace herfelf headed her troops in this expi?dicion ; which 
feems to be confirmed by Strabo. At fiift ihe flict ^ 

great fuccefs, ravaged all the country as flic advanced, took f 
oyene^ Elephantine j and Phila^ the Egyptian frontiers on 
fide of Ethiopia^ without oppofltion, and fliadc three 
cohorts, garifoned therein, prifoners of war. But, receiving 
intelligence, that Petronius^ the governor of Egypt^ was in 
full march to attack her, (he retired into her own domioions. 


The Rman general purfued the Ethiopians as far as P/elcha, 
from whence he fent a deputation to the queen, to know the 
reafon of the late hoftilitics, and to demand all the prifoners^ 
as well as a reftitution of all the effc6bj particularly the ftatues 
of Augujlus^ carried ofF from the cities above*mencbned. 
But Candace not fending a faiisfaAory anfwer, and feeking 
only to gain time, Petronius immediately attacked the Ethio* 
plan army, confifting of thirty choufand men, tho* his fcarcc 


amounted to ten thoufand, in the neighbourhood of Pfdclui. 
As the Ethiopians were, for the moft part, only armed with 
poles, hatchets, ^c. and intirely undifciplined, be gained an 
eafy vi£lory over them. &inie fled into the town, others 
difperfed in the adjacent deferts, and others fwam to a neigh-* 
bouring ifland of the AV/r, few crocodiles infefting that part 
of the river, by reafon of the rapidity of tixs torrent, ooon 
after this viAory, Pfelcha furrendered to him ; and one of 
his detachments brought oil:' the corps, that had]^caped to 
the aforefaid ifland, in which wete feveral of queen Candace*^ 
general ofiicers. At 9fMha he reviewed his forces, and, 
finding them in good condition, advanced to Premnis^ a for- 
trefs of great ilrength, which he made himfclf mailer of. 
Fluflied with this fuccefs, the Roman general marched to 
Napata^ where held her refidence, which be took 

and deftroyed. Her fon, however, found means to make his 
eicape. The queen herfelf had retired to one of her caftles 
1 % fome diftance from Napata^ where, receiving advice of 
what had happened, and finding herfelf not in a condition to 
make head againft the Romans^ (he thought proper to pro- 
pofe terms for an accommodation,, But Petronius^ by reafen 
of the cxceffive heats, and a want of provifions. Toon finding 
himfclf obliged to return to Alexandria.^ the conferences were 
broken off. After the departure of Petronius^ Candace be- 
fieged Premnis^ where the Romans had left a garifon of four 
hundred men ; but, being foon forced to raife the fiege, file 
dirpatched embafiadors a fecond time to treat of a peace with 
the Roman general, who fent tfaem with an cfcort to Auguflus. 
VoL. XVIIL Y That 
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I'hal p’/mcc, whom they founJ at gave them a moft 

gracious rcctptiMi, anti grantiti their miflriTs a peace upon 
her own terni'''. 'flvs uncxpiclcd condcfcenlion may be at- 
tributed to tlic rich prefents thfilc miiiiftcr:» carried with them. 
Plifty iirimatcs, that the kingdom of Mcroe had been go- 
vcriud by queens for fevcral preceding generatiuns, w^ho all 
went i-nder the name of Candace 

Htphry oj 'l‘tiui;on Augujlns rcJforcd all the towns taken by Petre* 
Juiiioi i.i nlui^ and ictnitted the tribute^ which th.it gcncril either did, 
€ 9 nt}nuid or Would have exadted from Candace^ yet the Rowans now 
to the Hi lookcii upon thcnifelves as ni.iftcrs of lulicpla, "I’hvy com- 
rt7//7y/ 0 ^ • j /iuptfius on the ;!nat gloiy he had acquired, in 

OM Oii.K .11 a couniry unknown even to his great predecefl'or, 

Kuiiout. I he red udf ion ol Afti.n, Hence we on 

the .e*. elk* id one ot that prince*?; ined.ils if nick al)'»ut this 
tiue. , tii'ce ghibes dciiotiug uiuloubruily the comj^ttc coii- 
quet it l.uioth^ ;ind Apiia^ llie three large nmtinenis 
i.rp.r:-! n\ tlic antient w'orIJ. However, this ou^ht to be 
coni. ill rid nidhing n.oic than an inllance cd x\\\i Roman 

caniiy, iince not only ilic* init feverd other rui- 

lion , hid Idrhcrio pft fervtd their liberties. No mateiial 
intcMtion in llic civil allairs ol tiic kingdom of Mtroe^ which 
iwcnis t » have iu*eti the luhtopia known to the hap- 

pviuJ cither dining the iciluinder of Ttign, or th.tt 

id his 1‘iiVCliiir queens flili coiitinuing to govern 

there, .IS we Inrn from Scripture. j>ut that the Chrillian 
religion was introduced into about the nineteenth or 

iwcnrierh of ^iii/enus^s reign, has been believed by (omc 
writers of g authoiity. '1 hefe wnt^ make tlie cupuch 
bapti'/cd by PJjiltp the deacon to hilfc converted his royal 
nnih'cls, alter his return home, to the Cluitliaii faith. St. 
i^uir c.dls ih.tt princefs Candace ; from w’hcnce fome have 
inicried, that ihe was the (kmc queen of lithiepia mentioned 
by /V.*' ►’ and Stniho. But as the interval betwixt the invaiion 
ot Ethi by Pttronius^ and the converfion of the aforefaid 
eunuch, w.:s .i term much longer than kings ufu.'illy reign, 
and as t!ie humer author remarks Candace to have bcc.n'aii 
appellation c^'iiinion to tijc fovereigns of Merot^ we arc by 
no means iiichnaWc to come into fuch an opinion. Several 
ut iIjc lathtis tliouglu, thatHiu' eunuch's name was Candace \ 
which mulf ccruinly be deemed a iinft.ikc ; for that this word 
either jg«nficJ Ibvcrcign authority, oi at Icaft was a tide pc- 

" S I ft.iCB. 1 . xvii. p. 8ao. Dio, 1 . !iv. p. 524, 515. Pi.iN.l.vi«, 
c. - 20 . Avr. Vicr, epi: tie vit. & mor. impcrator. Ro- 

flunioi 
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^uliar to the royal family of Alerce^ the tcllimony already 
produced feems to put beyond all doubt 

Little after this period, for above two hundred years, 
occurs concerning the Ethiopians » Mlius Spartianus relates, 
that the .emperor Heliogabalus frequently confined his moll 
intimate friends for whole nights together with little old £/W- 
npian women, by way of diverfion, faying, that thefe women 
were the moft beautiful of all others, h rom hence we may 
infer, that, in his reign, about the year of Chrill 220. there 
was an intercourfe betwixt the Roman empire and the Ethio^ 
pians* Probus^ above fifty years afterwards, undertook an 
expedition againft the Blemmyes^ a nation, or rather gang of 
banditti, bordering upon the frontiers of Thebass^ vanquifhed 
them, and fent many of them prifoners to Rome, What 
pccalioned this expedition, is not told us by any author ; but 
that the Blem?nyan captives graced Probus's triumph, and ex- 
hibited fuch an odd appearance, greatly aftonifhed the 
Romans^ we learn from t^’opifeus, 'Fowards the dole of the 
third century, that nation and the l^obata^ a people inhabit- 
ing the banlu of the Nile near the Upper Egypt y committing 
great depredations upon the Roman territories, and the adja- 
cent part of Thebais being, probably on this account, but 
thinlf peopled, the emperor Dioclejian found his revenue in 
thofe parts fcarce fufficient to maintain the garifons placed 
there to reprefs the courfes of the Ethiopians, He therefore 
affigned the Nebata lands in the Roman dominions, and gave 
both them and the Blemmyts a confiderahle annual fum, to 
defift from their former pradiccs. Ilur, nntwichftanding their 
folemn afTuranCes to the contrary, thc’y ccmiinucd pillaging 
the Roman fubjedls to the time of Jujiii/ian,, according to 
Procopius. That prince did not treat tlu-m with fuch lenity 
as they bad met with from Dioclefiem, For this laft emperor 
did not only grant them the favour above-mentioned, but 
iikewife tranfplanted fume of them to an ifland in the Nile 
near Elephantine ^ gave them the ufe of the (I) temples there- 
in 


” Dio, ubi fup. Comes Francisc. Mbdiobarb. Birac. in 
numifin. imp. Rom. congeft. ad A. U. C. 732. p. 32. edit. Medio- 
lan. 1730. Aft. c. viii, ver. 27* Calmet. in voce Candace, 
Anastas. Sinait. 1. vi. Euthym. in pfal. Ixii. Gaco. Naz. 
in fanft. baptifm. 

(I) Procopius fays, that the pears from him, that they offered 
barbarians worlhi^ the Sun^ human facrifices to their idols. 
IJis^ OJsris^ PrsMs^ and other T'heir religion was probably the 
pagan deities. ^ It bkewife ap- fame, or nearly fo, with that of 

K a the 
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in common with the Romans^ and ord^Ted prieils to be fe- 
leSed from them all to officiate therein, thinking this would 
produce a pbrfcA and perpetual harmony betwixt them. But 
juftiniun oidered Narfcs^ the commandant of the garifon in 
Phila^t demolifh the temples of the barbarians, impriibii 
their prieds, and fend all the images of their gods to Bjzan- 
tium ; whic h he did accordingly. That Dmlefian built the 
fortrefs of Phita^ and gave it that name, fi om the frieiidfliip 
and union, which, he imagined, the ineafures he had taken 
would occafion betwixt the Romans^ Egyptians^ and Ethiaps* 
arts fettled there, as we find advanced by Procopius^ can by 
no means be allowed ; fince this very fortrefs was in being, * 
and called by the fame name, in the days of Strabo. Pro* 
copius^ in agreement with Cofmas IndicopleuJleSj aii'erts Ele- 
phantine to have been thirty days journey from Muma^ or, 
as he calls it, Auxemiu "I'hc frimc auihor alfo affirms, that, 
before the reign of Dioclefiany the frontiers of the Roman 
empire on that fide extended fo tur into Ethiopia^ that they 
were not above twenty- three days journey diltant from this 
capital 

Nothing W K find nothing worthy of obfervation recorded of the 

mauritil Ethiopians^ from the reign of Dioclejian^ to the time of 
to be met coiiverfion to Chridianity, by the Greek and 
With in i-ians. The modern Abajfines intorm us, that our Saviour 
bijlory fighteenth year of Bazen^ a prince of the 

Solomonean line, and the twenty- fourth from Menilehec^ fur- 
^ians* **** named El Hakuny i. e. the IViJe^ or Son of the wife^ abovc- 
^^mthe mentioneJ. They likewife enumerate thirteen kings, who 
reirnof ^^%ned three hu tidied and twenty'fi;veA year&, betwixt him 
Diodefian ^hreba aod Atzhtha^ or Abra and AJha^ who fat upon 
Che throne Frumentius carried the light of the gofpel 

of St. into AbaJJia. Fr»merJius^ according to fome, found his work 
Athana- facilitated by the labours of St. Matthew^ who had applied 
fiiM. himfelf to the converfion of the Nubians^ a nation before 
difpofed for the reception of Chridianity by the eunuch of 
Candaciy who had already fown in their minds the firft feeds 

A ./Emus Lampridius in Heltogab. FtAVius Vopisctrs in 
Prob. Paocop. de bell. Perf. 1 . i. c. 19. Stsm. 1 . xvii. Cosii as 
.^YPT ivs in topograph. Chnfiian. 1 . ii. p. 138, 139, 140. cffic. 
1 ). Bern, de Montfauc. Pariliis, 1 706. 


the Romans ; which, had the greatly contributed to the keep- 
^#/#rw>uidfi/iwwjf#ibeenpeople ing up a good coriefppndence 
of any principles, might have between them (9]. 

is) fnttf. mitt. btJtt, 
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of that religion* Thcfr St. Matthew^ continue the fame 
authors, took care to cultivate, and raife to fruit, tbo* be 
coild not reach Abafjia, Th? planting of the Chriflian faith 
in that country was referred for the age of St. AthanafiuSy 
patriarch of JUxandria j of which great event Rufinus and 
others have given us the following relation P. 

Mfropius the philofophcr, a native of Tyre^ took a re- Ethiopia 
folution to travff, cither that he mi<iht enjoy the converfation 
of other philofophcrs, or for the fake of traffick, which was 
not thought inconfiftent with the profeflion of philofophy. 

This man, after having wandered over z\\ India ^ determined 
at length to return home, with two young men nearly related 
to him, the enmpanmns of his travels ; and, touching at an 
ifland in the Red Sea^ was either cut to pieces by the natives, 
or died a natural death. Frumentsus and Auleftus^ or, as the 
AhaJJines will have it, Fremonatus and Sidracus (for fo were 
his kinfmen called), falling into the hands of the barbarians, 
were brought before the king, who gave them a kind re- 
ception, placed them near liis perfon, and advanced them. 

Their talents and induftry procured them fuch diftinguiihing 
marks of this prince’s favour. Finding in Fumcniius a greater 
capacity, he made him his treafurer, and Aidfm his butler ; 
in which polls they behaved themfeivcs whn fo much ap- 
plaufe, that, upon the king’s death, which followed fome time 
after, the queen, who had been appointed guardian to her 
fon, would not grant cither of them permiflion to leave the 
kingdom, as they dcfired. On the contrary, (lie left the 
management 6 ( public affairs* intirely to FrumentiuSy who 
made ufe of this new authority to bring the people utidcr his 
inrpe£lion to the knowlege of Jesus Christ. Contra£ling 
an acquaintance with fome Chriltiah merchants, either trading 
lo or fettled in Abajpa, who fometimes came to that ifland, 
he granted them great privileges, and places to aflemble in 
for public worffaip. 'I'his firfl excited in the AbaJJines a* defire 
to be inftruAed in the principles of Chriftianity j which in- 
*duccd Frumentiusj after having got the queen's leave, to tike 
a journey to Alexandria^ in order to inform St. Athanafiut of 
the difpofition of that people. The patriarch hereupon con- 
fecrated him bi(hop ot Axuma% and - about the year oh our 
Lord 335. fent h:m to propagate the Chriftian religion in 
Ethiopia, Soon after hisarnva: there, he baptized vaft num- 
bers of the AbaffinHf ordained deacons and prelbytcrs, built 
cbkrcbesy and^ in (bore, gained an alfent to ibe divine truths 

V Rufin. I. i. c. 9. SocRAT. 1 . i. c. 19. SozoM. 1 . ii. c. 24. 
Trsodoret. Li. c. 23. 
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of the gofpcl in almoft every part of that vaft region. The 
Ethiopu bof.k at Axurna^ held in the higheft veneration by 
tiic AhaJJints, agreeing in the main with this relation, as well 
as fevcial Grefk and Ltit'm authors of good repute, it muft 
tleferve tlic greatcll regard.' 7 "hat Jdad or Aidogy therefore) 
king of the Axamites^ lirft introduced Chriftianity into Ethio^ 
piii about the fifteenth year of the emperor Juftiniany after 
an uiipura!!fdcd defeat given the king of the Homerius^ in 
confe<]ucncc of a vow made before the engagement, as feme 
Iiavc not firuplcd to affert, cannot be allowed. However, 
either the nation in general, or at lead the court and no-* 
blcH'e, afterwards relapfed into paganifm, according to an 
author of feme note ; and embraced again the Chri- 
Kiari icligion, about the fourth year of the emperor JuJlin^ 
iw. C/j.^2]. 'rhis they were then commanded to do by 
A/d^g, lor the reafon above afligned. A full and minute 
account of tins memorable tranfadtion may be drawn from 
the extradU of feveral Syriac WTitcrs, to he met with in the 
learned M. AJfemanui^^ Bibliotheca Orientalis Clemcntino f^ati'^ 
can a ’J. 

Abraa/:/^ Akra and Afia, who jointly fw^ayed the feeptre, arc 
re- greatly celebrated by the Ethiopian luftorians. I’he harmony 
jUtU to tub that reigned bctu’ixt them was fo lingular and uncommon, 
mit Aiu- that it ahnoll became a proverb in Ethiopia* Conjlantius the 
luiii). emperor made ufi* of many expedients to introduce Arianifm 
into the ci»untry we arc now upon, but without cflFcS. He 
lent imb.'dladors to thofe kings, in order to prevail upon them 
to put Frumentius the bilhop o^Axnma into the Hands of George 
the Arian bilhop of Alexandiia, fubftituted in the place of 
Athauajiusy who w'as forced to quit that fee, and retire to a 
place of obfeurity. But they refufed to deliver up that pre- 
late^ and adhered to bis dedhines as well as perfon with an 
iinfliaken refolution, notwithilanding Philojiorgim falfly af- 
firms an Aritm bilhop to have fettled at Axuma* So mild 
and amiable was his condudt amongft them, that they called 
him Abba Salamah^ the pacific father, 'fhe Copts and Abaf • 
fines have a notion, that m^Facalhaimanouty a faint or Abaf- 
fme monk, defeended from Sadek the high*prieft in the days 
of fiavid and Solomon^ attcnckd Abba Salamah into Ethiopia^ 
to demonftrate to the people there the neceflity of baptifnii 

^ Jidem ibid. Theophanes ad an. incarnat. fecund. Alexan- 
drin. 5^51 Simeon epife, Beth-Arfamen. apud Cl. Aflemao* in 
Bibl, Orient, tom. i. p- 359. & fcq, ed. Roms, 1719. CiES. 
Baron II annal. ad an. 523, vol. vii. Luoolf. hill. i£tluop. 1. iii. 
c. 2. Vide & not. Cl. Asseman. nbi fup. 
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they having till that time praflifed /'K) circumuTion. The 
twenty-fourth day ol the month Mfri^ correfponi!ir>g with 
that of Augujl in the fultan calcfular, is cclcbr.itctl the 
feflival of this faint by the Copts. 'J'hc word lucalhuimancut 
is Ethiopic^ and, ai cording to VI, lylLrbt'ht^ fignifies th 
paradife of the Trinity, Hut Lndolfus givt*s us to undi-rihisul, 
that this T&ailhnimumnt^ or, as ha calh iiiin, T<cla liahna- 
nouty that is, according to his iiucrprctufion of tliofe words, 
the plant of faithy rtflored the monaiiic w av vf lift- in Ethio- 
fia about the year of ChriH hco. and lived liii A, D. 6 jo. 
The believe, that he fpoke in hiscraille, and v/i ought 

fevcral miracles in hh infancy ; as alio, that lie was orJaiiltd 
deacon in the fifteciuli year ot h^ age hv C /iV metropolit.in 
of Ethiopia^ coicinporary with E^t/jn/ijia patnanl; ot y//.’,v- 
andridy uf the faiohite fcti. f»V relaies, ihul he fhJi 
converted the Efh.opirim to Ciiriltiaiiitv, hv d. f» fer- 

pent before worfhiped anionglt them ; whuli, if a'ioiiittd, 
will biing him lo the age iM. IX Ut rLebt alliiin:. him. l^e 
that as it will, ntxc to Gabra-Mnfs’ Keddus (L), i. e, ils£ 

fervant 


(K) Authors are divided in 
their fentiments in relation to 
the origin of circumcifion amongil 
the AhaJjims, Some maintain^ 
that this inAitution was intro- 
duced amongtl them by Mofes ; 
others, that they received it from 
Memlehech the fon of 
Which of thcA? opinions is true, 
or whether cither of them be lr», 
we (hall not pretend to deter- 
mine. 'I'hat it was not in life 
amongft the Arabian Cujhites 
before the time of Mofes^ ap' 
pears from Scripture. t)nc llrong 
^prefumption againll Herodotus's 
notion, that the Egyptians hr A 
praftifed circumcifion, i% that 
this author has not told us how, 
or when, that nation came firft 
to admit fo painful a rite ; where- 
as the Scripture is exprefs in 
both thofc particulars, with re- 
to the origin of it amongft 


the Hebrenvs. Orotius has evinced, 
from a muliitude of different au- 
thors, that (joi>, in commanding 
/Ihraham to life the rite of cir- 
cumcifjon, meant it a mark of 
covenant between his po Aerify 
,and the Creator ; and that every 
other nation, praclifing ir, learn 
ed It cither ironi lum, or his dc- 
fccPjjlc*nij:. 'I'he hrm pf rUiafinn 
of \\\i: Aha fjuics is, tint liicydc 
rived it Irvm the Hehrrvjs. We, 
m.ny perhaps fay fomething fj 
the circunicifimi of women. wIki* 
wc C'lmc to the modern lulit^ry 
Ol AbdJJia •' I 

; J. ; Kiaba Menfes - KedJ.*^ 
lived only upon herbs, and ula! 
for clo.ithing nothing bu^ the 
leaves of tree*, liJivir.g all worldly 
pleafiires and delights in the ut- 
moA contempt. 1 Ic ful:>ducd lionr^ 
and dragons, according to the 
Abajfnes^ who Ihll prdlTvemauy 


(i) f. 5v. Hugo Grets in Gen. huu.’f. 

JEtbiiJp* p, 26 }, & ahh, Htd. & CalmeU diffta. < 


ad 1 1 ' 
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fervant 9/ the Holy Ghojl^ in honour of whom they kept 
holy-day once every month, he was the moft celebrated faint 
ill Ethiopia. ITHerhelot farther informs us^ that Claudius 
king c ^ :he Abajfmcs Tent the life of this faint written in Ethu 
epic to Gabriel the r inety-fifth patriarch of Aleuandria^ which 
is at this day to be fcen in the royal library at Paris^ num. 796. 
under the title of Sdirat Al Ab Al Thaeubani Tacalbatma^ 

fiOUt ^ 

7 i&/Ethi- History fcarcc fuppUes us with any memoirs relating to 
opians Ethiopia^ from the reign of Conjiantius to the time of the 
conquer famous Elejbas or Elejbaan king of Ethiopia^ called Caleb by 
the Ho- the Abajjtnes^ who feems to have been the fame prince with 
merices. Adad or Aidog abovc-mciitioned. This conqueror, having 
made up matters with Xenodon or Axenodon^ an Indian prince, 
with whom, according to Simeon Beth-Arfamenfis^ be bad 
been at variance, put a period to the kingdom of the Homc^ 
rites or Sabaans in Arabia Felix^ after having vanquifhed in 
battle (he impious Dunawas^ Dunaan^ or Dhu Notvas^ the 
lart king of that people, who was of the Jnvijh religion. 
Elejbaan had fome time before declared war againll the king 
of the HofneriteSy for maflacring certain ChriHiaii merchants, 
and voweu moll folemnly to bevome a Chriflian, in cafe he 
proved viflorious over him. Having, therefore, overthrown 
him, and dripped him of his dominions, he embraced the 
faith of Cbrift, in purfuance of the vow already made, and 
placed a Chriftian prince upon the throne of the Hemerites. 
After ihis prince’s death, which happened in winter, when 
the Ethiopians could not tranfport (M) a body of forces into 

Arabia^ 

' Joannes As. epife. apud Dionyf. patriarch, in Bibl. Orient. 
Afleman. ubi fup. Philostorg. 1 . iii. Pagius ad an. 541. 
num. 6 k alib. Ludolf. ubi fup. c. 33. & in comment, ad hid. 
.£cbiop. p. 479. uc & in calend, iEthiop. ibid. N^. 51. p. 436. 
Le Grand, dillert. ix. D'Herbel. Bibl. Orient, in voc. Tacai- 
haimanout ^ n . 834, 835. a Paris, 1697. Vid. etiam Gonzal.«. 
apud Ludolf. comment, ad htil. i£tbiop. p. 479. 

fabulous traditions concerning (M) One of the moft noted 
him.* One of tbefe is, that ports of the Eibiopiems on the 
had a conference with the ever- Red Sea was Adule or Adalit, 
bleflcd Trinity, and our Saviour, twenty ftadia from the city of 
at which he give feveral anfwers that name, and twelve days 
too blafphcmotts to be mentioned journey irom Auxomis or Axnma 
(^)* the capital of Ethiopia. The 

ludeff. in eomment. ad kiji, JEibi^ 
p. spi, S9a. nt & tp/i LttJoif, thd. J r- 


Greek 
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Arabia^ Dunaan found means to {t\%t upon the crown. Fie 
began his reign with a violent perfecution of the Chriftians^ 
upon whom he exercifed unheard-of cruelties, a detail of 
which has been given us by various authors. St. Aretas^ in 
particular, and many others, he caufed to be burnt in the 
city of Nagra. This induced the Alexandrian patriarch to 
invite, by letter*?, EUfiaan to carry his arms into Arabia^ in 
defence of the Chriftians, who had been put to death in great 
numbers with the moft exquifite tortures (N^. Elejbaan em- 
braced the occaiion, and was favoured by God with a com- 
plete viflory (O), which gave the AbaJJtnes (P) the polleflion 

of 


Greek writers of the later ages 
denominated the Ethiopians in 
general Axumites from the name 
of this city, as wc learn from 
Nenno/ust Procopius^ and others. 
Adule was the great mart for the 
commodities of Egypt ^ Arabia^ 
Sec. to which the merchants of 
thofe countries conilantly refort- 
ed. Belldea the wares already 
mentioned, thofe merchants ex- 
ported from thence vail numbers 
of Ethiopian flaves, who, by this 
means, were difpei fed over a great 
part of the world 

(N) It appears from Simeen 
Metaphrafies, Theephanes, Simeen 
Betb-Arfamenfit^ Alpbonfu% Meu^ 
defiutf and others, chat this 
Ub or Ekjhaan was a prince of 
great (andlity, and as fuch the 
church of Rome has honoured 
him with canonization. M. Lu- 
^ dol/tts informs us, that Father 
f>//r«obferved a furprifingagree- 
menc betwixt the Etbiopic and 
Latin writers, with regard to 
the life and anions of Elfjbaan, 
To which we may add, that M. 


Affmanus has llkewife exhibited 
to our view the harmony betwixt 
Metaphrafies and Beth Arfamen • 
Jis^ in relation to the condud and 
great atchievements of the fame 
prince. But we ihall be more 
particular and explicit on this 
head, in the hiilory of the an- 
cient Aiahs^ whoie country was 
the theatre of thofe atchieve* 
mencs (4). 

(O) This happened in the reign 
of the emperor Jujlin^ probably 
about the feventh or eighth year 
of it, A. C. 524. or 525.. and 
not* as Theophants and Cedrenue 
feem to intimate, 522. or 523 

(5)’ 

(P) Procopius attributes this 
famous exploit to Hellefi^us^ 
Elefiaan*% Ton, whom he calls 
king of the Axumites^ and is fol- 
lowed herein by cardinal Bare* 
nius. But, as this notion has 
been overthrown by Ludolfus^ as 
fo noble an affion feems more 
agreeable to the charader gf 
Elejbaan^ than that of his fon, 
of whom the Ahajfine hiftorians 


(3^ PtoL in gtogr. KMutfin opui Phot, Pne^, de htlU Perfie, 

/. i. r. 19* aiih. Cm, Ctdrtn, ad an, 15. imp, Jufiinian, Cefm. ASjypt, uhi 
fup, (4) Mtapbr^» apttd Sunum^ tom, v. p, 943, ^ a 'Jh, pojf* 

Protop, Em Mgr. Tle^phan, Cfdrea, Stmtott epife, Beth-Arf^monf, aittyyt apttd 

JoUih, SimcM, ytjemaa, im hihtiotb, Orinttai, tom, i, p- 359 3^S- Alpbonf^ 

Mendtn, & Baitb. *UUtn, apod Ludotf, in tommtnt, ad m/t* Mthiop, p, 
f S) yA, nd, CL AJfimM, ad Sim, fptft Betb-Arjamtnf, im BtU, OrieKt, p, 165. 

fay 
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of Arabia Felix till the time of Aid ol Motalleb grandfather 
of Mohatmned. Abraheih Ebn al Sabah al Ajhram was the 
governor of Yaman^ under the king of AbaJJia^ whofe punilh* 
ment we find mcniioned in the tenth chapter of the Koran. 
He brought, fiys the author of th .t book, an army with a 
great number of elephants to the ilcgc of Mecca \ upon which 
came a cloud of birds, with the rage of thunder, upon him. 
Each of thefe birds hud a ftonc in its beak, which it dropped 
with fuch violence upon the elephants, that they were pierced 
through ; nor did the vcjigcancc end here, but, according to 
fome, piirfiied the viceroy into his mafter’s dominions, v/here 
one of thefe fowls let its Itone lull upon his head, and killed 
him \ 

'rrri* Mohnmmhhn writers i^^n^rrdly agree, that Atzhamj 
or Ajhamah Ehn Abhar., the or king of Kihiopia^ 

during Mohammetf^ million, did not only take under his pro- 
tc£iioii a confidcrable number of /yfJ amned"^ friends, who 
were driven out of Hrjaz by the Ksurfh. but likewife became 
a convert to th j new rcliiiion ot that impolfor. This con- 
veriion, aciordug to A'Lhammcd Ebn Ahdol Udkiy happened 
in llie fecond year of the JlAra ; though it is placed ten years 
higher by Al>ul;\>li aixl Al Jumialius, Some learned men 
have, without any difficulty, admitted the truth of this re- 
lation, particularh' Sdden and Colowcfim. But the abfurdities 
with which Abdo*EBakulc^^^\ narration, which, by a very able 
Oriental critic, fet ms to have been judged more accurate and 
better than any other, is Huffed, and the abroiutc filcnce of 
the Ethiopians^ as well as thofe aulhois who have written the 
hiftories of the patriarchs of Ahxandrla and tht Saracens , on 
this head, will not permit us to come into fuch an opinion. 


* Nicefh. Calm ST. Sc Cedren. apud Ludolf. ubi fup. Noh- 
\’osiis apud Phot. Simeon Metaphrastes apud Surium, p. 943, 

1^' alib. pall* Joannes As. cpife. Thf.ophanes Sc Simeon epife. 
Jlcth-Arfanicnr. apud AlTcman. ubi fup. p, '585. Procop- 

de bcl. PerJic. 1 . i. c. 20. Pacius ad an. 523, & alib. Lamb/:- 
cius, 1 . v. p. 133. Vid. eiiam not. eruditill'. Cl. Asseman. ubi * 
fup. p. vSi — 3S5. Al Koran Mokammep. c. 105. ^LeGrand, 
in differ t. ix. 

fay but little, and as Metaphrajles vengeance on Dunaatt, wc cannot 
and Beth’-Arfamenfs pofitively but declare ourfelves of another 
affirm EUfiaan to have taken opinion (6). 

(6) Trs€ftp. it ht. Per Sr. /, i. r. an. JB t" arn. Pum, Sim, Meta* 
pbrafl. p. q39. pp jpud AHm^in. Bdl. Orient, tm. i. 

p. 381 — 38?. Lutiu[f, hut. 1. u. f# 4. ytde MS. Greecor. Mtntlog. 

apud Lamhecium, /. y. p. 173. 


That 
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li\axAl%ham^ all his bifliops, prefbyters, monks, &V. ftiouJ4 
allow, that our Saviour foretold another great prophet to 
come a^ter him, and that Mohammed was this prophet ; that 
the Abafftne bilhops and prelbyters, by citing it to the 
jafijt in favour of Mohammed^ ihould admit for genuine a paiT- 
age of the New Xeitament not to be found there ; and, to 
omit other points carrying with them the like air of proba- 
bility, that, upon the fight of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth 
chapters of the Koran^ they fhould all burft out into a flood 
of tcarsj and be in the foreft afflitSfion ; in fhort, that they, 
fliould lie converted to Alapemijni by the gofpcl itfelf ; tlicfe, 
we fay, are fuch glaring abfurdities, as can he fwallowed by 
none but a moft bigoted Aloharnmnlan. And fuch a train of 
remarkable efFefls mull have followed a king of FAhiop\a\ 
embracing MojUmijm^ that the abovc^ mentioned hillorians 
could not have omitted taking notice of it. Nay, the Alo- 
hatmicdan writers themfeives would undoubtedly ha\ e recorded 
many tranfaiSlions, the neceflary coni'cqucnces of fuch an 
event, which we find they have not fo much as touched upon, 
had their prophet converted the king of Ethiopia^ even before 
the Arabs themfeives. It is to ns, therefore, matter of great 
furprixe, that the very learned M. Ludolfas fhould run him* 
felf into difficulties and errors, in order to evade the authority 
of ALWl-Baluks and Ahulfeda v/xth regard to the jntroduffion 
of Mfijinnifin \ntiy litkiopia. The fpirit with which t\\t Koran 
was written, that is, a lying fpirit ; the genius of the Moham^ 
medan writers, not only with the worft kind of enthufiafin 
and fupcrflitidn, but likewife addicted to romance and fi£lioii 
in points abftrafted from religion ; ihefc, we fay, in con- 
jundlion with what has been jult oficred, greatly diferedit the 
aforefaid ftory. Nay, they amount to little lefs than a dc- 
monflration, that it was invented by the MoJJems^ purely with 
a defign to do honour to Mohammed and the Koran. For 
which reafons we fhall make no fcruple to njjJl it infiicly, 
with Father Marracci ^ 

Gebra-Meskel, fucceflbr to Ekfoaan^ according to the 
Ethiopian poet fo often cited by Ludolfus^ w^as a prince 
greatly extended the limits of bis dominions \ though we have 
no particulars of his cenquefts. His fubjccis, however, en-^ ofibeXd,^ 
joyed the fwcets of a peace a good part of Ins reign, which 
prodeeded chiefly from the terror of his arm all the neigh- 
bouring nations being kept in awe by him. Procopius 
us to underfland, that the emperor fujilnlan entered into an , ’ 

< Poet, ^thiop. apud Job. Ludolf. hifl. i^.tbiop. I. ii. c. 4. ut A' 
ipfe Lvdolf. ibid. Vid. & Procop. de bcl. Perfic. 1. i. c. 9. 

alliance 
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alliance with him ; but what hereupon enfued, we no-where 
find* The fame author alfo relates, that even in Gehra'* 
MepicV^ time the Axumttes or Ethiopians were fo litv.e ac- 

2 uainted wiih the art of navigation, that they crofTed the 
Ireights of Bal at Mandab in rude veflels, confiding of no- 
thing but planks or boards faftened together with ropes. This 
feems to have been chiefly owing to thrir want of proper 
iTiatcrials for (hipping, their maritim provinces affording them 
ftarce any thing of this kind, and the Romans being obliged, 
by a paiticul.r law, not to tranfport any naval (lores into 
Ethiopia, Next to this pious king (for as fuch he is deferibed 
by the Ahajftnes)^ one Conjianiine afeended the throne, and 
after him one Frefenra^ whofe name imports good fruit. 
During the (QJ interval between Frefenna and Delnoad^ wl)0 
reigned about the year of the Chriflimaera 960. the Ethiopian 
hiftory is fo barren, as not to fupply us with one article me- 
riting any great regard. About this time the ufurpation of 
the Zageran family commenced, the caufe of which will 
hercafier be fully explained 

C H A l\ 

° Abulfepa hi vit. Mohammed, p. 24, 29, 26. 9>» 96. edit 
Oxon. 1723. I' MN. Shohkah. AbdoY-Bakid. in hill. Habeffin. 
par. 2. c. 2. Sc c. 3. Al Jannabius in vie. Mohammed. AI Koran 
MoiiaMmfo. c 19. c. 29. See, 30 Al-V/akcdius npud Abdo'l* 
Bakid. obi fup. SE1.UEN. de lx. Hebraic, p. 551. & alib, Co- 
tOMES. in obfervac. facr. Job. Ludolf. in commeutr ad hift. JExhi- 
opic. p. 2ZV Sc p. 284. & alib. Ludovicv.^. MtiRRAccius in 
prodrom. par. i. c. 2. p. 4;. edit. Patavii, 1698. Vid. etiam Cl. 
Gagn. in Abulfcd. ubi fup. 

(Q) We arc told, that about 
A, D. 836. Ethiopia groaned 
under the complicated miferies 
of war, peftilence, and famine ; 
that their armies were routed and 
pot to flight, whenever they 
came in fight of the enemy. The 
Abaffinesy continues this author, 
actribuced thefc evils to the yio- 
lence and indignities offered fohn 
the metropolitan fent them by 
faatfs. the fiftieth patriarch of 
Alexandria. A knot of the no 
%ilicy had before caballed againft 
this prelate, and, after bringing 
others over to their party, driven 
him out of the country. Under 
the influence, therefore, of the 


above-mentioned perfuafion, he 
was recalled and rc eftabliflied. <. 
But the queen, who at that time 
held the reins of government, 
railed new pcrfecutions againll 
the Ahunat and left him only Ihe • 
choice of being circumcifed, or 
leaving the kingdom. John chofe 
to undergo circumcifion, and, 
being dripped in order to the 
operation, had upon him, by a 
fingular miracle, fay theC^yz/and 
AbaJJinoSy evident tokens that 
he had been circumcifed on the 
eighth day. We mud here ob» 
fi?rve, that as the church of 
Abafpa acknowleges that of AUx^ 
andria as mother, it is fubjefi 
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CHAP. XXL 

ne Hiftory of the Arabs» and their antient State^ to 
Mohammed.. 

SECT. 1. 

Defcription of Arabia. 

T H E independency moft of the Arabs maintained to the «- 
downfal of the Roman empire, and the furprifing con- 
quefts they made under Mohammed and his fucccflbrs, ren- ^^bengreai 
dered their country fo' famous, that it is no wonder many^"'*' 
authors (hould have taken fuch pains to give an accurate 
feription of it. Ptolemy Teems to have laboured this point f 
more than any other : Diodorus Siculus^ Strabo ^ Pliny^ 
many more of the antients, in their accounts of Arabia^ are 
like wife pretty prolix. But the Arab writers themfeivcs havc^y^lm^ 
been indcLtigabJe on this head. They are very particular and 
minute, both in their hiftorical and geographical relations \ 
which would have met with a more general efteem, had not 
the Arab genius, fo ftrongly tin£lured with enthuliafm and 
fuperftition, f and confequently inclined to fable and ro- 
mance, fo erhi^ventiy difpiayed itfelf through almoft every part 
of thofe compDfi^ions a. 

Arabia, ot al'icaft the moft tbnfidcrable part of it, was. Whence 
from remote antiquity, called by the natives drabah; which Arabia /i 
name it ftill retains. However, we find it frequently ftded called. 
by their hiftorians Gjazlrah or JezirOt al Arab^ the peninfula 

• Ptol. in Arabia, edit. Oxon. 1712. Diod. Sic. 1 . iii. Strab. 

I. i. 1 . xvi. & alib. Plin. 1 . vi. c. 27, & alib. Abulfed. dc- 
feript. Arab. edit. Oxon. 171X. Vid. etiam Steph. Byzakt. in 
^voee & Huos. in prxfat. ad vol. iii. geograph, vet. 

feript. Gra:c. mio. Oxon. 1712. 

CO it in a particular manner, not whiph they he)d in equal efteem 
hayhg the liberty of electing its with the facr^ writings. The 
own bilhop. This fubjeAion is particular canon here hinted aC 
as nntient as the converfion of wiU . be inferted when we come 
the Ahaffina to Chriftianity, and to the modern bifiory of Abaffia 
cenftnnri by that book of canons (7). 


(7] t,€ Grmni^ vvi. c. 9. 


of 
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of the ArabSf Belad al Arab,, the region of the Arabs, Diyar 
al Arah^ the provinces of the Arabs \ and, by many of the 
Orientals^ Arabijian. Amongft fome of the Syriac writers it 
feems to have gone under the appellation of Cujhatha^ and 
fomctimes in Scripture that of Citjh^^ as we have already ob- 
(erved in the hiftory of the Ethiopians. \4l Motarczzi^ in 
the book Mogrcb^ derives the name Arahah from Arbah^ a 
diflriit of Tehama^ where Jflmael dwelt, nr, according to 
Safioddin^ a town in the neighbourhood of Mecca ; and *Ebn 
Said V// Magrehi^ in ' AhiiUpedah^ from Ya^rab^ the foil of 
Kahtdn or jektan^ and grandfoa of Eber, But thofe bid the 
faireft for truth, who deduce it from an Hebrew original j the 
word arab or ercb having feveral fignificatians very favourable 
to fuch a conjefture. Kor it imports, the weji^ a mixture^ 
Vin^ merchandize or trajpek. Now, that the weftern^part of 
Arabia was at firft called eretz arab or (A) ereby 

the weftern country, may be deemed highly probable from 
hence, that its eaftern provinces are denominated in Scripture 
eretz kedem^ the land of thccaft. Which if we 
admit, from arab naturally and calily flows Arahah. 
^i'his notion feems the lefs liable to exception, as Mofes him- 
fclf ftilcs the weftern Arabia Arahah ; which goes a good 
way towards evincing, that, from its fituacion, it jfirft received 
that name. Afterwards the IJJwiaeliteSy who were poifefled 
of it, gradually reducing the other parts, carried the word 
Arahah along with them, and applied it to the tyhole penin- 
fula. Some, however, think, that this tra^ jmight have 
aflUmed the name wc arc now confidcring, from that mixture 
of diftcrent tribes, which, they pretehu, fornled the Arab 
nation. In fupport of this opinion it is alleged, that in Scri- 
pture the Arabs arc termed a mingled people^ and that the an- 
tients enumerate many nations inhabiting Arabia^ But, as 
the paffageot Sciiptiirc here hinted at does not appear necclla- 
rily to denote the Atahs \ as the various names given by the aiv^ 
tienis to the different clans of this region do not abfolutely 
imply, that all thofe clans had a different original \ and as the 

«• 

(A) From hence, by the in^ Troglodytes i though they like- 
fertion of an epenthetic N , comes w ile allow, chat they might have 
the word Erendtiy the name of a been a branch of the AreAsans. 
nation mentioned by Homer and For a more ample difeuflion of 
Strabo, Homer's fchoiiaft and this point, we mull refer our 
Boebart intintate, that the Erem- readers to Boebart (i). 
bi were the fame people with the 


(i) Horn. v. 85. & fibel, in toe. Strab. i. i. Bishurt. Pbal /. w* 

c. a. ^ c. 29. 


belt 
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beft Arabian hlftorians allert all their countrymen to be fprung 
from two docks only j perhaps our readers will allow a greater 
degree of probability to the former etymon. Laftly, others 
deduce the name Arabah from the third Agniheation of D'ly 
above-mentioned, becaufe the Arabs in very early ages took 
their principal delight in merchandize or tr^fliok ; the gold, 
frankincenfe, myrrh, jv-wcls, fpices, and many other valua- 
ble commodities, either the natural produce of their country, 
or brought thither from Mia, pronipting them thereto. Now, 
though it cannot be denied, that this carries a good ap- 
pearance of truth, and that ihe fadh on which it is founded 
arc clear and inconteftable ; yet, as the inofl antient names 
of places feem chiefly to have been taken, either from thofe 
of the firft planters of cclonLs, builders of cities, £?V. or 
fome circumftance in the lituation, we are inclined to ad- 
here to the etymon ftiggoded by tlic fignification of 
arab. The facred hiftorian calls the territorv, where tlie 
defeendents of foktan fettled, Kedm^ the eaji \ which renders 
it probable, that in his time the name Arahab was nut known 
there. I'his is fufiicicnt to invalidate what has been advanced 
in the point before us by ^Ebn Said V// A'lap'cbi^ which 
depends only upon an Arabian tradition, that can by no means 
ftand in competition with Scripture. Neitlier ought we to be 
cenfured for deducing the moft noted name of Arabia from 
the Hehre%u tongue. For, that Ahfes nils tl.‘is very name, 
has been already obferved ; and that in earlv a res i\\\: Hebrew 
and Arabic languages were t!ie fame, fceiiu> to ire acknowlcgcd 
by the when jthey make thcmfclvei* the defeendents 

of Eher and Abfdham^ the tv/j great ancLiljis ot ilu He- 
brews 

Arabia, uken in its largell extent, lies betVvecn the 

twelfth and thirty-fifth degrees of ntJftli latitude, and the fifty- 

^ Arabia. 

^ Golii not® ad Alfraganum, p. 78, wVaiib. Cl. Gaonier in 
not. ad Abulfed. gcogr. Arab. Tub init. CuMbEKi.. Thirn. hift. 
Sanchoniath. p. ;67. cd. J.ond. 1720. L'.sn Said Ai. Maorebi 
• aptfd Abulfed. hill. cap. 4. Pococ k. fpecim. hilt. Arab. Al 
Motarrezzi in lib. Mogreb. ALl•lRAU/»^BAUlu.s, & Safiod- 
DIN. apud Cl. Pocock. ibid. Gaon. diatrib. dc Arabum & Ara- 
bise nomin. fe£l. 1. Buxtorf. Sc^hindi.. aliique lexicograplf. 

Hebr. Gen. c. xxv. v. .6. Job. c. i. v. 3. jud. c. vi. v. 3. 

Dent. c. it. v. 8. Gagn. ubi fup. fed. 2. Sc 3. Jer. c. xxv. 
ver. 20. 24. Ezek. c. 30. ver. 5. Dioi>. Sic. lib. lii. Strab. 

1. xvi. Plin. 1 . vi. c. 28, &alib. Ptol. in Arab. K. Saadias 
in verf. Arab. Pentat. Gen. c. x. v. 25. Pocock. ubi fup, 39. 

Greg. Abulfarag. p. 159. Gen. c. xxxvii. v. 25. Dioxys. 

Perieg. v. 927, &c. Bpeu. prxf, ad Chan. Gen. c. x. v. 30. 

third 
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tfiird and fcventy- eighth of longitude. The jested length, 
or a line drawn from, a point on the coaft of the Red-fia 
about 25' S. of the tropic of Cancer to ' the extremity of 
cape Ras at Ghatj is above eleven hundred miles ; and its 
g|reateft breadth^ that is to fay, the diftance from the north- 
ern extremity of thedeferts of *Al'Ja%ira to the ftreights of 
Bab at Mandab^ between thirteen and fourteen hundred. It 
is bounded on the weft by Palajline^ part of Syria^ the ifth- 
mus of and the Red-fea^ called by ihe Arabs the Sea 

^Al' Kolzom ; on the Eaft by the Euphrates^ the Persian gulph, 
and bay of Ormus ; on the north by part of Syria^ Diyar^ 
Becr^ Irak^ and Khuzejtan ; and on the fouth by the ftreights 
of Bab at Mandab^ ana the Indian ocean. It grows narrower 
as we approach the frontiers of Syria and Diyar-Becr ; and, 
by reafoA of the proximity of the Euphrates to the Alediter^ 
ranean^ may be looked upon as a peninfula, and that one of 
the largeft in the world 

Inpreper limits of the Proper Arabia arc much narrower, 

amts. reaching no farther northward than the ifthmtis, which 
runs from Ailah to the head of the Perftan gulph, and the 
borders of the territory of Cilfa ; which tra6l of land the 
Greets nearly comprehended umler the name of Arabia the 
Happy. Here the Arabs have been fettled alrnoft ever fince the 
flood. I'he caftern geographers make Arabia Petraa to be- 
long partly to Egypt^ and partly to Sham or Syria \ and Ara^ 
bta Deferta they call the deferts of Syria. But as the Arabs 
have for many ages reduced thefe two provinces or kingdoms, 
either by fcttlcmcnts, or continual incurfions, the Turks and 
Perjians at this day include ^them in Arab J^Ciiy. • Theantients 
in like manner affigned different limits to this vaft peninfula. 
Pliny extended it as far as the borders of Commagene^ the 
norm part of Syria ^ on account of the many Arabian colo- 
nies plnited there by Ttgranes ; and Xenophon included in it 
the greateft part of Mefopotamia. But Ptolemy^ wlm gives 
us a more accurate defeription of Arabia^ determines its di- 
menfions differently from thofc authors. According to him, 
the city of Phara, between the Elamtic and Heroopelitan 
gulphsi or rather a line drawn a little to the weftward of 
this city near the diftii£i of Heroopolisy was its bounda^ on 
the iide ot Egypt. On the weft it was terminated by Pala^ 
jiiney part <>\ Syria^ the ednfincs of Egypty and the Arabian 
gulph ; Oil the iior^h by the EuphrateSy from the city of 
Thapjacusy near the borders of Palmyrene^ to the diftri^ of 
Jduara in Babylonia \ on the eaft by the Chaldasan mountains, 

< Golii nots ad Alfragan. p. 78, 79, &c. Abulfed. inds* 
feript. Arab. paff. uc & Atwal, Kanun, Rasm, ibid. 

and 
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and the Pirfian gulph ; and on the ibutfi by the Btythraan 
The fame iituation and extent^ or nearly fo, are affigned 
Jt by Diodorus and Strabc. Conformably to the (bntiment of 
the Arabs ^ this region maybe deemed a peninfula, whether we 
confider it as aorweringto the name of Arabia in its moll ufual 
fenle; or as it is varioully defcribed by the antients, or^ lafily^ 
as comprehending all that large tradt bounded almoft indrely 
by the Euphrates^ thePerftan gulph, the (B) Sindian^ Indian^ 

Kid Teas, and part of the Miditerraneon 

The iirft divifion of the peninfula of the Arabs was 
Kedem and Arabah^ as we learn from Scripture. Kidemy or dMfan of 
the land of Kedem^ comprehended the Arabia Felix and Ara- Arabia. 
hia Deferta of Ptolemy y whofe limits and extent we lhall foon 
define from that geographer. Arahah anfwered to that coun- 
try called, from Petra its metropolis, Arabia Petraa by P/e- 
lenq ; Arabia Citeriovy from its Iituation in refpedl: of Italy^ 
by Pliny ; and Arabia Fetus by Stephanas and ProcopiuSy ac- 
cording to Ortelius. 'Mofes feems to have determined the 
bounds of this kingdom with a precilion worthy an accurate 
geographer, when he tells us, that on the fouth it reacheil to 
the fea of Suphy or the Redfea ; on the weft to Paran and 
Topbeli on the north to Laban y Hatferothy and Dt-Zahaby 
that is, to the borders of Syria ; and on the eaft to Kadejh-- 
Barnetty eleven days journey from mount Horeb. As Arabab 
imports the weft, fo Kedem does the eaft ; and thefe fignifica- 
tions agree with the fituatio^f thofe regions. The Arabic 
verfion makes Kedem to ext^nu as far as Reiem ox Petroy which 
runs counter to feme other authors. In one pallage Mofes 
apparently comprchcifds Chaldtca under the name of Kedem ; 
but this will not overturn what is here advanced. The firft 
inhabitants of Arabab^ or the weftern Arabioy were the Ca-^ 

^ Diod. Sic. Strab. Plin. ubi fup. Xenoph. in irafida* 

1 . i. Ptol. in Arab. Atwal, Kanun, Rasm, Abulpbd. Gol. 

&c. ubi fup. 

, XB) Sind ox Sindia is that large metropolis is known by the name 
tn£t comprehending all thofe of Manfoura, according to the 
countifas between India^ Carma- eadem writers. The Sinien of the 
tAay bxA Sigift&n. On the fouth antients was fo denominated fro^m 
it is Waflied by the fea, which Sindia^ where it was produced 
from thence is called the Sindian in great abundance. The Arabs 
led,' contiguous to the bay of believe the people of this region 
Orman and the Indian ocean. Its to be the pollerity of Cbam {2)4 


(a) Strab, pjjl Ahuljti^ afud SthuU, nbi fup* CoU in ten, & ad Alfagan, 
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The Hifiory vf the Arabs.' 

Jlihhimy defcended from Mifraim^ the CaphUrim^ and tba 
Horites^ who occupied mount 5 r/r, before they were expelled, 
from thence by Efau and bis pofterity. Afterwards IJhmaet 
and his defcendents fettled here ; and laft of all the Edomites^ 
or Idumaans. As for Kedem^ or the eaftcrn Arabia^ it was 
iirft peopled by the Tons of Joktan^ who are reputed the ge- 
nuine Arabians ; though in procefs of time the IJbmaelites 
fpread themfclves over this country. That fome of the Cujhites 
alfo poflefled themfelves of part of it in early times, has been 
already obferved. 'Fhe children of Abraham by his concubine 
Keturah likewife contributed towards replenilhing it with in- 
habitants, as appears from the facred hiftorian 

Ptolemy feems to be the firft who divided the peninfula 
we are now upon into three parts, l^hefc he termed Arabia 
Petraa^ Arabia Deferta^ and Arabia Felix ; and fince bis 
time that divifion has generally prevailed. In order, therefore, 
to give our readers a fuccin£l idea of every one of thefe pro- 
vinces, we (hall purfue the method he has obferved, and dc- 
feribe them upon the plan he has laid down 
Arabia Petrie A on the eafl was contiguous to Syria 
and Arabia Deferta \ on the weft to Egypl^ or rather that 
neck of land Separating Africa from Afia^ called at this day 
the iftiunus of Suej^y and tlic (C) Heroopolitan gulph ; on 

the 


« Gagnier. ubi fup. Deut. c. i. vcr. i. c. ii. ver. 8. Gen. 
c. XXV. ver. 6. Job. c. i. ver.*'‘;^. Jud. c. vi. vcr. 3. 

I. V. c. 11. & I. vi. c. 34, STRAB}'‘?ji,bi fup. Procopius, Ste- 
phanos Byzant. h Ortelius apud Gagn. ubi fupra. Deut. 
c. i. ver. i. Ptol. Arab. ubiXup. Jud. CHi.-ver. 3. & ver. 53. 
Gen. c. xxix. ver. 1. Gagn. ubi fup. feA. iv. fub init. Gen. 
c. X. ver, 26—31. c. xxxvii. v. 25. & c. xxv. vcr, 1 — 19. Gagn. 
ubi fup. fcdl. vi. ^ Ptol. in Arab. 

(C) The HercopoUtan gulph word gio foupb has not been ren- 
received its name from the city dered fo properly flags by our 
of Heroopolis bordering upon it. tranflators, Exod. c, ii ver. 8. 
This jguJpb, the wcllern arm of Ifa. c, xix. ver. 6. nor junes^y 
the fea At Kolzom^ is the Yam or juneetum by Buxtorf. The (ame 
Suph^ or Yam Soifpl\ 7be weedy worthy gentleman relates, that, 
fea^ of the Scripime. I’hc in- whilfl the furface of the fca is 
genlous Dr. Shaw fuppofes it CD calm, fuch a variety of madre* 
have been fii called from the va- pores^ fucu and ocher marine ve^ 
riety of alga and fuel that grow geublcs, prefenc themfelves to 
within its chanel, and, at low- the eye, that they refembie a 
water particularly, are left in foreil under water, agreeably to 
great quantities upon the fea- what we find obferved by Pliny. 
fljore. If this be admitted, the It may not be improper farther 

to 
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the horth to Falafim^ the lake Afpbaltites and Cmk- Syria % 

. and on the fouth to Arabia Fetix. This tri£l did not admit of 
much cultiration, the greateft part of it being covered with dry 
fands, or rifing into rocks, inteffperfedbere-and- there with (bme 
fruitful fpots. Petra^ its metropolis. Teems to have been deno« 
minated by the Hebrews Sela. Among the Syrians it went by 
the name of Rthniy and was the fame town that we find in 
Scripture filled JoktheeL Jiifephuscs\h it ArkesinA Arakeme^ 
which Bochart cakes to be equivalent to Rekem^ as being only 
that word with an article prefixed, fetra was the chief for- 
trefs of the Idutneam^ Edontites^ Or Nabathaans^ as already 
obferved, and derived its name from its rocky ficuation. It 
was acceffible only by one narrow path, whereifi but feW could 
go at oiice ; which, with the fleepnefs of the afeent, rendered 
ic almpft impregnable. Authors, however, differ (D) with 

regard 

to remark, that the Tam Souph ml thickets of the arundinacedus 
was like wife denominated Tam plants, at Tome fmall diftances 
Edom^ br the fea of Edom, by from the immediate banks of the 
the antient inhabitants of the Tam Souph^ yet none are obferved 
countries adjoining to it. For either upon thern^ or growing 
the fons of Edom^ having pof- out of the fea ; which is an ad* 
feffed chemfelvcs of thofe parts, ditional argument in favour of 
from their father Edom^ call- Dr. Shaiu*^ notion. The caftle 
ed the gulph we are now upon aij^ garifon of Adjeroute are 
the fea ^Edom. But the yi'uppofed to occupy at prefent the 

who took this name from fpot of ground on which the an* 
Phoenicians^ Tendered Tan^’Som tient Heroofo/is ikood (3). 
improperly The ,(D; It will be found difficult 

^ri-/ro,miilakingtheword£^0x« enough to determine the ficua* 
for an appellative. However, tion of Petra. Strabo places it 
they feem to haVe been well ap- threc^or four days journey from 
prifed, that the name was not Jericho^ and five days journey 
derived from any rednefs pecu from the forell of Palm trees^ 
liar to this fea, or the territory which was upon the Redfea^ 
bbrdehng upon it. For Aga- Pliny makes it to be fix hundred 
tharebides and Suidas exprefly miles diilint from GaxAy and an 
•alTctC, that it was f(j denominated hundred twenty five miles from 
from one king ErythraSy who the Perjian gulph. But Reland 
could be no other than Efau or and Cellarius thinks that the 
Sdom. l^hough there are feve- nuqfbers have been changed, and 

* (1) Shaw's ge^vraph. %hfervat, in Egypt y jSrahia Petraa, Src. p. 341* 386, 
3S7, & altb, Ejtod. c. X. or. i^. xiii. v. 18, Strah. tih. xvi. Pita* 
it vi. €. 23. Aftr/. /. iii. r. 8. Agatbarchid, Cnid, edit. 0 *w, p, 2. Curtt 
L vui. 9. & /. X. e. 1. PbU^rat, /. hi. c. 1 5. Arrian, in ref, sndieart 
iibroy p, 579. edit, Bunc. Prid. (ontuH, of the hifiory of the Old aad Nem Tejt* 
OA. i. lOi XI. ed, a« 

Z » thM 
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regard to its (ituation. Some think, that t^e city of Karakt 
or Krai^ lying on the confines of Arabia and Sjria^ is the 
antient Petra. According to them, this fortrejs (for that 
the word fignifics in the Syriac and Chaldee tongues) anfwers 
to the Characha in the Maccabees^ the Karkaa in the book of 
Jojhua^ the Charac Moab or Charac Moba of Ptolemy^ and the 
Charakmoba of Stephanus. Oihcrs make this city to be the 
fame with Hagr or H^jr the capital of a diftriA in the king* 
dom of Hejaz. And, laflly, others believe Errakim^ or Ar^ 
raieh^ a place in a northerly direflion from Hngr near Krak 
or Caracha^ to correfpond with the Petra of the antlents. 
None of thefe notions feems very remote from truth ; though 
the laft has been fo ftrongly fupported by the famous Mr. Al^ 
berths Schultensj that, we think, it cannot be cafily over- 
turned b. 

It 


a Idem ibid. Dr. Shaw's pbyfical obfervatlons, Sic. or an cf- 
fay towards the natural hiftory of Arabia Petrxa, p. 377, 378, 

Sc feq. Jos. c. xv. ver. 2 Maccab. c. 12. ver. 17. Dio- 
dor. SicuL. lib. xix. Strab. lib. xvi. Joseph, antiq. lib. iv^ 
c. 4. 7. Sc 1 . xiv. c. 9, Sc alib. paiT. Euseb. Sc Hieron. in Ar- 
kem. Plin. I. vi. c. 28. Ptol. in Jrab. Petr. Steph. By- 
ZANT. de urb. in voc. Dio, 1 . Ixviii. p. 785, 786. 

Herodian. 1 . iii. p. 328. Athanas. epili;. ad monach. Sharif 
alEdresi, dim, iii. par. 5.C.PTOU 1 . v. c. 17. 'Calmet, in 
did. bibl. voc. Petra. Jud. c. jchr ver. 3. 2 Mac. c. xii. v. 17. 
Euseb. onomaft. urb. Sc loc. ad^t^'K. Ukrfa. 2 Kin. c. xiv. 
ver. 7. IsM. Abulfed. in Arab, ddi^^nota; ad Alfraganum, 
p. 96, 97. Bochart. Cham lib. i. c. 44. Alb. Schult. 
ind. geograph, in vit. Salad, in voc. Errakimum. Vide etiam 
Gvl. 'J'yr. lib. xxii. c. 2. Sc 5. Bern. Thesaur. de acquif. 
tar. fan6l. Ebn Hawral apud Abulfed. Sc Alb. Schult. ubi 
fnp. in voc. Caracha. 

that the true reading in the laft antient being 

author is an hundred twenty- five the metropolisof what was called 
miles from and fix hun- the ^Third PaUftine. Eu/ebiui 

dred miles from thcP^:7;/^^£7/rgulph. and St, Jerom alfo extend PaU* “ 
£q/2r^/ffi places //w-waff five miles fling as far as the RedfeUt to 
from and a day's Elotb. Father fuppofeg 

journey from the fame ciry. Some the Petra called Sela by Ifaiah^ 
geographers believe, that there and the author of the book of 
were more than one Petra, be. kings^ to have been feated in the 
Athanafius diftinguiihes two, one land of Moab^ or the eaftern part 
in Pairrflinef and the other in of Idumea^ and afterwards named 
Arabia. Petra^ the capital ^of Joktbeel ; whereas the other, 
Arabia Petra’a, is appropriated called Rekcm, was, according to 
to PaUfline by the author of the him, fituated in the fouth Idumea, 
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It cannot be fuppofcd, that I’uch a barren region fliuulJ Toifm i« 
abound with large and populous cities ; and tlieiefore moft of Arabia 
thofe places, whofe names have been handed down to us by Ptcraea. 
Ptolemy j muft be conlidered as infignificant and obfeure. The 
principal places appertaining to Arabia Petraa^ taken notice 
of by Scripture, betides tboie already mentioned, were Paran^ 

Dumay and Pit horn. Parauy the Phara of Ptolemy y gave 
name to a famous defert adjoining to it. Duma ftood upon 
mount Seir ; and, from what the prophet Ifaiah intimates, 
was probably a place of fome contideration. HeroopoliSy on 
the weftern extremity of the Arabian gulph, is by fome fup- 
pofed to be Pithomy built by the Ifraelites for Pharaoh, du- 
ring their fervitude in Egypt, and the Patumos or Patumon of 
: Herodotus. Be that as it will, it is certain the Septuagint and 
Coptic verfions countenance fuch a fuppotition, the one ren- 
dering Gojhen Heroopolis, and the other Pethom. The gene- 
rality of theantient geographers have ranked this city amongti: 
thofe belonging to Egypt ; but Herodotus was of another opi- 
nion. Haura, Zathag or Zatba, and Zize, three modern 
places of this country, correfpond tolerably well with the 
Auaroy Zanaatha, and Ziza of Ptolemy ; but as for Lyfa, 

Gyp/aria, Gerafa, and moft, if not all, tlie other villages and 
towns enumerated by that geographer, fcarce any footmps or 
traces of them are now to be iepn 

The moft contiderable n^iVons inhabiting this tradl, in the of 
earlier ages, were the IJbrrj»iliteSy the Nabatai or Nabathaans, Arabia 
the- Cedrai or Kedare^^y and the Agareni or Hagareni f Peirsea. 




^ Ptol. ubi fapra. Sf eph. Byzant. de urb. Hieronymus « 
apud Salmaf. in Solin. p. 344. Gen. c. xxi. ver. 21. Nam, c.x. 
ver. 12. IsAi. c. xxi. ver. 11. Exod. c. i. ver. 11. LXX. in 
Gen. c. xlvi. ver. 28, 29. & Interf. iScYPT. ibid. Guil.Bon- 
jouR. in monument. Coptic, fe^t. 21. Herodot. 1. ii. c. 158. 
Vide Cellar, geogr. ant. 1. iv. c. i. par. 1. fe£t. 7. & chart. 
gCQgraph. Arab, a Sen. & Sal. ed. 

et Arabia Petrea, or the country (E) To thefe we may add the 
of Che Jbnalehites. The fame an- inhabitants of the wildernefs of 
thor, together with M. Title- Mahon^ called in Scripture ^febu• 
maniy aim believes, that the capi- nim, who bordered upon Gerar 
tal c^thcBa^ermifineffeAually and Fbaran^ and confequently 
attacked by Trajan, was different were feated in the neighbourhood 
fromChccity wearenowupoii(4), olEiypt. Fora further account 


(4) SirMk. Pita, Joppb. Dh, Cellar, gagr. ant, /. :ii, f, 14. Rehnd. /^J- 
/• isi. p, 927, 918. Viti. enam SS, paff, 7 *. Augvjt* Ca'mee, iu 

•UK. Petra \ nt ^ D. Tittem. in an, xxi.*. p. 
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Of, thefe the IJhmaelites were the moft potent, if they did not 
comprehend all the reft. T|ic Nabathaam and Kedareni appa- 
rently deduced their flames from Nebaioth and Kedar^ the (oAs 
pf JJhmaelj and cpnfequently ought to be looked upon either 
ps branches of the IJhmaeVtUs^ or in all refpeds as the fame 
nation with them. It is probable the defeendents of Midtan^ 
one of Abraham^s Tons by Keturah^ feated themfelves in the 
neighbourhood of the IJhmaelites ; fince we hod the fame peo- 
ple called in Scripture IJhmaelites and Midianites. Amongft 
the antient Greeks and Romans^ the inhabitants of Arabia Pe- 
traa and Arabia Deferta^ at lead the bulk of them, for many 
pges, went by the names of Arabes^ and Nabatai^ Nauatai^ 
or Nabata, They extended themfelvcs, according to St. Je- 
rom^ from the Red fia to the Euphrates ; and all the trait they 
inhabited was, from them, denominated Nabatcna. Nay, fo 
nuR^erous were the Nabethaans^ that we find them mixed 
with the Reubenites, Gadites^ and people of Moab^ The Ce- 
drat or Kedareni and Chanclei Teem to have been iptermixed 
with them. Cellarius plavcs the Ci^drai near the northern 
confines of Arabia Felix^ The Midianites made a fettlement 
behind the Elanitic gulph, and incorporated themfelyes with 
the CuJIntes. If the Hagareni did not correfpond intiruly with 
the IJhmaelites^ they mui): have been nearly related to them. 
Kimchi infinuates, that the)\were originally the children of 
Hagar by an Arab^ after fbe nX} left Abraham ; but others 
rather apprehend they aflumed thefi ^name from the ftopy re- 
gion they inhabited. Cellarius thinks^K^Ijat at firft they niuft 
have been but an obfeure people, though neither Trajan nor 
Severus could reduce their metropolis, according to Did. 
Their territory bordered upoi) the land of Aloab^ as may be 
inferred from Scripfure. In after-ages, the names of all the 
pations here touched upon were abfjrbcd in that of Saracensj^ 
V^hich continued famous fur fevcral centuries over the eallern 
and weftcrii parts of the world. It is obfervable, that the ^z- 
rufalem Targum ililcs the Ijhmaciites Saracens, That the Ar^* 
faceni of Ptirty were the Saran ni of Ptolemy arid Diofcortdes\ 
ipfiay be evinced by feveial arguments: i- The fame proper 
siame has fometimes an S, and fometiipcs a vowel, for its initial 
jptftr. §0 wv find ’AAfZLcfjfzz'af and SetAffu/Mjarcv, ' AraTfatjto^rTd* 
and SaJfJ'ptfxoTTToc, and 'Tstir/paTHr and 

and Elana^ and Selana^ Sam- 

pf Arabia Peireat or the country lame of the Univerfal biilory 
pf this people, our readers may (5}. 
bave recourfe to the fourth vo- 

fb) • »iyI. vyr. 7. l^ivtrj, hiji, wj; hr. p. 150, Mf. (O). 

nita^ 
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nita^ and Amnita^ &c. 2* Ptolemy ai&gns the Tame fitua* 
tion to the Saracenic that Plitty does- to the Anraceni. 

3. They had both the fame origin, and deduced their names 
from that of the fame city. ^ 1 his will more evidently appear 
from the account we ihall give of the Saracens in the follow- 
ing fedion ^ 

fisFORE we leave Arabia Petraa^ our readers will txpe£k Some re- 
us to touch upon the following remarkable places : r. The ntarkahle 
town of Cohum or Kolzom^ giving name to the fea adjoining of 
to it, the Clyfmaj as is fuppofed, of Ptolemy ^ which , ftood Arabia 
on the weftern extremity of the Red fea^ near the fpot where P*'*^™*- 
the city of Suez was afterwards ereded, and not far from the 
antient Heroopolis, 2. The wildernefs of Sdur or Shur^ which 
extends from the extremity of the Heroopolitan gulph, now 
called by the Arabs the weftern arm of the Tea Al Kolzom^ to 
the defert of Par an. 3. The wildernefs of Paran^ extend- 
ing from the former defect to mount Sinai. 4. The 
wudernefs of 5 ///, contiguous to the former, and lying be- 
tween mount Sinai and the aforefaid branch of the fea Al 
Kolzom. 5. The defect of Sinaij which is feparated from that 
of Sin by many windings, and difficult ways, that take up 
twelve hours in palTing. It is a beautiful plain, more than a 
league in breadth, and near three in length, lying open to- 
wards the N. E. where paflf;.Jers enter it ; but is clofcd up 
to the fouthward by fome pt the lower eminences of mount 
Sinai. 6 . The mount: Jajius and Sinai ^ which were in Ara^ 
bia^ according to St.' P/ixy, and Strabo. 7. Ezionga- 
ber^ a celebrated port in the reigns of Solomon and Jehofaphat^ 
now called Meenah el Dfahab^ the Port of Gold^ on the Ela- 
nitic gulph of the Red-fea. 8- promontory of Paran - 
between the Heroopolitan and Elanitic gulpbs, mentioned by 
Ptolemy. 9. Adra^ in the northern part of Arabia Petr era t 
an epifcopal fee, over which Prsr/xi preiided at the council 
xA, Chalcedony according to Lucas Hoiftenius. 10. Elufoy 
^hteb, according to the Jerufalem Targwny Teems to have 

* Diod. Sic. 1 . ii. Se iii. Ovid, metam. I. i. ver. 61. Strab. 

1 - xvi. Pun. lib. v. c. ii. 1 . vi. c. 28. Sc lib. xii. c 17. j^ri* 

PHAN, hseref. ix. 1 Macc. c. ix.^ver. 35. Stsph. Byzant. de 
urb. Ptol. ubi fapra. Gcd. c. xxv. ver. 18. Be c, xxxvii. 
ver. 2;. 27. Hieronym. in loc. Hebr. Sc alib. Pfal. fxxxiii. 
ver. ‘6. &K1MCHI in loc. DiOiUbifup. &alib. Eusek. invoc. 

Madian, Paocop. de bell. Perf. Kb. i. c. 17. 19. Makcian. 
Heracleot. peripl. Sin. Arab. Bochart. Phal. 1 . iv. c. 2. Sc 
alib. paflT. Cellar, geog. ant. 1 . iii. c. 14. Taro. Hierosol. 
in Gen. c. xxxvii. ver. 25. Is. Casaub. in comment, ad Scrab. 
p. 32. col. Z. Cacn. ubi fup. fedt. 8, 9, Sc alib. 

Z4 
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correfponded with Sur^ and was likewife the fctet of a bt« 
fhop. II. BoJIra^ twenty-five miles ixom Jdra^ a- town of 
this region greatly honoured by Trajan^ and called alfo Philip-- 
fopolis^ from the emperor Philips furnamed Arabs by Aure- 
lius ViSlor. 12 . Moca^ a city taken notice of by a medal of 
Antoninus Pius as governed by its own laws. We ihall paft 
over in filence here every thing relating to the Ammonites^ 
Moabites^ Edomites or Idumaans^ Amaleiftesj and Midianites^ 
though fettled in Arabia Petraa^ itnee they have been already 
treated of at large in the fecond volume of this hiftory K 
Arabia Deserta was bounded on the north by the Eu- 
phratesj which, bending its courfe eafierly, feparated it from 
MefopoUmia (F) ; on the weft by Syria^ Judaa^ and Arabia • 
Petraa ; on the eaft by Chaldaa and Babylonia^ or more pre- 
cifely by a ridge of mountains dividing it from thofe coun- 
tries ; and on the fouth by Arabia Felixy from whence it was 
likewife disjoined by feveral ranges of hills. The Cauebabeni^ 
according to Ptolemy^ inhabited that part of this province 
bordering upon the Euphrates^ as the Batanai did that upon the 
confines of Syria. The Agubeni and Rhaaheni were placed 
more foutherly, towards the frontiers of Arabia Felix \ and by 
the Perfian gulph the Orcheni. Under, the Cauchaheniy near 
the borders of Babylonia^ the Mfita had their habitation ; and 
above the Rhaaheni the Mafani. In the interior part the 
Agreri were feated ; and in thN??^untainous region, nt^xChal- 
daay the Marteni or Martini. V^l thefe nations, or rather 
tribes, except the JEfita and Agra:ii^'^xt very obfeure j but 
thofe deferving fome regard, word or Ivo concerning them 
may not prove unacceptable to our readers ^ 


^ Golii notse ad Alfragan. p. 88. 144, 145. Ptol. Hiero- 
RYM. Joseph, antiq. 1. viii. c. z»&SLlib. Diod. Sic. Strab.. 
Steph. Byzant. ubi fup. Saluas. in Solin. p. J44. Aur. 
ViCT. Targ. Hierosol. A' Lucas Holstenius, apud Cellar, 
ubi fup. Ammian. Marcel. 1. xiv. c. 27. ed. Valef. Num. An- 
tonin. Pii apud Palin, aliiquc num. ant. apud Cellar, in loc. cifat. 
Shaw ubi fup. p. 341—358. * Ptol. ubi fup. *' 


(F) It appears from Strabo^ 
that^all the Arab tribes bordering 
on Mefopotamia^ from their way 
of life, were by the Greeks and 
Romatts denominated Arabes See- 
nit e. That roving people, whom 
fome authors make the fame 


with the Saracens and Nabatio-^ 
ansf difperfed themfelves over fe- 
veral parts of Arabia Petnea 
and Arabia Felix, as well as 
through almoft every difirifl of 
this barren province (6). 


/6JI Sira^. 1 . xvi. p, 526. Plin. /. v. c. 24. & 16. & /, VJ. (. aS. 
ci.A-r. Gbr, Cei/ar, geegn antif* /. iu. r. I4. p. 58^, 587. 594. 


Bochart 
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fioCHAKT fuppofes the to have inhabited that trad TbeMRat. 
where the holy and patiedt^^ was (iated. He believes, that 
Ptilemy wrote ’Am’Itcu Aupta ; and that U% the Ton of Na- 
bsTy fetdinffhere, gave name to the whole diftriA. This no- 
tion, it mim be owned, as well as the emendation that fup- 
ports it, is not void of a good degree of probability. For the 
Stptuagint verfion renders in the land of Uz '» AuVir///, 
in the land of the Aufitse ; and Haran or Charrety where Te- 
rab'a hunily reiided, was on the oppofite bank of the £u- 
phratesy and confequently in the neighbourhood of this place. 

Add to this, that the Chaldaans and Sabteans are reprcfcnted 
as yiePs neighbours in Scripture ; which circumftance agrees 
extremely well with the country of the Aipta or MfittCy as 
being contiguous to Chaldacy and having, according to Plo- 
Itm/fy a city called Sahe fituated in it. Further, Bun was Pia- 
hor^a fecond fon ; and we find, adjoining to this territory, a 
diftriA called Bufithy of which Elihuy one of feVa friends, 
was a native ; and another of them came from ^fema or The^ 
may a town of Arabia DefertOy ' not very remote from hence. 

From which confiderations, as well as feveral others that 
might beofiered, we .may infer, that the land of XJzy and the 
territory of the Aufita or ^fita:, were one and the fame 
country “. 

The Agrai lay more wefterlv* and even clofe upon the fbekffza. 
Ikirtaof Arabia Petraa ; whi^V|x>ffibly may have induced fomc 
lesirned men tocail them Ajfr-Jiy and make them the fame people 
with the Hagareni abrnc.'mentioned, whom we have placed 
in Arabia Petraa. if this be admitted, they muft have pof* 
fefled a good part of Arabiay and been much more powerful 
than Cellariut is willing to allow them. Be that as it will, it 
is certain Pliny takes notice of the Agraiy and tlie city of Egya 
or Agra ; that, in the cabinets of the curious, antique (G) 

coins 


■ Bochart. Phal. 1 . ii. e. 8. Vers. Septuac. in Job. c. i. 
• FIid. Spanhem. in Job! hift. p. 50. Gen. c. xxii. vcr. at. Job. 
c. xxxii. ver. 2, &c. 


(G) That the coins here men- thl neighbourhood of PaUfiine. 
tioned belonged lotbis city, (eems They prove therefore Plinft text 
plun, not only from the legend to have been corrupted, and that 
they exhibit, but likewife his prefcnt Egra was originally 

theworkmanOiip, talle, atdman- Agra, lihat Jupiter (haaVihavt 
ner of them^ fince they agree in* been honoured with fuch an ap- 
tirely with thole of the cities in pellation, will not appear lirange, 

when 
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^Stm§ iu- 

wioMS far» 
tumk§rs 


cotn» have been difcovered^ with the words ZETS AFPETS, 
Jupiter af Agra^ or Jupiter the prote£for of Agvz^ upon them ; 
and laftly, that the fituation the Oriental geographers aiSgn 
Hagfj a name not very remote from Agra^ is not incompati- 
ble with fucb a Tuppofidon. But as it is not a matter of any 
great moment whether the Agrai and Hagareni were the fanoe 
people or not, whether their territories were extenfive, or 
confined within narrow bounds, we leave our readers to take 
which fide of the queftion they pleafe 

It is very well known, that the antient Ituraans, Edom- 
ites^ Nabafhaansy people of Kedar^ and other nations fettled 
in Arabia Petreea^ led, for the moft part, a wandering life, 
AraU? ” poftcrity the prefent Bedoweens^ without houfes, 

Ddbta. habitations. By far the greateft part of 

both thefe provinces or kingdoms was a lonefome, defolate 
wildernefs, no otherwife diverfiiied than by plainscovered with 
fand, or mountains confifting of naked rocks and precipices ; 
neither were they ever, unlcfs fometimes at the equinoxes, 
refrelbed with rain. The few vegetables, therefore, which 
they produced, mud have been dinted by a perpetual draught, 
and the nourifliment afforded them by the nocturnal dews fuf- 
ficiently impaired by the intenfe heat of the fun in the day. 
Throughout the fandy defef^ts were found huge mountains of 
fand, formed by the violenc^'isf the winds, that continually 
blew over them in the day*tiiiiV^vthough they ceafed in the 
night. As for wells and fountains, were fo very* rare in 
thefe parts, that it is no wonder they mould have occafioned 
fo much ftrife and contention. However, notwithftjnding , 
the natural fterility of the traft we are now upon, thofe valt 
plains of fand above-mentioned were here- and- there inter- 
fperfed with fruitful fpots, which appeared like fo many little 
iflands furrounded by an immenfe ocean, as has been obferved 
by P/fffy. Thefe being rendered extremely delightful by foun- 
tains, rivulets, palm-trees, a variety of vegetables, and muft 
excellent fruits, the Arabs, with their flecks, encamped upon , 

Jacob. OB Barry apud Reland. Paixft. tom. ii. p. A 
fa,. PtiN. 1. vi. c. z8. (tol. ubi fup. Moham. Alfrao. 
in dim. ii. aftronom. c 9. ut & Gol. in loc. Sc lex. Arab. Vide 
etiam not. ad Christ. Cillar. geogr. ant. 1 , iii. c. 14.. p. 59a. 

Se Abulfbd. in Arab. 

% 

when we confider the Diana h Clarlus^ See. of (he antients 
tfbefia^ AfoUo Deifbicns, Afol- (7). « 


( 7 ) Barry aptifi tladriap^ Rtlani, Palali. tm. ii. p. 9 )^, @ ftp 

FiUt aijm Pi:«. SUcroi. QtUer. ge^gr, m. /. lii. e. 14< p* 5^3. 

fome 
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fome of them, and, having confumed every thing there, re- 
tired to others, as is the cuftom of the Bedmeem at this day. 
Such fruitful fpots were likewifc frequent in Libya^ and by 
the Egyptians called Auajts or Ahafes^ as we learn from 
The barren part of Arabia Felix^ bordering upon the Red- 
fea^ was, in like manner, interfperfed wi.h fuch Abafes ; 
which probably gave name to the Abafeni^ a nation fettled 
theje, "and in the adjacent fertile region. A body of thefe, 
crofling the (freights of Bab at Mandab^ paflfed \i\io Ethi^ia^ 
which from them received the denomination of AbaJJia. This, 
notwithftanding what has been advanced to the contrary by 
M. Ludolfus^ appears to us much more likely, than that cither 
the Arabs or Ethiopians (hould have been called AbaJJineSj 
from we know not what mixture peculiar to the former na- 
tion. For the very notion of fuch a mixture is repugnant to 
the whole ftrcam of Oriental antiquity, and even to the facred 
writings themfelves, as our readers will eafily collcft from 
feveral paflages of this hiftory. It is certain the Nubi* 
pns (H), a people inhabiting part of Libya Interior^ abound- 
ing with Abafes^ and Ethiopia^ went antiently under the 
appellation of Alafeni ; which adds no fmall weight to 
our opinion. That even the fruitful part of Arabia Felix 
itfelf fcould be called Abafene^ is not to be wondered at, 
fince it might as well derive. :his name from Arabia Pe- 
Herodian and Dio^ who have given an account of Severus*s 
as it did from ^jlience that of Arabah or Arabia. 
For, that Arabia Pufeea was filled Abafene^ appears from 
expedition into this country, in conjunflion with a coin of 
that emperor, having on the reverfe the word 


\ * 

(H) That the Nubians were a 
branch of the antienc Ethiopians^ 
apwa rs from Ariflotle^ Ptolemy, 
and others ; and that the Ethio- 
pians were nearly related to the 
» Bpypiianst after confulting Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus^ and* Strabo^ no 
poc can doubt. The Etbiopic 
and languages therefore, 

sa early ages, mull have been, in 
a’manher, the fame ; which like- 
wife oiay be imm^iately col-^ 
leAed frotn the aforefaid authors. 


Auafts or Ahafesy therefore, was 
probably an Etbiopic as an 
Egyptian word. Now, that the 
Arabic tongue antiently agreed 
with the Ethiopicy cannot well be 
denied, fo uncommon an affinity 
betwixt them remaining to this 
day ; fo that Auafes or Abafes 
may be confidered likewife ai a. 
word ufed by the antient Arabs, 
Thtfe points add great weight to 
the coiycdlure here propolixi (8). 


prA. Sie. /. Anjta* li^. animal. L viiJ, 


(8) Herodot. AH. Stra^. A xvii. SJtoa. Hic. s. lij. 

*»• 8. ttffyeb. in «w. K L/icu-nuyuoSot* S^efh. ffymanr, dt 

ffk. Sutd. Nennfut apnd Pbet. Vtd» tsiam Piin. A vi. c. 29. Elmacin. bifi. 

Eau A I. r. 17. & Boebaru Pbal /, ii. r. aj. /, iv. c. 26, 

cxhi> 
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exhibited by Gokzius. And this take^ off the whole force of 
the objection offered by M« Luddfus againft the etymon of 
Ab^ine or Aba^ here propofed 

Tvwnff Though has handed down to us a large lift of 

Arabia the towns appertaining to frabla DefertOj our leaders will 

l)eferta. be apt to conclude, from the foregoing obi'ervations, that few 
of them were places of any great repute. Thit geographer 
makes Thapfetcus on the Euphrates^ a city of fonie note on 
account of the bridge over which Alexander and Darius 
marched their refpe£liYe armies, its frontie'r on the fule of Me^ 
fopotajnia ; but Pliny and Stephanus think this town belonged 
to Syria. Near the mountains f^arating Arabia from Chal- 
daa flood Themma^ Thema^ or Tema^ fo called from Thma 
or Tema the fon of IJhmael^ mentioned in Scripture j for the 
IJhmaelites extended themfcivcs from the land of Havilah near 
the Euphrates to the confines of Egypt. Seia was upon the 
borders of Arabia Felix^ and founded probably by Seba Abra- 
banC^ grandfon \ fincc all that patriarch’s children by Ketu^ 
rab^ according to Mofesy moved towards the eaft. Gadirtha^ 
Auzaray Audattha or Aditthay Balataay Phargay Belgneeoy 
and the other antient cities fituated along the banks of the 
EuphrateSy have long fincc difappeared ; unlefs we will allow 
fome traces of Audatthay or Adittha, and Balataay to be ftill 
vilibic in the modern Haditha and Balladoc. Ammaa^ Ida- 
caray and Jucaroy towards \he Perfian gulph, are equally 
obfeure ; except the (frefent Al-Kere Ihould be thought to 
bear fomc rcfemblance to the twolat^r. Salmoy Calathufa^ 
Arradiy Tediumy Odaginoy mLumay Dumathay &c. in the 
mediterranean parts i Artemita and Ahara on the (kirts of 
Arabia Felix ; Thaubay ErupOy Alatay Auranoy Chociy Ba- 
rathenay &c. to the northward ; never probably made any 
Gonfiderable figure. However, that fome memory of Salmc 
feems at this day to be preferved in mount Salrnuy of Duma^ 

^ Herod. Strab. Mel. Plin. Ac. palT. Shaw, ubi fupra; 
Strab.. 1. ii. A alib. Casavb. in Strab. I.xvii. p. 719. Plin. 
J. V. c. 25. Voyage au camp da Grand Emir, par le chevalier 
D'Arvieux, paff. Voyage dc TArab. hear* p. izi. 123, Ac, 
S^Ai.ic. in comput. ecclef. .£thiop. de emend, temp. lib. vU. 
Univerf. hift. vol. xviii. p. 27/— 278. Balth. Tellezivs, lib. i. 
C* 2. p. 5. J. Ludolf. comment, ad hift. iEthiop. p. 50, 51^ 
52. Nonnosus apud Phot. Hesych. in voc. N^CdU-ni/jr/x^io/. 
Aristot. hift. animal. 1 . viii. c; 12. Steph. Byzant. de urb, 
Ptol. lib. iv. c. 8. Georg. Elmacin. hift, Sar. lib. i. c. 17. 
Dio, nbifupra. IIerodian. lib. iii. c. 28. edit. Oxon. 1678. 
Hubertvs Golyzius in thefaur. rciantiquar. p. 217. edit. Aot- 
uerp. 1618. 
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tha in Dawmat-oUfandaU of Aurma in Auran^ and of Alaia 
in Aladiy we think, cannot well be denied >*. 

Arabia Felix was limited on the north by the two pro* Arabia 
vinces or kingdoms juft defcribed ; on the fouth by the Ery- Felix. 
thraan fea ; on tlie call and weft by part of that fea, toge- 
ther with the ArMan and Perftan gulphs. In (hort, it pretty 
nearly anfwcred to that traff, which is looked upon as the 
proper peninfula of the Arabs by the Oriental geographers* 

Strabo tells us, that in his time it was divided into live king- 
doms, which well enough correfponds with the diviiion of tnc 
Proper Arabia into five provinces by the eaftern writers. 

Thefe provinces are Taman^ Hejazy Tehama^ Najdy and Ya* 
mama ; to which fame add Bahreiny as a lixth. But the 
more exaf); make this a part of Iraky and therefore come 
nearer to an agreement with Strabo. However, others reduce 
them all to two, Yaman and HejaZy the laft including the 
three provinces of Tehdmay Najdy and Yamama. The prin- 
cipal nations taken notice of hy the antients as fettled here 
were the Sabaiy Gerraiy Minai or Minnaiy AtramteOy Ma^^ 
ranitay Catabanly Ajiitay Homeritaty Sapphoritay Omanitay 
Saraceniy Nabatheeiy Thamydeniy Bnizomenety tec. As the 
limits and iltuacion of chefe nations cannot be determined with 
any manner of precifion, weihall be as concife as poffible in 
the particular geography of the Happy Arabia *1. 

The Sabai feem to have poilejli^ a very conftderable ter- neSAm. 
ritory in the fouthern and beft part of this peninfula. Their 
country was greatly celebrated amongft the antients for the 
vaft quantity of frankincenfe it produced. Saba or SabeCy its 
metropolis, according to the antient geographers, ftood upon 
an hill, at no very coiifidcrable diftance from the Red^fea^ 
being a large, opulent, and ftrongeity. It was defended by 
a caftle, and, as has been fuppof^ by many learned men, 
together with the Arab nation in general, the refidence of the 
queen of Sheba. However, provided we allow the modern 
Mareb in the province of Hadramaut to correfpond with the 
ancient Sabay this laft muft have been feared more to the 
, feutb, and near the coaft of the Erythraan fea, or, as it is 
now called, the Indian ocean. And that the modern A4d^ 
reb anfwers to Sabay muft be admitted at leaft extremely 
probable from JP/iay, who, together with Straboy mentions 

^ Ptol. ubi fupra. AaaiAN. lib. i. p. 116. &lib. iii. p. 168. 

Strab. 1 . xvi. Plin. 1 . V. c. 24. Steph. Byzant. de urb. 

Vide ctiaxn chart, geograph. Arab, a Sen. Sal. drc. ed* ^ Ptol. 
ubi fupra. Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 1129. Golii not. ad Alfragan. 
P* 7 ^f 79 * Hbrodot. Diod. Sic. Agatharchio. Chid. Mel 
Plim, Steph. Byzant. Marcian. Heracleot. Aqathem. 
aliiqueanciq. ftripc. paiT 

S Me- 
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MurMet ot Miriabay the fame words apparently With AfA^ 
nby as the capital of the Saiai ; but is intirely filent as to the 
city of Saba, According to the eaftern geographers, the 
town of Mareb or Marab is fomething above three days jour*** 
ney from Sanaa the capital of Taman^ in an eaftern diredion. 
From the fame authors it alfo appears, that S'aha was originally 
the name of a diftridl, as well as a city, which could only be 
deemed a fmall part of the kingdom of Yaman, But that 
this diftri£l fliould have been always confined to the province of 
Hadramaut or Sbiham^ if not a part of it, as they feem to 
infiiiuate, cannot be allowed ; (luce frankincenfe, for the pro- 
dudlion of which the territory of the Sahai was fo famOu^, is 
only found in the province of SA/7;r, different from that of 
Hadramaut. The Arabs aflert both the town and diflrlft to 
have been fo denominated from Saba the Ton of yexhab^ and 
grandfon of- Joktany wbofe name imports to lead into capti^ 
Vity^ becaufe he was the firft who reduced men to a ftjte of 
fervitude. Pliny makes the Perftan and Arabian guljAs the 
eaftern and weltern boundaries of this nation. I'he maritim 
towns were Mar ana ^ Marma^ (I) Corolia^ Sabathoy &c. and 
inland cities Nafeus^ Cardaua^ Carnus^ &c. Rhegama or 
Rhegmay founded probably by Raamah the (bn of Cufl)y feated 
on the Perftan gulph, feems likewife to have appertained ta 
the Sabai 

fJ^Ger- The Gerrai and Minaiy according to Strabo^ brought Vaft 
and quantities of frankincenfe, and other kinds of perfumes, from 
the upper or fouthern parts of Arabia Felix to the fca- ports { 
which is a ftrong prefiimption of their being two tribes or 
cantons of the Sabai. We find the towns of Bifaha or Zf/f- 
banuy Geroy and Magindana) mentioned by Ptolemy as be- 
longing to the Gerrtei \ and the Minaiy a powerful nation^ 
joined with the Get rat by Diodorus and Strabo, The laft 


' Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Acatharchip. Cnmd. peripl. p. 634 ' 
Ptol. ubi fupra. Dionys. perieg. v. 927, Sez, Goi.ii notw 
ad Alfiaganum, p. 86,87. Gcogr. Nub. dim. ii. par. 6, &alib. 

(I) ft is polfible, that this has been advanced by P/r^jr, the ' 
tawQ might he feated on fome word rera/feemstoheof 
part of the Red fea abounding excradion. For ' 7 l"nn, Ot 
with coral, efpecially fince that fignifics a tbom^ a nettli^ 

fea was famous for the produdioii a thifiloy Sec. which are vegeta- ‘ 
of this marine vegetable ; which bles, and confequently bear fome 
if we admit, it may appear pro- analogy to coral. Some may 
bable, chat Corolla leceivcd its perhaps imagine, that coral vtZM 
name from the coral in its neigh- fo denominated from the town we 
bourhood. NotwithlUndingwhat are here fpeaking of (9). 

(9] P/iVr. /. xxxii. c, 2« Sebtnd, Ux, pentagiU, in vst, 

author 
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author calls the region of the Miiun Mihaa^x Mitnaa^ and 
makes its northern, frontiers feventy days iourney from Ailah. 

Its principal city was Carna or Carana^ called, as ihould feem, 

Carmt by P/rViy, and placed by him in the country of the 
^hici ; which brings no fmall acceffion of ftrength to what 
we have jaft advanced. Some authors take notice of the 
Charmai as a people contiguous to the Minai and Get rat i but 
deliver nothing of moment concerning them *. 

As for the Atramita or Adramta^ they undoubtedly inha- The Adra^, 
bited part at Icaft of the province at this day named Haira* xsitx. 
maut or Hadramutta^ and confequently were a tribe of the 
Sahau Their metropolis was called Sabota or Sabatha^ as 
may be inferred from Pliny and Ptolemy ; befides which the 
port of Cane^ at the fouthern extremity of Arabia Felix^ be* 
longed to them. JCibdn^ or Shibam^ and Tezim^ are now the 
principal towns of Hadramaut^ both of them about a day's 
journey from the Indian ocean. Shibdm Hands upon a rough 
and rocky mountain of the fame name, is fortified with a 
citadel of great ftrength, and rendered almoft impregnable by 
its fituation. It goes likewife under the name of Hadramata 
amongft the Arahsy lies in about 30' N. latitude, and is 
fc ven days journey from Adxn. I'he province was denominated 
JIadramaut from one of the fetns of Joktany whofe defeendents 
firft peopled it. Shibdm and Tezim were alfo the names of 
two tribes, who founded, and fettled themfcives in, the ci* 
ties fo called, as we learn from the Arab hiflorians. Ebifma^ 

Dama, /Egijlhay Trulla^ Maphath^ and other places fixed 
by Ptolemy here, deferve not the leaft attention 

The Mar anil a or Maranenfes mufthave been in the neigh- ThelMzse^^ 
bourhood of the two former cantons, though we cannot pre- nioe. 
tend to afeertain their fituation. The metropolis of this na- 
tion was probably the Mara or Amara of Ptolemy y and the 
Mara of fome of the Oriental geogf^phers 

Cellarhjs makes the Catahant a people of good conii- CatoJ 
deration ; which is confirmed by Pliny^ who tells us, that ImiL 
the Larendaniy Catabani, and Gebanitay had many towns, par- 
ticularly Nagia^and Tamna that contained 65 temples. Tamna 
mufi have been the feat of fome Arab prince goyerning the 
Catabaniy according to Strabo \ from whence we may con- 
clude, that they inhabited the province of Tehama ftretchtng 
out as far to the fouthward as the gty of Aden. Golius faysf 
that the word fignifies a violent heat ^ and that the country 

• Diod. Sic. 1 . iii. Strab. 1 . xvi, « Pm;j. ubi fup. 

PTOL. ibid. Golii not. ad Alfragan. p. 82. ^ Ptou 

L viii. CoTBODiN 8e Joun. apad Gol. ubi fupra, p. 84. 
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wa[8 fo denominated from its beinj^ greatly ex(K»fed to the fisdat 
rayS) whofe heat there is very intenfe. But as many otter 
puces in Arabia were fubjeft to the fame inconvenience^ our 
readers may poffibly fuppofe it rather to have deduced its name 
from Tema the Ton of IJhmael^ whofe pofterity, in proce6 6f 
time, might fettle themfelves in it. This Teems to be con- 
firmed by Almotarezvd^ who fays, that IJhmael himfeif refided 
in Araba^ a diftridl of Tehama, Tebala^ the capital of Teha- 
inaj a town of confiderable note, built by Tebala^ the Ton of 
Miiian^ ftands in the road from Mecca to Sanaa^ the metro- 
polis of Taman 

9lrAr* poiTefTed all that traft about the promontory 

Syagrus, the cape Ras al Ghat of the moderns, including, as 
Ihould feem, part of the provinces of Oman and Mahra, 
Nay, they muft have fpread themfelves much farther, if we 
fuppofe Ha fee ^ a maritim town on the coaftof Hadramauty 
to have b‘.*eri fo denominated from them. Whether any traces 
of the Afeitis are ftill vifiblc in Majkat an Arab town on the 
bay of Ormu%^ a little above a degree north of the extremity 
of cape Rat al Ghat^ and almoll under the tropic of Cancer^ 
we rnuft fubmit to the judgment of our curious and inquiiitive 
readers 

The Ho- Ptolemy mentions the Hmierites as a nation feated in the 

merites." fouthern parts of Arabia Felix^ and bounded on the eaft by 
the Adramitic^ or province of Hadramaut, His Arabia Em* 
forium he likewife places in their country, as Pliny does his 
MaJJala, Some authors make them the fame people with the 
Sabaans^ wbilft others confider them in a different light. For 
our part, wc look upon Sabai and Homerita to have been dif- 
ferent names of the fame nation, and are countenanced 
herein by the Oriental hiftorians. For thefe inform us, that 
the Sabivans were called Hamyarites from Hamyar the fon of 
their 'great anceflor Saba ; and that they ruled over almoft the 
whole country of Taman. Though the kingdom of the 
Hamyarites^ or Homeritesj was at length tranflated from the 
princes of Hamyar to the defeendencs of Cahlan bis brodier, 
yet they allaretiiined the title of king of Hamyar, We &ui » 
them ftiled Immlreni by Tfyesdorus LeSlor^ and Theepbanii ■ 
Byzantius givc> them the name of Ethiopians^ infinuating 
them to be the Macrobii of Herodotus^ which yet we ar6 by 
no means dlfpofed to admit. They made a great figure amongR 

■ Cellar, ubi fup. p. 598, 599. Plin. Ptol. Steph. BrzAirn 
ubi fup. Golii not. ad Alfragan. p. 9^. Kbleb^vs in Jib* ds 
etymis locor. apud Gol. ubi fup. p. 85. Geogr Nubienf., dr Ya- 
cuT ibid. Ai.motarb7.7.i in Mognb apud Cl. Pocockium, in not. 
ad Ipcc. hill. Arab. p. 33. ^ Ptol. k Abvlfed. in Arab. 

the 
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the antient Arch before the time of sh will more 

fully appear in the fequel of this biftory 
The Sapphorita of PtoUmy cennot be confidereJ as a 7/,^ 

- people diftin£t from the Homerites^ notwithftanding the au- phoricae, > 
tbority of Ptolemy and Cellanus. They tiferc only the ciri- ^ 
zens of Sappbafy or, as Pliny has it, Saphar^ a city of note 
in the dominions of the Homerhes, Ptolemy alfigns this place 
a pofition nearly agreeing with that of the prcfent Sanaa^ 
which we cannot help looking upon as extremely probable, 
efpscially as Snphar is affirmed to be the metropolis of this 
country by Pliny. The Arabs believe, that all the moun- 
tainous part of the region producing frankincenfe went, in the 
earlieft times, by the name of Sephar ; from whence the ex- 
cellent Golius concludes this traft to have been the mount Se^ 
phar of Mofes. A flrong prefumption uf the truth of which 
notion is, that Dhafih\ the fame word with the modern 
Arabs as the antient Saphar, is the name of a town in Shihr^ 
the only province of Arabia bearing frankincenfe, on the 
coaft of the Indian ocean, five parafangs from ( 1 C) Alerhat. 

This we learn from Sajioddin^ who likewife informs us, that 
this thurilerous mountainous country of Dhafur is about three 
days journey long, and of an cqual breath. Bochatt therefore 
deftrves little regard, when he intimates, that the Mcjha of 
Mojes was the Muza of Ptolemy^ or the Alocha of the mo- 
derns, a celebrated port of th^ Bed AVtf, about four or five 
days journey from Dhafdr j fince this is much too narrow 
an extent of territory to receive all the poftetity of the thir- 
teen funs of as we arc afl’urcd by Alofes the trail be- 

tween AIeJl)a and Sephar • For wliiJi reafon we cannot 
help preiciring the fentiment of R. Saadias and R. Abraham 
Zachutus, who aflert Meflja to be Mecca ; efpecially fince 
it is a point agreed upon by xhe^Arabst that Alfba was one 
of the moft antient names of Mecca. Sd.t.c authors believe, 
that in early times there flood a city called Dhafnr or Saphuvy 
the Arabic letter Jb frequently anfwering to the Hebrew Q and 

• * Plin. & Ptol. ubi fup. Goi.ius in Alfragin, p. 86, 87. 

Poc. fpec. hift. Arab. p. 65, 66. Philostorgius, 1. ii. nam. 6, 

Ife 1 . ill. num. 4. Theodorus Lector, J. if. p. 567. TuEornA- 
,I?JES Byzantius in excerpt, de iegat. Vide & Cellar, ubi/.ip, 

P S 99 - 

. |K) A parafang is‘ about three journey. But the geo- 

liiilcs. Eight parafangs, accord- graplicr fayr, tliat a ffj'.tion egn* 
ing to Ahulfeda^ or twenty-four fills of thirty miles M 
tniles, make a Italtion, or a day's 
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Greek S, in the neighbourhood of Sanaa ; and others, that 
Sanaa itfelf went formerly by that name ; which in a great 
meafure confirms what we have juft advanced 7. 

W E find the Omanita taken notice of by Ptolemy^ and 
Omanum their chief city reprcfented by him as one of the 
moft confiderable places in Arabia. It cannot be doubted but 
the Oman of Alfraganm^ and capital of the province of the 
fame name, the common boundary of Taman and Bahrein^ 
is the Omanum of Ptolemy^ and the country in which it k 
feated, the diftri£t of the antient Omanita. From whence it 
appears extremely probable, that they were under the jurif- 
didion of the Homerites^ and confcquently ought to be looked 
upon as a clan of that people. The citadel of Oman is de- 
fended by a ftrong garifon of Arabs. Kither the tra£l itfelf, 
or the metropolis, feems alfo to have been called antiently 
Sohar \ but at this day the former is denominated Oman^ and 
the latter Sohdr. I'he province of Oman flretches itfelf out 
three hundred miles on the coaft of the Perfian fea, which is 
there called the fca of Oman. In the time of Ptolemy^ Oma^ 
num^ or Sohdr ^ was a famous mart ; but has been, in a niuh- 
iicr, deferred by merchants for fevcral ages 

The Saracens or Nabathaans poflcflcd that part of Arabia 
Felix bordering upon Arabia Petraa and Arabia Defcrta ; but 
what extent this territory was of, we no-where find. Con- 
tiguous to them the antients*placcd the Thamudeni^ Thamudi- 
Ug^ or Thamydeni^ a people alfo mentioned in the Koran. 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that the (L) Tharnydeni inhabited 
part of the coaft of the Arabian gulph ; and Pliny intimates 
their principal city to have been named Badanatha. lii fine, 
Golius believes them to have occupied a good part at leaft of 
the province of *Hejdzy and particularly that diftrift wherein 
Hagr or Al Hijr^ the Egra or Agra of Stephanas and Ptolemy^ 
is fituated. I'his, as well as other conliderations that might 

/ Ftol. Sc Cellar, ubi fup. Plin. 1. vi. c. 23 . & 1. xii. c. 14. 
Arrian, peripl. mar. Eiythr. Gen. c. x. v. 30. R. Saadias in 
verf. Arab. Pentat. Pocock. in fpec. hift. Arab, apud Gagn. ali 
fup. fed. 2 . Safioddin. in lex. geographic. Bochart. Phal. p. 
i6j. RR* Abrah. Zacnutus & Saadi Ai: apud Bochart. ibid. 
Gol. ubi fup. p. 84. * Plin.»1. vi c. 28 . Ptoi.. in Arab. Gol- 

notsead Alfraganuni, p. 80, 81. Geogr. Nubienf. & philofophus 
Xirafita in dim. ii. 

(K) The tharnydeni were the whom we ihall have occafion 
tri^ of Tbamud. fo famous hereafter to fpeak (3). 
axnongil the Arab writers, of 

(3) Mulfa. Cd. PecKk, Qc. 

be 
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be offered, plainly evinces them to have been nearly related to 
the Saracetu and Nabatbaans^ if not intirely the lame people 
with them a. 

Diodorus Siculus tells us, that in the neighbourhood of Unj, 
the Thamydeni were likewife feated the Bnixomenay who lived zomen«. 
upon wild beads taken in hunting. In their country dood a 
temple held in the highed veneration amongd all the Arabs. 

It is probable this temple was facred to Ifts^ as Diodorus re- 
lates an ifland near the Bnizomenean coad to have been more 
immediately under her proteflion. Thefe likewife mud have 
been fetthd in tome of the maritim parts of Hejaz \ but their 
fituatijn, for want of fuflicient light from antient hidory, 
cannot now be cxaftly determined. However, wo doubt not 
but they appertiiincd to the Nabaihaans^ as well as their 
neighbours the Thamydeni 

We might here mention fcveral other n.ttions, or rather 
t''ibes, taken notice of by the amients as appf'it.uiiiug to ^/v/- 
hla Felix, But fincc thefe either coincide with fome of the 
Ethiopic cantons already deferibed, as xhoTrcgloJites^ &c. or 
may be confidcrcd as brandies of the Saracens^ islabalbaans^ 

Sabaans^ Homey ites^ &c. our readers will excufe even a bare 
enumeration of them. The fame may be I’aivl of that l.irge 
catalogue of obfeure and hillgniiicant towns and villages, be- 
longing to thefe tribes, to be met with in PtcLmy^ of which 
that geographer himfclf had no itfb.i. However, wo mud not 
pafs over in liltncu fome townu and fea- ports of Auihia^ that 
were held in good repute by the old geograpluTi and hido- 
rians 

Nysa v/as a town of Arabia* oi\ the Red Sea^ famous for R^marka^ 
the education of Bacchus^ who from tlience, and his f.a her 
yupitevy received the name of Di^nyf^s, ylrga and BadtOy 
two maritim cities in a fouthcriy diredion fiom A//./, had 
royal palaces, in which the fovercigns ot the coimiry foaie- 
times refided. Pudni wo find efteemed by PtuUtny as one of 
the principal places of Arabia Felix, Muja or Alma w'as a 
celebrated empory and harbour, to which the Arab mufLhants 
relbrted with their frankincenfe, fpiecs, and perfumes. I'he 
beft authors take the modern Mocha or Mokha to iorrefpopd 
with the antient Mufa ; but, in our opinion, Mofu^ at pr^- 
fent a fmall, but handfome tuwn,^car ten leagues from AUk- 
hay feems to bid the faired for that antient mart. I'hb docs 
not only appear from the very grcjit affinity, or rather identity, 
of their names and fituatioii, but likewife from hciicc, that 

* Plin. & Cellar, ubifup. Goui notx ad Alfraganiim. p. 97. 
GaGN^ubi Alp. fed. 9. ^ Diod. Sic. I. iii. ^ VideSrRAU. 
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Mofa is the rendezvous and thoroughfare of the fruits which 
con\e from the mountainous parts of Arabia^ a circumftance 
well enough fuiting with what the antients have related of 
' Mufa, Be that as it will, yve cannot well deny, that fome 
traces of Mtffa are ftill preferved in Mofa ; efpccially as Pliny 
intimates the Atab merchants to have biought in his time valt 
quantities' of ^he produce of their country to the former place. 
Ocelis^ according to Pliny and Atrian^ ftood upon the Ihore 
of that narrow Tea called by the moderns the {freights of Bah 
al Mandaby and fupplied the merchants with frelh water in 
their Indian voyages. Arabia Emporium has been already 
mentioned, and will be deferibed when we come to fpciik of 
the city of Adcn^ which is fuppofed to anfwcr to it. The 
port of Alojiha our readers will probably place upon the fpot 
occupied at this day by the city of Majkat'y which is all that 
we can fay of it. As for the Itanun fortiis^ the memory and 
fituatiun of it (iill remain in Cddhcvia^ a town or village on 

Oriental Pt:>'ftan gulph, or bay of Bafra 

r id BeI'ORR wc conclude this fedtion, our readers will expefl a 

^Arabia \.M)rwiial geography of the peninfula oC the Arabs. 

' ^I'hc beft eaflern writers, as has been already obferved, divide 
this peninfula into five provinces or kingdoms, to wit, Tamany 
Hfjaz^ Tehama y Najd^ and Yamdtna, 'I'his divilion is of 
great antiquity, as appears from Siraho j which is not to be 
W’ondcred at, fince the Arab cufioms, names of towms, fsfc, 
are nearly the fame now that they were above three thoufand 
years ago ®, 

Yaman. province of Taman^Io called cither from its fituation 

to the ri^hi-hand or fouth of the temple of Mccca^ or elfe 
from the happinefi and verdure of its foil, extends itfelf along 
the Indian ocean from the ftreighfs- of Bab al Mandab to cape 
Rafalgat. Part of the Red Sea bounds it on the well, as the 
* tov.fns of Najran^ the Na^ara Metropolis of Ptolemy^ Ualy 
or Haljo on the Tea ' Al Kohom^ and Oman oxSohar, do on the 
north. It is fubdivided into fcvcral Icfl’er provinces, ’dsHadfa^ 
tnaut^ Shihr^ Oman, Mabrayiic, of which Sbihr alone produces 
the fiaiikincenfe. I'hc very learned Mr. Sale did not fuifi- « 
cicntly attend to the OnVw/rt/gcogriphers, when he Jimited Ya* 
fn^n on the north by Hcja%^ and made Najran a province, 
neither of which particular^ have any foundation in them ^ 

^ Herodot. l.ii.&l.uL Diod. Sic. 1 . i. & 1 . iii. Apoliod. 
bibliothec. 1. iii. c. 4. fe£l. 3. extr. p. 159. Euseb. praep. f.vang. 

1. ii c. 2. Arrian. Plin. Ptoi. ubi fup. Gagn. ubifup. feft. 2. 
La^o<^e, vo)agedc I’Arah. heur. 1711, 1712,1713. Arrian. 
peripl. p. 8. Cellar, ubi fup. « Strab. I. xvi. Golii not. ad 
Alfragan. p. 79. ^ La RoqtjE, voyage de TArab. hear. p. 121. 

Golius ubi fup. & p. 87. Ptol. ubi fup. Sale’s prelim, dife. p. 2. 
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This country has been famous from all antiquity e for its Pnneipal 
fertility, riches, and happinefs of its climate. The princi- <■/- 

pal cities in it known to the antients are the following; i. 

Mokha^ if it was the Mn/a ox Muza of PHny^ PioUmyy and 
Arrian 5 which yet, we apprehend, will admit of a dii’putc. 

It is at prefent a port and town on the Red Sea of conJideia- 
ble trade ; contains ttn thoufaiid inhabitants, Jews^ Arme* 
nians^ and Mohammedans ; is furrounded with walls, after 
the antient manner ; and has four gates without a ditch, 
though ftiengthened by four tow’crs with a proper number of 
cannon placed upon them. 2. Aden^ a celebrated mart on 
the Indian ocean, nut far from the ftre-ights of Bab al Man^ 
dahy fo called, according to the Arabs ^ from its founder Aden 
the Ibn of Saha^ and grand fv^ii of Abraham. Some believe 
the name to be the fame with Eden, the Hebrew word de- 
noting Paradife, and that the towm under ccuifideration re- 
ceived this name from the delightful country in which it was 
lituated. It ftaiids at the foot of fcvcral high mountains, 
which furround it alinod on all Tides. 'I'he Arabs have creel- 
ed five or fix forts on the fummits of thefc mountains, with 
curtains, and many other fortifications, on their necks. A 
fair aqueduft conveys from thence the waters into a great ca- 
nal or refervoir, built about three quarters of a mile from the 
city, which fupplics the inhabitants with very good water. 

GoHus produces fcvcral rcafons to prove, that yldcn is the 
Arabia: Emporium of Ptolemy, which feem to carry confidcr- 
able weight. It can fcarce be doubted, but that Aden is the 
Adana which Stephanus mentioiw from liranius 'K 3. Saftaa, 
the capital of Taman, a very antient city, greatly refcinbling 
Damafeus, It is feated in a mountainous territory, and bled- * 
cd with a mbft delightful air j infSmuch that it enjoys a dou- 
ble fummer, or rather a perpetual fpring. It is about fifty 
leagues diftant from Mohha on the borders of Hadramnut, 
and was denominated Ozul frorn its founder the fon ot "yokian, 
as the Arabs pretend. I'hey likewife make Sanaa the fon of 
Ogidl to have communicated that name to it, by which it goes 
at prefent. Some aflert it to be the Saphar of Ptolemy, as 
above obferved. Sanaa, tow^rls the beginning of the laft 
century, confided of good houfej built with lime and ftoffe, 
being as large as Brijiol. It ftands in a barren and liony 
valley, furrounded at a fmall diftance with high hills, 0:1:3 of 
which overlooks tire town to the northward. On tliis hill the 

* Strab. Plin. paff. Dionys. Af. ubi fup. ^ La Roqjje, 
ubi fup. Goi.ii not. ad Alfragan. p. 84. * Uranius apud 

Steph. fiyzant. dc urb. Goliut, ubi fup. p. 83. La Roque, 
ubi fup. Aisuli ci). in Arab. 
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Arabs have built a fmall caftle to keep off tlie neighbouring 
mountaineers, who fometinies infult the city. The inhabit- 
ants have no water but what they receive from wells, which 
arc very deep. Wood is brought from far, and confcquently 
, very dear. On the call fide Hands the caftlc invironed with 
mud- walls, flanked with towers and redoubts, in w'hich every 
■ night are polled proper guards, 'fhe king of Ta/nan does not 
now refide here, but at Muab^ a town built by one of the 
laft monarchs of this country, not a mile from Dhamar a little 
to the S. E. of Sanaa. About three quarters of a mile from 
this place, on a pretty high hill, the prince above-mentioned 
built a palace or plcafure-houfe, to which he frequently retired, 
in order to divert himfelf; and, from the pkafant country 
in which it was feated, Ailed it Hifn alniawaheb or the 
cajlle of delights. 4. Saba or March in the province of Ha^ 
d^'amaut^ of which an account has been given above. It is at 
prefent little better than a village, and flands above three days 
journey K. of Sanaa 5. Slibaniy Dbafary (sfc. towns of a 
very Iv'jh antiquity, have been already deferibed. 6. Oman^ 
or Sdhit , the Omantim of Ptdewy^ was formerly fit quentcd by 
mrrchanis of various: natijuis ; hut h:’.r> for ftvcral ages been 
deferred bv them. 7 'his fiems to have been occaf toned by the 
vicinity of a fVnall rocky ifland called KtSy fo low tliat it can- 
not he (lifcovercd at any diftance, on wdiich many fliips were 
daflied to pieces. Kis lies a little to the e.ifi of Charccj an- 
other fmall ifland oppofite to the coaft of Onunu and famous 
for a pearl fifliery , according to Abnlfeda, lacbtiis and the Nu^ 
Han geographer make both thefe iflands, now called the ifles 
of Sohary about half a day’s fail from the main land of dra-- 
hla y but authors arc not agreed in this point. 'I'he heats in 
Owan are frequently fo intenfe, that they have pafled into a 
proverb amougft the Orientals. T'hc town of Sohar muft 
in fomething more than 24 N. lat. though Ptolemy places 
his Omanttm Emporium in iqo. 45^ N. lat. and Ehn Maruph^ 
maihcmaiician 10 fultan Alorad or Amurath II. alTcrts Oman 
or Sohdr to he in about 23®. N. lat. All other particulars pf 
note relating to this place our readers will find in the authors 
here refer rul to 

ZoiUmoun- •The bed part of Arabia, Felix y or that which the Greeks 

tainsy ri- called snojl happyy was probably the country of Taman j the 

nsersy &c, 

^Vaman. ic Roqur., p. 232, & alib. Gol. ad Alfrag. p. 83, 84. Sir 
IlKNav Mi ddllton's journey to Sanaa. * Gslii not. ad Alfra- 
gan. p. 86, 87. ® Idem ibid. p. 82. ut & Abulfed. in Arab. 

Pljn. Ptol. ubi fup. Gcogr. Nubienf. Sc philof. Xiraflta in 
dim. ii. ABui.rrD. in Arab. VAcfiT. Se Ebn Maruph, apud 
Gol. ibid. p. 78. 81. 
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deiightfulnefs and plenty of which ought to be attributed to 
its mountains. For all that part lying along the Red Sea 
is a dry barren defert, in fome places ten or twelve leagues 
over ; but, in return, bounded by the aforefaid mountains, 
which, being well watered, enjoy, an almoft perpetual fpring, 
and, befides coftee, the peculiar produce of this country, yield 
great plenty and variety of fruits, and in particular excellent 
corn, grapes, and fpiccs. The principal of thefe mountains 
taken notice of by the antients were Cabubathra^ Melan^ 
Prionotus^ and Didymi^ whofe Arabic names have not hitherto 
been brought into Europe, As the Creeks and Romans were 
little acquainted with this region, we mult allow Ptolemy to 
have been very inaccurate in bis geography of it ; which 
might alfo be proved by an induflion of particulars, were it 
in any manner nccefTary. Admit this, and we may be allowed 
to fuppofe, that the prefent Arab y\yitr Fnlj^ emptying itfelf 
into the Bay of Bafra^ is the Prion of Ptolemy ; and the 
modern c ity Masfa his Maphath^ fltuate about o 30' N- 
of the fource of that river. However, it mutt be owned,, 
that a river of Ornan^ falling into the Indian ocean at Svr, 
about o 40'. N. of Majkat^ po/libly the Alofeha portos of 
Ptolemy^ bids likewife fair for the Prion, No other rivers of 
note are to be met with in Taman ; which is not to be won*^ 
dered at,* fince the ftreams, which at certain times of thp 

S ar defeend from the mountains^ feldom rc.ich the fea, being 
r the moft part drunk up and loft in the burning faads of 
that coaft o. 

Hej Az, either fo named, becaufe it divides Nojd from 7i- Hejaz, 
hama^ or bccaufe it is furrounded with mountains, is limited w/VA/Vj 
on the fouth by Taman and Tehama ; on the weft by the fea 
*'Al Kolxom j on the north by th^deferts of Sham, or Syria \ 
and on the eaft by the piovince of NajdV. I'his province is 
famous for its two chief cities Mecca and Medina ^ one of 
. which is celebrated for its temple, and having given birth to 
Mohammed^ and the other for being the place ot his refidcnce 
for the laft ten years of his life, and of hivS interrmeiit. 'I'hc 
foil of Hejaz^ as tliat of Najd^ Tehama^ and Tufuama, is 
much more barren than that of Taman \ the greater paic of 
their territories being covered with dry fands, or fifing ii^to 
rocks, interfperfed here and thefe with fome fruitful fpots,^ 
which receive their greateft advantages from their water aiid. 
palm-trees. The chief towns in Hejaz^ deferving any at- 
tention on account of their antiquity, arc thefe that follow : 

^ La RoquEvoy. deTArab. hear. p. izi. 123. 153. Ptol. 

Strab. Plin. ubifup. Abulfed. in Arab. ** Gql. ad 

p. 98. Abulfej>. in Arab. p. 5., 
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I. Mecca^ fometimes alfo called Becca^ which words are lyn- 
onyni'ius, and fignify a plaa of great intercourfe^ is certainly 
one of the moft antient cities in the world. Some authors 
imagine it to be the Aiefa or Mrjha of the Scripture^ as above 
obferved, and that it deduced its name from one of IJhmael\ 
fons. It {lands in a ftony and barren valley, furrounded on 
all (ides by mountains under the fame parallel with the Maco^ 
raha of Ptoiemy^ and about forty Arabian miles from the fea 
^Al Kohom. 'I'he length of Mecca^ from Maalah to Maf^ 
phalah^ is about two miles ; and its breadth, from the foot of 
the mountain Ajyad to the top of another called Koalkaan^ 
about a mile. In the midil of this fpace the town is feated^ 
built of ftone cut irom the neighbouring mountains. I'he 
Arab authors tell us, that near a chapel or holy houfe (for fo 
xYit: Arabs term it) in the centre of ^Al-Hharam, or great 
temple, here called * Al-Caabah^ (lands a white (lone, which 
v.'as the fcpiikre of Ijhnael ; and that ^/U-Caabah was firft 
built by Adam of (lone, but dedioycd by the deluge. How- 
ever, add tiu y, (Ji D commanded Abraham and IJImtad to re- 
build it ; which tIuy did, covering it with the boughs of 
oliv.e-tic s, and I'oi pilUis crciling the trunks of palm-trees, 
'rherc being no fpriiigs at Alecca^ at lead none but what 
arc bitter, and unfit to drink, except only the well Zanzenl^ 
the water of which, though'far the bed, yet cannot be drunk 
for any continuance, being. bracki(l:i, and caufing eruptions 
in ihofe who drink plentifully of it, the inhabitants are obligetl 
to ufe r un -water, which they catch in ciderns. But this not 
being fufficient, fcvcral attempts were made to bring water 
thither from other places by aquedudls ; and particularly about 
Mohammed\ time, Zchair^ one of the principal men of the 
tribe of Koreijh^ endeavoured at a great exponce to fupply the 
city with w'atcr from mount Arafat^ but without fuccefs 5 yet 
this was cHldlcvl not many years ago, being begun at the 
charge of a wife of SoHrnan the Turk 'tjb emperor. But, long 
before the time of that prince, another aqucdu£l had been 
made from a fpring at a confiderable didance, which wSs, 
after fcvcral years labour, fiiiilhed by the Khalif al Moktader 
A^hafuhu Notwiilidanding the derility of the (oil near.^rr^, 
it being fo barren as to produce no fruits but what are common 
in the defer ts, yit a traveler is no fooner out of its territory, 
than he meets on all Tides with plenty of good Tprings, and 
flrcams of running water, with manv gardens and cultivated 
lands. The prince or Sharif of Mecca has a garden well 
planted at hi^ caftle of Marbaa^ about three miles wedward 
from the city, where he ufually refides. This prince. is lineally 
d$tA:endcd hoiu Jrlafhm^ Mohammed'^ great-grandfather,^ who. 
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being the head of his tribe, appointed two caravans to fct out 
yearly, the one in fummcr, and the other in winu-r, to fo-- 
leign parts, in order the more efFe£i:uaIlv to fdpplv his country- 
men with provilions, the people of Mecca having no corn or 
grain of their own growth. They are fupplied with dates in 
vaft abundance from the adjacent country, and with grapes 
from Tayef^ about fixty miles diftant, very few growing at 
Mecca, As for the citizens of Mcccriy they are generally 
very rich, being confiderable gainers by the prodigious con- 
courfe of people of almoft all nations at the yearly pilgrimage, 
at wiiich time there is a great fair or mart for all kinds of mer- 
chandize. 'Fhcy have alfo great numbers of cattle, and par- 
ticularly of camels ; however, the poorer fort cannot but live 
very indifferently, in a place where almoft every ncccffary of 
life muft be purchafed with money. 'I'hc Sharif of Mecca^% 
troops confift intirely of infantry, which the Arabs call ^AU 
Harrahah^ i. e. archers or dartmen. We muft not omit ob- 
ferving, that Safa and Matwah were two places in Mecca^ 
in which the idols Afaph and Nayelah were placed before the 
time of Mohammed. As for the temple of Mecca^ and the 
reputed holinefs of this territory, they will be treated of in 
the modern hiftory of the /rabs. Some authors write, that 
the interior or middle part of Mecca only had the name of 
affigned it, becaufe xiwas^greatly crouded with inhabit^ 
ants, which that word imports ; others believe, that Mecca 
was the name of the city, and Becca of the temple ; and laftly. 
Others think, that Becca palled into Mecca, as Balbec into 
Malhec, Banbc into Manbe, which feems to us the moft 
probable opinion. We muft diftinguifti between the Hharam 
of Mecca, confidered as the territoiy of the Sharif, extend- 
ing fome miles beyond the city, tnu the magnificent temple 
in it lb called, being three hundred and feventy cubits long, 
three hundred and fifteen broad, and fupported by four hun- 
dred and thirty-four q pillars. It muft not be forgot, that the 

• ^ R. Saadias in vcrfion. Arab. Pentat. Abraham Zachut. 
in Sefer Juchafin, 1 35. Gen. c. x. vcr. 30. c. xxv. v. 15. Piti ’s 
^iccount of the religion and manners of the Mohammedans^ p. 96. 
107. GoLii nota: ad Alfraganum, p. 82. 98, 99. Shakif^al 
Edrisi apud Pocock. in not. ad fpecim. hill. Arab. p. 122. 124, 
125, uc k ipfe Pocoex. ibid. p. 51. Algiawhary apud Abul* 
fed. in Arab. p. 40. Alb. Schult. in ind. geographic, ad vit. 
Saladin. fub voc. Manhefium k Mecca, Sharif al Kukisj apud 
Gagn. in not. ad Abulfed. Arab. p. 29, 30. ut k ipfe Abulfed. 
jhid. Vid. etiam Adr. Related. Itb. de relig. Mohammed, k cifig. 
Caaba cam Tempi, ei circumd* ibid. 
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Jrabs have a tradition amongft them, that IJhmatU with his 
mother Hagary fixed his refidencc here ; which feems to have 
induced them frequently to vifit Mecca^ and hold it in high 
veneration, even before the age of Mohammed. They like- 
wife believe to have been the well, near ^hxcYiHagar 

fat down with her fon IJhmaely and was comforted by the an- 
ecL Mulfeda places the city we ate now upon in 67 31'* 

long, and 21 **. 20'. N. lat. Some of the Orientals make the 
patriarch Abraham to have been the founder of it ; but others 
with more reafon attribute its foundation to one of the fons 
of IfljniacL It does not follow from Msfes*s mentioning Ale- 
Jha as inliabitcd by the pofterity of Joktan^ that Mecca was 
built before the time of JJhitiaely fuppofing thofe places to 
lirivc been the fame, fince he more than once ufes the appel- 
lations by which towns went in his age, as might be proved 
by ail iiidudbon of particulars, were it in any manner necef- 
fary 2. Medina^ which, till Mohammed'^ retreat thither, 
was c.illcd Yathrc!)^ is a city ftanding in a plain, furrounded 
with a brick wall, and about half a degree from the coaft of 
the Red Sea, AbulfcJa intimates, that one of its *antient 
names was lailahy a word wn^yoTixw^falnbtiotis^ derived from 
tlie hralfhy aii is inhabitants breathed.' It is about half is big 
as Mcccay ten days journey from fhcncc, and fait in many 
places. Ill fome puts its territory produces palm-trees, fruits, 
and feveral falfugineus plants* About the mountains Air and 
Ohud^ the firft of which is about two Icigiies to the fouth, 
and the other as many to the north, of Aledina^ the country 
IS fruitful in dates. I'lic name Yathrch was derived fiom the 
chief of the tribe that firft 'fettled here, whom the Arabs 
make the great-grandfon of Aram. Gelius takes it to be the 
I*9piT'i7A of StephiUiNS.^ and the of Ptolemy. Here 

jMohammed lies interred in a magnificent building, covered, 

. with a lupol/iy and adjoining to the eaft fide of the great tem- 
ple, which is built in the niidft of the city. Its fituation has 
not been cxaftly defined, fome authors determining its longi- 
tude to be 67 30'. and others 65 20. and its latitude 

cither 24 o. or 25 N. The moft ingenious Mr. Sale miift 
be deemed guilty of an error, when he makes mount Thabir 
two IcagJies diftant only from Medina^ fince that mountain is 
in ♦he neighbourhood of Mt%ca. Medina is dignified by the 
Mohammedans with the title of the city of the prophet from 
the kind reception Alsbanwicd met with there, as wc lhall 

> 

*■ Golii notae ad Alfraganutn, p. 99. Gen, c. x. & c. xxxi, 
AtULPEU. &AlB. SCHOLT. ubi Tup. 
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hereafter have occafion more fully to obfcrC^c ». 3. Tlmifa or 
Taifa^ a town fixty miles to the call of Mccia^ behind mount 
Gazwan^ where the cold is more intenfe than in any other 
part of Hejazy but the air mod falubrious. It had the name 
of Vegja given it at firft by its founder. The l\trh call it the 
region of Al Abbas from the uncle of Mohammed^ who fixed 
his refidence here. The word Taifa plainly alludes to the 
wall wiih which this town is furrounded. Lar. 21 20'. N ^ 

4. Gjf4dda or Jodda^ a port and maritim city, the bulwark 
of Mecca^ muft undoubtedly be a place of great antiejuity, 
though fcarce ever taken notice of by the Greek or Roman 
authors. The town of Aidab^ on the confines of Ahajftct^ 
flands on the oppofite fliorc, where great numbers of the Afri- 
can Mohammedans take (hipping, in order to vifit the ludy city 
of Mecca. Lat. 21°. 45'. N 5. Tanbo\ oi * Al-Tanbo\ is 
undoubtedly the lambia of Ptolemy^ and nor far from Aledina^ 
or, as the Arabs more properly llile it, ^ Al Madinah. We 
find it reprefented as a fmall city by Abulfcda^ who likewife 
dtes *Ebn Said^ as affirming it to have a cattle, and fc- 
yeral fountains in its neighbourhood. Hie port is about a 
day’s journey from the high road leading to ^ Al-Madinah. A 
little to the eaft of Yanbo (lands mount Radiva^ about feven 
ttations from ^AUMadinah^ from whence a va(t quantity of 
the whetftonc is exported into various regions. All the di- 
ftrift of Yanbo produces palm-tiees, water, corn, isfe. and 
was inhabited by the HkaJaniteSy who lived after the manner 
of the antient Atabes Scenita^ and rcfemblcd them in all 
particulars. Khn Hhawkal obl'ervcl|f that llic Ilhafanitcs and 
Gtafarites^ whofe territories w%re contiguous, fi) weakened 
one another by bloody wars, that their country became a prey 
to the king of Yaman "w. 6. Ma^ian^ the Modlaua of Pto- 

Um)\ and Midian or Madian of Scripture, is a city of Hrjaz^ 
at prefect little better than a heap of ruins. It is (ituated on 
the eaftern (hore of the fca 'Al Kolzom^ at no great diftance 

• Golii notasad Alfngr.num, p. 97, 98. Abulfed. in Arab. 
p*40, 41. Alb. Schult, in ind. geographic, ubi fup. Vrot, Sc 
Steph. Bvzant. apud Gol. ubi fup. Sh/.rif al Eoaisr, vulgo 
geogr. Nubienf. dim. ii. par. 5. Ka* kashendi, p. 400. Focock. 
in not. ad fpecim. hiil. Arab. pafT .Satiod. in compend. lemc, 
Yaciit. & ipfe Yacut. lab litera £ 'Am. Al Sharistani apud 
Pocock. ubi fup. Vid. etiam Cl. Gagn. not. ad Abulfed. Arab, 
p. 31. &Sal. prelim, difc. p. < Golius ubi fup. p. 99. 

100. Sharif al Edrisi, dim. ii. par.’ 5. Atwal, Rasu, 
Ulugh Beigh apud Abulfed. ubi fup. " Golius, Sharif al 
Enaisi, ubi fup. Atwal, Kanun, Rasm apud Abulfed. ibid. 
^ Ebn Said & Ebn Hhawkal apud Abulfed. in Arab. p. 45. ui 
^ ipfe Abulfed. ibid. &alib. Ptol. in Arab. 

. from 
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from the gulph of Allah. The Arabs have feveral traditions 
relating to this place ; to wit, that it received its nanip from 
the tribe of Madian^ who hrft built and inhabited it ; that 
Shoaib^ the fon of MikaiU the fon of Tajhjar^ the (bn of 
Madiafty of that tribe, was the fame perfon with the father- 
in-law of Mofesy called in Scripture B.eu€l or Reguely and 
Jetbro ; and that the well, whence or, as they call 

him, Mufoy watered Jethro*^ (locks, ftill remained when 
Ahulfeda wrote his geographical defeription of Arabia. Moft 
authors agree, that the Mldianites o'lght to be looked upon 
as the defeendents of Abraham by Keturahy who afterwards 
feem to have coalefccd with the IJhmacUtes ; fince A'lofes names 
the fame merchants, who fold "Jofeph to Potiphary in one 
place IJhfnaeliUSy and in anoilicr Midianites. The facred 
hiilorlan makes 'jetho both the prieft and prince of Midian. 
Pt 4 emy aderts the latitude of Ivhdiana to be 27 45 ' N, 

which almofl: cxaftly correfponds wdth that afligned it by ^Ehn 
Saidy to wit, 27*^ 50'. though other writers place 

it in 29*’ co' N. lut. 7. /A/V, or \ll-Hhcg^ry in 28^ 30' 
N. lat. according to ^libn Ilhaivhaty was the feat of the tribe 
of Thannidy the Thamydeni of the ajiticnts. This clearly 
evinces ILjr to be tlic ligra or Agra of Pltnyy fince that 
author makes the Tharnydeni neighbours to that city, ^Al- 
HbtigW (lands amidft a ritlgc of rocky mountains, out of 
which many hoiifcs have been cut, as fome fuppofe, by the 
AmalditcSy or their anceftors the Aditesy Iramitesy Thamu^ 
ditesy &c. But this notion wc cannot rely upon, as depend- 
ing cliicfly on the authority, of the Koran. ^Ebn Hhawkal 
calls this ridge of mountains ^Al-Aihalcby i. c. the fragments 
ef jhnes r. 

TebaBia. Tin am a, orTthamay is a fmall province, whofe limits 
have not been fufficicntly defined by the Arab geographers', 

* PTOL. in Arab. Golii notac ad Alfraganuht, p. 143, 144, 
Abulfed. & Eon. Said, ubi fup. Sharii'. ai. Eurisj, dim. iii. 

' par. 5. p. 109. Al Beidawi, Tarikh Montajcmab. Gen. c. xjjy. 
ver. a. c. xxix. ver. i. c. xxxvii. ver. 36. Exod. c. ii. ver. 18. 
c. lit. ver. i. Vide ctiam D’Hekcelot, bibl. Orient. ^xt.Scheaih, 
Prid. life of Mahom. p. 24, & ahb. ^kal/hel hakkab. p. 1 2. Deut, 
c.itxv, ver. 13, 14. Sal. in /not. ad Al-Kor. fur. vii. p. 126. 8e 
Gagn. ubi fup. fed. 6. y Ebn Hhawkal apud Abulfed. 
ubi fup. p. 43. Golii noCxad Aifniganum, p. 96. ProL. in Arab. 
Steph. Byzant. dc urb. Plin. K vi. c. 28. Abulfed. ubi fup. 
Sharif al Edrisi apud Bochart. Phal. 1. j. c. 44. ' Pocock in 
not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 37. Alb. Schult. in Ind. geographic, 
ad vit. Salad, fub voc. Errakivum. Vide ctiam Al Kor. fur. Ixx^ix. 
ver. 9. 
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who have fometimes confounded it wiih Ytm.an and Ilrfiz. 

Tthama^ according to (joints^ dtrived that name from its 
fandy foil, as it did another, to wit, Gaur^ fiom its low 
iituation. Ic is bounded on the weft by the Red^Stv^ and ora 
the other Tides by ILjaz and Ifliniany extending almoft fioni 
Mecca to yfHot. Mnlfeda mentions fcvcral towns in this 
province undoubtedly of great antiquity, but unknown both 
to the Greeks and Romans, The Tamna of Pliny y and Tbumna 
of Ptolcmyy by the hititudc he afligns it, to wit, 17® N. 
feem to bear fomc relation to Tibama 

As the Kabathirans poil’ciicd the bed part of, if not all, 
the province of llfjaZy conti^nious to Tibama s the Tbhnanei 
of Plinyy neighbours 16 the NahathaanSy rnuft be the jlraLs 
of Tihama, 

Tmk province of Naydy which word fignifies a N.ijJ. 

country y lies between thole of Tamanay lanmUy and hlejaz\ 
and is limited on the caft by Iritk, Najd is peculiarly oppoild 
to Tehamay as the name implies, though this laft has fcvcral 
ridges of mountains in it 

Yamama, alio called Arudy from its oblique fituation inVamama. 
rcfpedl of YamaiZy is erconipaUci by Najdy Tehama y Bahrehiy 
Omein, Shihry lladramauty and Saba, 'I'lie chief city is 
Yamiimay which gives name to the province, and was an- 
ticntly called faxvy or Gjauva. It is four degrees to the E. 
of Meccay and deduced its nariic; according to the excellent 
Goliuiy from the niece of laf/Hy v/liofc brilliant and piercing 
eyes rcndcicd her fo famous amongft the Arabs y that one of 
their pi overbs was, mere Jbuy p-firhted than Yamama. 'Ehis 
lady governed Yamama y and thcfcfore tlie quality above-men- 
tioned was the more conlpituous in her. However, (omt 
authors relate, that there was a^river, or fountain, in this * 
province, called Yamamay from whence the province itfelf 
was fo denominated. The falfe prophet Mjfciluinay Mohavi^ 
med^s comp-titor, rendered this place famous by rcfiding in it. 

But, he being vanquifhed and killed, it fubmitted to Abuheer^, 

Though the moie accurate Otimtal gc. grnphers make Balitein. 
Bahrein part of Irdky yet a fliort defeription of it ought not 
to be omitted here. Bahrein then, in the molt exteiifivc 
acceptation of the word, denotes that maritiin trait Jjirig 
between Bafra and the farthclb limits of Oman ; to wlucli 
the Arabs have given the name of Bahrein ^ i. c. Of two fasy 

* Golius, ubi fup. p, 95. Sharif al Rdrisi, dim. ii. par. y, 

P1.IN. I. vi. c'28. PiOL. ubifup. * G01.11JS, ubi fup, p. 94. 

Abulfed. in Arab. palT. ^ Qolii notac ml Alfraganuin, 

p. 95. Sharif al Edrisi, dim. ii. par. 6. GroRC. Elmaci;.*. 
biE. Sar. 1. i. c. 2. 
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or the country of two feas^ becaufe it connefh the Perjian 
gulph with the Indian ocean. In a more confined (enjCeit is 
applied to art ifland, or rather two, of the Perfian gulph, in 
26^ 30' N. lat. about a league from the town of ^AIKatif 
fcated on that gulph. One of thefe ifl.inds Teems to be the 
Ichara of Ptolemy^ and Icharia of Strabo, As fCtlfar and 
the other principal towns of Bahrein were built after Moham* 
jued's death, our readers will expc£): Tome account of them 
in the modern hiftory of Arabia 

The prin- As for the iflands of JEnm^ Timagems, 7 ,yga:na^ and many 
cipal otliers, botli in the Arabian and (M) and Perjian gulphs, enu- 
ijlands on merated by Diodorus Siculus ^ Strabo^ Ptolemy ^ /Elian ^ &c. 
the coajl as appertaining to Arabia^ they merit not the leaft attention. 
of Arabia, not be improper to obferve, that, iii our opinion, 

Ptolemy^ s illand of Socrates may be looked upv)n as the fame 
with the Socotra ol the moderns. It is true^ he places the 
former two or three degrees more to the northward, than the 
latter is found to be by experience. However* his inaccuracy, 
which we have frequently had occafion to obferve, and the 
little acquaintance the Greeks and Romans had with the people 
of Arabia Felix^ fufficicntly account for fuch a difference ^ 
which being admitted, the affinity of the names Socrates and 
Socotra fecins no inconfiderablc atgumeiit in favour of the 

^ Golius ubi flip. p. 96* Ptol. ubi fup. Strab. 1 . xvi. 
>£li AN. dc animal. 1. xi. c. 9. Sharif al Edrisi, Yacut, & 
Abulfud. apud Gol. ibid. p. 78. 81. 


(M) The antients frequently 
Mled i}o!ePtrfian gulph, or gulph 
of Ba/rUf as well as the Indian 
ocean, the Erythraean or Red 
Sea^ as wc learn from Herodotusy 
Polybius , Strabo , Philofiratus , 
Meluy Pliny^ Solinust Dionyfus 
Afer, and JElian, Several rca- 
fons have been ailigned for that 
appellation ; but the moil pro- 
bable feems to be the reflexion 
offuthc folar rays in that hot 
climate, which gave the watAr 
a reddifli colour. The learned 


Dr. Prideauxj wichout a fufHci- 
cut foundation, alferts this to 
have been the only proper Red 
Sea of the aiitiencs ; fince, ac- 
cording to Piinyy the Arabian 
and Perjian gulphs were both 
branches of that Tea. He feems 
likewife to be miflaken, when 
he affirms the whole Arabian 
gulph to have been the Tam Souph 
of the Hebrews i fince it is highly 
probable, that the Heroopolitan 
gulph only was fo called by that 
people (i). 


(i) Ilerodot, /. i. €, iSo. Gf t, W. c. 37. Strak* t, xvi. Polyt, I, v. PhihSraU 
vit, Apollm. I, iii. r. $o» p- 13^- /. iii. f. 8 . Plirt, /. vi. e, 23. 26. 

e. <;$. Dionvf, v. 113a. dElian^ animah U Xvi. e. 14. Prideaux & 
Shaw,uhijip. 
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tonjedure here propofed. With this obfcrvation wc lhall 
clofe opr defcription of Arabia <1. 


SECT. 11. 

^be Antiquity^ Government^ Laws^ Religion^ Language^ 
Learning.^ Arts and Sciences^ Difpofition^ Manner of 
Lifcj &c. of the Arabs. 


S OME of the dcfcendents of Cujh fixed themfelvcs in that Seme of 
part of Arabia Petr ora bordering upon Egypt^ and extend- the po/le- 
ing itfelf along the eaftt rn fhore of the Red Sea towards the of 
frontiers of Palajilne and Arabia Felix^ in very early timts, Culli/^r/// 
as has been already obferved in the hiftory of the Ethiopians^ Arabia. 
His fons Seba or Saba^ Sabtah^ Regma or Raa?mib^ Sabtecha^ 
and grandfons Sheba and Dedan^ feated themfelvcs likewife 
in the Happy and Dcfert Arabia^ as appears from the cities 
Sabota^ F\hegana^ Rhegatna or Rhegma^ Saba^ Saue^ Saptha 
or Saptfth^ Dedan^ and the country of the Sabai^ whofe 
metropolis was the great city Saba. All thefe places preferved 
very (cnfible footfieps of tlie names of the firft planters of 
thofe two provinces or kingdoms. However, it Teems to us 
moft probable, for the reafons altcady given, that the bulk 
of the Cvjhites made fettkinents in other parts. As a farther 
proof of this, it may be obfervLd, that the Arab writers take 
little or no notice of them 

As for tlie CaphtonrUy and HhoriteSj occupying Cafluh- 

thc billy diftrift about mount Seir^ though very antient, they him, 
never made any confiderable figure.*. The pofterity of Edom^ Caplito- 
who after their excifioii feized upon the tradl they inhabited, rim, 
in procefs of time intermixing with the proper Arabs ^ formed Hhorites, 
one people with them. But neither do the prefent Arahs^^* 
look upon Efau or Edom as one of the proper founders of 
^their nation k 

'V/ E have already obferved, that the Arraceni and Saraceni 
of the antients were the fame people. From the fituation 
afligned them by the old geographers, it can fcarce be doubicj 

I 

^ Diodor. Sic. 1 . iii. Strab. Ptol. & ./Blian. ubi fup. 

* Univ. hill, vol, xviii. p. 254 — 257. 275 — 278. &alib. Gen. c. x. 
ver. 7. AcArHARCHiD. Cnid. apud Phot. Dioo. Sic. I. iii. 

Strab. Plin. Ptol. ubi fup. Hyde hid. rel. vet. Perf. p. 37, Sc 
alib. Salehs prelim, difc. p. 9. ^ Gen. c. x. ver. 14. c. xxxvi. 

ver. 8. c. xiv. ver. 6. Deut. c. ii. ver. 12. Vide etiam CJ. Gacx. 
diatrib. fefl/4. 


but 




into Arabia y intimates, that the province of Ar arena waa 
thirty days journey from Petra, and fifty from the ci|y of 
the Negraniy or Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, i. c. the (no- 
dern Nag'ran ; that it was for the moft part defert, and in- 
habited by the Nomades, or Arabes Scenita ; and that the in- 
terjacent trafi; betwixt it and the former city was a wild path- 
Icfs region, interfperfed in fomc parts with palm-trees. All 
which particulars, as well as the name itfelf, clearly evince 
this province to be the country of the Arraceni or Saraceni, 
which had the above-mentioned Arra for its capital city. 
From fevcral circumfiances in the defeription of the expe- 
ditions into Arabia made by Trajan and Severus, lo be met 
with in Dio, it appears that the Arraceni or Saraceni were 
likewKb fometimes m the caft denominated Agareni, and their 
chief town Arra Atra, or, as llerodian calls it, Airts. It is 
therefore highly probable, that theantient Saracens were filled 
Hagarencs, cithrr from the nature of the tradl they inhabited, 
or from Hagar the mother of JJhmacl S. 

In order to confirm what is here advanced, it may be far- 
ther obfcrvcd, that Stephanas mentions a country called Sa^ 
taca, inhabited by the Saraceni (N), as contiguous to that of 


8 Univ. liift. vol. xviii. p. 342, 343. Plik. l.vi, c. 28. Ptol. 
in Arab. Strab. 1 . xvi. p. 781. 1 )jo, J.lxviii. p. 785. & 1 . Jxxv, 
p. 855. Herodian. Liii. c. 2S.edu. Oxon. 1678. Cellar, geogr. 


ant. 1. lii. c. 14. 

(N) Mr. thinks, that 

the Saracens of Arabia Felix 
and Arabia Petrea were two dif- 
ferent nations ; and that the latter 
received their ciVLOi^Aracem from 
the city of Arkct Arakeme, or 
Petra, their mctropoli*!. Butin 
the firft article, we humbly con- 
ceive, he feems t 6 contradict 
himfclf; fmcc in the former part 
the Diatriba fo often cited, 
he appears to us to be of opinion, 
chat the lAmaelites fpread them- 
felvcs gradually over Arabia Fe^ 
iix, as well as Arabia Petraa \ 


and that the JJhmaelites, Arabes 
Scenitar, and Saracens, were fre- 
quently taken for the fame peo«^ 
pie. This notion we own our-' 
felves inclined to elpoufe, as 
being not only fupported by the 
proofs brought by Mr. Gagniete 
for that purpofe, but lih$v 7 [le 
by Scripture, all thofe authors 
who have fo juftly reprefented 
the Saracens as a moil numerous . 
and powerful nation, Mohamme* 
des AhFirnuzabadius, and other, 
eailern writers (2). 


(%) Gagn. feSf, ii. Vide etiam feet. I. 4. 6. Ifai, c. xxi. w, fj. 

yer. f. xUx. ver, 28. JJierofiL in Gen, c. xxxvii. ver. 25. Mobammed, yST/- 

FirauxdMiut apud Pctockium, 7a ast, ad fpa, bifl, Arab, /». itOf 'ftr & ipfi' 
PocHk, ibid, 

the 
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the Nahathicans. I’he Arab writer Yakut alfo takes notice of 
the town ^ Al-Arakh fcatcd on Agja^ one of the two cele- 
brated mountains of the Ta’ites^ or the tribe of Tai^ the 
Taueni of Pliny ^ and Taivol Taint of Bardefanes in Eufcbiiis^ 
who joins them with the Saracens. From hence, in con- 
jun£lion with the rcafons alleged by the learned M. Gagriirr^ 
we may conclude, that Pliny called this nation Atraceni ; 
and Diofcoridcs was the firft of the antients now extant 
that preiixed to that word the hifling letter S, as has been 
determined by the excellent Salmaftus *». 

'I'he fcruj'ahm Targum takes the names Ijhnaelitcs and 
Saracens to have becji (d an equal extent, and to have denoted 
the fame nation. I'his not only included the Arubes Scenittr^ 
bordering upon PaLrJline^ Syria j and Chatdera^ hut likewife 
thofe feparated by the Red Sea from Ethiopia \ all of whom 
we find in Scripture going under the general name of ylrabi-- 
ans. That the word Saraceni cannot he derived from any 
of the following fourccs, notwiihltandnig the authority of 
the learned men here mentioned, wc believe our readers will 
allow ^ 

1. Joannes Oamascenus, Nicetas Choniatesy and others, 
fuppofe tliis word to have been of Gt'cei extradli()n, alluding 
to Saral/s fending away Hagar empty, without any fort of 
necefl'aries or accommodations. Hut this is too ahfurd to riient 
any attention. 2 . SmUger deduced the name Saraceni hoiri 

the Arabic farak^ i. c. lie floh privately^ alluding, as 

that great critic obferves, to their anceltor Ijhmarl^ who lived 
upon rapine and rtibbeiy. 'riiis, ,it mnft be owncfl, c::rrics 
with it ;l greater appearance of truth than the former, fince; 
it is much more probable, that the word jjiould be of an Arab 
than a Greek origin. But the misfortifne is, that Ijhmael was 
not a pickpocket, but a robber or highwayman \ and there- 
fore the root jarak by no means comes up to the figni- 

fication of Saraceni^ as determined even by this author him- 
felf. 3. Dr. Pocock aflcits Saraceni to import Oriental^ or 
peofU of the eajl. Hut, as Mr. Gagnier has demonftrdted, 
that the chief arguments he has offered in defence of ibis 
opinion hold equally true of the Chald*ratis^ Prrfians^ Indians^ 
and Chinefej they prove too much, and therefore we thiiik* 

^ Steph. Bvzant. in voc. Slafcfctxct. Ptol. ubi flip. Yakut es 
geogr. Ar. apiid Gagn. ubi fup. fedl. 9. Plin. ubi fup. pAKUi- 
SANES apud Eufeb. dc praep. Evang. p. 277. Vide etiam Uar- 
DUiN. in Plin. ubi fup. Gagn. diatr. fedl. 9. & Salmas, in cxenjr. 
Plinian. p. 544. col. 2. fub inic. ‘ Targ. Hicrofol. in Gen, 

c. xxxvii. ver. 25. 2 Chron. c. xvii. vcr. i. & c. xxi. ver. 16. Is/ti. 
C, xiii. ver. 20. Gagn. ubi fup. fcdl. 4. fub lin. 
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not ihc leaft regard is due to them. The etymon of Saraceni 
we have given muft therefore be allowed to approach the 
nean ft to truth. As the Saracens were fo celebrated a nation, 
and fuch different notions relating to their name, which 
points out their origin, have been advanced, we could not 
well avoid the prolixity our readers may poffibly think us 
guilty of on this o'cilion 

If we follow the Oriental writers, we muft divide the 
Arabs into two tidies, to wit, the old loji Arabians^ and the 
. prefmt. The mott famous tribes aniongft the former were 
/A/, 'IhamihK Judis^ the firft Jorhaniy Amalek^ Amtem^ 

Hajh, w2, and Bar. I'hough thefe were very numerous, 
yr*t they are now either rll deftroyed, or loft and fwallowed 
lip among the othc r tribes ; nor are there any certain mc- 
moiis or records extant concerning them. However, as the 
ini'iiioiv of fomc very lemarkahlc events, that happened 
arnongft them, and the ettaftrophe of fome of thefe tribes, 
have been prefeivcd by tradition, and fince confirmed by the 
authority of the Koraiu we think it not improper to give our 
readers a fuccinft and comifc account of tliem *. 

'Fhf tribe of Ad deduced rheir origin from Ad^ the fon of 
Aivs^ or r/z, the fon oi Ataifij the fon of Shemy the fon of 
Nouhy who, after the ninlulum of tongues, fettled in Al Ah* 
kdf^ oi the iiindhiff jand% in the province of Hadramauty 
rpnn the confines of f^///c/«and Taman ^ where his poftcrity 
’ leatly multiplied. Flie tirtt prince that reigned over them 
w IS Shedddd the fon of Ady of whom we find many fabulous 
related by the c.*ftcin writers. Some of thefe, however, 
tell us, that Ad had two fons Shedddd and SheddSdy who 
jointly fwayed the fccp^rc after his deceafe, and extended 
tin ir dominions from the faiids of Alaj to the trees of Oman. 
Sheddid dying firll, hio bri)thjr became folc monarch, and, 
having built a (urn )tuous pa]a:c, made a delightful garden in 
the deferts of //Av/, in imitatiuii of the telefiial paradtfey 
which he called heniy after the name of his great grandfather. 
When It was finifheJ, he fet out With a great retinue, in 
Older to lake a view of it ; but, being arrived at a place viythin 

JoAVNFs DAMASCEMusdc hccrcf. apud Cotelerium in lib. de 
monument, ccclef. Gr.TC. p. 526. Nicrr. Choniat. MS. in 
bibliothcc. Colbert. Hieronym. comment, in Kzech. L viii, c. 2$. 
FuLifR. in mifcel. facr. c. 12. Jos. Sc\L!o. ap. Fuller, ibid. 
PococK. in not. ad fpec. hift. Aiab. p. 33. Gagn. ubi fup. feft. xi. 
p. 62, 63. Mohammed. Ai. Firauzadadius, & Samoddin. 
apud Pocockium, ubi fup. p. ’ Grlg. Abui f. p. 159. 

Sai E’b prelim, difc. p. 5. Jam a:o ’ddin, in lib. Mrjbar. Vide 
Sc PocQckium^ ubi fup. p, 38, 39. 
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a day*s journey of it, they were all dcftroyed by a terrible 
noife from heaven. However, according to them, the city 
ftill remains, though invifihle, being prcferved by Providence 
as a monument of divine juitice, Sheddad propofing by this 
impious imitation to create in his fubje£ls a fupcrftitious vene- 
ration of himfclf as a gotl. At Beidawi adds, that one Ab^ 
dallah Ebn Kelabahy or, as D*Herbelot calls him, Colabah^ 
in the reign of the khalif Moawiyah^ accidentally had Irem 
difeovered to him, as he was feeking a camel he had loft ; 
but, feeing no creature there, he was fo terrified, that he 
ftaid no longer than to take with him from thcncc feme fine 
fiones, which he (hewed the khalif 

After the death of Sheddeid^ the kingdom of Ad^ivn^ 
governed by a long Tories of princes, of whom the Oriental 
hiftorians deliver many particulars, that have no great ap- 
pearance of truth. The Adites^ in procefs of time, falling 
from the worftiip of the true God into idolatry, God fent 
the prophet Hud^ fuppnfed to be the fame with Heber^ to 
preach to and reclaim them. But they refufing to acknowlege 
his miffion, or to obey him, God fent an hot and fuftbeating 
wind, which blew feven nights and eight days without inter- 
miffion, and, entering at their noftrils, pafted through their 
bodies, and deftroyed them all, a very few only excepted, 
who had liftened to ///W, and retired with him to another 
place. Others relate, that before this terrible dcftrufllion they 
had been previoufly chaftifed with a three years drought ; 
and therefore fent Kail Ebn Ithar^ and Morthed Ebn Saad^ 
with feventy other principal men, to Mecca^ then in the 
hands of the tribe of Amakky yvhofe priiuc was Moawiyah 
Ebn Beevy to obtain of God fomc rain. Kaily continue thefe 
authors, having begged of God, that He would fend rain 
to the people of Ady three clouds Sippeared, a v/hile one, a 
red one, and a black one ; and a voice from heaven ordered 
him to chv)ofe which he would. Kail failed not to make 
choice of the Lift, thinking it to be loaiden ivith the moft 
rain ; but, when this cloud came over them, it proved to be 
fraught with the divine vengeance, and a tempeft broke forth 
fiom it, which dtflroyed ilv/m ail. Some authors affirm, 
that Lokmcin king of the Aditesy after his rubjefts had been 
afflicted with a drought for four years, to incline them 
hearken to the preaching of Hid* and brought to the very 
brink of deftruftion, went with fixty others to Afecca to beg 

® Gen. c. X. ver. 22, 23. Al-Kor. Mohammed, c. Ixxxix. 
D’Herbel. bibl. Orient, p. 5 1 . 498. Al-Beid awi. Jallalo'ddin ^ 
ubi fup, PococK. not. ad fpec. faift. Arab. p. 35, 36. 
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taii\ ; which they not obtaining, Lokman with Tome of the 
company ibid there, and by this means efcaped being in^ 
volvcd in the common calamity. They farther relate of this 
Lokman\ that his life was extended by God to the length of 
thofc feven eagles, each of the fix laft of which Was hatched 
the inllant its prcdeceffor expired. The few yfdites with 
Lokman that fiirvived their countrymen, gave rife to a tribe 
called th^ latter Ad^ who were afterwards changed into mon- 
keys. 1 ‘lud returned into Hadramaut^ and was buried near 
Ihjec^ where there is a fmali town now (landing called Kalr 
liudy or the fepulcre of HiuL When the Arabs would fignify 
thc-^jigli antiquity of any thing, they fay as old as king /Idj 
in like manner as tlie Creeks^ when they would exprefs any 
tiling exticiiiely antient, made it coaeval with Chronusy or 
Satnniy and Ogygcs 
Tbamud. Ihe tribe ol ThamiU were the pofterity of Thamud the 
foil of Gaihn or Gethery the fon of Aramy who falling into 
idolatry, the prophet Saleh was font to bring them back to 
the worlhip of the true God. ?.!. Bochart takes this pro- 
phet to be Pbakgy and M. jyHcrbelot Salab the fon of Ar- 
phaxady and father of Hehr or Hud, The learned Mr. Sale 
determines in favour of M. Bocharty bccaufc, fays he, the 
prophet Saleh lived between the time of Hud and of Abra- 
ham. On the contrary, we own ourfelvcs of M. D^llerbe- 
loP% opinion, bccaufe the identity of names is a ilronger ar- 
gument in favour of that opinion, than any fmall inaccuracy 
in chronology of the Arab hiilorians can be againll it. iic- 
lidcs, it does not appear from any Oriental author, that the 
prophet Saleh did adtually live between the times of Hud and 
Abrahamy as Mr. Sale fuggefts ; nay, Mr. Sale himfelf dil- 
proves this, when he cites with approbation an callern author 
making him later than Abraham. Some few of the lhamt/d- 
ites received Saleh as a true prophet ; but the red, as a proof 
of his milTion, required that he ihould caufe a flie-camel big 
with young to come out c^f a rock in their prefence ; which 
having obtained of God, the camel was immediately deli- 
vered of a young one ready weaned. But, inilead of believing, 
the Thamudites cut the ham- firings of the camel, and killed 
^hcr ; at which adl of impiety Ciod being highly difpleafed, 
three d.iys after (truck ihdn dead in their houfes by an earth- 
quake, and a terrible noife from heaven, which. Tome fay, 
was the voice of Gabriel the archangel crying aloud, i)/>, all 
of you. fonda Ebn AmrUy prince of the Vhamuditesy pro- 

" PococK. ibid. Al-Beidawi, D’Herbel. bibl. Orient, art. 
Jloud . IsM. Abulfed. Ahmed Ebn Yusef, k Al-Jannabivs 
apud Pocockium, ubi fup. p. 36. 

pofed 
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poled this miracle to Stilehy promifing, that if it was wroughjt, 
he and his people would believe. Accordingly Jonda acknow- 
Jeged the prophet’s milfion ; but the greateft part of his fub- 
jefls perilhed in their infidelity, as above obferved. Sulehy 
w’itli ihofc reformed by him, was faved from this deftruftion. 

'I'he prophet afterwards went to Palajihie^ and from thence 
to AIcccay where he ended his days. I'his tribe fiift dwelt 
in Yanmn \ but, being expelled thence by Htiwynr the fon of 
Sahay they fettled in the territory of Hep\ in the province 
of HejaZy where their habitations, cut out of the rocks, men- 
tioned ill the Kormiy are ftill to be feen, and alfo the crack 
of the rock whence the camel lilhed, which, as an cye-wit- 
nefs hath declared, is fixty cubits wide. 'I'hcfc houfes of the 
Thainudites being of the ordinary proportion, arc ufed as an 
argument to convince thofe of a niifiake, who make this 
people to have been of a gigantic llature. They will likewife 
confute thofe commentators on tlie Korarty who affirm, that 
the largeft of the old Adius were an hundred cubits high, 
and the leaft of them fixty. By comparing the eaflern wri- 
ters with thofe of the antient Greeh and RomanSy we (hall 
find, that the tribe of T^hanvA correfponded cxadlly with the 
T^hamudeni or Thamydeni of Diodorus y Pliny y and Ptolemy 

Bhe tribe of lafm were the dcfcendents of Lud the fon Tafm and 
of Shem^ and that of Jadis a branch of the pofterity of Ge- Jadis. 
thery as we learn from Abulfeda\ Both thefe tribes lived 
promifeuoufly together under the government of Tafrn^ till 
a certain tyrant made a law, that twenty maids of the tribe 
of 'Jadis Ihould not marry, unl^fs firlt deflowered by him ; 
which the Jadifians not enduring, formed a confpiracy, and, 
inviting the king and chiefs of Tafm to an entertainment, 
privately liid their fwords in the faitd, and in the midll of 
their mirth fell on them, flew them all, and extirpated the 
greateft part of that tribe. However, the few who efcaped 
obtaining aid of the king of Kamany Dhu Hahjlmn Phn Ahany 
afl'aulted Jadisy and utterly deftroyed them, there being 
fcarce any mention made from that time of either of thofe 
tribes. As all the traditions relating to Ta/m are reckoned of 
a very dubious authority, when any thing is advanced without 
a proper foundation to fupporc it, the Jiabs call it a Jiory of 

• Gen. c, X. ver. 23. P’Herpel. bibl. Orient. 366. 740. 
Adulfeda, Al-Zamakhsuari. Al'Kor. Mohammed, c. vii. & 

C. XV. Bochart. geog. facr. Sale’s prelim, dil'c. p. 7. & note 
upon the c. vii. p. 124. Ebn Shoxah. Anu Musa al 

Asharf. Pocock. ubi fup. p* 37* 57- Dion. Sic. 1. iii. Plin. 

& Ptol. ubi fup. Alb. Schult. ind. geographic, in vie. Salad. 

(ub voc. Erraim. 
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H’afm. The notion many of the Orientah have of T'afm's 
grand -daughter TamamOf our readers will find in the former 
fedion, where we give a fliort defeription of the province of 
the fame name 

Jorham. delivered by the Jrabs of the former 

tribe of Jorhatn is, that their anceftor was an antedilovian, 
and one of the eighty perfons, who, according to a Moham- 
medan tradition, were faved with Noah in the ark q. This 
tribe was cotcmpoiary with that of Ad ^ and utterly perilhed, 
in a manner to us unknown. 

Amalek. Some of Oriental authors inform us, that Amalek^ the 
progenitor of the tribe of the fame name, was the fon of 
Jilipljaz the fon of Efauj though others make him the fon 
of Ham the fon of Noah. This tribe, under their king IValid^ 
the firtt who aflumed the name of Pharaoh^ before the time 
of Jofephj conquered Egypt ^ according to the eaftern writers, 
who feeni to confound the Amaie kites with the Phoenician 


fliepherds of Manetbo. After they had pofl'clTcd the throne 
of Egypt for a confidcrablc perif)d, they were expellee' by the 
natives, and at L.ft totally dettroyed by the Ifraelites r. 

Amtexn, As for the trib ;s ol At V/;/, Hajhettiy Abil^ and Bar^ all 
|ia(heni, that the Orientals know of them is, that by fome means or 
Abil, and other they became extin£l, mod of them being cut off, and 
Bar. the reft incorporating with*the other tribes \ 

^Ihefre- ACCORDING to their own hiftorians, the prefent Arabs 
fent Arabs 3rc fp, m,g from two flocks, Kahtan^ the fame with Joktan 
defeended Qf Bher^ and Adnan defeended in a direft line from 

from Kah- of Jhrahatn and Hagar (O). The pofterity 

can ana r 

Joktaii. ® 


P Poc. iibi fup, p. 37, 38, 60. Abulfed. Golii notac ad Al- 
fraganum, p. 95. Univ. hill. vol. xviii. p. 365. 9 Abulfed, 

Poc. ubi flip. Kdn SiioNAH. ^ Gen. c. xxxvi. ver. 12. 

D’Hkrbel. p. 110. Ebn Shonah. Num. c. xxiv. ver. 20. Mi- 
rat Ca’.nat- Joi'Ei'H. cont. Apion. 1 . i. Exod. c. xvii. ver. 18, 
cScc. 1 Sam. c. xv. ver. 2, &c. & c. xxvii. ver. 8, 9. i Chion. 
c. iv. Vi.T. 43. * Jallalo'ddin. apud Pocock. ubi fup. p. 39, 

ul & ipfe Pocock ibid. 


(O) As the genealogy of theft from the mod approved Oriental 
tribes is of great ufo to illuflrate authors. In order to render that 
the Arabian hillory, our readers of the defeendents of IJhmael the 
would have judged this work in- more perfect, we have added 
complete, had \vc not here in- thereto the nine generations be- 
ferted the two genealogical tables tween IJhmael and Adndn^ which 
of the defeendents of Kahtan and is the mofl approved feries of 
JJbmaeU formed by the late defeents between them ; though 
learned and ingenioos Mr, Salt this, as here obferved, cannot 

be 
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of the former they call al Arab al Ariba^ i. e. the gentdne 
or pure Arabs^ and thofc of the latter al Arab al Mojtareba^ 
i. e. naturalized or injititious Arabs^ though fome reckon the 
.antient loft tribes to liave been the only pure Arabians^ and 
therefore call the defeendents of Kahtan alfo Motareba^ which 
word likewife fignifies injititious Arabs, though in a nearer 
degree than Moftareba ; thofe acknowleging Adnan for their 
great anceftor, being the more diftant graft'. As IJhtnael was 
by origin and language an Hebrew, it is no wonder tliofe fup- 
pofed to be defeended from him fiiould have no claim to be 
admitted as pure Arabs ; however, fmee he contra£lcd an 
alliance with the Jorhamites, by marrying a daughter of 
Modad, accuftomed himfelf to their manner of living and 
language, and became blended with them into one nation, 
they have ccrtainlv a right to be conlidcred as Mojlareha. 
•The unceitainty of the defeents between Ifl)7nael and Adnan 
is the reafon why they fcldoin trace their genealogies higher 
than the latter, whom they therefore look upon as rhe fathci 
of their tribes ; the defeents from him downwards being pretty 
certain and uncontroverted. It is remarkable, that the eaftern 
writers fcarce take any notice at all of Abraham*^ P*‘^^Scny by 
Keturah, though they undoubtedly made up a coniiderable 
part of the inhabitants of Arabia, 'fheir names were, Zim- 
ran, 'Jokjlhin, Medan, Midian or Madian, Iflibak, and Shuah. 
Notwithftanding the Arabs afiirm Ijhmael\ wife to have been 
a genuine Arabian, the Scripture fays fhe was an Egyptian ; 
which greatly (hakes the authority of their hifloriuns, except 
it (hould Oc admitted, that lie had a ff'ConJ wife, or fevfral 
at once. Wjs Tons were NeSuioth, Ktdar, Adeet, Mibfam, 
Mijhma, Dumah, Majja, Hadar, Tcma, Jetur, Naphifl), and 
Kedemah \ bcfides which he had & daughter called Mahalath 
and Bajhanath, whom Edom took to wife- Some writers 


be abfolutely depended upon. For 
Al Beihaki reckons one genera- 
tion lefs, differing alfo in the 
names, in the following manner : 
Ijhmael, Nabet, Tajhab, Tarah, 
Ydrah, Ydbur, al Moka^uyimm, 
Odad, Odd, Adndn ; and Moham^ 
med himfelf, according to a tra- 
dition of his wife Omm Salma, 
counted but three generations 
between Ijhmael and Adnan, to 
wit, Berd, Zeid, and Odad. With 
the tables here exhibited, we 
have intermixed fome few addi- 


tional obfervations, that may 
tend either to illuftrate orcorred 
them, as our readers will find 
by comparing them with the ori- 
ginals in Mr. Sald^ excellent 
preliminary difeourfe. We mull 
Mot forget to remark, that in the 
firft feries of defeents between 
Ijhmael and Adnin Mr. Sale has 
omitted Odd, which makes him 
run counter to the belt Oriental 
writers, and therefore in that 
particular we have diffented from 
him. 
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make Kahlan a defcendcnt of Ifljmad ; but among the Ori- 
entals this is not the moft received opinion. However, it 
agrees the beft with the Chaldee and Arabic paraphrafts, who 
believed the name of IJhmacUtes to be as general and extenlive 
as that of Arabs 

Govern- already obferved, that the cuftoms, manners, 

ment of of the Arabsj except in matters of religion, are 

m^cnite cffefl the fame at this day that they were betwixt three 
and four thoufand years ago ; and therefore we may prefume, 
that the antient and modern forms of government of thi$ 
nation may be confidcred as agreeing in almoft all particulars. 
The Arabes SccniUVy therefore, as their fucceffors the prefent 
Bedoweens^ weic governed by Sbekhs and E fairs. T'hc Shekhs 
fuperintended only particular Doiu-wars^ that is, colteclions of 
tents called Hhymas^ anfwering to villages or towns,^alrcady 
deferibed. Every one of thefc Dow-wars^ therefore, might 
have been looked upon as a little principality, governed by 
the chief of that particular family, which was of the greateft 
name, fubttance, and reputation, amongft the A^^ahs that 
ciunpofed it. 'I'he Effiirs or Kmeers^ the phylarchs of the 
Ciret'k^y ruled over a whole tiibc, and confcquently their au- 
rhonry extended to many of ihofe Dow-wars. It is probable, 
that flK'V were fometimes dignified with the title of (P) Shekh 
44 1 fubcery as fume of their fuccellbrs aic at this day. And 
l:iifly, from what has been obferved of the Phylarchs of the 
fslonuidesy agreeing in moft points with tlie Arabes Scenita^ 
w’e may conclude, that the were under the domina- 

tion of one particular prince, w ho was the fovereign of thefc 
• .habsy or at Icaft diftinguiflicd from the other Emits by the 
title of the Grand Kmiry confonant to the form of govern- 
ment llill prevailing amongft the modern Redowcens, How- 
evei, we take this prince not to have been intirely defpotic, 
i)ut confidcred by his fubjedls only as tiicir lupreme magiftrate, 
who maintained them in the pulilllion of iheii piivate law's, 
privileges, and cuftoms 

I UJE 

• Gen. c.xxi. vcr. 21. c. xxv. ver. i, Sec, AiiMfn Een Yusef, 
>V-J AUHAR, Al-FiraUZABADIUS, Ah l/I.FE 1). SlIAHABOUDIN. 
Ahmed Ebn Yahya, &c. \-ide etiam Pocock. ubi fup. 49—52. 

- Univ. hill. vol. xviii. p. 133. not. (A). Shaw' ubi fup. p. 286, 
287,288.300.310. Univ, hill. ibid. p. 137. 194, 195. Appian. 
in Libyc. 67. Li*b moeurs ic les coutuincs dcs Arabes, p. 115, 
116. a Paris, 1717. 

(P) Shekh or Sheikh to the Latin fenex^ feniory doctor ; 

cording to Gobusy is equivalept or auiloritate. princifatu, pietate 
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1 'he Arabs that dwelt in cities and towns were undoubt- Of thoi'e 
edly ruled in the fame manner as ih^Bedonnns, "I'hat feveral ih^tt 
cities of Arabia Felix ^ particularly thofc of the Adramiitc or in uties 
Chatramotitay were governed by princes of their own, and 
learn from Eratojlhenes in Strabo. I'hat author likcwifc in- 
jForms us, that the order of f'uccellion in thefe cities was nut 
hereditary, but that the fifft child born in anv of tJie noble 
families after the king’s acceffion was deemed the prefumptivc 
heir to the crown. As foon, therefore, as any prince afceiidcd 
the throne, a lilt was taken of all the pregnant ladies of 
quality, who were guarded in a proper manner, till one of 
them was delivered of a fon, who always received an education 
fuitable to his high birth. Hov/ever, Artnaidorus in the fame 
author intimates, that the Sakran nation had only one fovc- 
reigii ; w'bich manifeftly implies, that all the little princes or 
Emirs above-mentioned had a fupreme head prefuiing over the 
whole region. And that regal government prevailed here, as 
deferibed by Ariemidorus and Eratnjlhtnn y feems C(Uifirmed 
by Scripture, when the Pfalmift iiieniions the kings ok 
Arajjia and Sara. The were, for fomc centu- 

ries, under tlie government of the ilcfcciulcnts of Kdhian ; 

Ydraby one of his Tons, founding the kingdiuii of Yanuniy and 
forhaniy another of them, that of Hrjdz. The kings of 
Hamyaty who poflefled the kingdom ot Yammiy or at Jealt 
the beft part of it, had the gcnerdl title of lohlxiy which fig- 
nifies fucccjfoTy and was affeefed by thefe princes, as that of 
pafar was by the Roman emperors, and khalif by the fuc- 
celfors of Mohammed. Theic were fevcral lefllr princes, 
who reigned in other parts of Yahiafiy and were niollly, if not 
altogether, fubjeft to the king of Hamyary wlioin they call 
the great king ; but of thefe hiftofy has record*'d nothing re- 
markable, of that mav be depended upon. Afay you avert 
all maledUliony or, Alay (jod he propitious to yoUy was the 
form in which the antient Arabs ufed to addrefs themfelvcs to 
their king 

Eratostheni'-s & Artemidoru*! apud Strabon. I. xvi 
Vers. SEi' ii Af;. in Pfal. Ixxii. ver. x. Ai.-Mu rARk/./.i in lib, 
Mogreb. Al-J auiiarius, Abulfeda, Ktjn al Athir, c^- Ai.- 
Eirauzaisadj L's apud Pocock. ubifiip. p. 65, 66. ut & ipfe Pot 
ibid. 

lA arte eonfpieuus. Emir or Emeer verb mandnvity jujjity pr.v- 
according to the fame au- eepity Sec (5). 

(hpr, is to be deduced from the 

Tnj, 
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La^sof The principal civil inftitutions among the Arabs j that 
sbe Arabs, fecmcd to wear the Ucc of laws, were the following ; i. That 
cftablilhing the above- fncadoned order of fucceilion. 2. That 
in force am jng the Sabattns^ whereby the king was folemnly 
invefted with his prerogative by an afl'embly of the people. 

3. 1'h.ic injoining the faid king never to go out of his palace 
after he had taken upon him the reins of government. 

4. 7’'hat commanding his fubjecls to ftone him to death, in 
cui'e he flifuiU bj found guilty of a violation of the former 
law. 5. I'nit obliging them to an abfolutc and implicit obe- 
dience ti> all his commands, conllftent with the aforefaid fun- 
damental condition. As the other political maxims the Arabs 
obfciveJ may be confidered as coinciding with their cufioms, 
there is no neceffity of touching upon them here 

Heligion. Tfi E religion of the Arabs before Mohammed^ which they 
call the Jlate of ignorance^ was chiefly grofs idolatry ; the 
Sabian religion hiving almoft over-run the whole nation, tho* 
thr^re were alfo great numbers of Chrijlians^ Ma^ 

gians^t amongft them. 'Fhe idolatry ot the Arahs^ as Sabiafts^ 
chiefly coiiiifled in worfliipiiig the fixed flars and planets, and 
the angels and their images, which they honoured as inferior 
deities, and whofe intcrceflion they begged, as their media- 
tors with God. For they acknowleged one fupremc Goo, 
the Creator and I/ord of theuniverfe, whom they called Allah 
Taala^ the mnjl high Goo ; and their other deities, who 
were fubordinatc to him, they called fimply Al Ilahatj i. e. 
the goddefes. Fhefc words, fays Mr. Sale^ the Greeks 
not undeift.mding, and it being their conllant cullom to 
“ refuivc the religion of every other nation into their own, 
“ and find out gods of theirs to match the others, they pre- 
tended the Arabs worfhipeJ only two deities, Orotalt and 
“ AlUai^ as ihofe names aie coiniprly ’.vritteri, whom they 
“ will h.ciVe to he the fame wu'th Bacchus and Urania ; pitch- 
‘‘ ing on tlu- h»rm.T :ii one of the* greateftof tiieir own gods, 
** and cducutcu m Arabia ; and on the other, becaufe of the 
“ vener.uio/i ihcwa by the Arabj to t.'.e liut that 

this 110:1 ui wil! at Ic.dl bear foiiie uifputc, iiiay, pcrha|>s, 
hcreattLi lijofc iully appear 

That 


V Aoai h. Cmp. de mar. riibr. 1. v. c. 5c. apad Phot. p. i;74 . 
Erm os r-irNFo nnad Strabon. ubi fup. ut ipfe Strab. ibid. 
* Poc. not. ad I'pecim. hift. Arab. p. 158. Golh notte ad Alfra- 
ganum, p. 25 1- Ma moniu. in moreh nevoebim, par. iii. c. 29. 
HoTTiNOLRt hill. Orient. 1. iv. c. 8 . Hyde hid. rel. vet. Perf. 
paff. PRiDaAU.'i in connect p. i. b. iii. Herodot. 1. iii. c. 8. 
Arrian, p. 161, 162 , Strab. I. wi. Greg. Abulfaraq. hift. 

8 dynaft. 
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That the Arabs (hould eafily be led into the worfliip of Majiofthe 
the ftars, is not at ail furprifing, iince, by obferving the Arab^ Sa» 
changes of the weather to happen at the rifing or fetting of bians. 
certain of them for a conhderable period, they might calily 
be induced to aferibe a divine power to thofe ftars, and think 
themfelvcs indebted to them for their rains, a very great 
benefit and refrefhment to their paichcd country. Ilencc 
poflibly it came to pafs, that they had feven celebrated temples 
dedicated to the (even planets ; one of thefc, in particular, 
called Beit Ghonulafij was built in Sanaa^ the metropolis of 
Yaman^ by Dahac^ to the honour of Al Zoharah^ or the 
planet Venus ^ and was deniolilhed by the khalif Othmun. By 
the murder of this khalif was fulfilled, as the Mohammedans 
pretend, the prophetical infeription, fet, as is reported, over 
this temple, to wit, Ghomdan^ He who dejiroyeth thee^ Jhall 
be Jlain. The temple of Mecca is alfo faid to have been con- 
fecrated to Zohal^ or Saturn. That planetary worfliip was 
the firft fpecies of idolatry, we have already obferved ; and 
therefore it is no wonder the Arabia at prcfcrit the molt an- 
tient nation in the world, fhould have been infedfed with it. 

To what has been already offered on this head, we fhall here 
beg leave to add the telHmony of Paufaniasy who intimates, 
that the worfliip of the planets was earlier than the firfi arrival 
of the Pelafgi in Greece ; and that before this time they had 
ilatucs ereded in their honour. This obfervation will not 
only illuflrate, but likcwife bring a frcfli acceflion of ftrcxigth 
to, what has been advanced in a former note y. 

But, befidcs thofe ftars which were the general ohjj£ls of f^VorJbip 
worfliip throughout Arabia^ there were fomc more peculiarly the fixed 
reverenced in particular provincesi^ Thus the Hamyarites 
chiefly worfliiped the Sun ; Mifaniy Al Debarauj or the bulFs ^Alastbc 
eye ; Lakhm and Jodam, Al MoflHari^ or Jupiter \ Tay^ planets. 
SohaiU or Canopus ; iCa/r, Sirius^ or the dog-Jiar \ and Afad^ 

Otared^ or Mercury. Abu Cabjha^ a worfliiper of Sirius^ 
whom fomc will have to be the fame with IVaheby Mohaut'- 
med^% grandfather on the mother’s fide, though ochets make 
him of the tribe of Khozaahj ufed his utmoft endeavours to 
perfuade the Koreijh to leave their images, and worfliip this 
flar. For which reafon, when Mohatnmed endeavoured alfb 
to draw them off from image-worfliip, they nick-urfineJ him 
the fon of Abu Cabjha. However, the Arabs^ together with 

dynafl. p. 281, &c. Al-Shahrestanius apud Pocockium, uLi 
fupra, p. 108. ut & ipfc Pocockius ibid. Sai t’s prelim dife. 
p. 15, 16. r Poc. ubi fupra, p. 163. Ai--Jannabi. Shah- 
RESTANi. Pausan. Laconic. p. 202. Univ. hill. vol. xvii. p. 269— 

272, (R). 


the 
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the Indians in general, paid a c^rcater regard to the fixed ftats» 
than to the planets; which diftinguillicd the amongft 

them from thofe amongft the Greeks^ who diredled their wor- 
fhip to the planets. The Arabs did not only attribute their 
rains to the influence of the fixed ftars, but likewife their 
winds, ftorms, tcmpeils, heat, cold, and all kinds of altera- 
tions in their atmofphere. They differed, however, aniougft 
themfclvcs in this, that fome aferibed the influence producing 
all the meteorological phenomena to the riling, and others 
to the fetting, of the conlfcllations known amongll them by 
the name of AUAmva 

As like- Of the angels or intelligences which they worfhiped, wc 
•wife an- find only three mentioned in the to wit, AlUn^ Al- 

gels, or tn - and Mauah \ thefc they called goddcjjcs^ and the 
telitgivces, jf^j^„hters of iiOD \ an appellation they gave not only to an- 
gels, but iilfo to their images, which they believed either to 
be infpired with life by Gon, or elfc to become the taberna- 
cles of the angels, and to be animated by them ; and they paid 
them divine honours, becaufe they believed them to intercede 
for their votaries with Gon. The Arab Sabians likewife, in 
common with thole of other nations, imagined, that the Stm, 
jlloon^ and f ixed Jlars were inhabited by intelligences of a 
middle nature betwixt men and the Supreme Being, who a£lu- 
ated tlicir orbs in the fame manner as the human body docs the 
foul ; and that this was the true caufe of all their motions. 
Thefc beings, they had a notion, became mediators between 
(ion and them ; for the neceflity of a mediator they clearly 
difeovered from the beginning, and therefore, as gods media- 
tors, directed divine worfliip to them. 'I hey firlf worflriped 
them by their tabernacles^ i. e. their orbs themfclves ; but 
thefe, by their riling and fetting, being as much under the 
horbon as above, they wcieat a Infs how to addrefs them- 
felvcs to them in their abfence. "lo remedy this, they had 
recourfe to the invention of images, in which, after their con- 
lecration, they thought thefc inferior deities to be as much 
prelent hy thtir influence, as in tlie ftars themfclvcs ; ;yid 
therefore that all addreffes were made as cftcftiially before 
the one, a.s before the other. And this may he conlidercd a3 
f^ic origin of image- woiftiip. All otlier mateiial particulars 

* ubi fuprs, p. i6o. Ai. SnAHiiESTANt. Auul- 

rro. Al J.M HAuica, Eun’ol AiUik. ^ At, Kiu m»zapaijius apud 
Pocockium, ubi iuprs, p. 163, 164. u: ct iri'r Pocock. p. 130. 
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relatine to the Sahians^ omitted here, will either be found in 
note (Q.)» or a former part of this hiflory 

All AT, 

* Al-ICor. Mohammed, c. Hii. Poe. p. ijS. Gol. Maimonid. 
Hotting. Hyde, Pkidkaux, ubi ibpra. Suahhestanius apud I-lyLir, 
c. y. p. 12+ D*Hehbel. bibl. Orient, p. 726. Housain Vaea 
coiiimcnr. Perf. in A-I\. >ran, c. 2. L'b, Phar. Gj, a; ud Ilyd. uDi 
lupra. Kai.kashep^ii jpud fUde, ubi liipra, p. ■ 2^-. Ehn ai. Atjuu 
apud Pocockiui*, p. 5, ij9. 

(Q) find no religion, ex- only true Srnptiirc they read, 
cept the Sahtan^ and they have another fuppofed to 

Chnjhan^ tolerated by the Ko- have been written by 'f’lic 
ran. The callcrn writers vary language of thefe book:, whiclj 
greatly in their notions of the re- they regard as their Ihble, almoli 
hgious tenets of the flrll fcdl ; iniirely agrees ivitli tliL ChnUUe : 
though thofe here mentioned bur the chara»^tvis diiTer from 
feem to be attefted by the bed of thofe of all other nations. /(In 
them. The Sabians produce Shonah niahcs thoin the de- 
many drong arguments for the feendents ot the moft aniieni 
unity of (joi), andaddrefs theiU' people in the world, and inti< 
felves to Him in the following mates, that, bcfidcs the books 
terms: 1 dedicate ntyftlf to thy jull mentioned, tliey have others 
fervice, O GOD t / dedicate elleemed equally (acred, particu* 
my fi If to thy fer'vice, O Goi> ! l.ifly one full of moral difeourfeh, 

'I’liou haf no companion^ irscept denominated by them the book of 
thy companion, cf ^i*:hom uioo and or, a.s they call 

firt ahfolute majlev, and of'iicbat- him, Edr{§. They are obliged 
cn.^er is /^is, Prom whence it 40 pray three, or, according to 
appears, that they fuppoie idols others, feven times a d:iy. 'The 
not to he fui juris, though they firll prayer begins half an hour, 
offer facrificcs and other olfoniigs or iet.-, before liin rifing ; and is 
to them, as well aa to o d, ^^v/jq fo ordered, that they may, jull as 
nvas alfo fotmerly ojten put off the i’un riles, (inifh eight adora- 
’ivith the leaf portion, as Moham’ tions each containing three prii- 
vied upbraids them. The rcafon Illations : the fecond prayer they 
aiiigncd by them for this was, end at noon, when the fun begins 
th 5 t the idol fivanted ^Lhat to decline, in faying of which they 
Gon’j, but God himse! e perform five luch adorations as 
nvanted nothing, A fort of bap- the for and the fame they 
tifm they admit, and protefs a dq the cr.ird time, concluding jiTit 
great veneration for St. "John as the fun fets. 'I'hcy are wry 
Baptift, lliling thcmfelvcs, in their fervent in their devotions. I'liey 
language, winch is compofed of fall three times a year, the hrlt 
the Chaldee and Syriac, Mendai time thirty days, the next nine, 

Jahia, \,Q.Difciple^ofSt.yohni and the fail feven. 'I'hey offer 
and by chi> name chey go amongll many lacriHces, but eat uo part 
the Chrillians of the Le*vant. of them, burning them all. They 
Befides the booh of Pfuhn', the abllain from beans, garlick, ard 

fome 
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Allat. All AT, whomfomeof th^ Arabs cAXeA Allab^ was the 
idol of the tribe of Thakif who dwelt at Tayef and had a 

temple 

fome other pulfe and vegetables, of them pretended to deduce their 
As to the Sabia/i Kebla^ or part ovgxTiiTomAbrabamt whom they 
to which they turn their faces in confounded with Zerdufit. The 
praying, authors gie itly differ ; fame author relates, that the 
one affirming it to be the nor^h, word Sabi in the Arabic tongue 
anoci^er the fouth, a third Mec- denotes one who leaves the reli- 
ca^ and a fourth the ffiir to which gion of his forefathers, and in* 
they pay their devotions. They troduces a new one ; for which 
have a great refpcA for the tern- reafon the Kareijh^ by way of 
pie of Mecca^ as alfo the pyramids, reproach, called Mohammed Sabi^ 
in the third of which they believe or Sabian. The eaftern Chrifti- 
Stihi or Sabius^ the founder of ans fcruple not to affirm, that 
their fedl, lies buried. They go Conftantine the Great himfelf 
on pilgrimage to Harr an, either profefTed Sabianifm before he be- 
out of regard to the memory of came a convert to Chriilianity. 
Abraham, or of Sabi Ebn Mari, Sharejlani AWiAts thtSabians in- 
who lived in AhrahanCii time, and to two fedls, thofc that worfhip 
is looked upon by fome as the the ftars, and thofe that worfhip 
hrlt propagator of their religion, images. The firft maintain, that 
Ebn Hazem aflerts ^'abianifm to Goo created the world ; but has 
have been the univerfal religion commanded his fervants to pay 
till the age of Abraham, from great regard to the ilars, and to 
whence all the fuccceding feints turn themfelves towards thofe lu* 
were derived. According to minous bodies whenever they 
Sharrfhini, the Sahians fav, thvit pray ; the other, that, by the 
the lidVrcnce betwixt them and mediation of images, they have 
the Mohammedans in thib^ accefs to the liars, and, through 

that, among creatures, they give the affillance of thofe intclledlual 
the preference to fpirlts, angels, agents animating them, to the 
or intelligences moving the celc- Supreme Being. They all be-, 
dial rbs ; whereas Moham- lieve, that the fouls of wicked men 
furduns choofe to pay the grcatell will be punifhed for 9000 ages, 
honour to body and matter, i. e. but that afterwards they fhall be 
men ; as patriarchs, £5' c, Houffain received to mercy- Their feads 
Faez, in his Perjic ronimcniary in general they have appointed 
on the Koran, fays, that they upon the days when the exalta- 
were a fort of Sadducees^ not be- tions of the planets happen \ but 
lieving a fiuure date. We mud the greated of them, in particu« 
not omit obfetving, that, at the lar, upon the day that the fun 
pyramids, they facrificed a cock enters Aries, which, with them, 
and a black calf, and offered up is the fird day of the year, when 
incenfe. Ebn Khalecan, in his they all wear their bed cloaths. 
life of Ibrahim al Sabi, affirms. They celebrate the fead of every 
that the Sabians are as antienc planet in a chapel dedicated to 
as the Magians, but different him, and derive their religion 
from them ; however, that both from Noah himfelf- The Sa- 

bians 
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temple confecrated to her in a place called Nakhlah, We 
(hall fee more of this deity hereafter, when we come to the 
modem hiftory of Arabia^ cfpecially that part of it which 
relates to the tranfadlions wherein was more imme- 

diately concerned h. 

Al-Uzza, or Al-Ozza^ was the idol of the tribes ofAlUzza. 
Koreijh and Kenamh^ and part of the tribe of Salim^ as fome 
affirm. But others make it to have been a tree ciilied the 
Egyptian thorn, or Acacia^ worftiiped by the tribe of Chatfatiy 
and firft confecrated by one Dbalem^ who built a chapel over 
it named Bofs^ fo contrived, as to give a found when any one 
entered. When Kbaled Ebn TValid^ by Mobamniea'^ order, 
had demoliflied the chapel, cut down the image, or tree, 
and flain the prieftefs of Al Tlzza^ Mohammed^ alluding to 
the death of the prieftefs, faid, flie w'as Ai-lJz'La^ w’lv^ there- 
fore will never hereafter be worftiiped. The name is 

derived from the root azza^ and iignilics the mojl mighty 

Manah was thcohjedl of worftiip ot the tribes 01 //rr//W/ Manah, 
and Khozanb^ poiliblv the Cajfanita: of Ptolemy^ who dwelt 
between il/rrr/2 and and, as fome ft v, of the tribes 

of Aws^ Khazraj^ and Thakif alfo. i^r. Pnccck renders it 
highly probable, that the Afanah of the Arabs was the Mnii 
of the prophet Ifaiah. 7 '*his idol was a large ftom*, ilemohlhcd 
by one Saad in the eighth year of the Htjra^ lo to the 
idols of Arabia. 'Die name fecnis derived from w^,v/7, to 
fiow^ from the f.ovjing of the blood of the vichrm ficr diced 
to the deity or incelligencc it reprefented. Hence t!ie valley 

^ Abulfarag- p. 160. Poc. ubi furn, p. 99. ^ Al- 

Jauhau. Al-Siiaiiukvi an. & Al-FTuauzabadius spud Pjrock. ibid, 

Hans of mount Lebanon feem to a^TtiAtc the fiors gods and lords, 
pay a greater regard to Seth^ This feft fi/, tlicy took the 
than the Supreme Being ; for name of Sabians fnnn t'ne above- 
they always keep their oath when mentioned Sabi, though it feems 
tl^cy fwear by the former, but rather to be derived irom 
frequently break it when they Saba, or Ijaba, the hnj} of hea- 
fw^ar by the latter. They like- •ven, which they worfliip. Be- 
wife maintain, that once in 36425 fore the growth of Chrijlinnity 
years there will be a complete and Mchamn'.eitanifm, the great* It 
revolution in all mundane things, part of tiic W'orld profeiie*! tf^e 
They endeavour to perfect them- Sabian religion. The other par- 
felves in the four intelledtual vir- ticulars, relating to this fc6t, our 
tues ; God they call God of readers will find, cither m a fbr- 
gods, and Lord of lords ; but mer part of this work, or in the 
thofe inielligencea fuppofed to authors here referred to (4). 


(4) IXHerhtl. Priit Poc. Col, JJyd, Hotting, aliique auflor. Lie hiJxt. 

of 
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of Mina^ near Mecca^ had alfo its name, where< the pilgrims 
at this day Hay their faciitices. Some take Afeniy or Manahi 
lo be the name of a conflcllation ; which notion is favoured 
by the mod obvious fignification of the word Manah in the 
Arabic tongue 

Wadd, JiKsJDii.s thefe, we find five antediluvian idols taken notice 
Sawa.,^ of by tlie Arabian writers ; to wit, Jf^add^ Saivdy Yaghiithy 

Yaghuth, Yiiuky and Nafr, 'rhefe are faid to have been men of great 
rtpute and piety in their time, whofc ftatucs the Araht at firft 
‘ reverenced with a civil honour only, which in procefs of time 
became heightened to a divine worfhip 
Wadd. WAaod was fuppofed to reprefent the heaven, and was Wor- 
fliiped under the torm of a man by the tribe of Calh^ in Daw* 
7 nat al JandaL For a further account of him, we mull refer 
our leaders to the authors here cited 
Sawa- Saw a was adored under the (hape of a woman by the 

tribe of Hawadan^ or, as others write, of Hodhail in Rabat. 
This idol, lying under water for fomc time after the deluge^ 
was at length, as the Arab writers aflerr, difeovered by the 
devil, and worlliiped by thofc of Ilodhaily who inllituted pil- 
grimages to it r. 

Yaghuth. YaciHu j u was an idol in the lhape of a lion, and received 
divine honours from the tribe of Madhaj^ and others, who 
dwelt ill Taman, Its name fecins to be derived from ghathuy 
which fignifies to help 

Yauk. Y'iiuK the tribe ot Alordd ellcemcd as their proper obje£l 
of vvorfliip, or, according to others, that of Hamadany under 
the figure of an horfe. The name T'duk probably comes from 
their verb dka^ to pr evenly or avert * (R). 

^ Al-Jauuak, Ai.-Bfiuawi, Al Siiaiirest. Abulff.d. AL• 7 •AMAKl^ 
siiAmus, &. Al-Kiuau/.auauiuj. Isai. c. Ixv. ver. ii. Vide criam 
Poc, fptr. p. 90, 91, 92. ® Al-K.or. Mohammed, c. 71. Com- 

n>ciit. Ptrlic. m AI-Kor. Vide ciiam Hyd. de rcl.vet. Perl'. p.lJJ. 
^ Ai. Jaujiar. Al-Siiaiirestan. 8 lidem apud Pocock. p. 9^. 
AL t'iRAu/.ABAnius & Safioddin. ibid. ** Al'Shaukestan. 

ibid. * Al-Firauzabadius, Al-}auhak. Ebn Khalicuh in 

vir. Al-B.icr.in. Poc. in not. ad Ipec. hid. Arab.p. 101. ^89,390. 

* (R) Ic is faid Vinik was a man temples, that they might have ic 
of great piety, and his death in view when at their devotions, 
much regretted ; whereupon the This was done, and feven others, 
devil appeared to his friends in of extraordinary merit, had the 
an human form, and, undertaking fame honours ihewn them, till at 
to reprefent him to the life, per- length their pofterity made idols 
fuaded them, by way of com- of them in earned (5]. 
fort, to place his ciligies in their 

(5) n 9 tt ad fiee, lift, f, 9^1 
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Nasr feems to have been the proper deity of the tribe Nafr- 
of Hamyar^ whom we may conlider either as the Ho- 
merit a or Hamlrai of Pliny. He is faid to have been adored 
at DhuU Khalaah in their territories^ under the image of an 
eagle, which the name fignifics 

The four deities S/dia^ Hufedha^ Razeka^ and , Sakia, Ha- 

were peculiar to the tribe of Ad. The firft fupplied them With fedha, 
I’ain, the fecond preferved thsm from all dangers abroad, the Razeka, 
third provided food for their fuitenance, and the fourth re- ^nd Sata» 
fiored them to health when afHiiSled with I'lcknefs ; according 
to the ligiiificiition of their ieveral n^mes. n'o thefe may be 
added Al-Daizan^ or Saturn^ a molt antient Arab idol, Hbe- 
har^ Al Auf^ &c. mentioned by Al Jauharius^ Al Firnuza- 
hadluSy and otiicrs *. 

As image-v/orfliip in fome meafurc proceeded from the dei- jupitci* 
fication of dead men, who had been the authors of fome fig- Ammon 
hal advantages and benefits to the people they governed, or etnd Bac- 
elfe greatly famed for their conquelb, it is no wonder the 
Arahs^ as well as other nations, ihould fall into it. Sir Ifaarfi'^P^^ kf 
Newton takes hcro-worfliip, or the worfliip of deified 
men, to have been no older than the age of the great 
Egyptian conqueror fo often mentioned, who ordered all the 
nations he conquered, and ainongft the reft fome of the Ara* 
lians at leafi, to pay divine honours to his father Ammons 
under tlie name of Jupiter^ or Jupiter Amrnvu 'I'liis there'* 
fore was liic great iicio god of the Arabs^ as well as of the 
Egyptian:^ Garawardei.^ iiihiopians^ IndianSy See, and his fon 
and fuccelFor, ScfiCy who iiijqined this worlhip, the Sac- 
cfjuSy accr.rding to Sir Ifaac Newton^ of the antients, little 
inferior to him. The Arab:, it is^ probable, fet up oMcles 
to Ammon, v/ho reduced part of their country, as well as the 
Libyans and Egyptians, And Sefac, on account of his having 
coaltcd Arabia Felix, failed to the Perficn gulph, penetrated 
afterward., into India, where he ercited two pillars on two 
mountains near the mouth of the Ganges, and another at 
r^re, a promontory of Ethiopia, was clteemed as his fathei’s 
coilegue in Arabia, as well as the other regions fubjugated by 
him. This, confidering the authorities on which it is founded^ 
is *4 much flronger proof in favour of the Arabi really wof- 
fliiping Jupiter and Bacchus, or Ammon and Sejar, than what 
Mr. Sah has ofiFcrcdi from the fuppofed vanity and ignorance 
of the Greeks, is to evince, the Arab worlhip of tliofo deities 
to be purely imaginary. Na/j we may venture toadJ, that, 

** Al-JauUar.Shahrestan. &Pocock. ubi fup. p-yj* * Abul- 
FED. D’Hersel. buil. Uncm. in art. Houd, 
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could he have produced a whole volume of Arab traditions, 
ftufted as they are with fables and abfurdities, in fupport of 
his opinion, ic would not have mended the matter ; efpecially 
as he gives up the main point, by allowing Bacchus to have 
been educated in Arabia. For this concellion, though the 
thing granted is falfe, mud be deemed a fufficient reafon, on 
his part, for the Arabs to have paid divine honours to fo ce- 
lebrated a perfonage as Bacchus^ as well as his father fupiter^ 
or Jupiter Uranius ™ (S). 

W F. muft not omit obferving here, that the antient Arabs ^ 
in order to Ihcw the high veneration in which they had their 
idols, reckoned it glorious to be accounted their fervants and" 
votaries ; which they demonftrated by the names given to their 
.children; to wit, Abd Jradd^ Abd Taghritb^ Abd Manab^ 
Abdol VzzQy &c, i. e. tie fervant of U'add^ the fervant of 
Yaghuthy the fervant of Manahy the fervant of Uzzan% 
&c 

Besides the idols already mentioned, the Arabs worlhiped 
many others, the chief of whom was Hobaly brought from 
Belka in Syria to Arabia by Amra Ebn Lohaiy pretending it 
would procure them rain whenever they wanted it. Accord- 
ing to Safioddbiy Hobal was placed without the Caaba y under 
the figure of a man. His ftatue was made of red agatCf 
which having, by fomc accident, loft an hand, the Koreijh 
repaired it with one of gold : he held in his hand feven arrows 
without heads or feathers, fuch as the Arabs ufed in divina- 
tion. 'rhis idol is Tuppofed to have been the fame with the 
image of Abrahamy found and deftroyed by Mohammed in the 
Caaba y on his entering it, in the eighth year of the Hejra^ 
when he took Mecca. That image was furrounded with a 
great number of angels and prophets, as inferior deities ; 
among whom, as fome fay, was IJhmaely with divining arrows 
in his hand. Hobaly according to Al JannabiuSy was the chief 
of three hundred and lixty idols, a frefh one of which the 
Arabs might, if they thought proper, worfhip every day in 
the year. We are told, that, among the idols in the Caaba^ 
there was a wooden pigeon, as likewife another above, to de- 
Itroy which, Mohammed lifted AU upon his ihoulders. Afaf 

Newt, chronol. paiT. Herodot. 1 . iii. Diod. Sic. I. f. Dio- 
Mis. perieg* V. 613. Pocock. not. ad fpccim. hift. Arab. p. io 5 , 
icy. Sale's prelim, dilc. p. ij, l6« 
sun. Poc. ubi fupra, p. pf. 


" Al-Kor. Moham- 


(S) The Arabs alfo worlhiped Marsy according to Suidas (S). 


(S) Suid. in 
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and Nayilahj the former the image of a man, the latter of a 
woman, were alfo two idols brought with Uobal from Syria ^ 
and placed the one on mount Safa^ and the other on mount 
Merwa. They tell us, Jfaf was the fon of Amru^ and Kaye- 
lab the daughter of Sahal^ both of the tribe of jerham^ who, 
committing whoredom together in the Caaba^ were by God 
converted into ftone, and afterwards worihiped by the AV 
reijbj and fo much reverenced by them, that though this 
fuperftition was condemned by Mohammed^ 'yet he was forced 
to allow them to vifit thofe mountains as monuments of 
the divine juftice. We are told, that thefe idols were fir ft 
fixed on the mounts Safa and Merwa by one Amru in the 
reign of Sapor or Sabur furnamed Dil Etlaf king of Per- 
fia \ but this notion has been overthrown by Abulfeda. As 
for the idols Saad^ an oblong ftone on the fhore near Glodda^ 

Soair or Sair worftiiped by the tribe of Anza^ Aud adored by 
the tribe of Beer Wayel^ Najb or Nojb^ Al Sharekj and Dar^ 
from whence the Arab names Abdol Sharek and Abdol Dar 
were derived, they merit little regard. Nor of Madan^ la- 
lilf Afval peculiar to the tribes of Beer and Taglab^ Dul Caf- 
fain the deity of the tribe of Daus^ Bajar or Bajer that of 
the tribe of A%d^ Al Okaifar worftiiped in the caftern part of 
Syrioy Bag or Bagh^ from whence Abulfeda deduces the name 
of the city Baghdad^ Al Chalafabj Dujhjhara^ the Dyfares 
of the Greeks and Romans^ See. have we much to fay, Bc- 
fides thefe, according to the Oriental authors, every houfe- 
keeper had his hou(hold-god, which he laft took leave of, and 
firft faluted, at his going abroad, and returning home o. 

Several of the Arab idols, befides Saad above-mentioned, Some a/ 
and Manah in particular, were no more than large rude ftones, fbefe idol\ 
the worihipof which the pofterity of JJhmael firil introduced, 
according to Al fannahius* To us it feems moft probable, 
that thefe great ftones were the firft public places of divine 
worfhip amongft the Arahs^ on which they poured wine and 
oil, as facoh did upon the ftones that ferved him for a pillow, 
when he faw his vifton. Afterwards they might worfhip thefe 
ftones themfelves, as the Phoenicians^ in all probability, did ; 
but this has already been touched upon. Some authors relate, • 
that, when the territory of Mecca grew too ftreight for the 
IJhmaeliteSy fo that great numbers of them found themfelves 
obliged to look out for new habitations, thofe that departed 

« Abulfed. Al'Shahrestan. Safioddin. Al-Mostatraf. ViJ. 
etiacn Pocock. ubi fup. p. py. 97, pil. Ebn al Athik- Al-Jak- 
MABiu.?. Al'Kor. Mohammed c. ii. M.vhammed. Al^Firaozaba- 
Diusapud Pocock. p*97. Al-Jauhau. Sum, lu vuc« Poc. 

p. pS«-^iod. 
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from Mecca took with them fome of the ftones of that reputed 
holy land ; and at hrft only compafl’ed them out of devotion, 
as they had accuftomed to do tlic Caaba. But this at laft 
ended in rank idolatry, the faid Ijhniadites forgetting the reli- 
gion, left them by their hither, fo far, as to pay divine ho- 
nours to any fine ftone they met with. To the idols already 
mentioned wc may add another peculiar to the tribe of Ha* 
vifa^ which w.is nothing more than a lump of dongh. This 
they never prefumed to eat, till they were compelled to it by 
famine 

The Perfians^ by their vicinity to, and frequent Inter- 
' courfe with, the Jlrabtam^ introduced the Magian religion 
among fome of their tribes, pirticularly that of Tamhn^ a 
long time before Alohaminaly who was fo far from being un- 
acquainted with it, that from it he borrowed many of his own 
inftitutions. The profcflbrs of this religion acknowleged the 
world to have been created by Gon, as their fucceflors do 
at tliis day : but, being at a lofs otherwife to account for the 
origin of evil, they held two principles, a good one and an 
evil one. 'riie firit they fuppofed the author of all good, 
and the other of all evil, believing them to be reprefented by 
light and darknefs, as their trueft fymbols, and that of the 
compofition of thefe two all things in the world are made. 
I'he good principle or Goto they named Tezad or Yezdariy and 
Or7mzd or Hormizda^ which the GreeksvfxoitOromazes ; and the 
evil daimon they called Akariman or Ahriman^ and the Greeks 
Arhnanius. 'Fhough one feft of the Magi aflerted, as the Ma-- 
Vichaaus and other heretics did, both thofe piinciples to have 
exifled from all eternity, yet they were reputed heterodox; 
the original dotSlrine being, that the good principle or God 
only was eternal, and the other created, as appears from Zo- 
roaJlrci*s defeription of the Supreme Being. Amongft other 
tenets they maintained, that there were good and bad angels ; 
the former guarding and protecting men from evil, and the lat- 
ter iiilligating them to all kinds of wickednefs. They alfo 
believed, that the wicked angels, after they had drawn men 
out of the paths of virtue, became the inltruments of their 
^punifhment ; and that thefe angels were continually medi- 
*tating the ruin and dedru^ion of mankind. As for Zoroa-^ 
or Zcrdujht^ as the Pcrfians called him, he made no 
alterations in the doctrinal and fundamental points of the 
Magian religion, but only abolifiied fome fupcrftitious rites 
and practices, that had crept in amongft the profedbrs of it. 

P Al-Jauhar. Al-Beida\vi, & Al Za.makiisharius. Univ. hift. 
to), xviu p. aS;. Al-Mostatraf. Al-Jauharius acud Pocock. 
p. no. 

Thefe, 
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Thefc, according to Dr. H^de^ conlbntly adhered to the wor- 
fliip of the true God, as they received it from their great an- 
ceflors ^hem an^l Elam, l^it, as fo ample an account has 
already been given of the Magi^ and their fyftemof religion, 
we Ihill expatiate no farther on this head here. However, 
our readers will permit us to obferve, that, whether we conli- 
dcr the Arabs as Sabians^ or foll'^wcrs of 7 jerdufl)t^ it mud be 
allowed, that they held the cxiltcncc of DtcmonSy Geniiy or 
middle intelligences, influencing the affairs of the world : a 
truth imlecd near as extenllve as the belief of a God, and 
acknowlegcd by the antient heathen of alnioil all denomina- 
tions q. 

HowJ'VER, f>mc of the pagan Arabs believed neither a ^he notions 
creation p.tll, nor a refuncefion to come, attributing the qt\- of the 
gin of tiiings to nnlure, and their dilljlution to age. Others bad 
allowed both ; among whom were thofe, who, when they 
died, had their caintl tied by their fcpulcrc, and fo left with- 
out meat or drink to peiifh, ami accompany them to the 
other world, left they fliould be obliged, at the refurrcdlion, 
to go on fo )t ; which was reckoned very fcandalous. Some 
believed a metempfyehofis ; and that of the blood near the dead 
perfon’s brain, was formed a bird named llamahy whieh once 
in an hundred years vilited the fepulcrc ; though others fay, 
this bird is animated by the foul of him that is unjuflly flaiii, 
and continually cries Ofedni^ OjciUi^ i. e. Give me to drink^ 
meaning of the murderer’s blood, till his death be revenged ; 
and then it flics away. »Some of the antient Arabs feem to 
have be.n aduidlcd to augury, fince they held an owl in great 
abhorrence, as imagining that it always brought ill news, and 
portended fomeihing bad. The camel above-mentioned fur- 
nifhed the Arabs with a proverb, which they applied to all 
people doomed to a inifcrable end. 'rhofe wlio expected a 
future judgment, adored idols, as they pretended, th it the 
heroes or deities they reprefented might be hereby induced to 
intercede for them witli Cioj^ iK-rcaficr. It appears probable 
f«)iTi fome paflligcs of the Koran^ and the conniicntators on 
thofe pallages, that the antient Arabs^ under the word 'fin 
or Cenii^ comprehended angels, good as well as hail, and 
that intermediate fpccies of ratruial invifible beings goyig 
among the prefent Uricntals by* the fame name. From the 

^ Al-Mostatiisf. I.orj/s account of the religion of the Per- 
fees, p. y. Dioc. Laeut. in procem. p. 6. Plut. hid & in 
Do. Lb‘). Sadder ^pud Uyd. Inft. re', vct. Perl'. pafl‘ DaMAsrius, 

Plutarch. 8c Siiahrestani. apjd Hyd. ubi I’up. c. Pridlaux 
in conii:cf. p. i. v. lu. Univ. htfl. voL i. p. dy. &c aiib. Vjd. 
etiani Pocockium in not, adlprc. hift. Arab. p. 146— lyo. 
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fame paiTages and connmentators we may iikewife infer, that 
moft of the Arabians before Mohammed"^ time, in conformity 
to the Sabian feheme, paid religious honours to thefe Genii^ 
The Mohammedans call the evil principle of the Magi the 
Satan of the Scripture, and Sammael of the yews, Eblis^ 
which feems to be a corruption of the or Diabolus 

of the New Tejlament r, 

Aj:u Carr Asad king of Taman, about feven hundred 
years bcfiire Alohammed, is faid to have introduced Judaifm 
among the idolatrous Hamyarites. The ^ewi Iikewife, who 
fl;jd in great numbers into Arabia after the deftruftion of 
their country by the Rojuans, made profelytcs of fcveral tribes, 
thofe of Kcnanah, Al Harcth Ebn Caaba, and Kendah, in par- 
ticubr. In time, therefore, they became very powerful, and 
poircfled themfclves of fcveral towns and fortreffes. At laft 
one Tufef^ furnamed Dhu Noivas, king of Taman, having 
raifed a terrible pcrfccution againll: all who would not turn 
yews, putting them to death by various tortures, tae moft 
common of which was throwing them into a glowing pit of 
fire, from whence the Arabs gave him the opprobrious title of 
the lord of the pit, Caleb or Klejbaan king of Ethiopia, to 
revenge the maifacre of the Chrittians at Najran, put an end 
to Judaifm, and the kingdom of the Hamyarites, in Taman, 
at the fame time. This happened in the reign of the empe- 
ror Jujfin, as has been already related in the hiftory of the 
Ethiopians, and will be more fully fet forth in the following 
feflion s. 

Whether St. PW preached in any part of Arabia, pro- 
perly fo called, we cannot pretend to determine ; but that the 
. Chriftian religion was planted very early in this country, will 
not admit of a difpute. The Arabians we find ranked amongft 
thofe nations, fomc of whofe members firft had the happi- 
nsfsof being made converts to Chriftianity, fcveral of thcni 
being prefent when the Holy Ghost defeended upon the 
apoftlcs. When the eaftern church, foon after the beginning 
of the third century, was greatly harafled bydiforders and per* 
fecutions, vaft numbers of Chriftians fought for (hcltcr in 
Arabia \ who being for the moft part of the Jacobite commu- 
% 

' Al-Shai!iifstani. Al'Jauhaui. Ebn al Athir. Al-Damiiuus. 
V>de etiam Pocockium, udi lupra, p- 134. 1^6. A-Kor. Mo- 
hammed. c. 6> 7. 72, &: alib. * AI-KLor. Mohammed, c. fo, 

& 8y. Baronii anml. ad fee. 6 . Simeon cpii'e. Beth Arsamens. 
apud AB-maii. in bibl. Orient, tom. i. p. 36 ^— Metaphra- 
$TEs apud Surium, com. v. p. 9^6. 8c alib. Niceph. Callist. 1 . xviii. 
C.-6. Vid, criam Abulfed. Siiahrestani, ^ Sapioddin. apud Po<; 
ubi fupra, p. 137, 138. 

nioHi 
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nion, that fei 5 generally prevailed among the Arabs. The 
principal tribes that embraced Chrilhanity were Ha 7 nyar^ 
Ghajfan^ Rabia^ Taghlah^ Bahra^ Tonuch^ part of thofe of 
Tay and Kodaa^ the inhabitants of Najran, and the Arabs of 
Hira. T'he people of Najran became converts to Chriftianity 
in the time of Dhu Nowas above-mentioned, and thofe of 
Hira received a great acceilion by feveral tribes, who fled thi- 
ther for refuge from the perfecution of that prince, flow 
Al^Nooman^ furnamed Abn-'KabuSy king of Hira^ who was 
(lain a few months before MohammetW birth, came to profe/s 
himfclf a Chriftian, and brought ofl' with iiim from p:ip.itiifin 
the whole nation he governed, will be hereafter related. Ac- 
cording to Abulfeda^ his grandfather Mondar embraced Chri- 
llianity, and built feveral churches for the Chriflians hi Hira. 
Sajioddin fays, that Najran was a bifhop’sfce, and remark ible 
for having a Chriflian church in early times. From Shahre- 
Jiani we learn, that Mondar king of the Arabs declartHi war 
againfl the emperor "JuJiinian^ bccaufe he had treated ill thofe 
who alTerted only one nature in Chrift, fiiice the Arab Chri- 
flians at that time were of the Jacobite pcrfuafion. I'his 
is a fufficient proof, that Chriftianity had got footing in Ara-^ 
bia before the reign of that prince. 'Fhc Jacobites give out, 
and M. AJfeman thinks it probable, that the Syrian bifliop 
Jacobus Baradatfs^ who, according to Ahul-Farajius^ vUited 
all the regions adjacent to Syria^ *iand ordained there bilhups, 
prefbyters, £sfr. of the Jacobite fedf, firft infefted the Ara^ 
bian Chriftians with Adanophyjiftn. Howouc Saviour appeared 
in the air, furrounded with rays of glory, walking on a pur- 
ple cloud, to the Jews of Hamjary who had challenged fome 
neighbouring Chriftians to a public difputation about Dhu 
Noivas^s time, our readers will be^informed when we come 
towards the clofe of this hiftory 
It is natural to fuppofe, that, as the Chriftians were fo 
numerous in Arabia before the age of Mohammed^ they had ricks in 
feveral biftiops there, when that impoftor firft began to form Arabia, 
a new fyftcm of religion. Accordingly we find, that the Ja- 
coSites had two bifliops of the Arabs fubjeft to their Map /- 
anj or metropolitan of the eajl. One of thefe was ftilcd ab- 

• 

* Gil. c. i. vcr. 17. Aft. c. ii.®ver. ii. Abul-Faraj. p. 9^ 

149. Asseman. diflerc. dc Monophyfins, & bthl. OricfJt. to-n. 1. 
p. i 66 , 167. Al-Mostatraf. Abulfed, Shahrestan. & Safi- 
OODIN. apud Pocockium. ubi fupra, Al-Jannabius. ibid. p. 

Ebn Khalican m v:r. Abulol. poer. Gregent. dlfpu^ cum Her- 
bao. Jud. in bibliorh. patr. PariiienC tom, i. Pagius ad an. fij. 
a num. 10. Vid. etiam Cl. Lambecium, I. v. p. 131. & Asseman. 
fioc.adSiaicoD.6cch*Arfamci]£ cpife. m bibl. Orient, tom* h p« 383. 
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fslutely the htjhop of the Arabs, whofe feat was for the moft 
part at Akula, which fome authors make the fame with Cufa,^ 
others a difF'reiit town near Baghdad. The other had the 
title of the hlfljop of the Sccnite Arabs, of the tribe of Thaalab 
in Hira or HirUi, as the Syrians call it, and feated in that 
city. Gregenthis, who held a famous difpute fub dio for 
three clays with Herhanus the few, before the king of Ham- 
yar, w^as bifliop or archbifliop of Dhafar or Tephra, as it is 
called by the Greek authors,- in the century preceding Mo- 
hammed ; and that Najran alfo was a bifliop’s fee at the fame 
time, has been already cbferved from Sufioddln. We find 
lik^w'ife a prelate of this country filled the bifhop of the 
though the extent and lindts of his diocefe cannot fo 
caiiiy Ve cle'inerfr The Nejiorions had but one bifliop, who 
IprefiJed over both the diocefes of and Akula, and v^as 
immediately fubjjft to . their patriarch. Arabia was in the 
Carlieft agei Ctmous for hcrcfica, which P/lr. Sale might 
in fomc nrjarure be attributed to the lii jity and independency 
of its trilu's. 'The fpecification of tii^-c herefies will more 
prop ily u\\ under our province in tl.e modem liiftory of the 
Aiahs, wdien wj fiiill enumerate th^- priucip.il caufc) that con- 
cuirod to Javoer ti.c propagation of the Ahhaniniedan rcli- 
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Bii FORE we conclude our accounc of tlie religion, or ra- 
ther rclipnns of the antien’t Arabs, W'e nuift obferve, that 
lb*rie of them att.ihuteJ a pow^ r to the fixed Ihrs fuperior to 
wh.it ev.. i tir: lubiai.s t|i,:miVlv'cs allowed ; infomuch that 
they v/ouid not ol." 'the ledi fiep w’ithout rfceiving a favour- 
able om.ui t-Ii'.m. bever.il of them alfu not only wor- 
Ihipcd Genii ^ hnf likev^ f'e afil-rtcd them to be 

the il.uic'liteiii of 'ri:c k-r Ad) were infei'led with 

7aiduij/f\ an cir.^r i\c-dv uLred lo tbit of t\vj Sadduceei 
aiiKV-v the y. \V c aio told, tJut fueral of this tribe 
worlhipid ciii'j Vii'o, xii’i hom ,ill the other rcji''^ions 
of the coiMiuv I, .1 *ie tii.' tune of yl 

As the yA.,/M -re ou; of the moll ancient nations in the 
WorlJ.^ Iiiiviiig ihi! ihiteJ the country they at prefeiit poflefs 


,0 SAr*."n-y\\ :p.ij P.>co:k u*n. ul>i fup. AnMr,.rA„Aj. in chron. 
S/rrac. MS. A;niLF>UA'.n oticnp-. I*vca'. c^rirCiENT. I'lifpur. cum 
U rban- u‘ i lupi.!. hat. hh. ui. c. 17. bibi. Orient, 

roni. I. p. 160, \ 6 f. cum. 'i. diO-rr. J.! Moii.pnyii . & p. 4 )' 9 . 
I.AV.o.cius ul»i iu-.o, S.AJ p's preliniiji. d iceer. Icct 1. p. 34. gf. 
^ SuAiiui -51 AM. A‘ !.lor. Mnu.wiMtD. c. v', Al Mor.TATUAF. apud 
P^'cockmm, p. 1;.'/ dc rdi;'. MehifumcJ. p. 270. & 

iLLiTji Jc Moil miinethfino ante Moh^mmcj. p. 3 1 1. Sale’s pre- 
Imiw d ie. fifl. i. p. 24. 


almoft 
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almoft from the deluge, without intermixing with other na- 
tions, or being fubjugated by any foreign power, their lan- 
guage muft have been formed foon after, if not at, the con- 
fuiion of BabcU The two principal dialefts of it were that 
fpoken by the Haf?iyaritcs and other genuine Arahs^ and that 
of the KoreiJ})^ in which Mohammed wrote the Koran. The 
firft is Itilcd hy x\\f: Oriental wi iters iha Arabic of Hamyar^ 
and the other the pure ot defecated. As Varab^ grandfather 
to Hamyar^ is fuppofed by the Oriental writers to have been 
the firft whofe tongue deviated from tlic Syriac ti) the Arabic^ 
the Hamyaritic dialedf, according to thorn, muft have ap- 
proached nearer to the puiity of the Syriac^ and conrcquontly 
h*' boon more remote from the tiiio genius of the Arabic^ 
than ih.it of any other tribe. Thedialcdl of Koreiflr^ termed 
by the Koran the petfpicuous and clear Arabic^ is referred to 
ijhmtul ns its author, who, fay the aoove-mentioned writers, 
firft fpoke it, and, as Dr. Pocock believes, after he had con- 
tracted an alliance with the family of yorham by marriage, 
formed it of their language and the original Hebrew. As 
therefore the Hamyaritic dialedi partook principally of the Syr 
riac^ fo tlvit of the Koveijh w. s fuppofed to confift chiefly of 
the Hehreiv. But, according to f allah* ddhi^ the politenefs 
and elegance of the dialcdl of the Koretfi ought rather to he 
attributed to their having, fiorn.ihc remoteft antiquity, the 
cuftody of the (iaaba^ and dwelling in Mecca the centre of 
Arabia, For by this fituation they were not only rendered 
more incapable of any intercouife with foreigners, who might 
have corrupted their language, |jut likewife frctpicntcd by the 
Arabs of all the circumjacent countrv, both on a religious 
account, and for the compe-fino; thc<r diftercnces, from 
whofe difeourfe and verfes they took whatever words or 
phrafes they judged moft pure andc’egaiit ; by w^hicli means 
the beauties of the wdiolc tongue became transfufed into tins 
dialedf. The Arabs are full of the commendations ol their 
language, which i'. very harmonious, expreflive, and, as they 
fay, fo immciifely copious, that no man, uninfpired can be a 
perfeft matter of ir, in its utmoft extent. How much in this 
l;ift article it i.s fiiperior to the Oreek and Latin tongues, in 
fome mcafure appears fiom hence, that fometiinesa bare eiiB- 
meiation of the Arabic namts of*onc particular thing, and an 
explication of them, v/ill make a coafiderablc volume. I'hus 
yta itre told, that £bn Khaiawihy one of the moft learned of 
the Arab grammarians, wrote a whulc treatife, whicli con- 
fifteJ intircly cf Ifen inttrpretatinn of five hundred words lig- 
nifying a lion ; and another wfiofe only fubjcdl waf^ a col- 
ledtion of two hundred wordj denoting a ferp nt. Mohamme^ 
d^sAl Firau^auadittSj author of the great Arabic lexicon ciiH .d 

Kamus^ 
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for which rcafon he was (urndnn“d Jl Khatiat^ or the ferihe. 
In order to perpetuate the memory of Moramer'^ invention, 
fomc authors cull the Arabic letters al Moranur^ i. e. the 
pr'igcny of Moramet\ 'fhe mofl: reniarkable fpecimens of the 
Ciific chara£ler, fo denomlniiteJ from Cufa^ a city of Iraky 
where fomc of the firft copies of tiie Koran were written, 
arc the following : Part of tlut book in it on vellum^ brought 
from E^ypt by Mr. Greavrs ; fomc other fragments of the 
fame bouk in it pu!)lifhed by Sir fshn Chardin \ certain palT- 
ages of a MS. in the Bodleian library ; the legends on feve- 
ral Saracenic coins dug up about twenty years ago on thecoaft 
of the Baltic^ not far from Dantzick \ and, according to Mr. 
Pjufclibr Hunt^ thofe noble remains of it that are, or were 
lately, to be fecn in Mr. fofeph Ames\ valuable colledVion of 
antique curiofuies. As to the true origin of tlic antient and 
modern Arabic alphabets, we mull: own ourfclves pretty much 
in the dark. However, that very learned and profound 
Oricntalijl Mr, Sthultens feems not very remote from truth, 
when he deduces the letters, of whiLh they confift, from the 
mofl cinfient Hebrew or Afyricin 

'Jntleni Iw order to give our rcatleii a clearer idea of what that 
and mo- learned gentleman l;:is advanced on this h-Mii, wc fliall Iicre 

dirt: a i- miVrt both the antient and modenx Arabic alphabets, toge- 

pbabefst^s with that of the African Saracens publifhcd by Kirche}\ 
likenjufe feems to he the old ILmiyatitic ch.ir.idler mentioned 

^ ^ by Al FiranzabaditfSj Al fannabius^ Ehn Khalican^ and Geor-- 
^rac^'ns Anud^ under the title of Al MfnaJ. As the Per^ 

and Per- neighbours to and of tlie fame religion 

fr^ns. with part of them, before the time ot A'lobammedy wc have 
thought pjoper here likev/ifc to give the»Ti tl^c old P^r/ 7 f al- 
phabet (S), wi.i.h, we doubt not, they will look upon as a 
very agreeable cuiiofity 

* Kun KuATacaN. Kr.:i Al-Fitiauzatjadius. Al- Janna- 

prir*;. tiuoiiG. Kur; Amih. joK, c. x'x. v. 14.. PKii)tAux*s iite of 
Mdiom. p. 29, 5 \ CuAKi>iN*s rravcls, vd. li'. p. 1 19. D’Heudel. 
bfbl. Oi serin p. yg >. loS. & 194.. Grav!Us apu i Pococbain, ubi 
fupr?, p. ifS, Hunt, ubi lupr.i, p 1 2 V Monaicli. Ali^ticc- 
Siracen. a M. Gkuh. Jacob. SUujing^. Franco O'icnul. edit, 

i.’pficv:, 17x4. Alb. Sciiui.t. mllirur. ad tuiidimiot. Iiiitf. H-br. 
p. 20. c.h Lugd. liuav. ^ LorccA, dc cauf. ling. 

Hebr. p. 124.. cd. Fraiicof. Sc L'phv, 17C6. Sciiult. ub» fupra. 
Athan. Kiucii. in prod. Copt. p. 1991 Roane, i 6 \ 6 , Al- 
Fikauzabad. Al-Tannab. Ebn Kualican, S; Gf.org. Esn Amid. Vid. 
ctiam i’ococK. in nor. ad fpcc. huh Arab. p. i5'4.«*iyy* 

(S) For this we are obliged to a gentleman of grc.at erudition, 
the Reverend Mr. Ca/lard^ Fel- ar.J particularly eminent for his 

hw of H'aJham coJJtge, Oxford, IkiJl in the Oriental tongues. 
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The modern yirabic alphabet. 


Order. 

Power. 

Name. 

Figu 

rc. 


1 

A orE. 

Ellf. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

B. 

Be. 

‘t* V 

X 

m 

J 

2 

T. 

Te. 

C> 

•« 

A 


o 

+ 

c 

T,blxre,orlirping. 

G. 

Thfe. 

Gjim. 

cj 

^ E 

A 

a 

J 

6 

Ilh. 

JIha. 




7 

Ch. 

Cha. 

1 1 



a 

D. 

D.1I. 

«x ^ 

A 


9 

D,blxre,or lifping. 

Dhfal. 


<X 

i 

lO 

R. 

Re. 

/ / 


J 

1 1 

Z. 

Zc. 

• • 

/ / 

> 

J 

12 

S. 

Sin. 

0 **U“ 

AM 

AM 

13 

Sj. 

Siin. 

i •• 



14 

If 

s. 

D. 

Sad. 

.Dad. 

Ly^ijo 

AS 

A 9 

16 

T. 

Ta.- 

k k 


k 

17 

]8 

D. 

The Hcbreia v*. , 

Da. 

Ain. 

k k 

c' f 

Ji 

X 

t 

s 

19 

20 

G HiOtifi, 

F. 

Gain. 

Fe. 

£ a 

X 

A 

s 

3 

21 

22 

K. 

C. 

Kaf. 

Kef. 


A 

b.s:r 

3 

23 

^ 4 - 

L. 

M. 

Lam. 

Mini. 

r f 

X 

1 

2C 

N. 

Nun. 

r:; u 

X 

• 

s 

26 

w. 

Waw. 



(.3 

27 

IL 

.lie. 



•i 5 

28 

1 . 

Ic. 

{? i? 

A 

s 

J 


The 
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The old Arabic Alphabet. 


f I Elif. 


.b V 

• 

Be. 

i ^ 

Gain. 

O^Cs 0 

Dal. 


Dfah 


He. 


Waw; 

A r\. 

* • * 

Gim. 


Hha. 

L L t> 

Ta„ 

J 

Ye. 


Caf. 


J 

J 

Lam. 



Mem. 

J 

J 

Nun. 


'O 

Sad. 

SL Si 

X 

Ain, 

p 

3 

Fc. 

p 

J 

Ze.' 

9k * 

9 

S 

Kafi, 

J 

J' 

Re. 

to 

UJ 

Sin. 

uo 

« • 

% V 

ur 

Shia. 

3 


Tc. 


The old Pc^c alphabet. 



J 


li 

b 


Like the EngUJh IT. 
Like the Enjhtijh V, 
and at the end of 
a word 


The 
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The old Pcijic alphabet continued. 

^ Like the Engliflt F. 

^ Like the EngUJb ?. 


tf’ 

^ if«a. 


^<5f ■) 

J* 

•Ms 


at the end of a word. 


P 

^ Tch. 

Vu 'Td. 


The old Perjic vowels and diphthongs. 


a 

«u> 

A 

u 


e 

^ at 

u 


ao 

lu> 



i 

J 

• 

ei 

rQ? 


It 
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It appears, from comparing the old Perjic and modern 
Arabic alphabets, that the following letters of the latter arc 
wanting in the former, to wit, Now 

Ludovicus de Dieu^ in his Perfic grammar, obfoi ves, that the 
true Perftc words have fcarce ever any of thefe letters in 
them. It is obfervable likewife, that the Arabic charafters, 
which the Perfuim adopted in the reign of jezdegerd^ do not 
always anfwcr the founds they reprelent, iis well as the old 
Perftc lettcis did. In proof of which, it will be fufficient to 
produce the two following inflaiiccs. 

^rab. Old Terfic. . 

pi 

The African Saracenic alphabet, probably the 
the lame as the aiuient Uamyaritic, given us 
by Kircher. 



Dh D Sh S Sc S Z R' 



' Dh D Ch Hh G Th T B A 



II ILLH&LVHHN 



NMMLLK eph GhGh Ai 

Though 



bi M'Ommto | yet feveral of them 
j^ccame'jFamous for their eloquence, and a perfeA (kill in their Arabs. ' 
tongue. Herein th^ exercifed themfelves by compoflng 
of orations and poems. Their orations were of two forts, 
metrical and profaic, the one being compared to pearls ftrung, 
and the other toMoofe ones. They endeavoured to excel in 
both,' and whoever was able in an aflcmbly to perfuad.e the 
people to a gyat enterprise, or difliiade them from a danger- 
ous one, or.gave them other v^holfome advice, was honour- 
ed with the title of Khateb or orator^ which is now given to 
the Mohammedan preachers. They called an oration giving 
a detail of fome glorious atchievements, delivered from the 
rofira, Khoibahj according to Al-Barezi^ a word of the fame 
origin with Khateb above-mentioned. From wiiat wc find in 
feveral authors, they purfued a method very different from 
that of the Greek and Roinan orators ; their fentences being 
like kx)fe gems, without connexion ; fo that this fort of com- 
pQ&tion flruck the andience chiefly by the fulnefs of the pe- 
riods, the elegance of the expreflion, and the acutenefs of the 
Ijiroverbial fayings (T). So perfuaded were they of their ex- 
celling 


(T) Now we arc fpeaking of 
the Arab literature, our readers 
will expert fome account of the 
fabulift hokman^ fo famous all 
. over the Eail. Ijilman^ fur- 
named Al Hakinty i. e, the Wi/e^ 
or the Sage^ according to Saddi, 
Airamajf and Schaaify was en- 
dued with the gift of prophecy, 
which came to him by fuccef- 
jBoo, he having been the fon or 
gtundfon of a filter or aunt of Job. 
atnhor of Taiaffir makes 
the fon of Baura^ or 
the ion of Naboty the fon of 
^^4 and confequently related to 
]y-j^eAam* Abouteifs gives Lokman 
^ -'Che furname of Abou Anamy i. e. 
jh$ father of Anam ; tho’ others 
C' WU bis ion Math&n. The author 
\of the book intituled Ain almM 
fays, he war born in the time of 
Dmfid, and lived till the age of 
Jon^ ; but this exceeds all be- 
VjftuOLniL 


lief. According to the deferi 
ption of his perfoii by the Jrab 
writers, he mu ft have been de- 
formed enough; for they fiy 
jhe was an Ethiopian or Nubian 
Have, and conlequently of a 
black complexion, with thick 
lips, and fplay feet. But, in re- 
turn, he received from Goo 
wifdom and eloquence in a great 
degree, which fome pretend were 
given him in a vifion, on his 
making choice of wifdom pre- 
ferably to the gift of prophecy, 
either of which were offered him. 
The generality of the Mohamme- 
defm, therefore, held him 
have been no prophet, but only 
a fage or wife man. Others le- 
late, that when God, in order 
to reward his tranfccndeiit piety, 
oflered to make him his vicege- 
rent on earth, he chofe rather to 
remain in the condition of a (lave, 
D d though 
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ceH'ng in this way, that they would not allow any nation 
to underftand the arc of fpeaking in public, except them- 

felves 


though with an intire refignation 
to the divine will, begging that 
God would enable him to exe- 
cute all Ills orders, in cafe He 
thought proper to him in fo 
fublime a poll. This, continue 
the fame authors, fo exceedingly 
plcafed God, that he made him 
fuperior to all other men in wif- 
dom i infomach that he wrote 
ten thoufand proverbs and fables 
for the indrudlion of mankind. 
From feveral authors it appears, 
that he lived in the reigns of Da 
niid and Solomon, and that by na- 
tion he was an Ethiopian^ fold 
to the IfraeliteSy but by religion 
a Jiiv, I'he author of Karikh 
Montakhah affirms, that the fe- 
pulcre of Lokman was to be feen 
in his time at Ramlab or Ramab, 
near 'Jeruffilem ; and that he was 
interred near feventy prophets, 
who had been ilarved by the 
and ail died in one day. 
He is laid to have obtained his 
libel ty on the following occaiion: 
His mailer having one day given 
him a bitter melon to eat, he 
paid him fuch cxafl obedience as 
to eat it all : at which his mailer 
being furprifed, alked him. How 
he could eat fo naufeous a fruit ? 
To which he replied. It was no 
wonder, that he (hould for once 
accept a bitter fruit from the 
fame hand, from which he had 
deceived fo many favours. Our 
readers will naturally obferve, 
that Lokman^ who lived in the 
time of the prophet Hud^ or Hi- 
ber^ could not be the fame per- 
fon with the labulift here men- 
tioned. 

As moll of the particulars re- 
lating' to the perfon of Lokman 


here recited, as well as the quick 
repartees of which he is made 
the author by the commentators 
on the Koran^ agree fo well with 
what Maximus Planudes has writ- 
ten of ^/opf thefe two fages are 
generally chougKt to have been 
the fame perfon. The great re- 
femblance the fables of Lokman 
bear to thole of ^EJop is an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of 
this notion. We are inclined to 
believe, that Planudes borrowed 
great part of his life of jEfop 
from the traditions he met with 
in the Ball concerning Lokman, 
and concluded thefe two perfons 
to have been the fame from the 
circumHances above- mentioned. 
That the fables attributed to 
Ji'fop were of Oriental extra- 
dion, cannot well be denied, 
iince they favour much more of 
the genius of the Orientals than 
of that of the Greeks. Fable 
or apologue was of a very high 
antiquity in the Ball, and even 
the countries bordering on Ara- 
bia, if not in Arabia itfelf ; as 
may be learned from the nOble 
example of this form of inilru- 
dtion in the fpeech of Jotbam to 
the men of Shechem, which was 
made near two hundred years 
before the time of Lokman, fup- 
poling him to have been ootem- 
porary with Damid. In fine, we 
are difpofed to think, that the 
Arab traditions concerning the 
wifdom of Lokman were only 
corruptions of fome paflages of 
SCTipturc relating to Solmm 
king of Ifrael, cfpccially if we 
admit the queen of Sheba to have 
been a Nubian^ or Ethiopian. 
This will appear at lead proba- 
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felves aiid^the Perjtans ; which laft were reckoned much in- 
ferior in that refpeA to the Arabians. I'wo of the antient 
Arabsy who immortalized their names by their eloquence, 
were Kofs and Sabhan^ of the tribe of fVayeL Hence cjmc 
the proverbs. More expert in the art of fpedking than Koss, 
and More eloquent than Sabban. To their poetry they Teem 
to have been chiefly indebted, for the poliihing, and even 
prefervation, of their language, before the ufe of letters was 
introduced amongft them i for which reafon their authors 
generally conflder this and the ftudy of their language toge- 
then In their poems, likewife, were preferved the diflin* 
dion of defeents, the rights of tribes, and the memory of 
great aAions. An excellent poet, therefore, reflected an ho- 
nour on his tribe ; fo that as foon as any one began to be ad- 
mired for bis performances of this kind in a tribe, the other 
tribes fent publicly to congratulate them on the occafion, and 
themfelves made entertainments, at which the women aflifled, 
dreifed in their nuptial ornaments, finging, to the found of 
timbrels, the happinefs of their tribe, who had now one to 
proted their honour, to preferve their genealogies, and the 
purity of their language, and to tranfmit their adlions to pofte- 
rity. For all this was performed by their poems, to which 
they were folely obliged for their knowlege, and inftru£fions, 
moral and oeconomical, and tq which they had recourfe, as 
to an oracle, in all doubts and differences. No wonder, then, 
that poetry was in fuch efteem among them, that they looked 

ble, from i Kings c. iii. ver. of his wifdom. We muft not 
9 — 15. c. iv. vcr. 30—34.* omit obferving/' that the thirty- 
compared with what has been al> firft chapter of the Koran, from 
ready obferved of Lokman from whence feveral hints relating to 
the eailern writers. The gene- our fage may be drawn, is inti- 
rality of thefe writers make Lok- tuled Lokman ; nor that fome 
man ootemporary with Dansid fables going under his name have 
and Solomon^ and of the fame been publifhed by Golius^ at the 
religion with thofe princes; which end of his edition of Erfemus\ 
adds no fmall weight to our opi- Arabic grammar. What is here 
nion. As for the deformity of advanced will meet with a better 
his perfon, that might have ^en reception from oar readers, when 
introduced by them, in order to they have confulted Mr. D'Mer^ 
fet off to the greater advantage, ^beht in the article Lehman (5}. 
by fuch a contrafl, the excellency 

(5) Al Zamahbfi. AlBcldawi, tSe, Al Kor, Mobammtd. 31. yud. c, ix. 
ver, 7. Maraedus in Ak. f. 547. id. Patavii^ 1698. Saddi, Akramas, Schaaft, 
&c. Maxim, Pianud. in vit. dEfop. P'aheb. in comment, ^Ttircic. ad Al»Kordn, 
Mohammed, Pee, tn nm, ad fpeeim, hift, Arab, f, 36. La vie d'Ejepe, par M, 
de Meedriac^ Bayle in diQ, biJL art, Efope, Var, auBor, apud D'HerM. in arf^ 
Lokman, Ptde etiam Lokmanni fab, in oalte gram, Arab, Thom, Erfmiif a Gt/ff, 
id, Lugd, Bet, 1656. 

Dd 2 


upon 
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Upon it as a great aceomphfliment, and a proof of ingenuous 
cxtra£lion« to be able to exprefs one’s felf in verfe with cafe 
and elegance> on any extraordinary occurrence ; nor that even 
in their common difcourfe they made frequent applications of 
celebrated palFages of their famous poets. As the Arabs con- 
fidered an elegant and inftrudive poem as the fummit of hu- 
man performances, a fpirit of emulation was kept up among 
their poets ; in order to which, the tribes bad once a year a 
general aflcmbly at Ocadh^ a place famous on this account, 
and where they kept a weekly mart or fair, which was held 
on our Sunday. 'J his annual meeting lafied a whole month, 
during which time they employed themfelves, not only in tra- 
ding, but in repeating their poetical compofitions, contending 
and vying with each other for the prize ; whence the place, 
it is faid, took its name. The poems that were judged to 
excel, were laid up in their king’s treafuries, as were the feven 
celebrated poems, thence called Al Moallakat^ rather than 
from their being hung up on the Caaba^ which honour they 
alfo had by public order, being written on Egyptian filk, and 
in letters of gold. On this account they had alfo the name 
of Al Modhahabat^ or the golden verfes. It is worthy obfer- 
vation, that fuch a public congratulation as 4ias been already 
mentioned was made only on the birth of a boy, the rife of a 
poet, and the fall of a foal qf generous breed ; which they 
reckoned three points of felicity. Though poetry was of fo 
high an antiquity among the Arabs^ they did not at iirft ufe 
to write poems of any juft length, but only exprefled in verfe 
occaiionally ; nor was their profody digefted into rules, till 
fome time after Mohammed, tor this was done, as it is faid, 
by Al Khalil Ahmed al Farahidiy who lived in the reign of 
the khalif Harun al Rajhid. The firft author of a poem that 
confifted of thirty verfes, or Al-Kafidah^ was Mohalhel. Ac- 
cording to Al” Khalilj there are fifteen different kinds of Ara* 
bic verfe ; Zamakhjbarius makes them fixteen, and others only 
eleven or twelve. Mohammed fupprefTed the fair and aflcmbly 
at Ocadh^ 'which occafioned poetry to decline in bis time, and 
for fome years after, the Arabs being then employed in ex- 
tending their conquefts ; which having done, upon the return 
of j>eace this ftudy was revived, and ainioft all forts of learn- 
ing encouraged, and not a little improved by them. How- 
ever, this interruption occafioned the lofs of moft of their 
antient pieces of poetry, which were then chiefly preferved by 
memory. The Arabian poetry agrees with the Greek and 
Roman in this, that it confifts of Ajzac^ parts correfponding 
with their feet ; and thefe differ, according to the different 
number and quantity of fyllablcs, as the Greek and Romats 

feet 
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feet did. The whole art of the Arab verfification confiits in 
the due poiition of^letters called mvueahleziA quiefcenU A 
moveable letter has its proper vowel ; a quiefcent letter one 
that has no vowel of its own, but is joined to the preceding 
letter, and with it makes one fyllable. Thus, for inftance^ 

{H) has its vowel (a)y and therefore is moveable \ 
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hut ^ (R) is deftitute of one, and there joined to the pre- 
ceding-^ (H)t with which it forms but one fyllable. We 
inuft not here omit taking notice of the quick tranfitions 
from fubjeiS to fubjedt in the Arab poetry, nor of the 
moft celebrated antient Arab poets, whofe works were hung 
up in the Caaba^ adorned in the above-mentioned manner & 
to wit, I. Amriol Kais* 2. Tara/ah, 3. Zohatr, 4. ia- 
bid. 5. Antarah. 6- AUHareth. 7. A^nru Ebn Kalthum* 

Some authors, in the room of AntarahsnA AhHareth^ fub- 
ftitute Al-Aajha and Al-Nabega. The title affixed to every 
copy of verfes in the Caaba was Modhahhabato Fohlan^ i. e« 
the golden verfes of a certain poety which are the brjt he ever 
qorote b- 

Before we difmifs our prefent fubjetS:, it will be proper 
(o cake notice of Tome few particulars relating to the chro- partiert* 
nology of the Arabs. They divided the year into twelve lars re^ 
mouths, whofe antient names were, i. Mutemer, 2f Nagir.lating to 
3. Chavan. 4. Savan. 5. ^Ritrna. 6. Ida, 7. Ajam, the ebro- 

8 . AdiL 9. NaiiL 10. Vail, li. Varna, 12. Bur ec, nology of 

Bui: Kdaby the foil of Morrahy from whom Mohammed wds ^he aatiene 
lineally defeended, having, from certain events hjppening in Arabs- 
every month, given new names to them, the. old ones in his 
time began to grow obfolete amongft the Koreijb ; and after- . 
wards, by the authority of Mohammedy when be had brought 
all the reft of the Arab tribes under his power, were toully 
abolithed in every part of Arabia. As Mohammed made the 
ufe of the modern names one of the diftinguilhing charadteri- 
ftics of his followers, it is no wonder they fliould ftill prevail 
^among the Mohammedans. The tirtt day of Ijflutemery cr 

Al-Motarkzzi, in lib. Mogreb. Ebn al Athir. Jalla- 
1.0'ouiN. in lib. c. 29, alib. Mohammed. Ebn Sm- 

f.AiN, Al-Jauhar. Sc Al-Fjr4Uzabao. apud Pocockiuni, ubi 
fupra, p. 159 — 162. ut ^ipfePococKius ibid. Ibrahim al JJa- 
BEZi in fchol. ad (ermon. Nobatii. Poc. orat. ante carmen 'lo- 
grai, p. 10, 11. &not. adfpec. hift. Arab. p. 162. Eben. 

^ASHiK apud Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. 160, 381. Al Khalil & 
Al-Zamarhshar. Vide etiam Jallalo'odin al Su /uri. ibid. 
fep. 159. Geogr. Nubienf. Pocock. in calce notar. ad carmea 
P- ft Save's prelim, dife. p. 27, 28. 
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Muharram^ being the firft day of the year, was celebrated 
hy the antient kings of Taman with great feftivity and muni- 
licence, as it was likewife by the Perjians^ and other eaftern 
nations. The nation we are now upon antiently divided the 
year alfo into fix feafons : i. The feafon of herbs, flowers, 
fcfr. 2* Summer. 3. The hot feafon. 4. The feafon of 
fruits. 5. Autumn, or rather the latter part of autumn. 
6. Winter. T^hat the antient Arab year was Itinifolar, has 
been already obferved ; but the cuflom of intercalating months, 
in order to make the courfe of the moon to agree with that 
of the fun, was aboliftied by Mohammed. I'he ArabSj like 
the Egyptians^ Indians^ Greeks^ Romans^ &c. antiently com- 
puted their time by weeks, or periods of feven d^^ys, as we 
learn from a very antient Arab poet, who died many ages be- 
fore the publication of the Koran. The old names of thefe 
days are given us by that poet in the following order: i. EuveL 
2. Bahun. 3. Gebar. 4. Debar. 5. Mums- 6. Aruba. 
7- Xijar. We have already delivered our fentiments con- 
cerning the origin of this manner of computing time, and 
may poffibly fay fomething farther of it, when we come to 
the hiftoiy of the Indians^. 

nifei* The fcirnces chiefly cultivated by the Arabians 

sneis they Were three ; that of their hiftory and genealogies, fuch a 
ehiefly euU knowlege of the flars as to f()retel the changes of weather, 
twajted. ^*nd the interpretation of dreams. They valued themfelves 
extremely on account of the nobility of their families, and fo 
many difputes happened on that occafion, that it is no wonder, 
if they took great pains in fettling their defeents. Their know- 
lege of the ftafs was gathered from long experience, and not 
from any regular ftudy, or aflronomical rules. The Arabians 
and Indians^ as has been already hinted, applied themfelves 
to obferve the fixed ftars, contrary to other nations, whofe 
obfervations were almoft confined to the planets ; and they 
foretold their effeds from their influences, not their nature. 
The flats or afterifms they moft ufually foretold the weather 
by, were thofe they call Anwa^ or the houfes of the moon, 
Thefe are 28 in number, and divide the %odiac into as many 
parts, through one of which the moon pafles every night. As 
ibipe of them fet in the morning, others rife oppofite to them, 
which happens every thirteenth night \ and from their rifing 
and feeling, the Arabs, by long experience, obferved what 

^ Gol. not. ad Alfiaganum, p. % — 16. Al Jauhae. Fri* 
PBAUx’s life of Mahomet, p. 2. ed. Lond. 1723. Al-Korao. 
Mohammed, paff. Mesvd. & NovpiR. apud Golium, ubi fup. 
Philof. Xirafit. Poet, antiquifl*. apud Golium, ubi fup. Vide etiam 
Uaiy. iiift.voI.xvii. p. 269— -272 (R>. 322, 323. 
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changes happened in the air; and at length came to afcribe 
divine power to them, faying,, that their rain was from fuch 
or fuch a ftar. This expreffion Mohammed abfolutely forbitd 
them to ufe in the old fenfe, unlefs qualified in fuch a manner 
* as to make the Supreme Being the dircdor and manager of 
them. We find Jl-Rayejh^ one of the kings of Taman^ fur- 
named thePhiUfopbery not fo much on account of his learning, 
as of his great prudence, and intelleftual endowments. That 
the Arabs underftood fomething of phyfic before the time of 
Mohammed^ appears from hence, that the famous Arabian 
phyfician Al Harith Ebn Khaldoy fo celebrated amongft his 
countrymen, was older than that impoftor. They fecm to 
have made no farther progrefs in aftronomy, which they af- 
terwards cultivated with fo much fuccefs and applaufe, than 
to obfeivc the influence of the ftars upon the weather, and 
to give them names ; which it was obvious for them to do, 
by reafon of their paftoral way of life, lying night and day 
in the open plains. The names they impofed on the ftars 
generally alluded to cattle and flocks, and they were fo nice 
in diftinguifhing them, that no language has fo many names 
of ftars and aftenfms as the Arabic. For though they have 
fince borrowed the names of fevcral conftellations from the 
-Greeks, yet the far greater part are of their own growth, and 
much more antient ; particularly thofe of the more confpi- 
cuous ftars, difperfed in fcveral conftellations, and thofe of 
the lefler conftellations, which are contained within the great- 
er, and were not obferved or named by the Greeks. Some 
of the chief of thefe are Auwa in Firgo, Benat Al Najb in 
Urfa major, Aiyiik and Al Gjedyan in Auriga,, Ma'laph and 
Al Himarein in Cancer, &c. To wave all other arguments . 
in favour of the high antiquity of the names of feveral ftars 
and afterifms among the Arabs, it will be fuflicient to ob- 
ferve, that fome of thele names were prior to the time of 
yob. Nay, they were, in all probability, coeval with the 
lirft: peopling of Arabia, fince from the beginning the Arabs 
led a paftoral lifej lying altogether in the open air, and con- 
tinually viewing their flocks, and the ftars ; from whence it 
came to pafs, that the firft appellations, given to fome of the 
latter, alluded to the former. Neither can we abfolutely re- 
jea what has been hinted by to wit, that folne 

degree of attention is due to thofe who believe aftronomy to 
be as antient as Adam, and confeqaently that feveral names of 
ftars and conftellations now in ufe among Arabs may 
be fuppofed to precede even the deluge itfelf. Onirocritic, or 
the art of interpreting dreams, this nation had in com- 
mon with the JEgyptisms, Cbaldatans, iic. a* likewtfe divi* 
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nation by arrows, and, as is probable, fomcthing of genetblia*- 
cal aflrology 

They bad That fome of the Arabs had a good degree of knowlege 
fame kno^-\n feveral mechanical arts, appears from Straboy who informs 
lege of /j^eus, that the people of Taima and tlic adjacent provinces had 
meebani- magnificent temples, and elegant houfes, built in the Egy* 
cal arts, ptian talle. The fame author lilcewife relates, that in Arabia 
Fel'iXy befides the hufbandinen, there were many artificers, 
and, amongft others, thofe who mjde palm- wine, which, he 
intimates, was much ufed by the Arabs, As for the exercife 
of arms and hoifcmanflup, they looked upon this as one of 
their principal accomplilhments, being obliged to pra£tife and 
encourage it by reafon of the independency of their tribes, 
whofe frequent jarring made wars almott continual amongft 
them, which for the moft part ended in field battles. Hence 
it became an ufual faying amongft them, that God bad be- 
ftowed four peculiar things on the Arabsy to wit, turbans in- 
ftcad of diadems, tents inftead of walls and hnufes, fwords 
inftead of intrenchments, and poems inftead of written laws. 
The principal arms ufed by the antient Arabs were bows and 
arrows, darts or javelins, and bioad fwords or cynieters. The 
bows and arrows were the moft antient of thefe, being ufed 
by Ijhmael himfclf, according to Scripture. It is probable 
alfo, that fome of them we/'c acquainted with every branch 
.of the military art cultivaud by tlieir neighbours, the iE]gy- 
ptiatiu Sjriansy and Pha^nkhvis^, 

7 be dtrpG- Wjrn regard to the difpolition of the Arabs y it 

Jition ot ^^j|j proper to remark, that they had their good and bad 
qualities, their excellencies arid dcfe£ts, as well as other na- 
...rt a, Hofpitality was fo habitual to them, that in this they 

feem to have exceeded all their neighbours. Agatharchides 
reprefents them as the moll hofpitable people in the world to 
all nations, but particularly fome of the Greeks, Hatem of 
the fribe of 2 /afy, and Hafn of that of Fezarahy were princi- 
pilly famous on this account : the latter of thefe, we are told, 
fell into as great a tranfport of joy, when he conferred any 
figiial favour upon a petitioner, as others did when they re- 


^ Al SuAHREvrAN. apud Pocockium, in orat. ubi fupra, p. 9. 
h not. in fpec. hill. Arab. p. \ Al Jauhar. Al Firaxjzabad. 
A'Ebn al Atiur, ibid. p. 163, 164. Greg. Abul-Pharaj. p. 161. 
Hydb in not. ad tabulas ftellar. fixar. Ulugh Beighi, p. 4, g, Ric- 
cioLus apud Hyde, ibid. Sale's prelim, dife. p. 31 , 32 . Gen. 
c. xxi. ver. zo. ^ Strabo, 1 . xvi. PococR. in caloe nocar. ad 
carmen Tograi, p. Z34. Sbphadius in comment, ad carmen To* 
grai, apud Pocodkiumi in not. ad fpcc. hift. Arab, p* 161. Sale, 
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ceived fucb a favour. Nay, the contrary vice was fo inuch 
in contempt atnong the Arabs^ that certain poet upbraids 
the inhabitants of ^afet^ as with the greateft reproach, that 
none of their men had the heart to give, nor their women to 
deny. As a mark of their hofpitable dirpofition, the Arubs 
ofed to light fires on the tops of hills, which in the night 
conduced travelers to their tenta, and aflured them of a kind 
reception. Every one of thefe fires they called the fire of 
hofpitality^ and the larger and higher it was, the greater ho- 
nour and glory it refledted upon the perfon or peifons con- 
cerned in lighting it. The higheft compliment that could be 
paid a man was to pafs an encomium upon his nmnihcence ; 
as that moft acceptable to a woman was, to celebrate her 
parlimony, and her beauty. The antients likcwlfe commend 
the Arabs for being exadt to their words, and refpedtrul to 
their kindred ^ and they have always been celebrated for their 
quicknefs of apprehenfion and penetration, as well as the 
vivacity of their wit j efpecially thofe of the elefert 

On the other hand, that the Arabs l)ad a natural incli- 
nation to war, bloodfhed; cruelty, and rapine, is acknow- 
leged by their own writers. They had always been fo much 
addifted to bear malice, that they fcarce ever forgot an old 
grudge ; which vindidlive temper, fome phyJicians fay, ought 
to be attributed to their frequent feeding on camels fleQi, that 
creature being moft malicious, an^ tenacious of anger. And 
at this (lay the Arabs of the defert, who eat little elfe, are 
obferved to be moft inclined to thefe vices ; which account, 
according to Mr. Sale^ fuggefts a good reafoi^for a diftindtioii 
of meats ^ . * • 

That the antient Scenite Arabs j Ifimaelites^ or Nabu- Scenite 
ihasans^ in conformity to the divine predidlion, lived upon Arabs 
plunder, baraffing their neighbours by continual robberies and 
excurfions, we learn from Diodorus Siculus. That author chiefly 
obferves, that it was in a manner impoffible cither to fubduc 
or attack this nation of robbers ; becaufe they had wells digged ' 
at .proper diftances in their dry and barren country, known 
only to themfelves : fo that if any body of foreigners ever 
purfued or invaded them, they for the moft part either died 
of thiift, or were confumed by the fatigues they found theiiv 

« Gent 1 us in not. ad Guliftan Sheik Sadi, p. 486, &c. Poet. 

Arab, apud Poc. in not. ad fpec. hill. Arab. p. 48. Asu Ishac Sc 
£bno*l Hobar. poet. Arab, apud Pocockium, in not. ad carmen 
Tograi, p. 107. ut Sc ipfePococK. ibid. & p. ill — 'iM- Vide 
etiam Herodot. 1 . iii. c. 8. Aqatharchio. Cnid. apud Photium, 
p. 1369, 1370. Strab. 1 . xvi. D’Herbel. bibl. Orient, p. izi. 

Sc Sale, ubi fopra, p. 29, 50. ^ Poc. not. ad fpec. hill. Arab, 

p. 871 88. Bochart, Hicrczoic. I. ii. c. 1. S ae, ubi fpp. p. 30. 
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felves obliged to fuftain* Neither are their pofterity lefs i(i« 
famous at prefent, on account of the robberies they commit 
on merchants and travelers. This they are fenfible of> and 
endeavour to excufe themfelves, by alleging the hard uCtge of 
their father IJhmaeU who, being turned out of doors bjr Ahra* 
ham^ had the open plains and deferts given him by God for 
his patrimony, with permiffion to take whatever he could find 
there. This therefore they think authorizes them to indemnify 
themfelves, as well as they can, not only on the pofterity of 
Jfaacy but alfo on every body elfe \ always fuppoftng a fort of 
kindred between tbemfelves and thofe they plunder. And, in 
relating their adventures of this kind, they think it fufficient 
to change the expreftion, and, inftead of, I robbed a man of 
fuch or fuch a things to fay, I gained it* Wc muft not, how- 
ever, imagine, that they are the lefs honeft for this among 
tbemfelves, or towards thofe whom they receive as friends ; on 
the contrary, the ftri£tcft probity is obferved in their camp, 
where every thing is open, and nothing ever known to be 
ftollen. The JJhmaelites alfo employed themfclvcs in paftu« 
rage, as well as pillaging of paflengers, ar^d lived chiefly on 
the milk and flefti of camels, as above-mentioned. How- 
ever, fume of them ufed horfes flefh, as well as that of ca- 
mels, according to the Arab poet TograL They often changed 
their habitations, as the convenience of water, and of pafture 
for their cattle, invited them, ftaying in a place no longer 
than that lafted, and then removing in fearch of another. 
They generally wintered in Irak^ and the confines of Syri^. 
Before the Romans fubdued Syria^ the Scenite Arabs made 
dreadful inGurfions into thant country, wheie they committed 
great depredations, as we learn from Strabo 
Tbemore Besides thefc free-booters, we find a more civilized 
tivilmd kind of Arabs^ who dwelt in cities and towns. Thefe lived 
Arabs by tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees, breeding and feeding 
innelt in Qf cattle, and the excrcifc of ail forts of trades, particularly 
towns, Sec. merchandizing, wherein they were very eminent, even in 
the time of facob. The tribe of Koreljh were much addided 
to commerce, and Mohammed, in his younger years, was 
brought up to the fame burmefs ; it being cuftomary for the 
^ Arabians to exercife the fame trade that their parents did, ac- 

cording to Strabo. Neither * ought it to appear furprifing, 
that the Arabs fliould liave had fuch a genius for traffick, if 

g Diod. Sxc. 1 . ii. p. gz. Gen. c. xvi. ver. i?. Voyage dans la 
Paleft. p. 220 , & c . Prideaux’s life of Mahomet, p. 6. Se alib. 
Sai.e, ubi ftp. p. 25, 30, 31. Tograi, ver. 24. Agatharckid. 
Ckid. Se STRAfio, ubi ftpra. 
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their country produced fuch immenfe quantities of the moft 
precious coininoditiesy as ^ome authors fuggeft. Balfam, cin- 
namon» and cajffia^ the Happy Arabia abcunded >vith, as like- 
^vife myrrh, frankincenfe, and all the moft noble fpices and 
perfumes. Cattle likewife its inhabitants had fufficient to 
fupply all their neighbours with, and even many of the re- 
moter nations. But, above all) the gold, which was the pro- 
per produce of this country, has been reprefented by Aga* 
tharchides and Strabo to be fo copious as to exceed all belief. 
According to them, the Jlilai and Cajfandriniy in the fouth- 
ern parts of Arabia^ had gold in that plenty amongft them, 
that they would give double the weight of gold for iron, triple 
its weight for brafs, and ten times its weight for filver. In 
digging the earth they found fome pieces of pure gold, which 
needed no refining, as big as olive-ftones, others as big as 
medlers, and laftly others equal to walnuts. Hence it came 
to pafs, that all the furniture of their houfes, even their chairs, 
beds, cups, and veiTels of all kinds, conAfted of gold and 
filver. Nay, according to Agathar chides^ they alone enriched 
Syria to a great degree under the Ptolemies^ and reward^ 
the mercantile diligence and labour of the Phoenicians. Con- 
tiguous to the Alilai and Cajfandrini were the Dedeba or 
Deba^ through whofe country paiTed a river fo abounding 
with fmall gobbets of gold, that the mud at the mouth of it 
feemed to confift intirely of that ihetal. Diodorus relates, 
that this gold was of fo bright and glorious a colour, that it 
added an exceeding luftre and beauty to the moft valuable gems 
fet in it. In fhort, continues the laft author, Arabia Felix^ 
at leaft the region of the Sqbaiy *was fo immenfly rich, that 
all the treafures of the world feemed to centre there ; all the 
coipmodities of AJia and Europe being brought thither, as to 
an univerfal mart. But, notwitbftanding the happinefs of its 
climate, its fertility and riches, Strabo intimates, that Arabia 
was aggrandized folely by trade, and that in reality a great 
part of the riches, which the antients imagined were the pro- 
duce of Arabia^ came from the Indies^ and the coafts of Afri- 
ca* *For the Egyptians^ who had engrolTed that trade, which 
was then carried on by way of the Red Sea^ to themfelves, 
induftrioufly concealed the truth of the matter, and kept their ^ 
ports fhut, to prevent foreigners from penetrating into thofe 
countries, or receiving any information from thence. And 
this precaution of theirs on the one fide, and the deferts, un- 
payable to ftrangers, on the other, were the reafon why Ara- 
bia was fo little known to the Greeks and Romans. Among 
other veftels the Arabs ufed on the Red Seay to carry on their 
commerce with Egypt and Ethiepioy were fome made of lea- 
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ther, this invention of which the reflux of that Tea fuggefted 
to them *1. 

Among the principal cuftoms of the antient Arah^ be- 
Tides thofe couched under fome of the former general hcadst 
may be ranked the following : 

Cuftoms of I. The antient Arabs ufed circumcifion, either on the 

ihe antitnt eighth day, according to Philojlorgius^ or after they had cont- 

Arabs. plctcd the thirteenth year of their age, when was cir- 

cumcifed, as Jofephus alFerts. Al Gazalius intimates, that 
they underwent the rite of circumcifion when all their teeth 
were completely formed, and Ebn al Athir betwixt the tenth 
and fifteenth year, which feems tocorrefpond pretty well with 
what ws find advanced by fofephus^ The Arab writers af- 
firm Mohanmid to have been born both without a navel and 
a prepuce. 2. They frequently fed upon blacl(-piiddi|igs, 
w’hich confifted of the inteltines of camels filled with their 
blood, which they called mofwdd. ?• They were extremely 
addifted to divination and augury. When any one of them 
ftt out upon a journey, he obferved the firfl bird he met with ; 
and, if it flew to the right, be purfued his journey \ but, if 
to the left, he returned home. Some of them paid the like 
regard fo the motions of all other animals. When a perfon, 
cliftrulling the fidelity of his wife, went a Journey, he tied 
together fome of the boughs of a tree called Al-Ratam \ and if, 
upon his return, he found them in the fame pofition, he judged 
Ihe had been faithful to him, otherwife nor. For th^s man- 
ner of their divination by arrows, we muft beg leave to refer 
our readers to Dr. PocoePs fpedmm hijlaria Arabum. All the 
fpccies of gugury and diviwation were forbid by Mohammsd \ 
as likewife the plays of chefs, dire, cards^ ilfc, which in 
the Koran are comprehended under the name Al Maifer, 
4. When a Ihe-camel or ew had brought forth twins ten 
times, (he had an car cut off, and was afterwards fent to graze 
at liberty 5 but women were never permitted to tafte of 
her flelh, 5. According to fome authors, many of the ido- 
latrous Koreijh buried their daughrers alive us foon as they were 
born, upon a mountain near Afecca^ called Abu Daldsnab. 
0. It was not uncommon for the Arabs to marry their father’s 
wife, who, as they imagined, by an hereditary right, belonged 
*to the eidett fon, or, if was already provided for, to one 
of his brethren ; but this the moft virtuous of them condemned 
as an ignominious and (hocking crime, and (tiled the perfon 
guilty of it Al Daizan. 7. Some of them married^ two (ifters ^ 
which Sbahrejlani looks upon as one of the worft things they 

AftATHARCHiD. Cnid. Dxodor. Sic. Strab. ubi fupra. 
Gen. c. xx!Xvii. ver. 25. La Roque, voyage dans la 
p. 109, & alib. Vide etiam Sale, ubi fup. p. 25. 
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were guilty of. 8. Moll of them went a pilgrimage Co the 
Caaba^ obferving feme* particular ceremonies, which our 
readers will find defcribed by Abulfeda. 9. The Caaba^ their 
great temple or place of religious worlhip from the remoteft 
antiquity, was their Kebla^ or place towards which they turned 
themfelves when they prayed. 10. Every third year they in- 
tercalated a month, their years confiding of lunar months, as 
already obferved. 1 1. They frequently walhed their mouth 
and noftrils, combed their hair, cleaned their teeth, pared 
their nails, and had other ufages conducive to external purifi- 
cation. 1 2. Whenever any one was found guilty of theft, 
they immediatelv cut off his right hand. 13. They addreffed 
themfelves to their kings in thefe terms. May you avert ail 
maledUitJon / or, according to Dr* Pococky in order to fhew 
their profound refpefl and reverence for, as well as fubmiiljoii 
to, his perfon. He hath averted all tnalediJiion ; i. c. Aiay 
God be propitious to you f or. May God prolong your life / 
This form of falutation was fird ufed to Tarah the Ton of 
Kahtauy whofe memory is held in great veneration by the 
Arabs to this day., 14. In Arabia Petraa a prince of one fa- 
mily, called the royal family, always governed, and was at- 
tended and ferved by a perfon (tiled the king’s brother. 15. In 
Arabia Felix the king’s brothers preceded his ions, and had 
greater refj)e£l Ihewn them, as being more advanced in years. 
16. The Troglodytesy in the neighbourhood of Araliay lived 
a paftoral life, and kept their wives and children in common. 
They were governed by feveral tyrants, who had wives, whom 
none of their fubje^s muft lie with, under the penalty of 4 
(beep. The women hung a filh-lhell about their ndek^, which 
they believed to be a prefervative againfi: all kinds of fafeina- 
tion. 17. Strabo feems to intimate, that there was but one 
wife in a family, anioiigft feme tribes of the Arahsy with 
whom all the men lay hy turns ; and that, whiUl one was 
engaged with her, a ftafr, which all of them walked with» 
was erefled before the door of the tent, as a fignal to prevent 
another’s approach. But the fenior of the family, who al- 
ways governed it, lay with her in the night. Adultery they 
puiiilhed with death ; but efteemed him only guilty of it, 
who had to do with a woman of another tribe. 18. 7 'hc -> 
Nabatheeans were good oeconomifts*, and therefore infli£led 
punilhment publicly on fuch as fquandered away their Tub* 
Ihnce ; but paid gre.ic rcfp^^dl to fuch as increafed it. 19. As 
they had very few Haves among them, relations either ferved 
at meals, and on other occafions, or they ailifted one an- 
' other, or, laftly, ferved themfelves 5 which ufage likewife 
extended to their phylarchs. 20. At their fcafls they gene- 
rally admitted only thirteen perfons ; and had always two 
7 inuficians 
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muHctans to perform during the whole entertainment. 
2f • Their phylarchs had fo little power, that they wtre al- 
moft upon a level with the populace, and had their conduft 
frequently infpe^ted into, and were obliged to give an ac- 
count of it in perfon to a public affembly of their refpeffive 
tribes. 22. Their cities were not walled round, fcarce jany 
foreign invader ever attempting to difturb them. 23. It was 
a common pra 61 ice amongft the Saracens or Scenite Arabs to 
have mercenary wives, hired for a time, marrying in one 
place, bringing: forth in another, and educating tneir children 
in a third. Nor is this matter much altered fince the ad- 
million of divorces \ on the contrary, amongft many of them 
it is in all refpe£ls the fame. 24. According to fome au- 
thors, the antient Arabs circumcifcd their daughters, as well 
as their Tons. 25. When the Sabaans found themfelves near 
overcome by the ftrong odours emitted by their perfumes and 
aromatic plants, they had recourfe to the fumes of bitumen, 
and the hair of goatVbeard, fet on fire under thenofe of the 
patient, which recovered them. 26. They reaped twice a 
year, having two harvefts, as well as the Indians and Ethio* 
plans. 27. In their wars thc-y brought into the field a great 
number of camels, carrying each of them two archers fitting 
back to back, that in any general a£lion they might be able 
to oppofe the enemy bot}i in rear and in front at the fame 
time. Several other cuftoms prevailing among the antient 
Arabs, depending upon the authority of the Koran^ will be 
touched upon hereafter occafionally, when we come to con- 
iider the tenets and dodrines of chat book 

f ft 

* AcATiiARcuin. Cnid. ubi fiip. Diod. Sic. 1. ii. & I. iii. 
Strab. 1. xvi. PniLosTORG. hift. ecclefiaft. 1. iii. Joseph, an- 
tiqait. 1. i. c. 2). Al-Gazalius Sc Ebn al Athir apad Po- 
cockium, in not. ad fpec. hill. Arab. p. 319. Al-Zamakhshar. 
Al-Beidawi in c. v. AlKoran. Mohammed. Ai.-Mostatraf.* 
Mohammedes Al-Firauzabadius Sc Al-Damirius apud Po« 
cockium, ubi fup. p. 321, 322, 32:1, Sc feq. Al-Kor. Moham- 
med. pair. Al-Shariz. Al-Jallamn. & Al-Jauhar. apud 
Pocock. ubi fiipra, p. 324-— *339. ut Sc ipfe Pocock. ibid. A- 
^ DRiAN. Relano, derelig. Mohammed, p. 79. 94. 117, ng, Al- 
Motarezzi apud Pocockium, ubi fup. p. 55, 56, $7. ut Sc Al- 
Jauhar. Al Firauzabad. Ebn Al Athir, Sc ipfe Pocock. Am- 
MfAK. Marcellin. 1. xiv. c. 4. Sc 1. xxiii. Ludolf. hift. ASthiop. 
1 . i. Heideo. hift. patriarch, tom. ii. exercit. 7. feft; 29. p. 241. 
Adrian. Reland, de relig. Mohammed. 1. i. p. yj, Vid. etiam 
Ai’Kor. Mohammed. Abulfed. aliorque feript. Orient. palT. 
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, CHAP. XXII. 

1 

^be Hijtory of the Arabs, to the time of Mohammed. 


.^OKTAN the fonof EbeVy whom the^r<7^f call Kahtan, Joktan 
^ had thirteen fons, who, fome time after the confuiion of and hi$ 
languages at Babel^ fettled in Arabia^ extending themfelves funtilj 
fxom Mejha to Sephafy a mountainous diftriil in the fouth- 
eaftern part of that peninfula. To this diftriiSly in all pro- Arabia 
bability, part of the provinces of Hadramaut and Slnhr cor- 
refponds, particularly that adjacent to the city of Dhafar or 
SaphaTj in which fome traces of Mofes^s Sephar fcem liill to 
be prcfervcd. The names of thefc thirteen planteis were, 
Almodad^ Sheleph^ Hazanmveth^ Jerah^ Hadoram^ Vzal^ 
Diklahy Obalj AhimaiU Sheba^ Ophir^ Havilah^ and Jobab^ 

As for Hadramaut^ Seha^ Ojir^ and Kaivilah^ the fons of 
Kahtan^ mentioned by M. D' Herbelot^ they were undoubt- 


ediy the fame with Hazarmavethy Sheba^ Ophir, and Havi^ 
lah ; as appears, not only from the affinity of names, but 
likewife the order in which the three laft arc placed* Accord- 
ing to Ahmed Ebn Yufefy Kahtan had thirty-one fons by the 
fimc wife, of whom all but two,^ leaving Arabia^ went and 
fettled in India. Yaraby the elder of thofe two, fucceeded 


his father in the kingdom of Yamany giving name, if we will 
believe the Arab writers, both to their country and language, 
as has been already obferved : Jorham^ the younger, founded 
the kingdom of Hejazy where Bis poftcriiy kept the throne 
till the time of IJImaeL That Yarab and 'Jorham are the 
"Jerah and Hadoram of Scripture, we cannot help thinking 
probable, though we are far from infifting upon it. Let this 
be admitted, and it will follow, that the fecoiid king of Taman 
'was called Jerah or Yareah^ not Yarab ; and confequently, 
that the peninfula of Arabia (A), and the Arabic tongue. 


could 


(A) It is at lead equally im- 
probable, that the peninfula of 
Arabia ihould have been fo de- 
nominated from we know not 
what mixture of different nations 
inhabiting it. For the Arabs 
agree, that they had only two 
principal planters, to wit, Kahtan 
and IJhmaiU wbofe families by 
intermarriages became one and 
the fame. And it is generally 


allowed, that no people in the 
world have had a lefs mixture 
w4h foreigners than the Arabsy 
nor have preferved their antient 
cuftoms and manners more in> 
variably the fame than they have 
done. Nor indeed can we con- 
ceive an introduilion of foreign 
cufloms among them likely to 
be cftWlcd, fince neither the let- 
fianSf Greeks, or Rmans, could 

ever 
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tould not have received their denominations from that prince, 
as the Ar^abs pretend. But whether Yarab or "Jorham be the 
fame perfons with "jerah and Hadoram^ or not, we cannot 
infer from the difagreement betwixt their names, as M« Gag- 
nier feems to have done, that every thing related by the Arabs 
of the former is a downright fi£tion. Becaufe, as their lan- 
guage differed gradually more and more from the Hebrew^ 
the Arabs undoubtedly altered the moft antient proper names. 
Of this Ha%nrmaveth and Hadramautj Joktan and Kahtan^ 
which coiifcllcdly denote the fame perfons, are a fufficient 
proof. Elmactnus fays, that Kahtan was the father of the 
Artibs^ and that he begat many children, who chofc for their 
princes or leaders Saba^ Ophir^ and Gjawilahy i. e. Sheba ^ 
Ophir, and Havilah ; which runs counter to what we find 
advanced by Ahmed Ebn Yufef^ Abulfeda^ and others. And 
this difagreement between the moft celebrated caftern writers, 
with regard to the firft kings of Arabia^ clearly evinces, that 
none of them, at leaft in this point, can be intircly depended 
upon 9. 

is does IsHMAEL, and his mother Hagar^ having been difmiilcd 
Ihmael by Abraham in the manner already related, retired into the 
he fin of wildernefs of ParaUf where they were fupported by the divine 
ibraham. favour and ailiftance. God had affured Hagar in her diftrefs, 
before the birth of IJhmael^ that her fon fhould be the father 
of a moft numerous and potent nation ; that he and his de- 
feendents fhould be wild, and live in a ftate of enmity with 
the reft of mankind ; and yet that they fhould never be 
thoroughly fubjugated by any foreign power. The truth of 
which moft furprifing predi^ion to demonftration appears, 
from the manner of life, difpolition, power, government, fAc. 
of the Scenite Arabs ^ or, as they arc frequently now ftilcd, 

* Abulfed. hift. cap. 4. Ahmed Ebn Yusef apud Pocockiun, 
in not. ad fpcc, hift. Arab. p. 40. Gen. c. x. vcr. 25—31. Safi- 
ooDiN. in iex. geographic. R. Saadias in verfion. Arab, pentat. 
R. Abraham. Zachut. in Sefer Juchafin. Golii notaead Al- 
fraganum, p. 82, 83. Pocock. ubi fup. p. 40. 45. 78. *151. 
J^^Merbel. bibl. Oriental, art. Saba & Hegiax, Gagn. in diatrib. 

I, 2. Georg. ’Ebn’ol-’Amid ’Elmacin in cod. MS. apiid 
^Gagn. ibid. Vid. ctiam Un|y. hift. vol. i. p. 297. 

everfubdue them. And as for All the other etymons of 
the Egyptians^ though Se/ac ob- except that we have already 
liged pare of Arabia to fubmit given, are fo apparently remote 
to him, his fucoeilbrs could not from truth, that not the leaft 
long keep their footing there, regard is due to them(i). 

(1} Cafft, diatrib. ftSi. i. Jlhlftd, Abmd Ebn Tufef afud Eoewh dfr. 

the 
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.the wild Arabia from the age of IJhmael to this very day. 

For, from Diodorus ^Siculus ^ Strabo^ Ammxanus Marcelltnus^ 
to omit other antient authors, as well as the relations of all 
modern travelers, who have vifited the countries they inhabit, 
they now live in the fame manner their father IJhmael did, 
and have always done fo from his time to the prefent. Their 
dirpofition likcwife is the fame that it was predidfed to be, as 
it always has been ; that is, their hand has been againjl everj 
many and confeqiiently every man's hand againji them ; fince 
they always have, and ftill do, for the moft part, live by 
pillaging paflengers of all nations. They never were reduced 
to, or at leaft for any time continued in, a Hate of fervitude^ 

.^s appears from all the principal antient hiftorians mentioning 
them, and their prefent almoil abfolute independence on the 
Turk ; which gives us an idea of their power and government, 
fufficient to convince us of the agreement of both with the 
divine predi£fiori, relating to JJhmaely and his poftcrity. The 
Vail puiflance, conquefts, and difpofuion of the the 

defeendents of IJhmael^ likewife confirm the authority of 
Scripture in this particular, fiut this point our readers will 
find fet in a juft and proper light by two authors, whodeferve 
well both of. literature and religion 

IsHMAEL, as we learn from the facred hiflorian, held his TAinnael 
refidence in the wildcrnefs of Paran^ and married an Egyptian, 
tn conformity to the divine pfedidlion to Abraham^ he had alliance 
twelve fons, the heads of fo many tribes, which in afcer-ages 
grew exceedingly potent^ whofe names wc have already given. 

The Arab writers fay, that he took to wile the daughter of y . 
JModad king of Heja%y defeended lineally fnvn Jorham the 
founder of that kingdom. Be that as it will, he died at an ^ 
Jiundred and thirty-feven years of age, probably not far from 
the borders of Egypt, As the Arabs have always confidereil 
him, and ftiil do confider him, as the father of the greateft 
part of their nation, and this notion is ftrongly countenanced 
by Scripture, we may look upon him and 'Joktan as the 
principal planters of Arabia, This feems an additional proof 
,lo thofe already offered, that the (B) Cujhites did not fettle 

in 

^ Gen. c. xxi. ver. u— 22. c. jvi. ver. I2. Univ. hid. vof iii. 
p. 257. Diod. Sic. StRab. Ammian. Marcelx.in. ubi fup, 

'La Roque voyage dans la Paleftine, p. 213. 220, &c. Dr. Jack- 
son’s works, vol. ii. Lond. 1673. Rcvclat, examined with cand* 
differt. iv. p. 114 — 152. 

\ ) The Scripture feems to Cujhites^ when ;t makes a branch 
diftinguifh the Arabs from (he of the former contigaous to the 

Vol. XVIII. E c latter. 
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in any great numbers here, or at leaft, that their fettlement 
was riot of any long continuance, but that they pafl'ed, cither 
through Egypt j or on the eaftern coift of the Red Sea^ and 
over the ftreights of Bah al Mandah^ into Ethiopia. The 
filence of the Orientals^ with regard to fuch a fettlement, 
feems to confirm what is here advanced. We muft not ima- 
gine, that the Scenite Arabs were tlie only defeendents of 
IfljinaeU though probably they might be the bulk of them ; 
fince Mofes gives us to underftand, that fome Iflmiaelites had 
cadles and towns. For all ether particulars relating to IJImael^ 
our readers may have recourfe to the Jewiflj hiftory 
Some par* Jjyr order to render our hiftory of the antient Arabs as 
ticulars complete as pollible, wc Ihall here give our readers catalogues 
of the kings of Haniyar^ or Ihnaa^ Ilira, GhaJJan^ and He* 
y’tfz, extracted from the beft Oriefital hiftorians. 

As the kings of Haniyar w^cre the moft confiderable princes 
^ ' in Arabia^ it will be proper to begin with them. But, before 
we do this, fome particulars relating to them muft be pre- 
mifed. The kingdom of Yaman^ or at leaft the better part 
of it, particularly the provinces of Saha and Hadramauty 
was governed by princes of the tribe of Hamyavy the fon of 
Sabay the great-grand fon of Kahtan, though at length the 
kingdom was tranflated to the defeendents of Cablan his bro- 
ther, who yet retained the title of king of Hamyar. The 
HconyaritfS were called Homerites by the later Greek and Latin 
authors, and Immirenians by Theodorus LeSior ; their prmces 
bad the general title oiTohbay which fignifies fuccejfory as the 
Egyptian kings had that of Pharaohy the Roman emperors 
that of Cafary and the fucceflbVs of Mohammed that of khalif. 
Several leJi'er princes reigned in other parts of Taman ; but 
they were chiefly, if not intirely, fubjeft to the king of Ha?n* 
yaVy wdio was ftiled the gj'eat kitig. But, as hiftory has re- 
corded notlung of thefe reguliy that deferves the leaft atten- 
lion, w*c (hall drop them, and immediately proceed to the 
jfeiics of the kings of Taman or Ilamyar 

^ Gen. c. xxi. ver. 20, 21. c. xvii. vcr. 20. Al>Jannabius. 
Vid, etiam Poc ock. not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 78, 79. Gen, 
c. ^xv. \er. 17, AnuLFED, Al*Firauzabad. aliofq; feriptor. 
^\rabic. Univ. hifl. vol. xviii. p^375 — 278. Gen. c. xxv. ver. 16. 

Mohammedis Al’Fikauzab.auius, Ebn Atiiir, Abulfeu. 

Al- 


iaiter. The paflage here refer- vanced, in relation to the firft 
red to will give great flrength fet elements of the ( 2 ). 

to what has been already ad- 

(a) % Cbren, c. XXi. wr, i6. Wv. lifl, W, xviii. 

I. Kahtan, 
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1. Kaht AN, or Joktan^ the fon of Ehir^ is fald to have Kahtan. 
firll reigned, and wofn a diadem, in Yaman ; but how long 

he fat upon the throne, or what remarkable events happened 
during his reign, we no- where learn ®. 

2. Yarab, the fon of Kahtarty was a prince greatly ccle- YarabJ 
brated by the Jlrab hiftorians % but, as the principal things 
related of him have already been taken notice of, we fhall 
proceed to his fuccclToi f. 

3. Ya^jhab, fon to the preceding prince, has had only Yaftiab, 
his name tranfmitted down to us 

4. Abd Shems, i. e. the fervant of the furty furnamed 
Saba^ the fon of Yajhaby next afeended the throne ; who, Shems* 
the Arab hiftorians tell us, was fuccefsful in his expeditions 
againft his enemies, carried off great fpoils, and took many 

of them prifoners. Hence, they pretend, he derived his fur- 
name, which to us feems by no means probable : it is more 
likely, that it was ufed before in his family, fince the Scri- 
pture mentions Shebay or Sabay one of the fons of Joktan* 

He is fdid to have built the city of Saba or Mareby as Itkewife 
that ftupendous mound or building, which formed the vaft 
refervoir above that city. By means of this refervoir, which 
received all the water that came down from the mountains, 
the kings of Yaman did not only fupply the inhabitants of 
Sabay and their lands, with w^^tcr, but likewife kept the 
territories they had fubdued in greater awe ; fincc, by cutting 
them off from a communication with it, they could at any 
time greatly diflrefs them. Abd Shems IvaA many fons ; but 
the rnoft noted of them were Hamyary Amruy Cahlany and 
AJhaar h, 

5. Ha.mvar, the fon of Abd Shems ox Sabay according Haihyar- 
to the Oriental authors, was fo called from the red cloaths 

he wore. This fjems a plain indication, that Hamyar was 
only a furname. He expelled Yhamud from Yaman^ who look 
refuge in Hejaz. Fioin this pruice the tribe or kingdom of 
Hamyar deduced its name. Some affeit, that not Kahtauy 

Al'J.^uhar. Vide etiam Pocock. not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 6^, 

66. & Salf, ubi Tupm, p, 9, 10. TiitoDoic.. Lect. 1 . ii. p. 567. 

Vide etiam A:.sem/\n. not. in Sim. cpife. Beth. Arfamcnf. in bihl. 

Orient, tom. i. « Abulfed. kift. c. 4. Scholiaft. in poem. 

£bn Abduni. Georg. Eb.no'i. Amid Elmac. ubi fup. ^ Al 
Motarezzi in lib. Mogr. Ahmed Ebn Yusef apud Pocockium, 
in not. ad fpec. hilh Arab. p. 40. Pocock. in orat. ante carmen 
Tograi, fub ink. & alib. Ebn Shohnah. Vide etiam Abulfed. 
ubi fup. 8 PococKius, in not. ad fpec. hift. Arab. p. 57. 

h Idem ibid. Geogr. Nubienf. dim. ii. par. 6. Golxi noto: ad 
Alfragan. p. S7. Vide cCiam Sale, ubi fupra, p. ic. 

E c ? 


but 
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but Uamyar^ was the firft king of Taman that wots a dia- 
dem *. 

WayeL 6. Way el, the fon of liamynr^ according to Abulfeda^ 
fucceedcd him in the kingdom j but other authors make hid 
* brother Cahlan his fucceflbr 

Alfacfac. 7. After reigned his (on JIfacfac *. 

Yaafar. 8. Yaafar, the fon of Alfacfac^ next mounted the 

throne 

Dhu RiyaA. 9. He was fucceedcd by Dhu RiyaJI) 

A 1 Noo- 10. After him Al Naomany the fon of Yaafar^ fwayed 
man. the fceptre of Taman 

Afinah. ji. Then cziw A fmahy the fon of Neman 

Shaddad. 12. Shaddad, the fon of Ady the fon of Al Maiata^ 

the fon of Saha^ a very potent prince, fucceeded Afmah^, 
Lokman. 13. Lokman, the brother of Shaddady was the next 
king, according to the mod received opinion, though fome 
authors are of a dlifcient fentiment 

Bhu 14. The reins of government next fell into the hands of 

Sadad. his brother Dhu Sadad *. 

Al Ha- ij. Al Hareth, the fon of Dhu Sadady next afeended 
l^th. the throne. He greatly enriched the kingdom of Tamart^ 
and was the hrd, according to fome, who had the title or 
furname of Tobba above-mentioned given him by his fub- 
je£ls \ 

Dhu’l i6. DHxr*L Karnain Assaab, the next king, was the 
Karnain. fon of Raye/h, This was the two horned prince mentioned in 
the Korany and not Alexander the Great^ as we learn from 
Ebn Abbas ^ 

Dhu’l 17, Dhu’l Manar Abrahah, the fon of Dhil Kar^ 
Manar. natriy fucceedcd his father 9 but nothing remarkable happened 
during his reign 

Africos. 18. Africus, the fon of Dhu'l Alanar Abrahahy from 
whence that part of the world called Africa was fo denomi- 
nated, according to fome of the caftern writers, next took 
the reins of government upon him 

Dhu’l 19. Dhu’l Adhaar Amru, the fon of AfricuSy wjio 
Adhaar reigned after his father, received the name or furname of 
Amru. 

Ahmed Ebn Yusef, Al-Jannabius, Gotii notx ad Alfra- 
gan. ubi fup. Pocock. not. adipec. hilt. Arab. p. 57. ^ Abul- 

FED. apud Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 58. * Al-Jauhar. ® Po- 

cocK. ubi fuprai p. 58. " Idem ibid. ® Idem ibid. 

P Poc. ubi fup. ^ Idem ibid. r Al Jannabius, Al 
Firauzabadius, &c. • Poc. ubi fup. * Idem ibid. 

" Al-Kor. Mohammed, c. 18. Ebn Abbas. Vide eiiam Po- 
cock ium, ubi fup. Pocock. ubi fup, * Ai. Janna- 

ilivs, Ahmep Ebn Yvssf, Scholialt. in poem. Ebn Abnuni, d(c. 

* Lord' 
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L^ird of terrors^ from the terror with which his rubje£ks were 
ftruck at the fight 6 f certain monftrous men, or fatyrs, or 
apes, as Tome will have it, whom he had taken prironers in 
war, and brought into Yqman X. 

20. The Hamyarites placed upon the throne Sharhabily Sharhabil. 
of the pollerity of Aljacfacy in the room of DhtCl Adhaar 

Amruy whom for fome enormity they expelled^rom thence *. 

21 . Al Hodhad, the fon of Sharhabily fucceeded his A1 Hod* 

father a. ' had, 

22. Balkis, the fon of Hodhady is faid to have reigned Balkis. 
twenty years. According to fome authors, Al Hodhad was 
fucceeded by a daughter named BalkU or Belkisy whom they 
aflerc to be the famous queen of Sheba^ who had an interview 

with Solomon king of Ifrad at ferufalem 

23. Nashehol’neam, fo called from his furpriiing mag* Naftie- 
nificence and liberality, was likewife (filed limply MaleCy or rorneam* 
king. Having had bad fuccefs in an expedition, wherein his 

army was overwhelmed by torrents of^fand, he caufed a brafen 
flatue to be ere(Efed, with this infeription, in the. old Ham^ 
yaritic charafler, ingraven upon it ; lljere h no pajfage behind 
me ; no moving farther j the fon of Sharhabil 

24. Shamer Yaraash, the fon of Najhefy fwayed the $hainer 
feeptre after Najherofneam. We are told, that be was fo Varaaih. 
denominated from the tremor that always polTelled him, and 

that he gave name to the city of Samarcand, That Samar* 
cand was built by one of the Hamyaritic kings, furnamed 
Tobboy feems to be a point agreed upon by the beft of the 
cattern writers. To confirm tljis notion, it is jjrctended, an 
infeription in the old Hamyaritic charader was found under 
one of the gates of Samarcand ; though what this infcriptioi^ 
imported, we are no-where informed. It is poflible the au- 
thors that relate thi^ may miftake the old Cujic charaiSfer for 
the Hamyariticy (ince in the time of Arahfhah confidcrable 
quantities of dirhemsy and a fmall* coin called a falouSy with 
Cufic letters upon them, were frequently dug up at old Sa* 
mgreand. That the Hamyariticy Cvficy and modern Arabic 
alphabets were derived from that of the Hchrewsy as the tx* 
c^Wmt Loefeber and Schultens with great reafon fuppofe, feems 
farther to appear from hence, that the Arnhsy in order to help 
the memory, diftribute their letters into fix words, Abjady 
HowaXy Hotair Colmany SaaphaSy and Karjhat ; wherein the 
order of the Hebrew alphabet is exactly preferved. This, in 

y P0COCKIU8, ubifupra, p. 59. * Idem ibid. * Hem 

ibid. ^ Golii notae ad Alfragan. p. 296. Geogr. Nubienf. 
dim. i. par. 6. D’HEKBEL.bibl. Orient, in voc. Balkis. ^ Po- 
cocKius, nbifup. 

Ec 3 


con- 
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conjun£%ion with others, we take to be no contemptible ar- 
gument in favour of what Lodfcher and Schultens have ad- 
vanced 

25. Abu Malec, the fon of Shamer^ after his father's 
death, took poileiSon of the throne 

26. Amran, the fon of Amer^ a defeendent of Cahlan^ 
the brother of Hamyar^ to whofe family the kinj^fdom oi Ham- 
yar was now tranflated, was invefted with the regal power 
upon the deceafe of Abu Malec, 'Fhe Orientali reprefeut this 
prince as a wife man, or. foothfayer ^ 

27. Amru, the fon of Amer^ furnamed Maxikia^ or B/- 
lacerator^ becaufe every night he tore to pieces two garments 
he had worn the preceding day, fuccecdcd the former king 5 . 

28. Al Alkran, the fon of AbimaUc^ governed Yaman 
after A?nru ^ 

29. Dhu Habshan, the fon of Ahran^ upon the laft 
prince’s demlfe, took pofTeifion of the government. This 
prince put to death Tafm and Jadh 

30. Tqbba, or TobbaUy the fon of Alkran,^ fucceeded 
Dhu Hahfljan ^ 

31. Colaicarb, or, according to fome, Molaic Yacrah^ 
afeended the throne of Hamyar after the death of the laft 
prince 

32. Abu Carb Asaad, the fuccceding king, we find 

mentioned in the Some fay, that he lived feven hun- 

dred years before Mohammed 5 but this is not very probable. 
He adorned the Caab with hangings or tapeftry, and firft in- 
troduced Judatfm amongft t;he HaTnyarites, The Onental 
writers fay, that he was put to death by his fubjedls, probably 
on the fcoie of religion 

33. Hassan Tobbai, his fon, cut off his father's mur- 
derers, and was at laft flain by his brother o. 

34. Amru Tobbai, the fon of Hnjf'an Tobbai^ was fur- 
named Dominus lignor ion j ’ ox Lord of wQod^ bccaufe througVi 
the W'holc courfe of his reign he was fo infirm and indifpofed, 
that he was always carried about in a wooden chair R. r 

35. Abct Celal, the fon of DuVawad^ entered upon 
the government after Amru Tobbai Si. 

** PococKius, ubi fup. p. 6lb. D’Herbel. bibl. Orient, in voc. 
^olba, Arabshah in viC. Timur. Poc.^in orat. ante carmen 
Tograi, p. 4. Idem ibid. ^ Foe. ubi fup. S 'Al 

Jauharivs, Al Firauzabadius, &c. > Poc. ubi fup. 

^ Idem ibid. ^ Idem ibid. Ahmed £bn Yvssp, Al 

Janmabiu^» jrC. ”, Al-Kor. Mohammed, c. 50. Ahmed 
Fbn Yuslf, Al Jannabius, Scholiaft. Ebn Abduni, &c. 
J fococK, ubifup. p. 61. R Idem ibid. ^ Idem ibid. 

36. Tobba^ 
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36. Tobba, the fon of Hafjan^ the fon- of Colaicarby Tobbji.' 
furnamcd Tohba Minir^ fucceedc J / bd Celal 

37. Next came yfl Hareth^ who embraced Judntfm AlHareth 

38. The thirty-eighth king of Yaman was Morthed^ the Morthed. 
fon of Celal 

39. Waciaa, the fon of Morthed^ was declared king Waciaa. 
after his father’s deceafe '>. 

40. Abrahah, the fon of Alfabah^ reigned after IVa- Abrahalu 
ciaa 

41. Sabban mounted the throne upon Abrahah*s death, Sabban. 
or, according to fome of the Oriental writers, Ebn Dakikan. 

Ebn Dakikan had that famous fword of Ebn Maad Cerh called 
Samfana, This fword came afterwards into the hands of the 
khalif Rafl/id^ who with it cut in two fcvcral noble fwords, 
fent him as a picfcnt by the Greek emperor, in the prefence 
of that prince’s embafladors, who brought them, without 
doing it the lead damage. How far this dory may be depended 
upon, we diall not take upon us to determine 

42. Dhu Shan a ter, according to Al Firauzabadius^ Dhu Sha- 
}iad (ix fingers on each hand. He was dethroned by the nater. 
Hamyarites for being abandoned to an unnatural fpecies of 

lud, and abufing fu^veral youths of fome of the nobled families 
amongd them 

43. Yusef, furnamed Dhiu Nowas^ from his flowing Yufef. 
curls, lived about feventy years before Mohammed. He pei- 
fecuted all who would not turn 'Jews^ putting them to death 

by various tortures, the mod common of which was, throw- 
ing them into a glowing pit fire ; whence he had the 
opprobrious appellation of the Lord of the pit. I’his perL- 
pution we find mentioned in the Koran 

44. Dhu Jadan, i. e. the pet fon with a fweet voice ^ ])hu 
fucceeded Dhu Nowas^ and was the lad of the Hamyaritic Jadan. 
monarchs, according to AbuUeda ; but Ahtifed Ebn Yufef and 

Al Jannahius make Dhu Nowas the lad prince of the true 
Hamyaritic line, reigning in a continual fu':ceffion. He Wiis 
a« bigoted few^ as jud obferved, and treated his Chridian 
fubjedts with fuch barbarity, that Elejbaas^ or Elcjbaan^ king 
of Ethiopia^ fent over forces to aflid them. Dhu Nuwas^ 

not being able to make hccid againd the Ethiopians^ was* at 

• 

' Abulfed. apud Pocockium, ubi fup. • Pocock. ubi 

fup. * Idem ibid. “ Idem ibid. ^ Pocock. ubi 

fup. * Abulfeda, Ai. Jannabius. y Al Pirau- 

KABADius. Vide ctiam Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 62. ® Barq- 

mufc in annal. ad fee, 6 . Theophan. Niceth. Calust, Sim. 
Metafhrast. Pac. Sec. Vide etiam Asseman. biblioth. Orient, 
voi.i. p. 359 — 385- 
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hft driven to that extremity, that he forced his horfe into the 
fea, and loft both his crown and life together. According to 
Ahmed Ebn Tvfef above-mentioned, he reigned fixty-Cx years^ 
which, though improbable, docs not exceed all belief, as does 
the length of his reign recorded by Al Jannabius. The Na- 
jajhi^ or king of Ethiopia^ after this, tllabliftied the Cbriftian 
religion in Yaman^ and fixed upon the throne there, 

'Aryat. 45 - Aryat, an 

Abraha 46. Abraha Ebn al Sabah, furnamed Al Afhram^ i. c. 
al Alh- the Slit-nofed^ from aflafli in the face, where he had formerly 
ram. received a wound, was the fecond king, or rathet; 

viceroy fo the Najajhi^ in Yaifian, ’He was ftiled the Lord of 
the elephant ; the reafon of which appellation appears from the 
following ftory, handed down to us by the commentators 
upon the Koran, Abraha built a magnificent church for the 
Cliriftians in Sanaa^ the metropolis of Yaman^ with a defign 
to draw the Arabs to go in pilgrimage thither, infttad of vifit- 
ing Mecca^ as they before had done ; which he imagined 
would greatly contribute towards their converfion to Chrifti- 
anity. For he doubted not aboliftiing paganifin, could he 
deftroy the veneration of the Arabs for the Caaha^ by bring- 
ing them to a place more fumptuous and grand, and which 
would more ftiongly attradl their curiofity, and gradually excite 
their devotion. Tlii$ had (Con fuch an efFedf, that the de- 
votion and coheourfe of the pilgrims at the Cadha began con- 
fiderably to diminifh ; which being obferved by the Koreijh^ 
who were fupcrftitioufly fond of that place, they fent diic 
Nofailj he h named by fome, of the tribe of Kenanah^ to 
offer an indignity to the Chriftian church at Sanaa^ in ofdet 
to Icflcn that religious regard, which the Arabs began to have 
for iti 'Nofail therefore, getting into it by night, upon a fo- 
lemn feftival, ' defiled the altar and walls thereof with his ex- 
crements ; and) making hjs efcape by favour of the nighty 
publifticd every- where what he luid done. At this profanation 
Abraha'y being highly iiicenfed, vowed the deftrudiion of tht: 
Caaba, ' and to that end ailcmbicd a confidcrable body V}f 
forces, wherein were feveral elephants, which he had ob- 
tained of the king of Ethiopia^ their number being, as fomt 
t\y, thirteen; though otberj^ mention but one, at the head 
of which he advanced towards Mecca, The Meccans, unable 
^0 defend their renude ami city, and terrified at Abrahams ap- 
proach, particularly on account of his elephants, none of 
ijyhich Greaturcs bad ever before been feen in Arabia, retired 
c6 the neighbouring mountains, where they intrenched them- 

« Abvlfeda, Ahmed Ebn Yvsef, Sc AlJannabivs. Pri- 
b^AUx's lift of Mahom. p. 61. 
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feivcs. But God himself, at this jundure, interpofcd in 
an extraordinary manfier. For, when the Ethiopian drew 
near to Mecca^ and would have entered it, the elephant on 
which he rode, being a large one, and named Mahmudy rc- 
fufed to advance any nearer to the town, but knelt down 
whenever they endeavoured to force him that way, though 
he wbuld rife, and march brilkly enough, if they turned him 
towards any other quarter. As he was the chief of the ele- 
phants, and, both by reafon of his fize and whitenefs, greatly 
severed by the others, they immediately followed him, fo that 
Jbtaha coi^id not fo much as reconnoitre the town. The 
Meccansy obferving this from their retrenchment, were at ^ 
lofs to what to attribute fo unexpected a motion, believing 
that the en^my were going to return home. |n the mean 
time, whllft matters were m this fituation, a large flock of 
birds, called Ahahily like fwallows, came flying on a fudden 
fiom the fea-coaft, every one of which carried three flioncs, 
one in each foot, and one in its bill, of a middle fize betwixt 
a fmall lentil and a vetch, but fo ponderous, that, being let 
fall, they pierced through the helmets and bodies of men, and 
even, according to fome, the elephants likcwife, which they 
threw down upon Abiaha*% foldiers, certainly killing every one 
they ftruck. Then C?od fent a flood, which fwept the dead 
)odics, and fome of them, whojiad not been flrnck by the 
: tones, into the fea : the reft fled towards Tamariy but periflied 
>y the way, none of them reaching Sanaciy except only 
Abraha himfelf, who died foon after his arrival there, being 
ftruck with a fort of plague, or puircfaClion, fo that his body 
opened, and his limbs rotted oii by piece- meal! It is faid, 
that one of Abraha\ army, named Abu Tacfit?/:, or, accord- 
ing to others, Abraha himfelf, cfcapcd over the Red Sea into 
Ethiopia y and, going diredlly to the king, told him the tragical 
ftory. Upon which, that prince alkcd him what fort of birds 
they were, that bud occafioned fuch a deftrudtion 5 in anfwer 
to which queftion he pointed to one of them, which had 
followed him all the way, and was at that time hovering 
difcCHy over his head ; which he had no fooner done, than 
t^ic bird let fall the ftone, and laid him dead at the kingV; 
feet. Some of the Mohammedan writers fay, that the names 


of all the perfons to be deftroyed*werc inferibed on the ftones 
that^eftroyed them ; that this flock of birds conflfted of two 
^rts, one whofe feathers were black, and bill white ; tho 
other all over green except the bill, which was yellow : an^ 
that they threw all their ftones at once upon the Ethiopians^ 
This memorable event, according to the Mohammedansy is 
faid to have happened in the time of Abd al MotalUhy the 
^ ' 6 grandr 
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grandfather of Mohammed^ and the very year in which that 
iinpoftor was born 

That this piece of hiftory has all the air of one of thofe 
fi£lions, with which the wiitings in general, and the 
Koran in particuLr, abound^ will be readily acknowleged by 
all our intelligent readers. We therefore, with Dr. Prideaux^ 
rather take the faA therein alTerced to be a creature of Mo^ 
harnmed*s brain, than a feat of evil fpirits, as is fuggefled by 
Marracci \ and yet, fuppofing it a real fail, we fee no ab- 
furdity in this laft notion. The very learned Mr. Sale^ to 
our no fmall furprizc, is of opinion, that this ridiculous ftory 
(for fo we cannot help terming it) is not without fome foun- 
dation, fincc “ it feems to him, that there was fomething 
extraordinary in the matter.’’ 7'he reafons he alleges in 
fupport of this opinion^ are the two following : i. The event 
is faid to have happened not above fifty-four years before the 
pretended revelation mentioning it was made ; and therefore, 
had it been a fi£tion, fcveral living witnelTcs could have dif- 
proved it j which wc find was never done, and confe- 
quently may prefame, that the realicy of this remarkable 
adlion could not be denied. 2. Mohammed had no occafion 
to coin a miracle to gain the temple of Mecca any greater 
veneration, the people of Mecca being already fo religioufly 
attached to it, that he was obliged, contrary to bis original 

f lan, to make it the chief place of his new-invented worlhip. 
n anfwer to the fiift rcafon, it will be fufficient to obferve, 
that, according to Mr. Sale himfelf, after Abu Beer had 
vouched for Mohammed\ veracity, in the twelfth year of his 
million, w^hich falls within the time mentioned, his difciples 
were ready to fwallow whatever he was pleufed to impofe 
upon them i that the ftory, as told in the Koran^ is fuppofed 
a revelation, and therefore might only deferibe the fuperna- 
tural unknov/n caufe of a noted defeat ; that Mr. Sale him- 
felf allows the thing might be worked up into a miracle, at 
which, it niuft he owneJ, none of the preceding Arabs had 
fo excellent a knack as Mohammed ; and, laftly, that ^the 
fame turn and genius appear in this, as in the nioft extrava- 
gant abfurdities of that impoftor. To the fecond reafon it 

Al-Kor. Mohammed. iC. 105. Al Beidawi, Jallalah. 
AlCeshaf, Akulfed. hid. Gen. Al Janmab. Ahme 9 Ern 
Yusef, Ebno’l Athir apud Abulfed. Al Gjuzius, in lib. de 
jitib. peregrinat. c. 78. Kuondemir, Houssain Vaez com. in 
Al-Kor. D’Herbel. bibl. Orient, in voc. Abraba , Prideaux’s 
life of Mahomet, p. 61. Vide etiam Focockium, ubi fupras 
p. 64. 

bay 
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may be replied, that we are under 00 necclliiy to allow, tho’ 

Dr. Prideaux fuppofesiit, that the gj^ining a vencr«ition to 
the Caaba amongft the pagan At'abs was the motive to the 
forging fuch a ftory. On the contrary, that could not pof- 
fibly have been the motive, becaiife, as Mr. Sale rightly 
obferves, the Meccans^ or pagan Arabia held their temple in 
the higheft veneration at the time this pretended revelation 
happened. But, notwithftanding this, Mohammed might coin 
a miracle, either to draw the Chriilian Arabs to Mecca ^ and 
make them converts to bis religion, or to render them odious 
to all the other Arabs ; which, from the whole tenor of the 
ftory, appears to have been his dellgn. But, as wiiat Mr« 

Sale has offered on this occafion feems rather to proceed from 
a defire of (hewing fume difrcfpedl to Dr. Prideaux, on ac- 
count of his attachment to religion in general, than a full 
perfuafion of the truth of what he feems to advance, we (hall 
offer nothing farther on this head, but immediately refume 
the thre.'*d of our hiftory 

47. YaCsSUM, ihc fonof fuccceded him ; butwe find Yaefum, 

nothing remarkable related of him bv any autient hiftorians 

48. Masruk, another Ton of Abraha^ and the lall of the Mafruk« 
Ethiopum princes in Yainan^ came to the throne after Tacfuni, 

The Ethiopians^ according to fomc eaftern writers, occupied 
the kingdom of Ha 7 nyar about feventy-two years 

49. Seif Ebn Dhu YA/AN,*of the old royal family of Seif Ebn 
flawyar, having obtained fuccours of Khofru /hntjhirivan^ Dhu Ya- 
king of Perfta^ which had been denied him by the emperor ' 
Heraclius^ recovered the throne, and drove out the Ethio^ 

plans ; but was himfelf fli^iii by fomc of them, who were left 
behind. The Perfians appointed the fucceediiig piiuccs, 

TVahxar^ Marxaban, Sihan, Jorjis or Geoi'gius, and Ba-zan^ 
till Taman fell into tiic hands oi Mohammed, to whom Bazau^ 
or rather Badhan, the laftof them, fuhmitied, and embraced 
his new religion. This induLcd Alohammed to give Shabr^ 
the fon of Bazan, of his father’s dominions 

Thus ftaiids the feries of the kings of hlamyar, which we T>uratt(m 
vrilh was more perfeif. I'he petty primes already mentioned, 
tributary to the king of Haniyar^ were ftiled Al Kail, and the kingdom (f 
governors of provinces Al MakuiXoL According to Abulfeda^ liamj^ar. 
this monarchy continued 2020 yc^rs, or above 30CO, if we 
\vill believe Ahmed Ebn Tnfef and Al fannabius. 'I'he length 

^ Sale’s tranllation of the c. cv. p. 501, 502. & not. 

Prid. ubi fupra, & feq. Ludovicos Marraccjui, in refut. 

Alcoran, p. 823. Patavii, 1698. ** PocoVk. ubi fup. * Al 

Janvabius. ^ PococE. ubi fupra, p. 6f, 65. Ahmed Ebn 
Yu&ee, ibid. 
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of the reign of each prince muft be allowed to be very un- 
certain. The hiftory of the kings of Hamyar^ furnamed 
Tobha or Tobbai^ which the jfrabs pronounce "Tababeahj and 
TMaiah^ has been written by Shahabeddin Ahmed Ebn Abdalvay 
hab^ Al Bekri^ Al Teimiy Al Kendiy furnamed Nouairiy author 
of an univerfal hiftory, which he dedicated to Najfer Mohammed 
Ebn Calaoufty Sultan of the Alamalukes, For an account of 
this work, we muft refer our readers to M. D^HerbeloU 
Nouairi died in the year of the Hcjra 732 S. 
inun- It has been already obferved, that made a vaft mound 
iation of or dam, to ferve as a bafon or refervoir, to fiipply the inha- 
A 1 Arein. bitanls of the city built by him, and called after his name, 
with water, which it conftantly received from the mountains, 
as alfo to keep the country his predcceftors had fubdued in 
greater awe, by rendering him mailer of the water. This 
building ftood like a mountain above the city, and was by 
. the Sabeeans efteemed fo ftrong, that they were under no 
apprehenfion of its ever failing. The water rofc to the height 
of almoft twenty fathoms, and was kept in on every fide bv 
a work fo folid, that many of them had their houfes built 
upon it. Every family had a certain portion of this water 
diftributed by aqueducts. But at length God, being highly 
dirpleafed at their pride and infolence, and refolving to bumble 
and difperfe them, fent a mighty flood, which broke down 
the mound by night, while the inhabitants were ailcep, and 
carried away the whole city with the neighbouring towns aruj 
people. This inundation is filled in the Koran the inundation 
of Al Are M, and occafioned fo terrible a deftru 3 ion, that 
from thence'^ic became a proverbial faying, to exprefs a total 
difperflon, that they w^re gene and fcattered like Saba. Al Bei-^ 
dawi fuppofes the aforefaid mound to have been the work of 
queen Balkisy and that the above-mentioned cataftrophe hap- 
pened after the time of Jesus Christ. But both thefe 
notions run counter to the moft received opinion, which 
attributes the building of Al Arem to Saboy and fixes 
its deftruclion about the time of Alexander the Great, fie 
that as it will, no lefs than eight tribes, to wit, thofe of 
Anmafy ^Jodhauiy Al Azdy TJry, Kho%aaby Banu Amela,^ 
ipc. were forced to abandon their dwellings on this occa« 

t Ah Jaukarius, Abulfeda, Al Firaukabadius. Vid^ 
ctiam Akmeo Ebn Vuslf, & Al Jannabium, apud Pocockiuii^, 
ubi fapra, p..62, 63. D'Herbel. in voc. Nouairi, p. 674, 675. 
& voc. Tobba, p. 
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fion, fome of which gave rife to the kingdoms of Hira and 
Gbajfan ^ (C). ' 

The kingdom of Hira was founded by Malec^ a defcend- Founda- 
cnt of Cahlanj in Chaldaa or Irak j but after three defccnts tion of tbs 
the throne came by marriage to the Lakhmians. Thcfc princes , kingdom 
whofe general name was Mondar^ preferved their dominion, of Hira, 
notwithftanding fome fmall interruption by the Perfiansy till 
the khalifat of Abubecr^ when Al Mondar Maghrury the laft 
'of them, loft his life and crown by the arms of Khaled Ehn 
al H^alid. The kingdom of the AAondarSy fuppofed to be 
the defeendents of Nadar Eln Rabia^ continued, according 
to Ahmed Ebn Tuj'ef^ fix hundred twenty-two years and eight 
months. Its princes were under the proteftion of the kings 
of Perpy whofe lieutenants they were over the Arabs of 
Iraky as the kings of Ghaffan were for the Roman emperors 
over thofc of Syria. The Lakhmians were defeended from 
Lakhm the (bn of Amrvy the fon of Saha. If the kingdom 
of the Lakhmians or Mondars was not of any longer duration 
than fix hundred and twenty-two or twenty- three years, Al 
Beidawi feems not to be much miftaken, when he affirms the 
inundation of Al Arem to have happened after the birth of 
thrift, notwithftanding the authority of thofe who carry it 
above three centuries higher. This fpace was taken up by 
the reigns of the following kings,, according to the beft Or/- 
fntal hiftorians 

1. Malec, who, fay fome of the eaftern writers, flourilhed Malcc. 
in the time of the kings of the provincesy that is, of the go- 
vernors Alexander the Great appointed to prefide over the 
provinces of Perfia 

2. Amru, Malec*^ brother *. Amfu- 

3. JoDAiMAH, the fon of Malecy furnamed Al Ahrajhy Jodaimak. 
who firft ufed among the Arabs that military engine called 

a baltfta* He defeated Amniy an Arab prince of the tribe of 

» h Goiii not® ad Alfraganum, p. 87. Gcogr. Nubienf. cli'm.iu 
par^ 6. Al-Kor. Mohammed, c. 34. Al Beidawi. Jallal. 

Poc. not. in fpcc. hill. Arab. p. 42. 45. 66. ' Poc. ubi 

fupra, p. 66. 74. Procop. in Perf. apud Photium, p. 71, &c. 

Ahmed Ebn Yusef, Al Beidawi, A'C, ^ Poc. ubi fupri, 
p. 66. ^ Idem ibid. , 

(C) At this time likewife pro- dar^ and Rabta ; from whence 
bably happened the migration of the three provinces of tliat coun- 
thofe tribes or colonies which try are ftill named Diyer Becr^ 
were led into* Me/opotatnia by Diyar Madary and Diyar Rabta 
three dilFcreni chiefi, Becr^ Mo- (}). 

f 3 ; Colli Kit a ad Alfragan . p , 23 

Amalek^ 
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AmaUk^ who reigned in Mefpotofnia^ and put him to the 
fword ; but wis ^frerwards ninilcit' alidiBnated, by the con- 
trivance of Zola^ y/;«r«*s daughter, with whom lie wsis greatly 
enamoured 

4. Amru, the fon of Ad and Rakafl) the fifler of Jodaimah^ 
hy the affiitance of one Kofair^ who had been fervant to 
daitnahy revenged the murder of his uncle by the follow!^ 
ftiaragem : Kofair^ at his own defire, had his ears cut 
and Was whipped in a moft cruel manner, by Amru^s order ; 
alter which he fled to Zoba^ making the heavieft complaints* 
of the inhuman treatment he had met with. By this means 
he foon became a confident of Zoha^ who permitted him to 
convey into her caftle fome large chefrs, full, as was given 
out, of wares, but, in reality, of armed men, who imme- 
diately difpatched her. 'The memory of Amru is ftill pre- 
fjrvcd amongft the Arabs by fevcral proverbs, which particu- 
larly allude to him 

5. Amrio’l Kais, the fon of Amru^ furnamed Albada^ 
fuccceded his father ®. 

6. Amru, the fon of AimioU Kais^ flourifhed in the time 
of Sabur^ or Saper^ Dil Actaf king of Perfia. This Perfian 
monarch, whofe furname imports as much, according to Abut- 
feda^ cut idF the IhouIJcrs of all the Arabs he took prifoners, 
111 a war he had with that nation. His mother’s name was 
Mary^ whofe car-rings nccafioncd a proverb amongfl: the 
Arabs, If this piece of hiitory may be depended upon, it is 
an additional proof of the truth of vvliat Al Beidaivi has ad- 
vanced in relation to the time when the inundation of Al 
A REM happened P. 

7. Aus, the foil of Kalamy an Amale.kite 

8. Another Anude tie prince, whofe name is not known, 
fuccecdcd Aus \ after whofe dcccafe the crown reverted to 
the family of the LakhmianSj after an interruption of two 
defeents \ 

g. Amrio’l Kais, the fon of Amru^ next afeended the 
throne. He was furnamed Ahnohrek^ or the Burner^ becatife 
he firft tortured criminals witii fire *. 

ic. Al Nooman, the f)n of Amrio'l Kais^ furnamed 
Alawar^ or the Blinkarrl^ who, when he had reigned thirty^ 
years, abdicated the government, and retired from the world, 
faying, U hat fignifics a kingdom that will certainly have an 
end ? Al Nooman buiit ihofe caftles or towers called Khaou^ 

™ Mohammedes Al Firauzabadius, Al J\nnabius, Ahmed 
Ebn Yusef. " PococKius, ubifupra, p. 67, 68. ® Idem 

ibid. P Abulfeha. Al Beipawi. Pocock. ubi 

fupra, p. 68. ^ Idem ibid. ^ Idem ibid. 
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€rnak and Jl Sadir^ fo celebrated by the Jrab poets and 
proverbs. Senemmar^ the builder of KJ)aouarnak^ was thrown 
headlong from thence by Al Nooman*s order ; which gave oc- 
cafion to the proverb, The reward ^ Senemmar. VVeare 
told, that Al Nepman became a convert to the Chriftian re- 
ligion, and, in confequence thereof, thought fit to refign the 
reins of government to his Ton Hendu^ as juft hinted. Jexde^ 
gerd^ king of Perjia^ committed the care of his fon’s educa- 
tion, and the eftablifhment of his conftitution, to Al Nooman^ 
who was afterwards very inftrumental in fixing him upon 
the throne of his anceftors. The caufe of Senermnar^s tragical 
end, and all the other remarkable particulars relating to the 
reign of the prince we are now upon, our readers will find 
an ample account of in the hiftory of the Perfiam 

II. Al Mondar Ebn Noomah, the Hendu of the Al Mon- 
Perfian hiflori.ms, attended Baharam^ the fon of Jezdegerd^ dar Ebn 
into Perjia^ with an army of 40000 men, .to enable him Noomah, 
to dethrone one Kerfa^ an ufurper whom the Mogi had 
clefled king, 'i'he fuccefs and particulars of this expedition 
haye been already related at large in that part of this work 
to which they moll properly belong 

12., Al Aswad, foil to Al Mondar^ overthrew the king AIAfwad. 
of Gha£'an^ and took many of bis relations prifoners, accord- 
ing to fome of the Oriental hiftorians ; but Ahmed Ebn Tufef 
relates, that the king of Ghajfan prevailed againft him, and 
flew him, after a Ihort reign 

13. He was fucceeded by his brother Al Alondar^ whofe An anons- 
true name has not reached us. It is probable, nothing of king. 
moment happened whilft this printe fat on the tlftone, lince 

the eaftern wi iters fay little of him *. 

14. Al Kamah, lucceH'or to the laft king, was filled 
Al Damyaliy from the family of Damyaly of which he was 
a member. All the tranfadtions that happened during his 
reign, are likewifc buried in oblvion y. 

^ 15. Amrio'l Kais, the fon of Noomany the fon of Am^ Amrlo’I 
rWl Kais al Mohreky next fwayed the feeptre of Hira. Ah- the 
med.Ebn afl'trts, that it was he who threw Senemmar 
headlong from the top of the caftle of Khaouarnaky with Nooinan. 
whom agree herein Abulfcda and Al fannabius , 


* AlFirauzabadius, Safioddin. AlMeidan. Lfbtarjkh. 
Mirkkond. Kuondemir. &c. Vide etiam Univ. hilt. vol. xi. 
p. 162, 163. “ Lebtarik^h. Mirkh. Khondem. ubi fupra, 

Univ. hift. ubi fupra. w Ahmed Ebn Yusek. Po- 

cocKius, ubi fupra, p. 69. r Idem ibid. * Ahmed 

Ebn Yusef, Abulfeda, & Al Jannabius. 
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16. Al Mondar, the foil of the la(t king, mA Ma*wiith 
the daughter of a lady of fuch tranfcendent beauty, that 
(he was called Maijamai^ i. e. water r.f heaven^ governed after 
bis father in Htra. From his mother he and his pofterity 
were likcwife furnamed Al Monday Ebn Maijfamai \ which 
appellation they had in common with the kings of Ghajfan^ 
according to Al yauharius. For thefe Lift princes were fo 
denominated UomAbu Amer^ of the tribe of yfeij/, the father 
of Amru Mazikia, who, by his furpriiing liberality and bene- 
ficence, fupplicd the want of rain, furnifhing his people with 
corn, when an extreme drought had rendered it fo dear, that 
they were incapable of buying it. This prince was depofed 
by Khojru Kobad^ king of Perfia 

17. Al Hareth Ebn Amru, of the tribe of Kenda'^ 
was placed on the throne of Hira by KLofru Kobad^ in the- 
room of Al Mondar Ebn Amrio*l Knis^ whom he had de- 
pofed. However, Kobad^ fon and fucceflbr Anujhirwan^ fur- 
named the ytjjly in whofc reign Mohammed was born, reftored 
the lawful king to his dominions, and drove away the ufurper 
Al Hareth Ebn Anru. Kobad embraced the tenets of an im- 
poftor called Mazdakj who pretended himfclf a prophet fent 
from Goa to preach a community of women and poil'eflions, 
fince all men were defeended from the fame common parents ; 
and in moft points agreed with Manes. By rendering wealth 
and women common, he propofed taking away the luft of 
both ; from whence, he inlinuated, generally arofe the feuds, 
quarrels, and animoiicif s, that difturbed the repofe and tran- 
quillity of mankind. Such a doctrine well fuiting the difpo- 
lition of Kohad^ he not only profeiled himfelf a convert to 
Mazdak's religion, but likewife obliged ^11 his dependents to 
do the fame ; and therefore, when Al Mor,dar Ebn AmrWl 
Kdis refufetl this, he ftripped him of his dominions, and ap- 
pointed Al Harethj who had declared himfelf a zealous fol- 
lower of Mazdakj to prelide over them in hl:> {lead. But 
Anujhirwan^ called Noufehirvan by the Perjian hiftorians, in 
coiifequencc of a vow' he had made before his ucceflion, re- 
llorcd Mondar hm\\y to the throne of Hira^ ^wi Mazdak 
to death, and aboliHicd the profeflioii of his impious opinions. 
It is faul, when Mazdak knew his fate, he told Anujhirwan^ 
that (JoD had ratfed hinhto the throne of Perfia to proteSi his 
fubjeciSy and not to dejiroy them, Ip which that monarch 
anfwercd, Trucy abandoned villain ; but doji thou not remem* 
hery that luith the utmojl dijficultyy even ly hijfing thy loathfome 
feety I prevailed upon thee ?wt to lie with rny mother y when my 
faihe^y at thy impudent requejiy had given thee a perrnijjion Ja 


* Al iRius, 
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to do ? Tesj replied MazdaL Upon which, the king ordered 
him to be executed itaimediately, cut ofF many of his follow- 
ers, and eftablilhed once more amongft his fubjcdls the an- 
tient Magian religion 

18. Al Mondar Ebn Amrio’j- Kais was fucceeded aI Mon- 
by his foil Jl Mondar^ filled, according to Al Jauharins^ dar, Ebn 
Modret oV Hajarahy from his furprifing ftrength, and unpa- Anirio’l 
ralleled bravery. Other authors, from his mother Henda. Kais, Ebn 
give him the furname of Ebn Henda. In the eighth year ot Nooman, 
his reign the falfe prophet Mohammed was born 

19. Kabus, the brother of Amruy comes next, of w’hom Kabus. 
we find nothing worthy of notice related by the cafiern 
writers 

20. Al R'Iondar, brother to the former prince, fucccedcd His ho- 

him Al 

21. Al Nooman, fu r named AW w, was the twenty- 
firlt king of H'lray and became a convert to Chriftunity on 
the following occ^'fion ; In a drunken fit he had ordered two 
of his intimate companions, who, overcome with liquor, had 
fallen afleep, to be buried alive. When he came to himfclf, 
he was extremely concerned at what he hud done ; and, to 
expiate his crime, not only railed a monument to the memory 
of his friends, but fet apart two days, one of which he called 
the day of forrow or mourningy and the other the day of mirth 
or gladmfs. Then he made it *a perpetual rule to himfclf, 
that whoever met him on the former day, fhould be lliin, 
and his blood fprinkied cii the ir onument ; but tint he, who 
met him on the other day, Ihoidd be difmiffed in fafety, ivith 
magnificent gifts. On one the unfortunate d;.ys, there 
came before him accidentally an Araby of the tribe of 7iiyy 
who had once entertained this king, when i^itigned with 
hunting, and feparuted from his attendants. I'he king, who 
could neither difl:harge him, contrary to the ordei ot tlie day, 
nor put him 10 death, againft the laws of bofpitality, which 
the Arabs religioufly obleive, propofed, as an expcihcnr, to 
give the unhappy man a year's refpite, and to fend him home 
with rich gifts, to make his family amends lor the great lofs 
they were to fuftain, on condition that he f )und a furety f(»r 
bis returning at the year's end, to fuffer death. One of 
prince’s court, out of compaflkin, offered himfclf ns l.is 
furety, and the Arab was difcharged. VVhen the luff day of 
the term came, and no news of the Araby the king, not at 

Abulfed. in vit. Anuftiirwan. Sharestan. apud Pocockium, 
ubi fupra, p. 70. Ahmed Ebn Yusef, ibid. p. Mirkh. 

Khond. & Univ. hift. vol. xl. p. 176, 177. ® Al Jauharius. 

0 PococKius, ubifupra, p. 72. * Idem ibid, 

VoL. XVIII. [FlJ all 
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all d'lfpleafed to fave his hoft’s life, ordered the furety to be 
brought out to execution. Thofe who^werc by, reprefented 
to the king, that the day was not yet expired, and therefore 
he ought to have patience till the evening : but in the middle 
of their difeourfe the Arab appeared. The king, admiring 
the man’s generofity, in ofFering himfelf to certain death, 
which he might have avoided by letting his furety fufFer, 
afked him, what was his motive for fo doing. To which he 
anfwered, he had been taught to a£l in that manner by the 
religion he profeffed j and, Al Nooman demanding what reli- 
gion that was he replied. The Chriftian. Whereupon the 
king, dcfiring to have the doftriiies of Chriftianity explained 
to him, was" baptized, together with all his fubjeas ; and 
not only pardoned the man and his furety, but aboliflicd his 
barbarous cultom. This prince, however, was not the firft 
king of Hira who profeffed himfelf a convert to the Chriftian 
religion : Al Ulondar^ the fon of AmrWl KaiSy his grand- 
father, declared himfelf a Chriftian, and built large churches 
m bis capital. As Al Nooman took a particular delight in 
tulips, and would not permit them to grow in all gardens, 
the Arahiy from him, call them the variegated flowers of Al 
Nooman. Alter a reign of twenty- two years, Al Nooman 
Was iluin by Khofru Parwiz^ by whom the kingdom of Hira 
tranflated from tlic family of the Lakhmians to Ayas the 

Ayas. 22. Mohammed’s miflion commenced in the fixth month 
of Ayas\ reign o. 

Zadawail) 23* Zadavi'aih, the fon of Mahan of Hamadan^ fuc- 
cccdcJ Ayas , 

Al Mon- 24. Al Mondar, Ebn Nooman^ Ebn Mondar^ Ebn Mon* 
dar. dur^ Ebn Mai^jamai^ furnamed Al Maghrur^ governed Hira^ 
Ebn Noo- from the death of Zadaiuaih to the conqueft of the kingdom 
man. Hira by the arms of Kbaled Ebn al IValid. The four 

Ebn Mon- families of Perflaj governing that kingdom before this 
liji were the Pifhdadian^ the Caianian^ the AJhganian^ 

Ebn Mon- pf Kbofru j which, as Hira was a ftate dependent 

ElniMaif-^*' the Perjians^ we thought not improper to be obferved K 
iamai The kingdom of Ghajfan^ as well as that of Hira^ owed 

Al Mairh- origin to the inundation of Al Arenu The founders of 

run ^ kingdom were of the tribe of Azdy who, according to 
fomc, fettling in Syria Damafccna^ near a water called GhaJJan^ 

Al Meidani, Ahmed Ebn Yusef, Abulfed. &c. Vide 
etiam Sale, ubi fupra, p. 23, 24. s Pocockius, ubi fupra, 
p. 73, 74. Idem ibid. i Procop. de bell. Perf. 

Ahmed Ebn Yusef, Al Jannab. Abulfed. Al-Firavzaba- 
Dius, & PococK. ubi fupra, p. 74? 7 S* 
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hence took their name ; though others make tl^em to have The king- 
gone under this appelliition before they left Taman, Having dom of 
driven out the Dajaanlian Arahs^ of the tribe of Saiih^ who Ghaflan. 
before poiTefled the country, they made themfelves mailers 
of a very coniiderable territory. Here they maintained their 
kingdom four hundred years ; as others fay, iix bundled \ or, 
as Abulfeda more exadlly computes, fix hundred and fixteen. 

If Ghajfan was their name prior to this migration, they pro- 
bably were the CaJJhnita of Ptolemy. Be that as it will, five 
of the kings of Ghajfan were named Harethj which the 
Greeks and Latins wrote Aretas ; and one of them it was, 
whofe governor ordered the gates of Damafeus to be waiclied 
to take St. Paul, Dr. Pocock gives us the l«)llowing lift of the 
kings of Ghajfan^ extrafled from the Oriental hifturians 

1. Jafnah Ebn Amjeiu, EhnThaalibah^ Ebn Amtu^ Ebn Jafnah. 
Mazikia^ to whom, after the excifion of the roy-^l family of 
Salih^ the Kodaenjian Arabs^ and the Greeks in Syria Damn- 
feenay fubmitted themfelves. 

2. Amru, the fon of Jafnahy who is fald to have built Amru. 


many monafteries in Syria, 

3. Amru, the fon of Thaalihah, Amru, 

4. At Hareth, or Aretas^ the fon of Thaalihah, AlHareth 

5. Jabalah, the fon of Al Hareth, Jabalah. 

6. At Hareth, tht (on of •Jabalah, AlHareth 

7. At Mondar Al Acbar, that is, theGreaty the fon AlMon- 

of Al Hareth, dar. 


8. Al Nooman, the brother of Al Mondar, 

9. Jabalah, the brother ©f Al Nootnan. ^ 

10. Al Ayham, brother to the laft two princes. 

11. Amru, who was brother to his three 1 ift predecefTors. 

12. Jafnah, furnamed Al Afgar, the fon of Mondar Al 
AebaVy who fet the city of Hira on fire ; whence his pofterity 
were faid to be of the family of the Incendiary, 

13- Al Nooman Al Asgar, brother to Jafnah, 

14. Al Nooman, Ebn Arnruy Ebn Mondar, 

*15* Jabalah, Ebn Noomany who waged war with Al 
Mondar Ebn Maijfamai, 

16. Al Nooman, the fon of Al Ayham, 

17. Al Hareth, brother to Al hicoman Ebn al Ayhanf, 
j8. Al Nooman, the fon ot Al Hareth, 

19. Al Monoar, the fon of Al Nooman, 

20. Amru, AI Mondays brother. 

21 . Ha jar, brother 10 Al Mondar and Amru, 

22. Al Hareth, the fon of Hajar, 


Al Nooman. 
Jabalah. 

Al Ayham 
AitAu. 
Jafnah 
Al Afgar. 

Al Nooman. 
Al Nooman, 

Jabalah. 

AI Nooman. 
Allfareth* 

Ai Nooman. 
Al Mondar. 
Amru. 
Hajar. 
AlHareth 


If Al Beipawi. 
7^» 77' 


Poes, not. in Tpec. hift. Arab. p. 42 * 45' 75> 
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23. Jabalah, the fon of Al Hareth. 

24. Al Hareth, the fon of Jabalah. 

25. Al Nooman, the fon of Al Hareth^ who is called 
by fome c:iftt*rn writers Abu Curb, and Kotam. 

' 26. Al Ay ham, the fon of Jabalah^ who was likewife 
lord of Tadmor, 

27. Al Mondar, brother to Al Ayhani. 

2b. Sharahil, brother to the two laft princes# 

29. Amru, another of their brothers. 

30. Jabalah, Ebn al Hay'cth^ Ebn Jabalah. 

31. Jabalah, the fon of yll Ayha?ri^ and the laft of the 
kings uf Gh:tj;an^ who, on tlie great fuccefles of the Arabs in 
Syria^ end.-r the ichalif Omat\ prof.flcd Mohammedifm \ but, 
rc Giving afterwards a difguft from him, returned to his 
form, r laitli, and retired to Cor-Huntinoplc. As in the regal 
lin^r ,>f Harnyar^ H:jaz^ and Kenda^ we find the name of 
Hari'th^ or Al Hartth^ we think Scaliger had fi^me colour of 
rcafoi'., wiicn he alleaed this to be a general name amongft 
thj Arab emirs or phylarths, though Dr. Pocock is of another 
opiniviH. The fcholiaft on the poem of Ebn Abduni differs 
foiii'-thing from Ahulfeda in his arcount of the kings of Hira. 
Fiu* he tells us, that Al Hareth Ebn Amru^ Ebn Amer^ Ebn 
HarctL\ Ebn Amrto'l Kais^ Ebn Mazeny Ebn Al Azdy fur- 
nanvd Ebn Ahi Shfimery w’s the firif king; and that the 
wh >le f ;ii"S oi thefe princes contained thirty- feven kings, the 
laft of which vjai Jabalahy who embraced Chriftianity in the 
khalifat of Omar. It wc admit this, and that St. Paul was 
at Dainafctis A, C. 34. as Calviftus will have it, the Aretas 
mentioned ny that apoftle was in all likelihood one of the 
moft antieiit kings of Ghnjfan (D), and probably the firft of 
them. I'rom whence it will follow, that Al Bcidawi has 

pioba- 


(D) In oppofition to this efpccially if wc admit 

may be urged, that wc find fe- Hareth to have been a general 


veral princes called Aretasy kings 
of 'the Artibiy fcated in Syria^ 
or, at leail, near the frontiers 
ot^ that country, mentioned in 
the Mai.cahsesy as lihewife ig 
Jo/ephusj before the period here 
hinted at. But to this it may 
be replied, that thefe princes 
might prefide over the Dajaa- 
mian Arahsy expelled by thofe of 
the tribe above-mentioned, 
GT res^n in Arabia Petr^a and 


name amongll the Arab eimrs 
or phylarchs. And, in fupport 
of the laft notion, it may be 
obferved, that Petra was the 
metropolis of the Aretan princes 
mentioned by Jo/ephus, But we 
leave our readers to determine 
for themfelves, in relation to the 
commencement of the kingdoms 
of Hira and Ghajfan, The tranfi^ 
adlions fpecified in the paflages 
here referred to, in which the 
Arqbt 
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probability on his fide, when h% affirms the inundation of Al 
Arem to have happened after the birth of Chrift ; fince the 
kingdom of Gbajfan commenced immediately after that inun* 
dation. And fome fort of fan£tion is given to this notion 
even by Abulfeda himfelf, when he intimates, that Amm the 
fon of Jafnah^ the fecond king of Hira^ founded many mo- 
nafteiies in Syria, Be that as it will, had the Arab hiiforians 
not been fo defeflive in point of chronology, their works 
would have been much more valuable, and dcferved a much 
greater degree of credit, tlian at prefent the learned are will- 
ing to allow them ^ 

It has been already obferved, that Jorham^ the fon of 
Kahtan,^ founded the kingdom of Htja^,^ where princes of Tbeiinfr-. 
his line rcignvd till the time of Iflmiacl^ who married the damofYiz-* 
daughter ot Modad^ one oi thofc piiiiccs. Some authors re- jaz. 
late, that Kidar^ one of IJhmaeVs foils, had the crown re- 
figned to him by his uncles the 'Jorhafnhes ; bu*^, according to 
others, the ciefcendent'^ of Ifljfnael t-xpclled that tribe, who, 
retiring to Johatnahy were, after various fortune, at laft all 
deftroyed by an inundation. The following catalogue of the 
kings of Heja%y taken from Dr. Pococky is the belt that has 
been hitherto exhibited to the public 

1. JoRHAM, the brother of Yaarab. 

2 . Abd Yalil, the fon of yarhamn 

3. JoRSHAM, the fon of Aid Yal'iL 

4. Abdo^l Madan, the fon of Jorfl.anu 

5. Nog ail ah, the fon of AhdoU Madan* 

6. Abdo’l Masih, the fon^of Nogailah* ^ 

. Mod AD, the fon of Abdo*l Mafih, 

. Amru, the fon of Modad, 

g. Al Hareth, brother to Amru* 

10. Amru, the fon of Al Hareth* 

n. Basher, brother to 

12. Modad, the fon of Amruy the fon of Modad* 

j — Anonym* 

**ScALic. apud Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. 77. ut & ipfe Po- 
COCK. ibid. & p. 78. Abulfed. fcholiatt. in poem. Ebn Abduni. 

2 Cor. c. xi. vcr. 32. Seth. Calvis. apud Pocockium, ubi 
pra, p. 78. Al Beidawi. See a^o S le’s notes on the Koran^ 
p. 354. &Ockley's hid. of the Saracens^ vol. i. p. 174. ® Al* 

Jannabius. Poc. ubi fupra, p. 38. 78, 79. Vide etiam Sale’s 
prelim, dife. p. 1 1, 12. 

Arabs were concerned, our read- hiftory of the Jeivs^ to which 
ers will find an account of in the they properly belong (4). 

(^) 1 Matcab. c, v. ver. 39. c, xi. ver, 16, 37. e, xii. ver, 31. 2 Mae- 

tab, c, V, ver, 8. c. xii. •ver, jo, (s»V- JoJefb, Jud. /. xiv. c. z, 

A xvi. r. 9, 10. /. xvii. c, 3. de hell, ^Judaic. I, i. e, 7. alib, Uaiverf. bijl, 

X* / 054 ' 365* 3 ^ 7 * 536 (O), & ttlib. 

14. Kxdar, 
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14. KiDAit, thefonof Ifl) 7 naeU whofe mother^ according 
to the Oriental hiftorians, was of the houfc of Jorham, 

After theexpulfion of th^yorhamitesj the government 
of Ht'jaz feems not to have continued many centuries in the 
hands of one prince, but to have been divided among the 
heads of tribes ; almoft in the fame manner as the jirabs of 
the defert arc governed at this day. The tribe of Khozaah^ 
defcendcd from Cahlan^ the fon of Saha^ after the inunda- 
tion of Al Arem^ fled into the kingdom of Hejaz^ and fet- 
tled themfcives in a valley called Marri^ near Mecca \ in 
which territory they founded an ariftocracy, afluming to them- 
felves both the government of the city of Mecca^ and the 
cuftody of the Caaba or temple there. Their name they de- 
rived from their being cut cjf^ or feparated from^ the other 
tribes of Taman by the accident above-mentioned. They 
continued mafters of the city and territory of Mecca^ as 
well as prefidents of the Caaba^ for feveral ages ; till at length 
one Kofa (E), of the tribe of Koreijh^ circumvented Abu 
Gabjhan^ a weak and filly man, of whom, while in a drunk- 
en humour, he bought the keys and cuftody of the Caaha^ 
for a bottle of wine. But when Abu Gahjhan grew cool, and 
came to refletft upon what he had done, he fuificiently re- 
pented of his imprudence ; whence the proverbs of the AraU : 
More vexed with late repentance than Abu Gabfhan ; More 
foolijh than Abu Gabftian : which are applied to thofe perfons 
wJio part with things of great moment for a trifle, and are 
afterwaids forry for what they have done. The tribe of Kho^^ 
%aah endeavor.’ ed afterwards '.o give fomc difliurbance to the 
Koreijh in the polTeffion of what Kofa had purchafed ; which 

(£) Kofa was the fon of Ke- followers, have been continued 
lah^ who hr ft gave the months ever fincc they were iirft impofed. 
of the year thofe namcb by hich The Arabs had antiently four 
the Arabs ever fince have called facred in which they could 
them, even to this day. 7 'lie not carry on any war, efpecially 
ancient tiames were Mutemer^ among themfelves. Something of 

Nagiry Chavan^ Savan^ Ritma^ this kind was obferved among the 
Iday Afaniy Adil^ Natily Vaily ; fince, according to 

Varnay and Burec. The prefent faniasy they had always a re- 
names K'lab derived from fomc fpite from war, daring the time 
contingencies that happened in of the celebration of the Olympic 
the months to which they are games. Some authors intimate, 
applied ; which names, receiv- that the antient Arabs abftained 
ing a fandion from Mohammed'^ from war only in that month 
authority, who made them one which is at prefent called A/a- 
of the dittinguilhing marks of his harrem csx Moharrem (5). 


(^) ClolH r.ota ad AlfragamiXy p, 3, 4, Caxvinius in lib. de edmirandis 
ereaiar re*-. apud Pocockium , uh: [up. p, 27?,, 37 274. yaubar.in 

tbii’aur. /I7gr. A/jb, taij'av.p, 193. yid. ^Uara & Nowatrium, apuif 

G$L Lb: jup. 
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furnilhed the latter with an opportunity of divcfting the for- 
mer of the civil government of Mecca. Notwithlianding 
what has been faid, it ns not certain, whether the tribe of 
Khozaah were the defeendents of IJhmael or Joktan, We 
find Amru^ one of their kings, a defeendent of Cahlan^ fre- 
quently mentioned by the Arab hiftorians ; but, as nothing 
remarkable is related either of him, or his (bn Caab^ we (hall 
take no further notice of them. After the Koretjh had pof- 
fefled themfelves of Mecca^ they kept up there the fame form 
of government that before had prevailed 

Besides the kingdoms that have been already taken no- 
tice of, there were fome other tribes, which in latter times 
had princes of their own, and formed ftates of Icfi'cr note. 

The tribe of Kenda in particular had feveral kings, of which 
the three following were the principal ® ; 

1. Ho JR, furnamed Acelo'l Morar^ i. e. the eater of Mo Hojr. 
rar, a fruit of a bitter tafl:e, on which camels feed. That 
furname was given him by his wife, who had an averfion to 
him, becaufe his lips were fo contrafled, that they did not 
cover his teeth \ which made him rcfemblc a camel, when 
brouzing upon the aforefaid (hrub. Kenda^ from whom the 
tribe deduced its name, was alfo called Thaur. Ahulfeda af- 
ferts, that before the time of Hojr the people of Kenda were 
without any kind of government, from whence many incon- 
veniences enfued ; which induced, them to choofe him for their 
king P. 

2. Amru, the Ton of Hojry furnamed Al Makfur^ i, c, Amru. 
contracted or confined^ becaufe he did not attempt to extend 

the dominions left him by his father q. 

3. Al Hareth, the fon of Amru^ was hy'Khofru Kobad Ha- 

elevated to the throne of and depofed by Anujtnrwan^ rcth/ 

for the reafoiis already mentioned. He endeavoured lo avoid 

his enemies by flying to Diyar Calhy where he died, but in 
what manner we are not told. Al Hareth placed his fon 
Hojr over the Ban! Afady and his other fons over other tribes. 

Hojr was the father of Amrio^l Kais^ a celebrated poet. The 
Batitt Afad endeavouring to take off Hojr by treachery, he 
treated them with great rigour and fever ity ; which occa- 
fioned bis meeting with a violent death. Ainrio'I Kaisy being 
apprifed of this, affeinblcd a body of forces out of the tnlits 
of Beer and Taglaby with which *110 defeated the Bani Afad. 

But afterwards, his troops being difperfed through the (ear of 
Al Mondary he found himfclf obliged to fly to the Romans^ 

" PococKius, ubi fupra, p. 42. 50. 342. Ecchelens. hift. 

Arab. p. i. c, 3. Portal. Fidei, lib. iv. confid. z. Abulfeda. 

Vide etiam Pr ID. life of Mahom. p. 2, 3, 4. “ Pocock. 

ubi fup. p. 79, 80, r Abulfeda. Al-Jauharius. Al- 

FlRAU2AiADIU.'., ^ PoCOCKiVS, ubl fupia, p. 79. 

in 
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in order to implore their prote<Etion, and died in his return 
home near Ancyra, Some authors fay, that Cafar gave him 
a poifoned garment, which was the caufe of his death \ but 
Abulfeda looks upon this as a downright fable, meriting no 
regard. the kings of Kenda here mentioned we find one 
ELn Ommil' Koiam added by At Firanzabadius r. 

I'hi- following princes alfo deferve a place here : 

I. ZonAiR, Eiinoi. Habar, who prefided over the 
Zohair, tribe of JC'Irdj, and, by reafon of his wonderful fagacity, was 
furnaini'd the IViJ'e. He attained to a very old age, and died 
at laft covered with glorv. He invaded the Bani Gatfan 
with a powerful army, becaufe they pretended to build a 
temple in oppofition to xhtCanba^ and entered into an alliance 
with dbrabah at AJtjrajn^ ftilcd Majier of the elephant, Not- 
withfiandiiig what has been fiid of him here, fome authors 
intimate, that he came to his end by exceflivc drinking s. 
Colaib. 2. C01.AIR Ebn Rariah governed the Bani Maad^ the 
Saraceni Maadeni of Procopius \ and was fo pioiid, that he 
would noi fuifcT any one to hunt in his neighbourhood, nor 
any camels to be watered with his, nor any fire to be lighted 
near that wliicli he himfclf ufed. He was at latt (lain by 
one feiJpiSj for ftic^oting a camel named Sarab^ that he found 
grazing on a prohibited fpot of ground. This camel be- 
longed to an ylrah^ who had been entertained by Bafus^ a 
rear relution ('f yalfas. The murder of Ebn Rabiah occa- 
fioned a forty years war 5 wh *nce came the Arab proverbs : 
A worfe cme'i than Sarah ; More omiu'ius than Bafus. It may 
not be improper here to obicjve, that the kings and chiefs of 
the Arabs genera' ly forbad others to bring their flocks upon 
thofe places and paftures which th-^y chofe for theuifelves. 
In onier to nf' .rtaiii the limits of tlvd'e p.dfurcs, when they 
came to a fiuiirul valley or phsiii, they caulod .1 dtjg to baik, 
and the »ole txti nt of groand over which he could be heard, 
they appropriated to thcmfclvts ^ (F). 

^ ABuirjiiiA in vit. Anufliirwan, & alib. Al-Firauzaba- 
Dius apud Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. 80. ut 8c ipfc Pocock. ibid, 
s Poc ubi fupra, p. 81. ' pRoeoi'. dc bell. Perf. c. 19, 20. 

Al-Jauhar. A’ -Firauzab au. Ebno’i. Athir. Pocockius in 
not. ad carmen I'ograi, p. So. & ubi fup. p. 82. 

(F) Thonp.h the flocks and this cuftom, and did not permit 
herds of inl'erior people were a fpot of ground to be confined 
abfolutcly prohibited coming into to the ufe of any particular ani- 
that fpot of ground which was mah, except horfes that had 
looked upon as the property of ierved in wars carried on for the 
the prince, yet his flocks and propagation of his religion, or 
herds might go into any of their camels confecrated to, and feC 
pallures. Mohammed abolifhcd apart for, facred ufes (6). 

(6) Pqc, Kct, in carmen 'lograi, p. 81. £3? not, ad jpec, biji, Arab, p, 333. 

3. Mo- 
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3. Mohalhel Ebn Rabiah, brother to Colalb^ formed Mohalhel. 
an army out of the families of Taglab^ with which he carried 

on a long and bloody war, as hinted above, with thofe of 
Becr^ in order to revenge his brother’s death 

4. Zohair Ebs Jodaimah, who received a certain toll Zohair. 
or tribute from the Arabs that frequented the celebrated fair 

of Ocadh above-mentioned, was aflafEnated by one Khaled^ 
who afterwards fled to At Nooman king of Hira, That prince 
took him under his protedlion ; however, he was privately 
murdered by one Al Hareth^ who had purfued him, which 
occafloned long and bloody broils 

5. Kais, the fon of Zshatr Ebn Johamab^ had two fa- Kais. 
anous horfes called Dahes and Gabrab^ which ran with two 
others, upon a challenge, belonging to one Hadifa^ for a 
prize of an hundred Ciiniels. 'rhis event gave rife to that 
bloody war called by the Arab hiftorians the war of Dahes 
and Gabrahy which continued, without intermiflion, forty 
years. King A^/j, in order to atone for fo great an eftufion 

of blood, is laid to have embraced the Chiiilian religion, and 
even entered upon the rnonaflic ftate 

Thus have we gone through the hiftory of the antient 
Arabs before Mohammed^ as far as it can be colle^lcd from the 
moft noted of the Arab hiftorians. JJut, in order to render 
that branch of this work we arc n«w upon the more complete, 
we fliall give a brief account of the principal tranfaflions the 
antient Arabs were concerned in with the Egyptians^ Perftans^ 

Greeks^ and RomnnSj extravSted from the molt approved wri- 
ters of the tw'o laft nations. , ^ 

According to Diodorus Siculus, Sefojlns, that is, as Arabs 
Jofephus and Sir Tfaac Nauton will have it, Scfac, in his fa- never^ at 
ther’s life-time, fubdueJ However, that l\iQ Arabs 

were never thoroughly fubjugated, nor even long paid any 
fort of homage to the kings of Egypt ^ appears from hence, 
that, according to the fame author, Scfac hiinfclf was obliged to the 
to draw a line from IlcliopoHs to Pelujium, in order to fecure 
Egypt from the excurhons of the Arabs and Syrians, The 
€cenite Arabs contiguou'» to Paltvjline and Syria, therefore, 
zt leaft, mull have been independent on that prince. Nor 
indeed can it be inferred from Diodorus, that he ever ti%- 
verfed Arabia Felix, though he Tiad a fleet of four hundred 
fail upon the Red Sea •, but only coafted it, or at fartheft feized 
upon fome of its maritim provinces in his voyage to India, 

As the word Arabia fomctinies denotes only Arabia Defcrta^ 
at other times Arabia Peircea, and fometimes Arabia Felix^ 
or a part of that country, in the Greek and Latin authors, 
it can by no means be inferred from any of them, that the 
lirhole peninfuU of the Arabs ever was, at Icaft for any confi- 
' Foe. abi fup- p. %z. ^ Idem ibid. ^ idem ibid. p. 8i. 
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derable time, in a ftate of fervitude to the Egyptians^ Bat . 
the contrary feems to appear, even from Diodorus , Siculus 
himfelf, who gives us the moft pompous account of the coii- 
quefts of Sejojtris and Sefac 

Neither We learn from the fame author, that neither the Jjjy* 
theMedes, rians, Aledes^ nor Perftans^ could ever get any confiderable 
Perfians, footing among them. The Perftan monarchs indeed, were 
nor Affy- friends, and fo far refpetted by them, as to have an 
xxzm^cQuli annual prefent of frankinceiifc : yet they could never make 
over get tributary, and were fo far from being their maflers, that 

Any confi^ Ca7?ihyfes^ Oil his expedition againtt Egypt, was obliged to 
^rabe through their territoiies. This we 

Herodotus j nor does any other antient author^ 
^ ^bat we know of, contradi£l him herein 
^beyyjere When Alexander the Great had fubdued the Perjian em 
pjj.g^ notwithftanding his exorbitant power, the Arabians had 
exan- apprehenfion of him, that they alone, of all the 

neighbouring nations, fent no embaffadors to him, either firlj 
or laft i which, with a defirc of polfeifing fo rich a country 
as that they inhabited, made him form a defign againft them $ 
and, had he not died before he could put it in execution, 
this people might poliibly have convinced him, that he wa$ 
not invincible. The happinefs of its climate, audits great 
fertility, as well as riches, induced him ro attempt the con* 
queft of Arabia, in order to fix there hi) royal feat, after his 
return from his Indian expedition. But, according to Strabo^ 
he hud another motive likewife to this Inzardous undertaking: 
for, being informed, that tl )2 Arabs had only two divinities, 
Jupiter and Bacchus, whom they worfhiped, becaufc they 
fuppli-d them with all ih g'od things they enjoyed, he was 
likewife defirous, that they ihould tilccm him as their third 
deity ; and, in order to defer ve this, he pr»'pofed lirft to con- 
quer them, and then to leave them in the lull pofTeilion of 
(heir antient liberty and independ.-ncy ; which he believed 
would merit divine honours as much as the greattli benefa£lion. 
Full, therefore, of this febeme, he fitted out a powerful flset, 
compofed of fhips built in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Babylonia.,^ 
t9 favour the operations of the land-forces. But death put 
an end to this, as well asal| the other towering proje£ls ‘o| 
that ambitious prince a. ’ 

Arabs Antigonus, after the reduftion of Syria and Phoenicia;^ 
cut in advanced into that part of Arabia bordering upon thofe coun- 
pieces a tries, having entertained a notion, that the Arabs were not 

hdy of favourably difpofed towards him. However, he did not for- 

7 Dion. Sic. 1 . i. Joseph, in antiquit. Newt, in chronol 
aliique feript. plurim. paff. » Diod. Sic. lib. ii. p. 131. Hii-. 
VoDOT. lib. iii. c. 91. 97. * Strab. 1 . xvi. Arrian. 161. 

e mallv 
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mally invade thein> but detached Athtnaus^ one of his cap- troops fmi 
tains, with a body of four thoufand foot, and fix hundred againfi 
horfe, to ravage and lay wafte the territories of the Naha- ^hem fy 
ibsaans. That general marched to Piira without oppofition, Antigo^ 
which finding in no pofture of defence, the Nahathaansy tiien 
under no apprehenfion of an enemy, being gone to a neigh- 
bouring fair, and having left only tneir wives, children, fick, 
and aged, in Petray with an inconfiderable garifon, he feized 
upon it, put to the fword, or took priibners, all the foldiers 
found therein, and carried off a booty of five hundred talents 
of filver, together with a vaft quantity of frankincenfe and 
myrrh. However, this advantage was owing rather to expe- 
dition and furprize, than the valour of his troops, he having 
traverfed two thoufand two hundred ftadia in thrice twenty- 
four hours, and they not being apprifed of his delign } fo that 
no difpohtions could polfibly be made by them for giving him 
nproper reception. But the^^r^r^x, receiving intelligence of what 
had happened, left the fair, and, having affembled a coniidcrable 
body of troops, purfued the Greeks with great celerity. They 
found them afleep about two hundred fiadia from Petray with- 
out any guards polled to apprife ciiem of any impending dan- 
ger, not imagining it pofiible for the Arabs to come up with 
them fo foon. Whereupon they tell upon them, and de- 
ftroyed the whole detachment, except fifty horfe, that made 
their efcape to Antigonusy and brought him the melancholy 
advice of the blow he had received 

However, xha Nabathaansy dreading the refentment of 
AntigonuSy fent a letter to him \yrittcn in the Syriac charadler, 
to complain of Athenausy and to excufe what had happened, 

That prince, finding it inipoffiblc to deal with men inhabiting 
adefert by pure force, diflemblcd his refcntinent, and 
owned the orders he had given AthenauSy telling their 
fadors, that he was well ferved for his unjuft invafion of their fyece/s. 
country. This gave great fatislaciiun to the Arabsy though,'^ 
in order to fecure themfelves againft any unforefeen event, 
they ereded watch-towers to give notice of an approaching 
enemy, and took care always to have ready a body of troops 
to repel any fudden iiKurfion. AntigonuSy finding them upon 
their guard, for fome time continued in a ftate of friendfliip 
with them ; but at laft imagining, that a fair opportunity of 
revenging the late difgrace offered, he fent his fon Demetrius^ 
with a choice detachment of four thoufand foot, and as many 
norfe, to chaftize them for it. But the watch-towers above- 

^ Dior. Sic. I. xiir. 
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at Leucocome^ a ftranc:e diftcmpcr, th:t chstfly afFcdled the 
moiitli and thighs of the patient, made great havock in his 
army, which oldigcd him to remain inaebive in that neigh- 
bourl.ond the rcMnaining part of tl)c fumnier, and the follow- 
injT winter. This dlflcn^pcr, according to Dioy firlb feized 
the head, where, if it fetilai, it proved mortal; but if the 
humour occafioiiing it retired into the thighs, the patient re- 
covcieJ. Early in tl’.c fpring. Callus^ moving out of his 
winter-quarters, advanced to the frontiers of IJiniy where he 
met with a moll kind reception from Harcihy or, as Strabo 
iiames Iiim, Jrefasy a near relation of Abd JFaddy or OhodaSy 
king of the Nabatheransy his ally. After a fhort ftay there, 
he |>ut Inmfelf again in motion ; and, on his march, defeated 
a numerous body of Arabs ^ who met him upon the banks of a 
river, with an intention to difputc his palfage. He then made 
himfLlf matter r)f fevLivd conlider.ddc places without oppofi- 
lion, and penetrated as far as A'larfyabfVy a city of the R/ja-- 
7namtcSy governed hy a petty prince named IlcfaruSy or Al 
Afat'y wiiich he bettegeJ incttcdtually ; being obliged to drop 
that enterprize for v/:’nt of Avater. In the mean lime, finding 
his men carried oiF daily in great numbers, by various diftem- 
pers proceeding from the heat of the climate, the infalubrity 
of the air, water, and herbs of the C(niutry, he thoujglit it 
advifeable to march hack into the country of the Nahathaansy 
and from thence purfue his route into Accordingly he 

fet out on his iniirch Iiomeward ; and, by the affiftance of more 
faithful guides, reached the city of JSlegrOy one of Obodas^fi 
maritim towns, by the road of AnagrariUy ChoalUiy Malothoy 
See. in fixty d'avs. I fere he embarked his troops, and, crofiing 
the A/ ab/a/7 f^ulpby landed at Afvo.s Hor?mtSy on the Egypeian 
fide ; from whence he led back tbc poor remains of his army 
to Alexandria. 'I'he bad fuccefs (I alius met with on this oc- 
cafion ouglit to be attributed chiefly to the treachery of Sy/- 
latiSy whofc viev/, in the total dcftrinSbion of the Roman zxmyy 
feems to have been the r.cquifition of fomc of the Roman ter- 
ritories for his matter Obodas. 'Fhis is tlic more probable, as 
that prince concurred with his chief minifter, by not fupport- 
ing Gali’us. ]Je that as it will, the Roman general difeovered 
the perfidy of Sylleeus before his return out of Arabia \ but, for 
fome political rcafons, he thought proper then to diflemble his 
refentment. However, after his arrival in Egypty he fent 
the traitor to Romey where, for this and other enormous 
crimes, he had his head ftruck off by the emperor’s order. 
Wemuft not omit obferving, that Gallus {pent two years in 
this unfortunate expedition 

** Strab. ubifupra. Plin. 1 . vi. c. aS. Dio, 1 . liii. p. 516, 
feq. ad aim. U. C, 730. -See alfo vol.xiii. p,496, 497, 498. 

From 
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From this time to the reign of Trajan j we hear little of The Ro- 
Arabia ; but the eighth year of that reign was famous for the man 
intire reduction of Arabia Petraa by Aulus Cornelius Palma^ 
governor of Syria^ according to Z)/^. Eufebius relates,. i!tvaxf:^l/b 
the inhabitants of Petra and- Bojlra computed their time from/*''^ 
this year, in which their country was firft annexed to the Ro~ 
man empire. Nay, Arrian^ Eutropius^ Lucian^ and Dio^ Arabia 
intimate, that Trajan conquered Arabia Felixj which Teems 
to be confirmed by Tome medals coined after the fourteenth 
year of his reign ; and meditated the conqueft of India. But 
all this was grofs flattery, meriting not the lead: regard, as 
will appear from the reception the Hagarenes gave him, when 
he marched againft them about fix years after the period above- 
mentioned. This, which happened in the laft year of Trajan j 
is a convincing proof, that he never was mafter of Arabia 
Petraa^ much lefs Arabia Felixy notwithftanding the mean 
adulation of his coins, orators, and hiftorians 8. 

Trajan, receiving intelligence, that the Hagarenes had That em- 
declared war againft him, marched from Ctefiphon into their peror is 
territories with a powerful army, and laid fiegeto their cecpx- forced to 
tal city. As it was fituated on the top of an high and fteep retire out 
mountain, furrounded with ftrong walls, feated in a barren of Arabia, 
country, and defended by a numerous garifon, could 

not reduce it, though he made •a breach in the wall. The 
emperor narrowly efcaped being killed in one of the attacks \ 
for, having laid afide the enfigns of his dignity, that he might 
not be known, he headed his men in perion : but the enemy 
difeovering him, notwithftandjng that difguife, by his grey 
hairs, and majeftic air, aimed chiefly at him* wounded his 
horfe, and killed an horfeman by his fide. Befidcs, as often 
as the Romans advanced to the attack, they were driven back 
by violent ftorms of wind, rain, and hail, and dreadful flalhes 
of lightning. The apparitions of rainbows likcwife dazzled 
and frightened them in an extraordinary meafure. And at the 
fame time they were in a ftrange manner infefled in their 
camp by fwarms of flies ; fo that Trajan was in the end ob- 
liged to ralfe the fiege, and retire. 'Fhc Romans, therefore, 
were never abfolute matters of even Arabia Petraa, whatev er 
homage they might have received from the Arabs of iliat 
country. Neither are their coftis, an evidence of good au- 
thority in fomc points, to be relied on in the prefent cafe, as 

s Dio, I.lxviii. p. 777. Euseb. in chron. p. 206. Arrian, in 
peripl. Mar. Erythr. p. 6, 8, 46. Francisc. Mediobarb. Birac. 
jp. 1 1 6. Occo, p. 215. Fest. inbreviar. p. 55*. Eutrof. in Tra- 
jan. Lucian, philop. Secalfo vol. xv. p. 1^0. 
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will more fiilly appear from an obfervation already made to- 
wards the clofe of the hlftory of the Ethiopians K 
jfsisSc- About ei^iy years after, the emperor Severusj being 
verus, af- greatly incenied againft the Arabs bordering on Syria^ for af- 
or ^ig^^y laid nege to Atra their capital, with a formidable 

army, and a vaft train of military engines invented by PrifeuSy 
ally laid celebrated mechanic of his age. He puflied on the 

incredible vigour, not being able to bear, that of all 
nations the Hagarenes onl^ (hould flrand out ftill againft the 
Romans. Being repulfed in the firft attack with great llaugli- 
ter, he ordered a fecond to be made. Then he might have 
carried the place, but chofe rather to found a retreat, hoping, 
by this means, to induce the Arabs to fue for peace ; which he 
was determined not to grant, except they would difirover their 
hidden treafures, fuppofed to be confecrated to the Sun. But 
for a whole day they made not the lead overture. In the mean 
time the ardour of his troops cooled to fuch a degree, that the 
Europeans refufed to begin another afl’ault, and the Syrians 
were repulfed in one that thev made. This fo chagrined the 
emperor, that, when one ot his officers reprefented to him, 
that he would engage to dorm the place with five hundred and 
fifty European f< 3 diers, he replied. But where Jhall I find fo 
many ? God, fays the hidorian, preferved the town by the 
backwardnefs of the emperor one day^ and by that of bis troops the 
next. He was, therefore, obliged to raife the fiege, and re- 
tire, with great precipitation, into his own dominions 
Shore ac- . Fhom this time to the birth of Mohammedy We find not 
eount of many particulars of moment related of the Arabs in general, or 
Arabs laracenSy the mod noted people of them, in particular, 

to the time by the Greek and Latin hidorians. The Saracens j however, 
of Mo- we are told, ravaged Mefopotamia in the time of the emperor 
hammed. Conjlantiusy and joined the Perfians againd fulian. I'hat 
prince, it feems, and fome of his predccellbrs, had paid the 
Saracens a penfion, that they might have a body of troops al- 
ways on foot for the fervice of the Romans. But this he took 
into his head afterwards to difeontinue ; and, when they fent 
deputies to complain of this treatment, Julian told them, that 
a warlike prince had Jleely but no gold : which they refenting, 
Wfcnt over to the Perftany and ever after continued faithful to 
liim. Maviay queen of thfe SaracenSy fent a body of her 
troops to the afiidance of the Romans againd the Gothsy who, 
after the defeat and death of Valensy by their vigorous Tallies, 
forced thofe barbarians to retire from before Co^antinopUy 

^ Idat. & Cassiodor. in Fad. Dio, ubi fupra, p. 785. &lib. 
Ixxv. p. 854. Herodxan. 1 . iii. p. 528. See alfo voL xv. p. 14a. 
< Dio, p. 94S. Heroihan. 1 . iii. Buses, chron. Spartian. in 
Sever. CoLTz. p. 84. Sccvol. xv. p-303. 
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which, metropolis they had. befieged. About die year of the 
Chriftian aera4Xi. they committ^ great diforders on the fron- 
tiers of Egypt j Palajitne. Phoenicia^ and Syria ; but foon re- 
tired of their own accord. In the reign of Theodo/tus^ Ala- 
mutuhruT^ or AlMondar^ with a numerous army, aflifted the 
Perjfans that prince ; but the greateft part of his men, 

being- fened with an unaccountable panic, threw themfelves 
headlong into the Euphrates^ where, to the number of an 
hundred thoufand, they are (aid to have perifhed. A. D. 452. 
the Saramt^ Nubianr^ and Blemmyesy broke into the Reman 
empire $ but were overthrown by the troops of the emperor 
Marciany and forced to fue for peace ; which the emperor 
granted them upon terms, highly advantageous to the empire, 
in the beginning of the fixth centuiy, a prince of the Mmdar 
family, who was a renowned warrior, did incredible damage 
to the Ramansy as we learn from Procopius. He fo harafTed 
them ibr a great number of years, by ravaging all their terri- 
tories from the borders of Egypt to the confines of Mifopetamiay, 
killing vafl numbers of their fubje£ls, and exacting immenfe 
fumsfor the redemption of others taken prifoners, that, toufe 
Proesptsifs expreffion, he brought them quite down upon 
their knees. He flew from Egypt to Mefepotamia like light- 
ning, being fo quick in his incurfions, that the Roman troops 
fcarce ever began their march to put a ftop to his depredations, 
before he bad brought his plunder home. He generally de- 
feated the Romansy when he found himfclf obliged to come to 
an engagement with tliem. In one adlion he made a whole 
Roman corps prifoners, with their general DemoJlratuSy the 
brother of Rufinusy and ^ohn the fon of Lucas ;*for whofe ran- 
fom he had an immenfe fum of money paid him. Being at the. 
head of all the Saracens bordering upon the Perjian dominions, 
and capable of making an irruption into which of the neighs 
bouring Roman provinces he picafed, he was one of the moft 
formidable enemies the Romans had. None of their generals, 
nor any of the Arab phylarchs in their intcreft, could ever 
make head againft him. yujliftian/ia order to annoy him, ven- 
cd an Arab prince with the regal dignity, thinking this would 
enable him to pulh on the war with greater vigour againfl: 
Alamundarus ; for fo Procopius calls him. However, Al Jl^n- 
dar was vi£l;orious in every engagement with Aretasy either 
vanquilhing him by downright force, or prevailing upon him' 
to toray the Romans. In fine, this prince, with Azarethet 
the Perfian general, defeated the renowned BelifariuSy and 
fcattered terror where-ever he came. The difpute he had 
with Aretasy who pleaded the caufe of the Romans^ about a 
territory called Strata^ our readers will find related in Proco- 
pius. out as the rapid conqu^s of the Saracensy and the 
principal tranfadions they were concerned in, happened after 
^ F f 3 the 
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the death of Mohammed^ we Iball referve what we have to fay 
of that warlike nation» dll we come to the modern hiftory of 
ArabiaK 

Aiabia That Arabia^ after the introduftion of Chriftiani^, was 
famous for famous for herefles^ has been already obferved. The Hamja^ \ 
be^fies were infeded with the Arian herefv, in the reign of the 

“ ^ emperor Conjlantius^ as we learn from Theophilus Indus in 
Some Chriftians of this nation believed^ that the 
Cbr'^ • foul died with the body, and was to be raifed again with it at 
the laft day. Thefe Origen is faid to have convinced. The 
herefies of Ebton^ Beryllus^ the Nazaraans^ and CelljridianSf . 
were alfo broached^ or at leaft propagated, among the Arabs. 
The Collyridians were fo denominated from a fort of twifted 
cake called collyrisj which they offered to the virgin Mary^ 
whom they worlhiped as God. Other feds likewife there 
were within the borders of Arabia^ who took refuge there > 
from the proferiptions of the imperial edids \ feveral of whofe 
notions Mohammed incorporated with his reli^on, as will 
hereafter be fhewn K 

Many The JetvSj though an inconfiderable and defpifed people 
Jews con- m other parts of the world, were very powerful in Arabia^ 
nfcrteciby thither they fled from the deftrudion of Jeru/alem^ as .well. 

as the great havock made amongft them by the emperor Ba^ 
to brought over fevetal tribes to their religion.' The 

anty. Jews of Hawyar^ we are told, not far from the time of Dhu 
Notvds above-mentioned, challenged fome neighbouring Chri- 
ftians to a public difputation, which was held fub dio three 
days, before the king and his nobility, and the people. The 
difputants wer^ Gregentiusy biflhop of Tephra^ or Dhafar^ for 
the Chriftians, and Herbanus for the Jews. On the third 
day, Herbanus j to end the difputc, demanded, that Jefus of 
Nazareth^ if he were really living, and in heaven, and could 
hear the prayers of his worlhipers, Ihould appear from 
heaven in their fight, and they would then believe on him ; 
th ^ Jews crying out, with one voice. Shew us your Chrift^ 
flu ! and we will become Cbrijiians. Whereupon, after a tcB- 
rible ftorm of thunder and lightning, Jefus Chriji appeared in 
the air, furrounded with rays of ^ory, walking on a purple 
cloud, having a fword in his hand, and an ineftimable diadem 

c 

fc Ammian. Marcell. 1 . xiv, xxv, & xxix. Socrat. p. 357-- 
360. Evacr. 1 . ii. c, 5. p. 295. Procop. de bell. Perf. Ub. i. p. 49, 
50, 5 »-S 4 » 55-88. See voi.xvi.p. 178, 257, 355 . 5 * 9 > 530, 57 o- 
^ SuLPiT. Sever, in hift. facr. p. 112, Sec, Sozom. hift.'eccle- 
fiaft. lib. i. c.. 16, 17. Buses, hift. ecclefiaft. lib. vi. c. 33, Se 37. 
Epiphan. de haeref. lib. i. hseref. 40. ut Sc lib. iii. haereL 75, 70. 
Theoph. Indus apud Philoftorgium, lib. iii. Sale's prelim, difr. 

on 
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on his head ; and fpakc thefe words aver t^c heads of riic af- 
fciiibljr : Behold^ I appear to you hi ymr /, who was cru- 
cified by your fathers, /\ftcr w‘nch the l 1; ud received liiin 
from their fight. 7 'hc Chriflians hereupon cried out. Lord,, 
have mercy upon us f but the Jews were firichcn blind, .and 
recovered not, till they were all baptized »«. 

Dhu Now as, as has been oblervcd, was a JeW, r.nd per- Qf.r.dvfiort 
fecuted all, the Cbriftians particularly, who were not ot his rftbc hi- 
religion. He burnt three iuindrcd and forty Chrifiians in fi^n ft 

city of 'Najranov^)\ Not content with this, he fent ari ein- 
bally to jfJMondary king of Hira^ offering him large funis of 
money, if ^le would perfecutc the Chi i/riaiis throughout his 
dominions. The patriarch of Alexandr a pre/fing Elefiaas 
(E) the Najajhi^ or king of Ethiopia ^ to revenge fuch inhu- 
man cruelty, that prince crofled theftreights o\ Bab^al-Afan- 
dah^ with a fleet of four hundred and twenty- three fail, and ^ 
an army of an liundred and twenty thoufand meu, with whiclv 
he made a defeent in Taman, With thefe forces he overthrew 
Dhu Nowas^ feized upon his kingdom, ami made St. /jrrtas\ 
fon governor of Nnjrdn. 'Fhe ^ihajftncs kept poffeilion of 
this kingdom, till they were cl riven out by Seif the fon of Dhu 
Yazan^ of the tribe of who was, however, himfelf 

“ Grecentius in difput. cum I^crban. Judai. Sc Sale ubi flip., 
p. 22, 23. 

(E) According to fomc of the Ethkpiau armies engaged, Elf 
^jriac writers, Elrfiaas^ or E/cf haas^ according to tile fame aii- 
whom they call king •thors, vowed fc^lemnly to cin- 
of Ethiopia^ undertook an expe- brace the Clinlllan religion, in 
dition againft one D/Njisn, king cafe he wy.s vi£!oiious. The ar- 
of the for maflacring mics then joining battle, Dimicft 

fome Chriifian merchants, that was vanqnilhid and flain, and 
were Romans^ in their paflage .rf/ -t:;, profefled him- 

through Taman into Ethiopia, felf a Chrillian, and placed a 
The king of Hamyar^ we are Chriiiian prince on the throne of 
told, malfacrcd thofe merciiJints, Uamytir. Upon the death of this 
in revenge of the cruelties exer- king, the who were Hill 

cifed on the Je^s^ of whofe very nun.erous there, found 
communion, it feems, he was a means to fix Dim Ko^zvas, uj^on 
member, in the dominions of the ^hat throne, who, at their iiiili - 
Roman emperor. The aforefaid gation, proved a bitter enemy to 
writers add, that Ekjbaas ditfnot the Cliriilians. Tlic particulars 
undertake this expedition out of of his cruel behaviour towards 
a religious motive, but to revenge them are fet forth at large by 
the injury his fubjedls might fuf- Eietaphrafics^ Simeon Bctb-Arj'a- 
tain in point of trade^on this oc- menfis^ and other authors of good* 
cafion. Before the Arab and repute already mentioned (5}. 

( 5 ) Simeon Bub-Arfametif. epijeop. & yean, *p 'de. opud ALJeman, in btLU 

Oiiinta!, vol. K p. 359—383* & 7 !/^ .^ffeman, ibid, 

, r f 4 flain 
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flain by fomc of them that had been left behind. The war of 
the elephant wc have already given our readers an account of ; 
and therefore fliall conclude our hifiory of the antient Arahs^ 
or the time of ignorance^ as' it is called hy the Mohammedans^ 
with the following obfervations : Abd al Motallcb^ the grand- 
father of Mohammed^ was prince or chief of the Koreijh at the 
time the foregoing war happened : Mohammed himfelf was 
born the very year the Ahaffines were overthrown in their ex- 
pedition to Mecca: on this year, A. D. 578. commenced 
theaera of the ehphantj from which the Atabs computed their 
time for twenty years ; and another, called the sera of the un* 
juft war (F), followcjd this, which was finally fuccccded by 
that of tht Hejra " (G). 


" AButTED. hift. gen. Al Gjuzivs in lib. deritib peregrinat. 
rap. 78. AlZamakhshar. Al Beidawi, Jallal. D'Herbblot. 
bibl. Orient. art. Abrahah. Prid. life of MaKom. p. 61, &c. Al 
Kodaius apud Pocockium» ubi fup. p. 172, 173. Sim. Meta- 
PHRASTEs in vit. S. Arct. & Socior. apud Surium, tom. v. p. 943. 
Al. Javhar. Al Firauzabad. AlSharestan. Job. Ludol. 
in comment, ad hift. ^thiop. p. 61, 62, 255, 256. Golxi not. ad 
Alfragan. p. 54. alliq; au^or. fupra laudac. 


(F) This was called the ui/juf 
and impious *war^ becaufe the 
principal aftions of it happened 
benvi^t the Kais Allan and the 
Kfne'py two powerful Arabian 
tribes, in the facred months 
above-mentioned’. T'hefc iacred 
months were Moharrani, Rajeb, 
Dulkaadcff and Didhaga, In tliem 
all a^s of hollility aniongH the 
jarring tribes, how \ iolcat fuever 
their refentment might be, ia- 
tircly ceafed. They then laid 
afide all weapons of war, and 
converi'ed together in the moll 
friendly manner. Nay, if an 
Arab met with the perfon that 
haddtill^d his father or brother, 
he could not eft'er any violence 
to him. The Hejra did not take 
place, till it was agreed upon* id 


the khalifate of Omar, that the 
Arabs ihould fuppute their time 
from thence (6). 

(( 5 ) Several remarkable events 
fupplied the Arabs with epochs 
before the Hjra, to wit, the in- 
vafion and reau<fcion of Taman hy 
tl:e Ah( JJincs ; the expulfion of 
tho AmaUkitts, by the family of 
Jorhasn, from the territory of 
Mrcca ; the battle of Ebn Wayel ; 
the wars called A/ Bafus and 
Dahesi the inundation of Al 
Arem ; the fire Derar, which ap- 
peared in a itony diftrift of the 
kingdom of Taman, &c. The 
people of Taman, however, for 
the moil part, fupputed their time 
according to the reigns of their 
kings (7j. 


( 6 ) Ci^liinoU ad A ffrazon, p, 54 . Al Jauhar, Al Firauxnbad. Al Sbarepan^ 
A* s^'idoi'iSy & i*li j'ltpra^p *74* Rodaius apud Pocook* 

ubijitprj, f. J77, X73, 174. :tii> tpjt thid, HJi ^ S^dslf, ubi fup. 
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ne Hfjtory cf Kicc. 

C H,A P. XXIII. 

^btHifiory of the Empires of Nice andTrsipeuond^Jrom 
their Foundation^ the former by Theodore Lafearis, 
and the latter by the Comneni, to their final Aboli- 
tion^ the one by Michael Palaeologus, the other by 
Mohammed the Great* 

T hese are the two laft empires we have left to men- 
tion on the other fide the Mediterranean^^ and before 
we repafs into Europe. We have given them the laft 
place, and have joined them in the fame chapter, as they were 
of the moderneft date, fmallcft extent, and (horteft duration, 
of any of thofe we have had occafion to fpeak of, either in Afia 
or Africa^ that are now extincl ; and as they were both dif- 
membered from the Greek empire about the fame time, that A. C 
is, foon after the taking of its great metropolis by the Latins^ izo4. 
mentioned in a former volume That of Nice was founded 
^y'TI)eodore Lafearisy and that of Trapezond by David and 
Alexius Comnenuty whilft Baldwin reigned at CjuJlantinopU. 

As for the Vandalsy and their kingdom in Africa^ it made fo 
fmall and Ihort a figure, and we Know fo little of its extent, 
and other particular.*^, that it is not worth wl)ile making a fepa- 
rate article of if, and will be belt referred to a fubibqucnt vo- 
lume ai.d chapter. Sec hereafter^ look iv. chap. 3. 

The Empire and Emperors of Nice. 

I. EODORE LdSCARISy fon-in-law to the ty- Theodore 
rant Alexius AngchiSy having liappily efcaped out of Cen- Lafearis 
JlantimpUy and fled into Bitbyniay was there received with founds the 
fuch demonftrations of joy by the inhabitants, that he foon empire of 
made hinifclf niaftcr of Phrygia^ M)ftay Lydiay and lonhy Nice, 
from the Mecander to the Black or Euxiue Sea, Thefe he 
erefled into an empire, and fixed his imperial rciidence in the 
fiimous city of Niccy from which this new empire took fts 
name ft was not long, however, before he faw hiinfclf 
invaded by two powerful enemies, his father-in-law, and fa- 
tbatines fultan of Iconiumy his old friend and ally, whom he 
called to his aifiliance againft the new emperor. 'I'hcy iharch- 
cd accordingly againft him, with an army of twenty thoufand 
men, and laid fiege to the city of Aniiochy on the Meander y 
the then boundary of this new empire on that fulc. Lafearisy 
though he could then muftcr but two thoufand men, was yet 

» See Yol. xvii. p. 172, & fcq. * Nicfix. in Edd. c. i, &req. 

forc^ 
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Defeats forced to marcli to the relief of that place, left its falling into 
Angelas^ their hands flioiild open them a way to the heart of his domi- 
nions. They were furprifed to find him come fo fuddcmly, 
lurks. anj handful of men, againft them; butfuch was 

his valoitr, and that of his troops, cfpecially of eight hundred . 
of his Italians^ that lie gave tlic enemy a fignal overthrow. 
Kut his Greeks being fonicwhat intimidated at the fight of the 
fuperior enemy, the fultan, thinking that a proper time to re* 
3iew the onfet, fell fuddcnly upon them; and, having fiiigled 
Lafearh out, threw him off his horfe at the firft blow. Laf 
cans foon recovered himfelf, unhorfed his competitor, ftruck 
off his he ld, and, fixing it on the point of a lance, threw the ^ 
enemy into fach a panic, that they betook themfelves to flight. 
MexiuSy the author of this war, was taken prifoner, and car- 
ried in triumph to Nice^ where he ended his days in a mo- 
naftery, where Lufcaris had confined him. I'he Turks were 
foon after glad to accept of fuch a peace as he was pleafed to 
grant to them ; and another being concluded between him 
and Henry the brother and fuccclfor of Baldwin^ he was then 
at full leifure to feciire his new-founded empire to himfelf and 
fucceflbrs, which he did v.'ith vaft fuccefs and bravery, both 
againft the Turks and Latins ^ during the fpacc of eighteen 
years 

His death At his death he left onl^j a Ton, then an infant, and three 
and fuc- daughters, the cldcft of whom, named Irene^ he had married 

eejfor, to tlic brave fohn Ducas^ fiirnaiiicd Vataces^ to whom he be- 
queathed liis new monarchy, tho* he had two brothers ; to 
wit, Alexius and Angelus^ whom it might be expefted he 
would have ciftrufted with the' care of his fon and empire : but 
he feems to have been more intent on ftrengthening and in- 
larging the latter, than to fccurc it to his ncareft kindred ; and 
accordingly named his fon-in-law his fucceffor, as the moft 
capable of anfwcring his defign : and fuch he really proved. 
Tohn John Due as was accordingly crowned atMtv by Ma^ 

Ducas vuel the great patriarch, and provcti no lefs brave and fuccefs- 
crvwned ful than his prcdcceflbr. We have formerly haJ occafion«to 
mferor. meniion his great fuccefs againft the Turks, and efpecially the 
A. C. Latins, \\ hoin he defeated in fcveral batile«, and from whom 
12 2^. took a confiderablc number of places, which we fliall for- 
bear repeating here He died, after a glorious reign of thirty- 
three years, in t’lc fixtV'fccond of his age, after having ex- 
rendeo his conquefls, not only in Afia, but in Europe, and even 
almoft to the gates of ConJlanlimpU\ and was fucccedcd by 
his foil, 

Nickt. in Bald. c. ii. ad fm. See vol.xvis. p. 173, &fcq. 

Ibid. p. 175, k fcq. Vide & Geor. Acrof. lib. i. c. 2. 

3. T»£0- 
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3. Theodore Lascaris, who, during I'.is Ihort re;p;n, Theodore 
was likewife very fuccefsful againft the Bulgarians^ and the Lafcaris 
defpot of Epirus^ as we Jhave formerly feen *. One great croivned. 
overfight this prince was guilty of, was, the recalling the trai- E. C. 
tor Michael Palaologus^ who was gone from him over to the *225. 
Turksj and reftoring him to his former dignity j f<jr that gave 

him an opportunity of depriving his fon of the empire, as we 
fhall foon fee. Theodore died in tlic third year of his reign, 
and was fucceeded by his fon, 

4 . John Lascaris, then about nine years of age; for John Laf-* 
which rcafon his father committed him, and the care of the caris 
empire, to Arfentus the then patriarch of Ntce^ and to the crooned, 
famed Muzalo^ a perfon indeed of mean extradf, but of great -A. C. 
merit and fidelity, and defervedly raifed to the higheft polls in *^ 5 ®- 
the empire. For this, Mn%ah incurred the envy of the 
nobles, who, notwithftanding the folemn oath which he had Muzalo 
obliged them to take to the young prince, rulhed with their ajfajjinat^ 
fwords drawn upon that brave minifter, on the very day and ^d. 
place where the funeral obfcquics of the deccafed monarch 

were performed ; and, in the midfl: of the divine fcrvice, di- 
fpatched him at the foot of the altar, to which he had fled for 
fandluary. It is not improbable, that the treacherous Palao* 
logus had the greateft hand in the contriving and condudling of 
thisWaffination, as it was the moil likely means to open him 
the way to the feizing on the imperial dignity, which he never 
mull have fo mucli^s aimed at, whilll the young prince was 
under the care of fo brave and worthy a guardian. However Palaiolo- 
that be, Muzalo was no fooncr difpatched out of his way, but gas cbo/cn 
the traitor caufed himfclf to be chofen to fucceed him in the proteQor^ • 
guardianfliip of the young emperor, and to be declared pro- 
tcdlor of the empire, without the Icaft notice or regard to the 
patriarcli, who, tho* no confummate flatefman, was yet a 
perfon of fingular learning and merit. 

His new dignity was loon after iignalized with a complete 
overthrow, which his brother fohn gave to the defpot oiEpi^ 
rus^ who had then invaded the provinces of Thrace and Alace- 
don. The news of this adlion no fooner reached Magnefta^ His 
the place where the new protedlor thenrefided, but he was fa- treachery 
luted emperor by a number of his creatures, both of the nob^ and Jrea- 
lity and populace. For this the worthy patriarch threatened 
to excommunicate him, and all his adherents ; and Palaologus ^ C- 
found^ no better expedient to ward off the blow, than by bind- * 259. 
ing himfelf under a folcmn oath to refign the empire to the 
young prince, as (bon as he came to be of age. I'his having 
tor the prefent fatisfied the too credulous prelate, he was eafily 
perfuaded to crown him emperor. As wc are no further con- 

e I^icET. in Bald. c. I2; & feq. See before, ibid. p. 178, &feq. 

cerned 
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cerncd with any particulars of that ufurper’s reign, than as they 
nl ite to the Nicean empire^ to which he now put an end, we 
fh:;li I cfer our readers to what has been faid of them in a former 
\oluiiie^ ; and only add here, that, having foon after, that' is, 
m ihc fecciiv.1 year of his reign, tdktn Cof^antinople from the 
,GtInSj he removed the feat of the empire from Nice to that 
aiiticnt metropolis, where he caufed himfelf to be crowned 
afrefti emperor of the Eaft. 'Fhe unfortunate young prince 
fell a facriHce to that tyrant’s ambition, who cauied, not long 
after, his eyes to be put out, and himfelf to be proclaimed the 
foie lawful and rightful poiTeflbrofthe empire b. Jrfenius^ now 
convinced, though too late, of his fatal credulity, thundered 
out an excommunication againft him, and all his adherents. 
But neither this, nor the great oppofition which he met with 
from abroad, could wreft the empire from him, tho* it proved 
a very troublefome and thorny one, as we have clfcwhere 
iliewn This was the end of the Nicean empire, about fifty- 
feven years after its foundation. As for Nice^ the metropolis 
of it, though it was in a great mcafurc divefted of its grandeur 
by the removal of the court to Conjlaniinople^ yet it continued 
to befo confiderable a city, that it pafled more than once from 
the Greeks to the I ’urksy and hack again, till it was at length 
taken by Orchanes in tlic manner as has been heretofore re- 
lated. 


^he Empire o/Trapezolhd. 

T his monarchy, which was founded, as we lately hint- 
ed, much about the fame time with that of Nice^ lafted 
much longer, and made a much more confiderablc figure in the 
world, fi took its name from the famed city of Trapezond or 
Trapezus, which was now made the imperial feat of the Cm- 
neniy and metropolis of this their new empire (A). David and 

Alexius 

^ See before, ibid. p. 179— 1 81. * Ibid. p. 183, & 

Pachtm. lib. i. he ii. palT. Ubi fupra. 

, (A) TmpfXtts^ or Trapezondf kind of peninfula, on the Blaci 
called alfo 7 * rebizond, and by the or Euxine Sea, where it begins to 
^urks^arabozan, wasaGwici- turn towards the eaft. Its jpprt 
ty in Tentus, founded by the an- W'as once large and convenient, 
tient Sinopians, and tributary to and the city itfelf well peopled, 
them, an we learn from Xenophon, and furrounded with fteep moun- 
who marched by ie in his famous tains (2). It was incompafled 
retreat, fpoken of in a former with a double wall of an oblong 
volume (i). It is lituate on the fquare form, from which it had 
foot of an hill, which makes a the name of Trapizus, which fig 

(r) SefOoL vii. 4S5. (2) Stsphan, di urh% Saudran, & a/, in vec* 

4 nifies 
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Alexius Comneni (B), grandfons to the tyrant Andronicus^ who 
had been lately put to fuch a crucl^ yet deferved death, by 

Ifaac 

nifies a table. But it fuftered fortrefs, which is cut on a done, 
greatly in the wars between Mi- cafed into the wall, importing, 
thridates and the Remans^ as like- that Jujhnian caufed this city to 
wife from the Scythian Tartars^ be rebuilt and fortified ; though 
who (iirprifed and took it at a this lad particular be not taken 
time when the wealthied perfons notice of among the other works 
had refuged thcmfclvcs in it with which Procopius hath carefully rc- 
their mod confiderable efFe£ls. corded of that emperor; but he 
The Comneni, having made it af- mentions a noble aqucduft,which 
terwards the metropolis of their he caufed to be made to fupply the 
new empire, railed it to its pridine city with water, and gave it the 
glory and drength, which the name of St, Eugene the Martyr, 
Romans bad formerly given it ; But this, as well as mod of that 
but the 7urks, being become emperor's works, were either de- 
murs of it, have fuftefed it to droyed by the or fufiFered 

go to decay. to go to ruin ; and this once no- 

The city isfpacious, and of an ble citadel is in a likely way to 
oblong fquare form ; the walls of follow tliem. 
it are high and dout, and adorn- It was formerly of fuch con- 
ed with battlements and towers, iideration, that the emperors of 
which, as they do not appear Conjlantinople always kept a de- 
to be very antient, are rightly puty there; and, lince its being 
fuppofed to have been reared by brbught under the Turks, it i» 
the Comneni, on the foundation, become the refidence of a begler- 
and with the ruins, \)f the old beigh. After the overthrow of 
ones. As to the infide of the Mithridates, who had taken it, 
city, it is but ill built, and worfe the Romans redored it, as they 
'peopled, whatever it may have did mod of the Greek cities in 
been before it fell into the hands Afia, to its former privileges and 
of the and the copfes and liberty, as hath been formerly 

gardens that are now in it, take dxcwn. 

up a much larger room than the (B) The family of the Com- 
houfes ; and thefe arc modly low neni was very antient and conli- 
and mean, except where they are derablc. The reader may fee a 
built or faced with fome of the long account of it in die au- 
noble fragments of the old build- thor quoted below (4) ; but it 
(3)- became much more fo after its 

The citadel lies no lefsnegledt- having been honoured with the 
ed, tho' large, and drongly fitu- imperial diadem, in the pcrdSi 
ate on an high mountain, flat on or 2/aac Comnenm, who was raif- 
thc cop, and furrounded with ed to that dignity againd Michael 
large ditches cut into the foHd Stratonicus, by the officers of the 
rock. There is, moreover, a army, as we have formerly feen 
beautiful infeription, in Greek ( 5 ). Andronicus, the gr^xiMziher 
capitals, over the gate of that of thefe Comneni, was of that fa- 

( 3 ) Bwaran, ToHrKefwtt, La Martinitre, ^ at, (4) Du Frefme btfi. .By- 

xant, de fatr.iliii CcmncK^r. p T-c, bdj't b/'ww /- 6 Z 2 , (5) 

b^rar^, vo!, xvii p. 17*, i 

irnly. 
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Ifaac Angclusy as we have formerly fcen S were the firft foun- 
ders of it. nicfc, having the good fortune to efcape out of 
Covjiantimple together, came and feized on the more eaftern 
parts of rontusy Galathy and Cappadochy and erefted them 
into an eir.pirc ; and Trape%find being then the ftrongeft and 
mod confulerable city in their dominion, they made it the feat 
of their relidencc, and called their new empire by its name. It 
doth not indeed appear, that they immediately took upon 
them the imperial title; much lefs, that they were foon ac- 
Jcnowlcged as fuch On the contrary, Vincent de Beauvais 
ftiles tliem only lords of Trapezond ; but it is plain, that they 
foou arrived at a confiderable height of power and intereft, 
fince the emperor haldwiny about thirty-four years after their 
*239- {\zt\X\ng‘jLtT 7 'apezondy fought their alliance and friendfliip, and 
was by them aflifted in fomc confiderable enterprizes againft 
Vat aces emperor of Nicey who had invaded fome of his do- 
minions, as we hinted under the laft article, and elfewhere 
However, it is not improbable, that neither thefe of Traps- 
zondy nor thofe of Nicgy took upon them the title of emperors 
till fome time after tlie foundation of their monarchies ; per- 
haps, as fome conje<Slure not till the ufurper Michael Pa- 
laokgus had feized on that of Niccy and got himfelf crowned 
emperor at Conjlantimple ; at which time the Comneniy either 
in contempt to him, or becaufe they could not brook an inferior 
title to his, did likewife aflume the imperial dignity. How- 
ever that be, it is certain, that, after they had once afiumed 
it, their fucccflbrs maintained it with great fuccefs and bravery ; 
and caufed themfelvcs to be. acknowlegcd as fuch by foreign 
powers, as lo!ig as their empire lafted, that is, till it was fub- 
dued, and put an end to, by Mohammed the Greaty who, like 
an irrefifiible inundation, drove all before him, as we Ihall 
fee at the conclufion of this chapter. 

It is not eafy to guefs from the Byzantine hiftorians, how 
far they enlarged the limits of this new empire ; nor what 

* Vol.xvii.p. 161, &feq. ^ Ibid. p. 172, & fcq. * Jbid. 
& Acrop. in-Wcac. c. 12, & feq. Crusius annotat. 

in lib. i. Turco>Grxc. p. 60, 8 c feq. Bavdrand. fub voztTrapez . 
iDuFresns hift. Byzant. p. 166, & feq. 

xnily, and uncle to Alexius Com- his collegue to the empire; but 
nenus then upon the throne, but foon after caufed him to be mur- 
no more than twelve years of dered; for which, and his other 
sige : againft him he raifed a re- tyrannies and cruelties, he was 
volt, in which he caufed himfelf put to a moft ftiamcful dread- 
and young Alexius to be faluted ful death (6). 
as copartners, and took him as 


(6) Sm voL i6«, & /cf« 


number 
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number of cities they poflcHed in the three provinces above* 
mentioned. It is more likely they were in a kind of fluctua- 
tion during their wars wjth the emperors of Conflantuiople •, fo 
that we (hall have no farther need to dwell on the toi'ogiaphy 
of it} thofe provinces, and their chief cities, having been al- 
ready deferibed in the coiirfe of this hiftory ; and its capital, in 
the foregoing note ; to which wcfhall only add an account of 
its port. It is called Platand^ and lies call of the city, Ar- The port of 
7 'ian informs us, that the emperor Adrian caiifed it to be re- Trape- 
paired ; and it appears from fonie antient medals of this city, zond de* 
particularly two mentioned by Goltzius^ that its port was very feribed. 
much frequented, and carried on a conlidcrablc trafFick ; for 
till tliat emperor repaired and altered the entrance of it, the 
Ihips could not come into it, but at fomc certain feafons cf the 
year j but it then became flt to receive and ftieltcr a great 
number of them, and of the largeft llzc. 'I'hc Genoefe^ who 
had it once in their pofleflion, are faid to have improved it 
‘ with a large mole ; but which the Turks have fmee fuftered to Run to di- 
go to ruin, they being naturally negligent of fuch works, and cay. 
leldom minding to keep them in repair j fo tliat, at prefent, 
the port is only fit to receive faics, and fuch other inferior vef- 
fels ; and what is flill left of it, feems to be the old remains of 
what Adrian had formerly done. 

The country about Trapezond fertile in variety of plants 
and fruit-trees, corn, and other products common to all thofe 
provinces along the Etixine 5 but is moft remarkable for the iForulrfiil 
intoxicating and purgative quality of its honey, of which we ef iCis 
have had occafion to ipeak upon another occaiionn. Art/lotle its hou>y. 
makes mention of it, and fays, it is chiefly gaihcrcJ off the 
box trees that grow on that plain; and that it is almoft an 
infallible remedy againft epileplies ; but adds, that if a perfon 
in health ventures to cat of it, it bereaves him of his fenfes <>, 
as we find it did Xenophon^ s army for fome fliort time. And as 
this is juftly efteemed a Angular rarity in nature, which the ju- 
dicious Mr. Tournefort attributes to the quality of the flowers 
peculiar to this territory ; fo this country aflbrJs a no lefs re- 
markable one in art, if we may call by that name a ilrufliire 
which is reared, in fome mcafure, without any. We mean 
the famed convent of St. fobn^ fituate in the heart of a large 
wood, about 25 miles fouth of Trapezond^ and furrounded 
with the greateft variety of trees, moft of them of a mon- 
ftrous fize and height. 

This wonderful edifice, which is all of wood, is built on a A fireiry 
very deep and craggy rock, and inhabited by monks, who are - 

wholly taken up vvith their temporal as well as fpiritual con- tiff * 

Jcrih.'d. 

Yol. vii. p. 485, & (G). ® De mirab. orb. SceSTcrii. 

de urb. fub voce Trapezus^ Sc alibi. Favsa.n. in Arcad. Sc alibi. 

* terns. 
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cernS) and have neither books^ Icarningy poUtenefs, nor even 
fo much as a kitchen. The afcent up to it is by a ffight of 
fteps, if a couple of monftrous fir-trees (reared up oppoute Co 
each oAer againft*the fleep rock, like the two fides of a lad- 
der, and fo coarfly notched with an hatchet. Chat the expertcft 
rope-dancer could not go up and down it without danger of 
breaking his neck) can dcferve that name. However, to pre- 
vent accidents of that nature, the cunning archited hath wifely 
reared fome pofts on each fide for the climbers to take hold by, 
without which it would be impoffible to reach half-way up to 
the top, muA.h more to come down it, without being giddy ; 
the two trees being as high as the maft of a large (hip. It is 
hardly poffible for die firft men, had they been even ^cfnutum 
& turpi pecus that Horace makes them, to have contrived a 
more rude and fimple ftatr-cafe. The reft of the building is 
all after the fame primitive ftile, and all the avenues to it give 
the moft lively idea of the infancy of nature, tho’ variegated 
with the mole delightful profpe&s of fmall landlkips, rivulets 
flowing from a great number of clear fprings, and ftored with 
delicious fi(h, and at a diftance with ftately woods, which 
ihelter it from bad weather, and worfe neighbours, and capable 
of raifingand delighting the moft contemplative minds ; but 
the good monks here, who are about forty in number, are of 
too coarfe a.ftamp to improve it to fuch advantages, and only 
ufe their apartments, as fo* many cells or dens, where they re- 
treat andfecure thcmfclves from the infults of the7»nfx, that 
they may attend their devotions with greater cafe and fafe^. 

Its income. They are neverthclefs wealthy, being matters of all the 
territory round them for above fix miles, and having fome con- 
fiderable farms on the adjacent mountains, and even fome 
houfes in Trapezond, 7'hc misfortune is, that the tyranny of 
the Turkijh government fuffers them to reap but. little comfort 
or advantage from either, infomuch that they dare not build 
thcmfelvcs a church, or a better monaftery, left the Turks 
ihouki demand or feize on the money that was defigned for 
that ufe, as foon as either work was begun. On which ac- 
count they choofe to live a kind of cremetic life, little ftiorf of a 
wild or favage one, in that rude and almoft inacceffible retreat. 
Otiireur There are leveral antient ruins in the neighbourhood of 
riojities. *Trapc%ond^ which ftill preferve fo much of their priftine. gran- 
deur, as to make one regret the dreadful havock which the 
Tuiks have made among them, particularly fome once ftately 
churches ; part of which are now turned into mofques, and the 
reft gone to ruin. As to die city oiTrapezond^ it ftul retains tfie 
tide of archbilhoprick, thoum a very poor one, and is the resi- 
dence of a beglerbeigh. It ftands on the coafts of the Euxine 
fea, eighteen miles north-eaft of Tocaty and about forty fouth- 

Wflft 
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weft of Rizza^ in lati^de fbrty-one deg. five min. and eaft 
longitude thirty •nine deg. twenty -two min. 

iHETrapezuniines w^re ofthe Grsek cH^rch; and after the Then rc/i^ 
.foundation of this new empire, had a patriarch of their own, ghn, pa- 
but whether cfaofen by the emperor^ or the clergy, can only triarchs^ 
be darkly guelled at. After their becoming fubjeift to the &c. 
Turkic the latter ftill chofe their ^triarchs, who were after- 
wards confirmed by the fulcan. . This was done every- where, 
it feems, throughout the conquefts, in the fame man- 

ner as it was praAifed under the Chriftian emperors ; that is, 
mthout paying any fine to the treafury. The clergy of Thr- 
pezond were the firft who caufcd this dignity to be faddled with 
one of a thoufand ducats ; which by degrees came afterwards to 
extend to thofe of their other conquefts. The occafion of it 
being fomewhat remarkable, we lhall give it our reader in the 
note(C). As for other particulars of their religion, laws, 

(C) The Trapizunttnes were nity, but alfo puniihed with ex* 
at that time under a patriarch communication and banilhment. 
named Mdrk^ who was fo ill be- Thib being done, they took one 
loved by his clergy, and by the thoufand ducats, and went with 
nobles and people, that th^ a- them to the fultan, and told him, 
greed upon depriving him of his that fince Mark^ a perfon odious 
^gnity, and to nominate to to the clergy and laity, had pro- 
it one Simt9n^ a countryman of mifed him that fum upon his ele- 
theirs, then a monk or canon at vation to the patriaraate, they 
the grrat church of Conftanti- would now pay it to his high- 

3 /«, a perfon of merit on feve- nefs, provided they might be per- 
accoants, but efpecially for mitted to raife their favourite 
His extraordinary hofpitality. To monk to it. * 
dohipafs their deiign, they fell Thefultan, who knew nothing 
upon the following ftrange expe-' of fuch a promife, could not at 
dient : they accufed Mark of firft forbear fmiling at the pro- 
having introduced a new kind of pofal, and hefitat^ fome time 
fimony, till then unheard of whether he Ihould accept of it : 
among them; that is, to have at length confideniig, that this 
agreed to pay one thoufand du- would ferve for a go^ precedent 
caufinto the fultan’s treafury, as to oblige the future candidates to 
loon as he was confirmed in his that dignity, to the payment of 
dignity. The innocent patriarch the like fum, owned to them, 
in vain endeavoured to wipe off that Mark bad indeed promifeS 
Ae fbul'accufation the moft it "to him: But, continued he, 

Iblemn oaths ; his enemies had taking the money at the fame 
bribed fo many confiderable per- time, fince he is fo obnoxious to 
fdns,'fome of them eeclefiaQtics, you, 'eVti turn him out, and ap- 
to fwcar it againft him, that he poiht whpm you will in HiS 
was adjudged guilty, and not on- place. Which Was done accord- 
ty ipfifa&o deprived of his dig- ingly (7). 

( 7 ) Du Frefne bifi* P> 1 ^ 59 * 

VoL. xvill. G g cuftoms. 
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ciiftoms, Jfff. there is the Icfs ncceffity to dwell longejr on 
them, conlidering that thefe two empires were onlv difmeii]i- 
bred from the grand one, and differ^ in nothing from it But 
in their change dP government, or rather governors. As for 
Trade, their trade, confidering the excellent fituation of their metro- 
polis, and of fome other of their cities, of which we have for- 
merly given an account in the Pontic hiftory o, we need Aot 
doubt b^ut the emperors encouraged it all they could ; and the 
medals produced by Toumefort r, as well as the coins men- 
tioned by Dti Frefne % leave us no room to doubt of the trade 
and opulence, both of their empire, and its metropolis, tho’, 
ftnee their falling into the hands of the Turks^ they have &red 
like all the reft of their conquefts, and greatly failed of their 
antient commerce and fplendor. It only remains, that we 
give an account of the Trapezurttine monarchs, from Alexius 
their founder to David their laft emperor, and of their difterent 
wars, by which they maintained themfelvcs in their high dig- 
nity againft fo many powerful enemies, fuch as were fome 
time the Latins and the Greeks^ crpecially thofe of the new 
. Nicean empire, and at other times the Turksy Saracensj Per^ 
ftansy &c. I hefe would doubtlefs make a confiderable figure 
in this hiftory, had they been tranfmitted to us in an uninter- 
rupted fcries ; but the misfortune is, that the Byzantine hifto- 
rians, from whom we have all our chief intelligence, have only 
• mentioned them occafionidiy, and as they were immediately 
linked with the afiairs of the Conjlantinopolitan empire $ fo that 
- we muft be content with the feries of thofe eleven emperors, 
and with fuch few particulars as we find recorded of them. 
We fliall only add, that th« duration of the Trapezuntine em- 
pire was about two hundred and fifty-feven, or two hundr^ 
and fifty-eight years, being founded in the year of Chrift 1204. 
and fubduM ^7;?. i46i» or 1462. 

Emperors ^Trapezond. 

Alexius I- ^LEXIUS COMNE NUSyfuxtizmQi theGreatjZXidi 
die Great. his brother Davids were the fons of Manuel,^ and 

grandfons of the tyrant Andronicus Cmnenus. Wc have already 
fpoken of the ufurpation and tyranny, as well as the difmal 
' . i, end, of the latter. As for Manuel^ he was the eldeft fon of 

Andronicus ; but was fo uplike his father in his vices, that he 
was difinherited and imprifoned by him (D), and his next bro- 
ther 

o Vol. IX. p, 533, 534. P Voyages ai: Levant. ‘ « Hift, 

Byxant. ftemm. 28. p. 168. 

(D) Among other things, by ther, one was, that he conftant- 
which Manuei difobliged his fa- ly refufed to marry Agnes, the 

daughter 
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thcr John was appointed his fuccefibr ; but^ when he found the 
whole populace exafperated at it, he then tried in vain to ap- 
peafe them, by pretending, that he always defigned the empire 
for Manuely and promiling to name him to it. • Upon the 
death of-Jndronicus^ and the reftoration of Ifaac Angelus^ or 
rather, foon after the taking of Conjiantinopk by the Latins^ 

ManuiFs two fons, Alexius^ and his brother Davids fled into 
Pontus^ feized on Heraclea^ and foon after made themfelves 
mafters of that whole province, together with Paphlagonia^ 

Colcbisj Galatia^ Cappadocia^ with Tome others of Icfs note ; 
and Alexius fixed his impend feat at Trapezond He foon Founds the 
after made an alliance with Baldwin emperor of Conftantinoplej Trapc- 
and affifted him againft Theodore Lafcaris^ as we have already zuntine 
hinted. It doth not, however, appear, that he then took the empire^ 
imperial title, moll authors being of opinion, that it was either 
his grandfon, or great grandfon, that firft aflumed it * ; and 
that he contented himfelf with that of duke or lord pf Trape-‘ 

%ond^ as he is called by an antient author, who mentions him 
on account of his having obliged himfelf to furnilh the fultan 
of Iconium with two hundred lances ^ He was fucceeded by. His yk** 

2 . — CoMNENUS ; and he by, cejfors, 

CoMNENUs (E); of whofe name and father we 
know nothing, but what was hinted in the laft note. 

• 

*“ Nicetas in Baldwin. Acrop..c. 7. Aithon. c. 13. ■ Vid. 

Caus. ubi fupra. Du Fresnb fub Alex, Mag. < Vincent. 
BELLOVAC.fub ann. 1240^ 

daughter of Fbtlip king of the *their names; only we ve told, 

Franks^ and wife of Alexius the xYaxJokn^ the next in order, was 
depofed emperor of Canftantv^ the grandfon, according to feme, 
nopU^ though his father eameftly or the great grandfon (i), ac- 
prefled him to it, and promifed cording to others, of the great 
him, upon his complying, to Alexius. Among thefe the famed 
snake him partner in the empire. Ogeriusy protonotary of Michael 
His refufal, which, our author Falaologusy who wrote about the 
£iys (8), heexcufed onacco^unt year 1279. calls the then reign- 
cf fuch a marriage being con- ing emperor, that is, the John 
trary to the ecclefiaftical laws, we are now fpeaking of, the 
fo incenfed the tyrant, that great-grandfon of Alexius fht 
at laft he call him into a prifon, Great ; fo that, according to his 
and appointed his next fon to account (2), there muft have 
fucceed him (9). been two princes between thefe 

■ (E) We have nothing recorded two laft-named (3). 
concerning thefe two, not even 

^8 ) Crujiui TurethCrae. p. 124, Q feq, (9) Nicer, in Andreoie. lib. il. 

u. 8. & feq* ioA/ex. Magti, n. 4# & in Ifaac. /. i. 9. i- CO Oregorasy Itb. v, 

(1) Oger. apud da Frefie. (5) Fide Du Ftefne fub Aiex, Cemn. f, 192. 

G g 2 4. John 
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John, the 4, John Comnenus *, the firft, as is generally fuppofed 
Jirftyjho that took Upon him the title of emperor. We hinted^ a littte 
isftiled higher, the probable reafon of his afluming it; to wit, out of 
emperer, emulation againft Michael Palaologus. To this we may add 
what a cotemporary author, who was protonota^ to the faid 
Palaologus^ fays “ ; to wit, that John rather fuffered himfelf 
to be complimented with it by the Greeks^ out of fpite and 
contempt to that ufurper ; who, by his fubmiifion to the pope^ 
and uniting the Greek and Latin churches, had rendered him- 
felf odious to them. Another, who lived near the fame time 
hints much the fame thing, when he fays, that the province of 
Trapezond was antiendy under the government of dukes, who 
were fent thither in that quality by the Conjlantinopolitan em« 
perors ; that one of thofe governors, having made himfelf ab- 
folute mafter there, took upon him the title of king ; and that 
he, who was then on the throne, had aflumed that title ; nei- 
ther do we find, that Michael made any oppofition to it. The 
odium and other misfortunes he then laboured under, of which 
we took notice under the laft article, rather obliged him to 
confirm it to him ; at leaft he thought fit to court his friend- 
fliip and alliance, by offering him his daughter Eudocia Palao^ 
A. C. logina in marriage ; which John readily accepted of, and went 
1281. to Cenjiantinofk to efpouie her : and it is probable enough, 
that his new title was then ^cknowleged and confirmed to him 
«iv//^ Mi- hy his father-in-law. All that we know further of him is, 
that he was earneftly courted by pope Nicolas IV. to engage in 
A. C. the holy war about the year 1291. aiid that he died about four 
1295. years after, and left two fons”behind by his wife Eudocia ; to 
Death. wit, Alexius II. who fucceeded him, and John his younger 
brother, whom that princefs took with her, being then very 
young, to Conjlantimple^ foon after the emperor’s deatli 
Alexius 5- Alexius II. was born in 1282/. and left, by his fa- 
ll. therms laft will, under the guardianfliip of Androniem Palaolo^ 
gus the elder *. He married the daughter of an Iberian prince, 
though he had the offer of a much richer wife, which Andro- 
A. C. nicus Auguflus had defigned for him. He defeated the Genoift^ 
1303. and foon after entered into an alliance with them He was 
r fucceeded by his fon 

Bnfilius L 6. B/Vi^iLius I. who was ^forced to fight his way through to 
A. C. gain his paternal inheritance He was highly courted by 
1320. 

u OcERxus apud Wadd. Vide Dv Fresne fub Joh. Comnea. 
^ Aithon. c. 13. * Pachym. lib. vi c. 32, & feq. Gre- 

coRAs, lib. V. & vi. Bzov. fub ann. 1 i 8 i. n. i2. Wadd. apudDu 
Frefne fub Joh. Comn. p. 192. y Pachym. lib. ix. c. 27. 

• Gregor, lib. v. » lidcm ibid. Bzqv. ubi fupra. ^ Gre- 
gor. lib. xi. 
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pope John XXII. to go oyer to the church of Rome His 
iiiil; wife, or, as fome think, his fecond, was Eudocia^ the 
natural daughter of AndronUus PaJaologm die younger He 

was fucceeded by, 

7. Basilius n. called alfo the younger % to diftinguifli BafiliusII, 
him, as is fuppofed, from his father. He married Irene 
laologina^ the daughter of Andronicus the younger; which 
(hews, that he muft be different from the former, who had 
marri^ Eudocia^ another of that monarch’s daughters ; for it 

was contrary to the canons of the Gr£ck church to marry two 
fifters. Ireney however, was afterwards fet afide, to make 
way for another woman of the fame name, with whom the 
emperor was fallen deeply in love; which fo exafperated his 
queen, that ihe foon after hatched both their ruins ; him fhe Cut offfy 
caufed to be killed by fome private means ; and her fhe fent, his luife, 
with her children, under a guard, to Conjlantinofle. She go- 1339- 
verned the empire for fome time, during which Ihe difpatched 
an embafly to her father, to dehre him to fend fome proper 
perfon, to whom ihe might be lawfully married, and have 
children by, to fucceed to the empire. The matter was no reign 
fooner known ztTrapezondy than an infurredlion was mside rai/es a 
againft her ; which ended in a civil war, in which Tzanychitay revolt. 
a Trapezuntine nobleman, who was head of one of the factions, 
was killed ^ What became of her, or how the matter was 
concluded, we are not told ; only that Bafil the emperor died BafilV 
ill the year of Chrift 1339 He left children both by his death. 
wife, and by his concubine ; the latter of which were, as we 
hinted, fent with their mother jto Conftantinople. He was 
fucceeded by a fon of the former, ^ 

8. ^ — CoMNENus, whofe Chriftian name has not been Com- 

tranfmitted to us ; and this laft by his fon Al^^ins. nenus. 

9. Alexxus III. (F), and the famed princefs Eudocia Alexius 
Comnenay feem, by all circuniflanqes of time, place, lAc. to m. and 
have been brother and filler, though their father’s name is not Eudocia. 

\ On. Rbiuald. fub ann. 1329. n. 95. ^ Greg. lib. xi. 

Vide Du Fresne inBafil. I. « Gregor, ibid. f Ex- 
cerpt. ex -Greg, apud Du Frefne in BaiU. II. p. 193. c Gre- 
gor. ibid. VicNER. in bibl hiftor. • 

(F) Some have imagined this fon of that BaSl^ who died anno 
laft to have been the fon of Bafi* 1339* whereas Alexius was fti I 
Im II- ®nd have ftnick out ^ alive A. C. 142S. when he gave 
anonymous one, who liands the Mary his daughter to John then 
eighth in the lift ; but it is fcarce emperor of Condan^inoplf 
credible, that he could be the 

(4) Du Fnftnfitk tomn, f. 

G g j 
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recorded by any hifiorian ; neither is it eafy to guefs at what 
time the former began to reign. As to his fitter, fhe was a 
lady of extraordinary beauty, and, after having been married 
fomc time to a Turkijh nobleman of great diftinftion, and 
having fevcral children by him, as foon as flic was a widow^ 
fhe was courted and betrothed to Manuel the fon of fohn^ em- 
peror of Conjlantinople^ who brought her accordingly thither 
Married to confummate his marriage. But here that old monarch, 
io the old though decrepit with age, gout, and other infirmities, fell fo 
mfet'or, enamoured with her, that he married her himfelf about the 
year 1380 **. that is, towards the latter-end of his life and 
reign at which time this Alexius was upon the throne of 
trapezond. This latt married, if wc may believe Laonicus 
fomc great lady of the Cantacuzenian family ; who, being 
already in love with a Trapezuntine nobleman, faid to have 
been the keeper of the imperial wardrobe, was reported to 
carry on a fliameful intrigue with him. His eldett fon was no 
fooncr apprifed of it, than he took an opportunity to difpatch 
her paramour, and then fhut her up, with the emperor, in a 
room, with a defign to have lent them both out of the world 
by the fame way. He w'as, however, prevented by the people 
from committing that double parricide, and forced to ilee into 
Spain. Alexius was fo exafperated at his fon, that he difin- 
herited him^ and named Alexander his younger fon to fucceed 
Alexius him ; but John found means, by the help of fome Spaniards 
murdered and Genoefe^ to return to Trapezond^ where he caufed his father 
hy his /on. to be privately murdered, and afterwards to be magnificently 
interred in ^le cathedral of ithat metropolis, to avoid being 
fufpeded of having had an hand in his death K 
John II. IO. John IL called alfo Calo-Johannes, having thus di- 
1449. fpatched his father, mounted the throne; but found it very 
difficult to keep himfelf upon it : for tlie Turisj by this time 
grown very powerful, fell upon him on all fides ; fg that 
he was forced to pay an annual tribute of three thoufand ducats 
to Amur at ^ and afterwards to his fon Mohammed IL to enjoy 
the quiet pofleffion of it 1 . At his death, he left only one (bn, 
named Alexius^ then but four years of age, who w.is after- 
wards carried captive, with the reft of the family, at the take- 
*ing of Trapezond by Mohammed above-mentioned, and a 
daughter, named Catharind Comnena^ who was, by her uncle 
Davids given to Afan Beigh^ vulgarly called Ufum Cazanesj 
in order to prevail upon that monarch to affift him againft the 

** Laon I c. lib. ii. Phranz. lib. ill. c. 2. * Lib. ix. 

^ Idem ibid. Vide&: Phranz. lib. ii. c. 1. Ducas, c. 22, & 45, 
.Du Frksne fub Alexandr, p. 194. } Phranz. lib. ii. c. 1, 

Sc feq. Laonic. lib. ix. 
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continual irruptions which the Tut is made agalnft him 
This was, however, done with this condition, that (hcihould 
not he obliged to change lier religion, yohn had thefe two by 
the daughter of one of the kings of Spainy whom he married 
during his abode there Some will have her to have been 
David's own daughter the laft emperor of Trape%ond ; but 
without any foundation ; for Laonicus exprefly calls her the 
daughter of yohn ; and David himfclf, in his letter to Philip 
duke of Burgundyy fays plainly enough, that (he was tlie 
daughter of Calo-fohannes P. 

II. David Comnenus, the third brother of yohriy and David, 
laft emperor of Trapexondy feized on the crown, in wrong of 
his nephew, the young fon of Alexius. He was a man of a 
favage and cowardly difpoiition * 3 . He had married the prin- 
cefs Irene of the Cantacuzene family, a lady highly celebrated 
for her greatnefs of foul, and conftancy under adverfities ^ 

Againft Tlavidy Mohammed II. furnamed the Great y who by 
that time had made himfclf maftcr of Graciay Rafewy and 
Serviay and of the city of Cotiftantinophy declared war, under 
pretence, that he had affifted Ufum Cazanes king of Perjiay 
and was become tributary to him. David had neither cou- 
rage nor ftrength fufficient to oppofe him ; fo that he marched 
direftly to his capital, and laid clofe fiege to it by fea and land. 

The fiege had lafted little above a*month, when Davidy hav- Trape- 
ing in vain implored the afliftance of Chriftian princes, parti- zond ta^ 
cularly of Charles VII. king of France y agreed to deliver \x^ ken by 
his metropolis, and with it the whole empire, on condition hammed, 
that his and his family’s lives (hotild be fpared, and he permit- 
ted to carry with him all his children and treafures into -£*«- 
rope ; and that, when there, he (hould have a fufficient reve- 
nue affigned to maintain him and them. Mohammed at firft 
refufed thefe offers with great indignation, not doubting to be 
foon-mafter of that metropolis ; but, a fecond parley being 
defired, he in appearance accepted of them ; but, having once 
got the unfortunate emperor in his power, he treacheroufly 
caufed him to be loaded with chains, and to be kept clofe pri- 
foncr. Being now matter of the city, he feized on the em- 
peror’s wife (G), daughters, and upon the reft of his fainilv, 

with 

• 

“ Leuncl. in pand. 7 ’urc. n. i88. & Vigner. bibl. hiftor. in an. 

1456. Vid, & Cruis, not. in Turco-graec. p. 61. “ lidcmibid. 

® Spandugin. piusinAfia, c. 53, &al. p Laonic. ubifupra. 

Sylv. epiil. 391. s Doroth. Monemb. apud Leon. 

Allat. de confenf. utr. ccclef. ^ Phranz. lib. iii. Spandug. 

Laonic. 

(G) So fome authors affirm, utmott conflancy, her hufband, 
and add, that flic faw , with the and feven of her fons, cruelly 

G g 4 butchered 
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with as many of the nobility as he found in that iiictropoUs> 
and caufed them to be fent in triumph to CotiftanUnopk. 0‘ 
the reft of the Trapezuntines he chofe as many as he thought 
fit for his fervicC) and ordered eight hundred promifing youths 
to be brou^t up janifaries. The handfomc females he diftri- 
buted among his captains and fiivourites, and fome of the fineft 
amongft his own fons. He left in the city none but the 
mcaneft of the people } put a ftrong garifon of janifaries into 
the caftle, another of common foldiers into the town ; and made 
his admiral governor of both, rf'he other cities of the empire 
fubmitted to the conqueror in a little while after ; fo that the 
whole was reduced to his obedience in few months, and ha 
returned triumphant into Cotijlantinopk 
The royal SooN after his arrival thither, he fent the emperor Dayidy 
family and his children, prifoners to AdriantpU \ and, not long afterj 
hutchered upon fome motions made, or pretended to have been made, 
r* **’®**^ favour by the wife of Ufum CazaneSy he caufed them 
• to be put to death. He ftrovc to root out, as much as lay in 
1402. power, the whole Comtunian family; and none of tnem 
were fpared, but George the youngeft fon of Davidy who 
turned Mohammedan ; and one of his lifters, who became 
afterwards Mohammed's concubine ^ Thus ended the Trape- 
zuntine empire, in the year of Chrift 1462. and in the 257th 
or 258th of its foundation 

’ PURANz. lib. iii. Spandvg. Laonic. Doroth. Mohemb. & 
alii. Vide&CRuis. I>v Fresne, & auft. ab eis citat. * La* 
oNic. lib. ix. & X. hift. politic, p. 21. Ricaut. Ottoman empire, 
&c. * lidemibid. 

butchered by the tyrant, becaufe author means by that word, 
they would not turn Mobamme- whether fome place of fafety, or 
dam i and that Ihe herfelf died fome relation or friend, is not 
foon after (4]. But Laonicus af- pofEble to guefs. Another au> 
firms, that ihe found means, be* thor affirms David to have been 
fore thsTuriiJb fleet appear^ on killed by a blow which Moham- . 
their coafls, to make her efcape med gave him with his doubldll 
to Maniia.[^)i but what that fift (o). 

(a) Dorctb, Menimb, Sfsnimiii. Pbrams, g at, (5) tih. ix. 

tfifFbeann, lit. iii, <. a. 
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Ci XXIV. ^ Bfioty of tke Spaniard 
CHAP. XXIV. . 

aniient State and Hiftory ^Spain» to the Extulfion 
of the Cartha^ians by fbe Kpmans, tmd bri^ con- 
tinued to the Defcent of the Northern Nations, and the 
uniting of its ffvoral kingdoms under Ferdinand assd 
llabella. 

SECT. I. 

Defcriptien Spain. 

A S the only land contiguous to Spain was Gatil, from Zimin 

whence it was feparated on the north by the Pyremes, and extent 
we may coniider it as a peninfula. On the other Hdes, ^ Spain, 
we find it fiirrounded by the J(fediterranean, the Sinus Gadi- 
tanus, or Iny of Gadez i the Fretum Hercultum, or ftreiphts of 
Gibraltar ; the weftem ocean ; and Tea of Cantabria. It 
muft have extended, from eaft to weft, near thirteen degrees; 
fince Lisbai is 90 30^ weft of London, and cape dt Bauger in 
Catalonia jp eaft of that city : and from north to fouth 
about nine degrees forty minutes ; lihce cape de Ortegal, the 
northern extremity of modern Spain, is in 440 10^ north ]ati> 
tude, and the fouthermoft point »f 7ariffa in 350 50''^ north 
latitude. According to this determination, antient Spain, in- 
cluding Lufitania or Portugal, was about five hundred and 
ninety-four miles long, and five hundred and eighty broad. 

As the natural limits of antient and modem Spain, oxe the fame, 
they may be looked upon as intirely the fame region. Some 
modern geographers have afiigned this kingdom too large an 
extent, as our readers will find by confulting them *. 

The generality of the Greek writeis call Spain 'ifingia, Iberia, Names ef 
either fir om a colony of Iberians, a people bbrdermg upon Spam, 
mount Catuafus, planted there; or from the Iberus, the Ebro 
of the moderns, one of the moft noted rivers of this country. 

Hbwever, the antients, who lived before Polybius, by Iberia 
underftood only that part of Spain extending from ^oPyrenees 
to Calpe, or the ftreights of Gibraltar, and terminated by the 
Mediterranean ; the other part being unknown to, and con* 
fequendy going under no name amongft, the Greeks and Ro- 
titans. As the Iberus was by far the moft confiderable river of 

* Strab. lib. iii. Plin. nat. hift. Kb. iii. c. 1. Ptol. geogr. lib. 
ii. c. 4. Vid. ^ CuRisTorHOK. Cect-AR. in geogr. ant. lib. ii. c. i. 
fub init. JOAli. Lu VTs philofopb. profelT. introd. ad geogr. nov. & 
vet. c. 6.'p. 50, ;i. Trajvft. ad Rhen. 1692. Mokden, Moll, 

CluvSr. Sec. 

this 
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this trad, it might have received the denomination of Iberia 
from thence, as Eg^pt^ according to fomc, did its name from 
the JV/Vr, which Homer intimates to have been called JEgyptus^ 
But, notwithftanding what is here advanced, we apprehend, 
that the true and prop'er Iberia was originally only that part 
of Spain called Celiiheria^ from a body of Celts fettling in it, 
bounded by the Iberus^ Ae Pyrenees^ and the Mediterranean ; 
which if we admit, it is no wonder, that the Pheenicians gave 
it the name of Iberia : Sot the Hebrew Eber^ as well as 
the Chaldeey Syriac^ or Phoenician Ebra or Ibra, in 

the fingular number, fignifies a pajfage^ and, in the plural, 
hounds or limits. The Pheenicians^ therefore, might either 
have Cfdled the moft confiderable river of this trad, and one 
of its boundaries, Eber^ Iber^ Ebr^a^ icc. and from thenc^. 
ftiled the inhabitants of it Iberians ; or have denominated the 
trad itfelf Iberia^ from its fituation ; it having been generally 
confidered by them as one of the remoteft regions, or weftern 
limit, of the earth. Be that as it will, we can by no means 
think it probable, that any part of Spain was called Iberia y 
from a colony of Iberians fettled there ; fince hiftory does not 
in the Icaft countenance fuch a notion. Fejlus Avienus places 
the Iberi upon thfe coaft of the Atlantic ocean, to the weft of 
the Iberusy a little river between the Batis and the Anasy the 
Rio TintOy or Rio de AzecBcy of the moderns. But his au- 
Aority, with regard to the fituation of the moft antient Iberi, 
muft give way to that of Polybius 

Whence The generality of Spanijh writers derive its name from TU 
railed fp^Uy the fon^« of Hercules y ot Hifpaly one of their fabulou 
Spania, kings 5 and father Brief from Pauy the lieutenant of Beu . ' * 
Hifpa- to which Ae fyllable hisy which, in the Teutonic tongue, fig- 
Aja. nifies wejly was added, to denote its fituation with refptvi. 10 
the reft of Europe. But it appears from Bochart and others, 
that the Phoenicians called Spaiuy at Icaft that part of it known 
to them, Sphanijay ox Spanijay from Jhaphau ox 

fpauy a rabbety becaufe it abounded with thofc animals. In 
fupport of this notion, it may be obferved, tha% in many ma- 
jiufcripts of Curtiusy fujliny CapelUsy ApuleiuSy fulius Capi- 
to,linuSy Athenreusy &c. for Hifpania is found Spaniay as we 
learn from Cafaubon and Sglmafius. From the Phoenician 

* Christoph. Cellar, ubi fupra. Polyb. lib. iii. Homer* 
apud Bochart. in Chan. lib. i. c. 35. ut & ipfe Bochart. ibid. Val. 
^)CH1NDLER. lex. pentaglot. in voc. Claudian. in Stilich. 
Strab. lib. Hi. p. 169. &P0SID0N. apud Strabon. ibid. Philo- 
STRAT. in vit. Apollon. Tyan. lib. ii. c. 14. Find. Olymp. iii. fub 
fin. & ftholiaft. Find, in loc. Plin. nat. hill. lib. iii. c. 7. Festus 
Ayien. in or. maricim. 
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Spanijoy the Romans deduced their Spania or H[fpanta \ 
which appellation, as well as Iberia y in common with the 
GreekSy they applied to the whole continent of Spain. That 
this country, or at leaft a coniiderable part of it, produced 
rabbets in vaft abundance, may be evinced from the concur^ 
rent teftimony of Varroy Strabo y Pliny y /FAlariy and many 
other writers of good authority, who tell us of an immenie 
damage thofe creatures bad done this country, by fpreading 
their burrows fo far, as to undermine and overturn whole 
cities : but that the faphan of the Phoenicians anfwercd to 
the rabbet y can by no means be allowed. However, as the 
former, in many particulars, bore a near refemblancc to the 
latter, the PhcenicianSy at their firft arrival in Spainy mights 
take them to be the fame animal, and from thence impofe 
upon this country a name, which has ever fince prevailed. 

The antients fometimes, from its weftern fituation, called 
Spain likewife by the name of Hefperiay and Hefperia XJltima. 

But thefc, and other poetical appellations, being alfb given to 
Italyy as well as to other weftern countries, we ftiall take no 
further notice of them, except that there were two principal 
HefperiaSy to wit, the Greaty which was Italyy and the Lefsy 
which was Spainy which were likewife difringuifhed into Cz- 
terior and Ulterlory or the Nearer and the Farther c. 

As Spainy before the Carthaginians made any conquefts Various 
there, was inhabited by many cantons, governed by their own divifians 
*rjuliy and independent on each other, it muft have been ori- oj Spain, 
^•inqlly divided into various petty kingdoms, the precife num- 
.) 'r of which it is impoffiblc for us at this day to determine. 

V’ number of provinces the Carthaginians divided that 
of Spain fubjedt to them into, for want of fufficient light 
frf ‘n antient hiftory, we muft likjwife own ourfelvcs inca- 
P'jdIc of ufcertaiMing. As for the Romansy the firft divifion 
ti^^v m.'id.i of Sp'uny or rather that part of it they had reduced, 
xw' .int' - Citeriory mi Hifpania Ulterior \ and this, 

at-cordii .^, i. Livyy took place immediately after the conclu* 

•= Virgil, iEne'id lib. i. ver. 573, Horat. lib. i. od. 36. Vid. 

& Larue in i^neid. ubi fupra. T heoph. ad Autolyc. lib. ii. 

IRuseb. in chron. p. 13. Epiphan. in haeref. Ixvi, fe^, 83. P/ea^. 
de Hadrian. Scholiaft. vet. Juven&l. in fat. xiv. Athen. deipno- 
jfoph. lib. viii. fub ink. Salmas. & Casaub. ap. Bochart. in Chan, 
lib. L c. ut& ipfe Bochart. ibid. VARR.de reruftic. lib. iii. 

C. 12. Str^b. lib. iii. p. 144-— 16S. Pi.iN. nat. hift. lib. iii. c. 5. 

& lib. viii. c. 29, 58. .£li an. de animal, lib. xiii. c. 15. Ga< 

1.EN. de aliment, lib. iii. Shaw's phyiical obfervations, kc. in Syr. 

Phcenic. &c. p. 376. Prosp. Alpin. hift. nat. .£gypt. par. i. c. 20. 
p. 80. k )ib. iy. c. 9. ^ Cellar, ubi fupra. 
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fion of the fecond Punic war. However, for fomc political 
reafons, they thought proper to unite thefe two provinces, in 
the beginning of the Macedonian war ; and again disjoined 
them in the confulatc of ^ MUus Patus and M. Junius 
Pennus. This laft difpofuion of Spain remained till the reign 
of AuguJIus^ who altered it, by dividing Hifpania Ulterior 
into two provinces ; to wit, Provincia Batica^ and Lufitania^ 
and affixing the name of Provincia Tarraconenjis to Hifpania 
Citerior. in fome of the (Ucceeding reigns, we find Htjpania 
Ulterior and Hifpania Citerior again mentioned ; notwith- 
ftanding which, that the divilion, introduced by Augujius^ 
continued as long as the Romans had any footing in Spain^ ap- 
pears extremely probable, both from the antient geographers, 
^iid many antique inferiptions exhibited by Gruter and Reine- 
Jitis. Upon this plan, therefore, we fhall here beg leave to 
give our readers a geographical defeription of antient Spain 
Limits limits (A) of Lujitania^ not having been always the 

and LxUnt fame, we cannot take upon us to define. That it extended 
cf Lusi- from the Tagus to the Cantabrian ocean, or at leaft the Pro- 
TANIA, montorium Celticumy is intimated Iw Strabo, That part of it, 
fituated betwixt the Anas and the Tagus^ went by the name of 
Celticaj or the country of the Celts^ as has been obferved by 
jjaac VoJJiuss After Auguftus had made the dirpofition of 
Spain above-mentioned, the Anas bounded Lujitania on the 
fouth, and the Durius^ or Douro of the moderns, on the north } 
fo that the whole tra£l, lying betwixt the Durius and the Can- 

^ PoLYB. Sc Li v, paffi Cic. pro Fonteio, c. 3. Sc pro lege Ma- 
nil. c. 12. Strab. in extrem. par. geogr.' Dio, lib. liii. p. 503. 
Pompon, Mel. lib. i. c. 6. Solin. c. 23. Tacit, ann. iv. c. 13. 
PLiN.lib. iii. c. 2. Steph. Byzant. de urb. &Luc. Holstein in 
loc. Grut. infeript. xiii. p. 31. & alibi. Reines. inlcript. claf. ii. 
Ji. 13. & alib. Vid. Sc Cellar, ubi fupra. 

(A) Bochart fays, that the both thofe kinds of fruit, 

Country called Lufitaniayienved. clearly evinces in the place r?- 
its name from T Lusc an almondy ferred to. It is plain, therefore, 
hecaufe it produced vaft quanti- from hence, that the word Lvji* 
ti(» of that fruit, as he proves tania is not of Roman extradlion 
from various authors. But we (i). However, moft of the 
think, unlefs our readers Ihould guefe and Spanijh writers, who 
take it to be of Celtic original, are fond of a fabulous antiquity, 
it ought to be deduced from will have it, that this country 
and or Ti:? Luz and or was fo named from Lufusy or 
TanaoxTaniy osiahnondoxA LyfuSy Bacchus % prefe£t of it. 

Jig ; for that Lujitania produced 

(z) Boebart, Chan, lib, u c. 35. Pal, Sebind, leu. pentaglct, in vocib. 

tabrian 
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tabrian ocean, was annexed to the Provinda Tarracanenjis. 

The interior limits of Lufitanioj upon the frontiers of the 
Vettones and Carpetani^ are^ fixed differently by different au- 
thors ; wbkh, as Cellarius intimates, may have been owing 
to a miftake adopted by fome of thofe authors ; to wit, that 
the province of Lufitania correfponded exaAly with the coun- 
try of the Lufitani ; Whereas, according to Pliny^ not only 
the Lufitani^ but the Celtici^ Turduli^ Vettones^ &c. were 
featecl in that province. The Lufitani poilelled the diftriA 
bordering upon the Atlantic ocean, and ftretching itfelf from 
the mouth of the Anas to the Promontorium Sacrum^ now 
known by the name of cape S/. Vincent. As for the Celticiy 
whofe true name was MirobrigenfeSy according to PUny^ their 
fituation may be colle£Ied from what has been alrea^ ob- 
ferved. Some of the antient geographers make the TurduR 
and the Turdetani one nation, particularly Ptolemy and Strabo i 
though they feem to have been coniidered in a different light 
by Polybius^ Be that as it will, the Turdetani were undoubt- 
edly a powerful people, fince they occupied a conliderable part 
both of Lufitania and BaticOj as appears from Strabo. I'he 
fame may be faid of the Vettones y who fpread themfelves over 
a large tra£I, terminated on the north by the Duriusy aiid on 
the fouth by the Tagm. However, as the antients differ with 
regard to the extent of territory every one of thofe nations or 
cantons pofTefled, it is probable, that their frontiers were not 
always the fame. Some authors affert Vettonhy or the coun- 
try of the VettoneSj to have been a province diftinft from Lufi-* 
taniay and limited on the fouth ^y the Anas \ and this notion 
feems to be counienanced by an infeription in Gruter The 
principal cities of this province, arc the following: 

On the fea coaft, i. Barbari urn Promontorium. %.Olifippo. 

3. Tagi Fluvii Ofiia. 4. Fontes Fluv. 5. Lumv Montis Pro^ 
montorium. 6. ^Alondte Fluv. Ofiia. 7. Vaci Fluv. Ofiia* 

8. Doria Fluv. Ofiia* g. Hannibal. 

The inlands were, i. Lava'^a. 2. Aritium. 3, SeVtum^ 
i^.FAbocorU^ 5. Aradu 6 la. 6. Verarium. 7- Velladis. 8. Mmi^ 
nium* 9. Chretina. 10. Arahriga. ii. Scalahifcus^ 12. Ti- 
<uhiu 13. Concordia. 14. Talabriga* 15. Langobriga. 16. 
MenAecuha. 17. Cauriufn. |8. Turmegunu 19. Burdufiti 
7 . 0 * Colarnum. 21* Ifall/ecus. 72 * Ammea. 23. Ebura or 
Ebora. 24. Norba Cafarea. 25. Luiniana* 26. Augujia 
Enter it a. 27. Evandria* 28. Geraa., 29. Cacilia Genii* 

® Strab. lib. iii. p. 96, X05, & alibi. Isaac Vossius in Poin« 
pon. Mel. Plin. ubi fupra. PoLYB. ubi fupra. Prudent, paflton. 

F.ulal. ver. 18 >. Petr, de Marca, Marche Hifpanic. lib. ii. c. 2. 

Grut. infeript. p. 383. n. 7. U Csxxar. ubi fupra. 

5 
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tina. 30. Capnfa. 31. Conmbrica. 32. Collipo. 33. Ble-^ 
iifi. 34, Salmantica. 35. Salaiia. 36. Pax Juliay and 
fome others of lefs note. 

It will not be expefted that we flioulcl give a particular de- 
feription of thofc places, a great part of which we know little 
of but the names. Thofe of moft note are as follows : 

Olifipo. Olisipo, Olifippo^ or Oliojipon^ fince called Lisboa by the 
Portuguefe^ and by us Lisbon^ ftands at the mouth of the 
Tagus^ and was corruptly named by fcvcral of the antients Uly- 
ftppo ; from whence fome have imagined, that it was built by 
UlyjfeSy in his return home from the Trojan war. But this 
notion ought to be looked upon as a mere fidion, deftitute of 
the leaft ftiadow of hiftorical proof to fupport it. We cannot 
therefore but believe, that Olifipoy or Olifippo^ which, from 
Pliny y the Itinerary^ and Grtiter^ appears to have been the 
genuine proper name of this city, wtis originally formed from 
the two Pheenician words Vl’py alts ubho^ or olis ippOj . 
the pleafant bay ; for, that the antient Olifipo was feated on a 
bay, we learn from Mela ; and that the bay, on which Lisbon 
Hands, is extremely pleafant, all the moderns allow. Olifipo^ 
or Lisbon^ the capital of the prefent kingdoms of Portugal and 
Algarve^ is in 39 10' north latitude, and 90 30' weft of 
London 

Talabrica Talabrica, or Talahriga^ a city feated upon the VacuSy 
mentioned by P//«y, Antoninus^ and Apptan, I'he citizens of 
TalabrigUy from their frequent violations of treaties concluded 
between them afkl tlie Romansy feem to have had an uncom- 
mon averfion to that people j which is the principal thing we 
find related ef them R. 

Lango- Langobriga (B), a town fituated between the Vacus and 

briga. the Duriusy not far from the fca-coaft. As both Pliny and 
Antoninus take particular notice of it, it muft have been a place 
of fome repute 

f SoLiN. C. 23. Grot, infeript. p. 252. n. 5. Plin. 1 . iv. c. 22. 
Cellar.- ubi fupra, p. 56. Pompon. Mela & Mercator apud 
Bpehart. ubifupra, ut & ipfeBocHARr. ibid. s Antonin, iti- 
nerar. Plin. lib. iii. Appian. in bell. Hifpan. ^ Plin. & 

Antonin, ubi fupra. 

(B) The word Brica or Br/jp, city ofCeXOythe city of AiSLy the city 
in the old Spanijh language, fig- of Lango, the city ^Meido, &r. 
nified a city, as we learn from Hence, probably, came the words 
Rifendius. Therefore CV/e^^r/^^r, BriganUs^ Brigantiiy Brigaeunty 
Arabrigcty LangobrigOy Mcido^ &c. all which are evi- 

brigUy &c. are equivalent to the dently of Cf///V extradtion (2). 

(2) Lour. Andr\ KepnL m anti^uitat, Lujitan, lib, iv. in Catobriga, 


Aka- 
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AraductAj or, according to Reinejius^ Ara TraduHa^ Aradufta* 
a Roman town, ftanding to the weft of Langobriga. Our 
readers will find itmPMem/z lift of the towns appertaining to 
' Lufitania K . . .• 

-ffiMlNiuM, a city of this province, mentioned by Pliny and -^mini- 
Ptolemy^ near the northern bank of die Munda^ a little to the uni, 

S. of Talabriga K 

CoNTMBRjc A, a'city feated on the oppofite bank of the Mon- Conim- 
Ja. Out of the ruins of this place has arifen the modem Coim- brica. 
bra^ one of the fineft towns in Portugal^ and celebrated all 
over the learned world, for the famous univcrfity which has fo 
long fllourilhed there *. 

Arabriga, SelHum^ and Concordia^ betwixt Conimhrica Arabriga. 
and the Tagus j feem to have been places of fome note, though Sellium, 
we have fcarce any particulars relating to them handed down to and Con- 
us b^ the antient geographers cordia. 

CfoLLippo, a Roman municipium, between the Munda and Collipp^’* 
the Tagus ^ upon the coaft of the Atlantic ocean. We find this 
town named, by an infeription in Gruter^ Collipro ; but 
that the R there was originally a P, appears from the beft ma- 
nuferipCs of Pliny^ as well as another infeription. Not far from 
this city, in a fouth-weftern direction, ftood Eburobritium^ or 
as, in our opinion, it ought to have been written, Ehurohriga, 

As the ftones that preferved the above-mentioned inferiptions 
were in the neighbourhood of Eiria^ fome believe, that the 
ruins of the antient Collippo are to be fought for there 

Scalar IS, or Scalahijeus^ as fome think it called by Ptole* Scalabis. 
my^ has been confidered by Cellarius as the fifth Roman colony 
of Lufitania^ furnamed Prajidium fulium. ^ The Spanifi 
writers almoft unanimoufly agree, that the fpot on which this 
town ftood, is at prefent occupied by Santerien, a Portuguefe 
town, about forty miles N. E. of Lisbon ; though the Scalabtf- 
€U5 of Ptolemy had a fituation afligned it to the N. of the Mun- 
da o. 

Aritium Prjetorium, and Hierabriga^ in the neigh- Aritimn 
bourhood of Scalabis^ are mentioned by the Itinerary, I'he Pr*otoii- 
former-place ftood thirty-eight Roman miles from OliftpOy and urn, and 
the latter thirty P. Hiera- 

Norba C-ffiSAREA, a town of repute during^the govern- brjga. 

ment of the Romans in Spain^ on the foiithern bank of file Norba 
^ • Cxfarca. 

^ Ptol. geography lib. ii. c. 5. Tho. Reines. apud Cellar, ubi 
fupra. ^ Plin. & Ptol. ubi fapra, ^ Plin. ubi fupra. 

Laue. Andr. Resend, in antiquic. Luiitan. lib. iv. Ptol. 

U Antonin, ubi fupra. " Plin. Ptol. & Resend, ubi fup. 

Grut. infeript. p- 323, & p. 1 15?- ® Plin. Ptol. Resend. 

. & Cellar, ubi fupra. p Antonin, iciiierar. ubi fupra. 

TaguSy 
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near the femous ftone bridge built over tlvit fiver, 
deoieated to Trajan. Pliny calls the inhabit^ts of. this ci^ 
Colonia Norbenfis. Some Spanijh authors Bdieve Ntrba Coe- 
farta fa have men contiguous to Trnjan'i bridge. But other 
writers of diat nation, wdl verfed in the antiquities of iheir 
country, maintain the contrary. The latter, in fupport of 
their opinion, affirm the city of Alcantara^ feated on me fpot 
adjoining- to the noble ftru£lure above-mentioned, to have been 
built by the Saracem ; but the former think it may have aclfon 
out of the ruins of the antient Ntrba. Pliny and Pulmy kem. 
to favour the (entiment of thofe who place Ntrba at fome di- 
ilance from the bridge, fince thw make that town, or, which 
is the fame thing, the Ctlonia Ntrbenfis^ to have been lituated 
in a teiiitory on the fouth of the Tagus. Be that as it will, we 
are informed by an antient Rtman infcription in Gruter, that 
the Rtman municipia of Lufitaniat by Aims raifcd amongft 
themfidves, Anilhed the aforefaid bridge, in ^e reign of & 
emperor Trajan. The names of thefe municipia, or rather 
dieir inhabitants, have been prefcrved by a ftone, belonging 
formerly either to the bridge or thc town of Ntrba ; to wit, 
Icadita, Lancia Oppidanay AraMgOy MtrthrigOy Lancia 
TranfcudanOy Ctlarnumy MeidobrigOy InUranmiay 6ic. Some, 
if not all, of thefe municipia, undoubtedly made a coi^derable 
figure, though we are fupplied with veiy few particulars re- 
lating to them by the antient geographers and hiftorians 
Bletifa. Bletisa was fituated near fome of the above-mentioned 
municipia, on the (buthcrn bank of the DuriuSy as may be in- 
forred from an infcription in Gruter. The modern name of 
Bktifa is Ltdxfmtty according to Marianay who fuppofes the 
antient and modern cities, going by thofe names, to have been 
the lame. As to any farther particulars of this place, we are 
Intitely in the dark '. 

Salman- Saimantica, called at this day Salamancay was in the 
tica. * ndgjhbourhood of Bletifiy as appears from the above-mention- 
ed infaiption. It is at prefent fomous all over the world, on 
account of the flourilhing univerfity founded there, which, fpr 
feveral ages^ has been deemed the principal feat of literature in 
Spain *. 

Auvufta ‘ Augusta Emerita, the capital of this province in the 

Emerita “P®" of fuper- 

annnated foldiers, to whom Augujlus affigned a diftfi^ in Luji- 
tania ; from whence this city deduced its tume. This colorty 

• 

s Plin. Ptol. Resbmd. ubi fupra. Nonius k Vasjbus aped 
Cellar, ubi fupra, p. 58. Gaur. infeript. p. 162. * Grut. 

infeript. p. 199. n. 2. Marian, lib. vii. c. 4. Cellar, ubi fupra. 

* Ptol. & Gruter. ubi fupra. 

we 
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we find frequently mentioned by antient Roman coins and 
inferiptions. Emerita at f]rft appertained to the ^urdult^ ac- 
cording to Strabo \ though afterwards it was ranked among the 
towns of the Vettones^ as we learn from Prudentius, I'his 
may be cafily accounted for, if we confider, ^dXth&Fittones^ 
in procefs of time becoming more powerful than the Turdult^ 
at length made thcmfclves matters of their country. Our 
readers will find a more minute account of this city and colony 
in the authors here referred to ^ 

Ebora, called by the Romam^ Liberalitas "Julia^ was Ebora- 
feated between the Tagus and the Anas^ though it approached 
nearer the latter than the former river. The fame fpot is at 
prefent occupied by Evora^ where there has long flourilhed .a 
famous univerfity. This town was a Latin municipium, as 
appears from fevcral antient coins and inferiptions 

Salacia, the Alacer do Sal of the moderns, ftood fome Salacia. 
miles to the W, of Ebora, EVom fome antient inferiptions in 
Gruter it may be inferred, that this place was a Roman muni- 
cipium w. 

Pax Julia, the Beja of the moderns, a city in the fouthern Pax Julia, 
part of the province, ftood near the frontiers of the Turdetaniy 
if it did not adiially belong to that nation. It is taken notice 
of by Pliny y Ptolmyy and Antoninus, Near this place a vaft 
number of Roman coins and inferiptions have been found with- 
in thefe few years. All the remaining traA to the fouth of this 
city, limited on the eaft, weft, and fouth, by the AnaSy the 
Atlantic ocean, and bay of GadeSy from its figure, was called 
Cuneus by Pemponius Mela and Strabo. Myrtilisy Balfay Of-' 
fonaboy and other places of this tra£I, deferve^not any great 
regard. However, it may not' be improper to obferve, that, 
according to RefendiuSy Mortolay or Mertoloy a modern town 
upon the Anasy and Tamila^ or Tavira^ a confiderable city of 
Algarve y anfwer to the antient Myr tills and Balfa, As for 
Offonahay if we will believe the fame author, it has for a long 
time lain in ruins, though fome footfteps of it are ftill remain- 
ipg, particularly in the walls of Faroy another town of AU 
garviy upon the fca coaft. The Lacobriga of Mela ftood un- 
der the Promontorium Sacrumy known in thefe times by the 
name of Cape St, Vincent y upon a fpot occupied at prefent by 
a village called Lagoa by the Portuguefcy near the city of La^ 

* Strab. ubi fupra. Dio, lib. liii. p. 1x4. Mum. Auguft. 8c 
Num. Tiber, apud Cellar, ubi fupra, p. 60. Prudent, ubi fupra. 
Lvdovic. Non. c. 31. J jPLiN. ubi fupra. Gruter. infeript. 
p. 489. n. 9. Num. var. Auguft. apud Cellar, ubi fupra, p. 62. 
yf Plin. ubi fupra, 8e alibi. Grut. infeript. p. 13. n. 16. 

VoL. XVIII. H h gosy 
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gos^ where fomc remains of it are ft ill to be feen *. The 
names of the reft of the towns may be found in the authors 
quoted below r. 

As to the Lufitaniansy if we may believe Strabo^ they pre* 
ferred living upon the plunder of their neighbours, rather than 
the improving their lands, tho’ naturally fertile and rich. In 
other cafes their manner of living was rude and fimplc. They 
ufed to warm thcmfelves by means of fome fire-ftones made 
red hot. 7'hcy bathed in cold water, eat but of one difli at a 
meal, and that very fparingly. Their drefs was commonly 
black. They made no ufe of coin, but either bartered one 
commodity for another, or for fome plates of f&lver, flatted 
with the hammer, and cut into pieces. They ufed, like the 
Egyptians^ Gaulsy and other antient nations, to expofe their 
iick ofl the highways, tliat travelers might dircdl them to 
proper medicines for their cure. They were robuft and ftout, 
and fo warlike, that the Romans did not conquer them without 
great difficulty and length of time, and more by dint of artifice 
than valour. Thus far our author 

Promonto^ The chief promontories of Lujitania were the Promonto- 
riesofltVi* ritwi Sacrum^ Promontorium Barbarium^ and the Promonto* 
fitania. rium Magnujn^ or Olijiponenfe ; to which fomc add a fourth, 
called by Pliny Cuneus. The Promontorium Sacrum^ or Cape 
St. yincent^ formed an angle, projecting into the bay of Gades 
and the Atlantic ocean, which was termed the weftern ex- 
tremity of the world by Strabo. The Promontorium Barba- 
riumj at prefent Cape Spichel^ lay to the fouth of Olifipo^ tho* 
not very diftant from the mouth of the Tagus. The Promon- 
torium Magnum^ or Olijiponejl^ fiiled by fome of the moderns. 
Cape de Rocca Sintra, projeAed into the Atlantic ocean near 
Oiijipo, and was made by Pliny the common boundary of 
Earth, Sea, and Heaven. As for Pliny^s Cuneus, it is fup* 
pofed to be the promontory at this day known by the name of 
Cape St. Mary, by Cellarius a. 

Ports and principal ports of this province were thofe of Olifipo, 

ijl.mds. prefent Lisbon, and Hannibal. , The fituation of the form,er 
is fo well known, as not to admit of a difpute ; but that of 
the latter cannot be fo eafily afeertained. Mela, upon whole 
authority it intirely depends, places it near the Promontorium 
Sacrum', which is all that w^. can fay of it. The only ifland 

» Plin. Ptol. Antonin, ubi fupra. Pompon. Mel. & Steab. 
ubi fupra. Laur. Andr. Resend, in antiquit. Lufitan. be Grvt. 
infeript. palT. r Plin. Ptol. Strabo, Mela, Cellar. 

&C. * Strabo, lib. Hi. ^ Idem ibid. Plin. lib. iv. 

c. 22. & alibi. &r H.ardvin. in loc. Ptol. lib. ii. c. 5. Cellar. 
ubi fupra. 
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taken notice of hy the antients, on the coaft of Lujitania^ is 
HiQ Londobris of Ptolemy y the Barlenga ox Barlinges of the mo- 

dernsb. 

The Mons Herminius of HirtiuSy the modern Armnnoy Maun- 
feems to have been the only mountain of note in this country, taim. 

It is rather a long ridge of mountains, iince known by the 
name of Sierra de Ejlrettay and running from north to fouth^ 
between the provinces of Beira (A ira los Montes. On the top 
are two lakes of vaft extent, and very deep, one of them efpe- 
cially, which they have never yet been able to fathom. What 
is ftill more furprifing is, that they are calm when the fea is 
fo, and rough when that is ftormy. Hence, as w'cll as from 
the loud and dreadful noife they make, which is echoed by the 
adjacent hills, and heard at many leagues diftance, they are 
judged to have fome fubterranean communication with the 
ocean ; which is ftill further confirmed by fome wrecks of 
Ihips which are now-and-then thrown up by their waves, tho* 
at near four miles diftance from the fea. Herminius Minovy 
now Sierra de Marvaoy from the city of that name, to which 
it ftretches itfelf, is part of the Greater Herminiusy and runs 
into the province of Alentejo ; but is nothing fo confiderable* 

The warlike inhabitants of the former were called Plumbarii^ 
from their lead-mines and works ; .and, according to Cellariusy 
the city of Medobriga or Meidobrigay ftood at the foot of it 

The moft celebrated rivers of Lufitania^ft troths Anasy the 
Tagus (now Ta]o)y and the Durius. The Anas is called at 
prefent the Guadianay the Tagus^thoTajoy and the Durius the 
Dottro. To thefe may be added the Mundoy wfiich now goes 
under the name of the Mondego\ and the Vacusy now called 
the Voga. *Thty all flow from E. to W. and empty them- 
felves into die Atlantic ocean 

We lhall here only mention fome few natural curiofitics of Curiojities. 
Lufitania: i. The lead-mine near from whence 

Pliny denominates the inhabitants of that place Plumbariii 
which ftill exifts. 2. The golden land, or fmall particles of 
gold, mixed with the fand, of the Tagus. This we find at- 
tefted by PomponiUs Melay Ovidy Pliny y Silius ItalicuSy See. 
and the truth of it feems confirmed by Refendius \ for that ff- 
mous antiquary aflures us, that fome of thefe golden particles 
were found, intermixed with the fand of the Tagusy in liis 
time \ but that the laws of Portugal would not permit people 
throw up the interior fand on the banks of the Tagusy with 
which thefe particles are fuppofed to be incorporated, left the 
neighbouring fruitful fields Ihould be thereby damaged. He 

^ Mbl. lib. iii. c. 1. « Hirt. c. 48. Cellar, ubi fupra, 

p.6o, 61. ^ Ptol, ubi fupra. Cellar, ubifupra, p. 54, 55. 

H h 2 acids. 
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adds, that the kings of Portugal have a feeptre of the Tagan 
gold, tlian which no purer is to be found in the world •. 
3. Befides the two lakes above-mentioned, we may add the 
famed pool near Roya^ remarkable for its hideous noife, like 
that of thunder at a diftance, which is comnionly heard before 
a ftt^rin, above eighteen or twenty miles off. 4. Another 
pool, near the river Mondego^ mentioned by P//«y, and by 
many modern authors, which is obferved to fwallow down 
every thing that is thrown into it, tho’ ever fo light. Wc 
might add the vaft variety of hot and medicinal, and other fur- 
priling fprings with which this kingdom abounds ; which may 
be feen in Fafeu^h defeription of it, who adds, that the finglc 
province, formerly called Interamnis^ and now Entre Duero e 
Minhoy hath no Icfs than 25000 conftantly flowing with clear 
and excellent water. 

Extica The fecond province of Hifpania Ulterior^ or Farther 
djh'lbed, Spairij was Batica^ fo called from the famed river Batis^ 
fincc TarteJfuSy and now Guadalquiver^ or the Great River» 
We have already mentioned its limits on the weft or Lujitanic 
fide ; it was bounded on the fouth by the Mediterranean^ and 
the &inus Gadiianus^ or gulph of Gades ; and on the north by 
the Cantabric fea, now the fea of Bifc^* As to its limits to- 
wards the north-eaft, or province of Tarraco^ they cannot be 
fo well fixed, becaufc they arc rightly fuppofed to have been 
in a coiiftant flu£);uation, as each petty monarch had an oppor- 
tunity to incroach upon his neighbour. Hence antient authors 
place thofe on the fea-coaft differently ; to wit, Ptolemy at Ba- 
raa P/zwynomewhat higher, at MurgU 5 , tho* both fituated 
on the Binus VUgitanm^ a little below New Carthage, l^he 
fame may be faid of the inland ones, which arc likewife dif- 
ferently placed, either higher or lower, from the province of 
Tarracon^ as may be feen by the authors above-quoted. The 
Satis before- mentioned divided this province into two parts i 
Its tnha- on the one fide of which, towards the Anas^ were fituate the 
bitants, Turdetani (A), from whence the p'ountry was called Turdefa- 

niay 

« Pompon. Mel. lib. iii. c. 1. Ovid. met. lib. ii. Plin. lib.iv. 
r. 22. h lib. xxxiii. c. 4. Sil. Ital. lib. i. ver. 234. Ptol. U 
Cellar, ubi fupra. Laur. A^*dr. Resend, in antiquit. Lufitan. 
lib. ii. * Gcogr. nbi fupra. 8 Hill:, lib. iii. c. i, Vid. 
Cellar, lib. ii. c. 1. fedt. i. Gerund. 

(A 1 Some add, after Polybius ^ on the fame fide of the Batk^ 
the Turdulij as different from but higher up : but as that au- 
them. We have already fpoken thor rather diftinguiflies them 
of both. They were (1) fituate only with regard to their litua- 

(1} Gtrutuitrf, foralip. lit. i. 


tion; 
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nia, but better known by the name of Baturia. On the other 
fide were fituated the^ Bajluli^ BaJlitanij and ConteJianij 
along the Mediterranean coafts. The reader will find, under 
the next note, all that can be found concerning thofe people 
(B). We forbear mentioning a great number of others, of 
which wc know little more than the names. The reader may 
fee them in Cellarius above-mentioned j and, if he cares to de- 
pend upon the SpaniJ}} authors for either their fituation, cities, 
or other particulars, he may confult thofe wc have lately 
quoted both in the text and notes. 

We come now to fpcak of the Roman colonies in this pro- Roman 
vince; which Pliny tells us was the moft fertile, beft culti- colonics. 
vated, and pleafantell of all the reft. The Romans had four 
tribunals, or, as they ftiled them, Conventus juridici i to wit, 

I. Gades^ now Cadiz. 2. Cordova. 3. AJtigi^ now Ecija. 

4. HifpaU now SeviL They had, befides, about one hundred 
and thirty cities, among which nine were ftiled colonies ; 
eighteen municipal ; twenty-nine which enjoyed the franchife 
of Latium ; fix free cities ; three allied ones ; and one hundred 
and twenty tributary •*. 

The whole province of Baticay according to the laft- 
quoted author’s divifion, contained what we now call Anda^ 
lufiay part of the kingdom of Granaday and the outward 
boundaries of EJlramadura. 

• With 

^ Vid. Brxet. parallel, part. a. lib. iv. c. 3. 


tion ; and Ptolemy feems to inti- 
mate, that they were but one 
people (2) ; we (ee no reafon for 
making two of them, any farther 
than the diftindion of higher and 
lower will go ; cfpecially as Stra~ 
lo makes the two names to be 
indifferently g^ven to them (3); 
and thefe are by fome authors (4) 
aifirmed to have been the antient- 
ell people in dl ^pain. 

(B) Of the firft of thefe we 
have already fpoken. The Ba- 
fiuliy fappomd m be of Phoenician 
or Lilyan extraA, extended from 
the llreights of Gibraltar^ along 
the Mediterranean coaft, till, 
driven from thence by the Moors ^ 

(%) (3) Lib.m, 

Gerund, Garihai, AntigueJ, Gs" al. 
degeji, Xirntn, 


they fled into the mountainous 
'part of Galicia^ cwhich they then 
called by their name Baftulia, 
The Bajictani^ or Bafiitani^ were 
feated higher up on the fame 
coafts. The territories of both 
thefe made what fince became the 
kingdom of Granada^ in which 
there is a ridge of very high 
mountains, called, from the lat- 
ter, the Bafletanian mountains. 
Mention is made allb of their 
capital Baftit^nuy a place of fu^h 
ftrength, ^at king Ferdinand was 
fix months in befieging it, before 
he could take it from the Moors 

(s)- 

( 4 ) thre-n. Je reg. Tfifi, 

(>) Jiufgar. cownurJar* HsrJin, Cqithc. 

H h 3 The 
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I With refped to the cities and colonies above^mentioneds 
jwe (hall, for brevity’s fake, fingle out only fome of the moft 
•celebrated ones ; to wit, that of the Accitani^ (ituate between 
I the Bafiuli and Bajlitani^ along the fame (bore. We find it 
mentioned by Pliny and by fome antient inferiptions, under 
the name of Colonia Ji?lia Gemella AcciTANAk, 
whofc citizens were called Gemellenfes^ becaufe that colony 
was made up of two legions, to wit, the third and fixth, as 
appears by thofc inferiptions *. It is fuppofed to be the prefent 
city of Guadiz in Granada^ an antient cpifcopal fca, formerly 
called the Accitanus^ from Acd^ the name of that city (C). 
Thofe of Gades^ Corduba^ AJligiy and Hifpaly were famed for 
their courts of judicature. The other four, whofc fituation is 
lefs known, together with their other municipal and free cities, 
in a much greater number than in any of the other two pro- 
vinces, the reader may fee in Briei’s parallel above-mentioned 
all which confirms what Pliny fays of this that it excelled 
them by far ; for fo it did in richnefs, extent, number of cities 
and harbours, fertility of its foil, commodious fituation for 
traflick, and many other particulars ; and this may be one 
great reafon, why the Romans cultivated and encouraged it 
more than they did the reft. 

Tbfir c/- How few of thofe antient cities this province had before the 
dis. coming in of the Romans^ is not difficult to guefs, if we only 
confult the beft antient authors with any tolerable attention ; 
though, if we were to truft to the Sfanijh writers, it mull 
have not only abounded with them, but they muft likewife 
have been vaftly large, populous, and opulent, even before the 
coming of the Tyrians^ Phoenicians ^ and other nations, of whom 
wefiiaU give ah account in the fequel. And yet thefe, efpe- 

* Hift. lib. iii. c. i. ^ Grut. p. 271. n. 6. * Cellar. 

lib. ii. c. I. fedt. 3. Ubi fupra, fed);. 2, & feq. ** Lib. iii. 
c. 1. Dehisvid. Gerund. Taraph^* Gari a. Vasevm, & al. 

The Conteftani are, by fome, t^ani^ as well as their chief city 
placed in this province of ConUftinum (7); but that king, 

and by others in that of 7 arra- though mentioned alfo by Ma^ 
eon. They were moft likely nitho^ is generally ranked among 
feated between, and extended the dubious, if not fiibulous. 
th^mfelves a good way into (C) The Spaniards pretend, 
both. They are faid, by Ptole- that Torquatus, a difciple of 
my (6)9 to have been fettled there yames theapolUe, was by him 
by Tfjla, one of their kings, of appointed the firft biihop of it 
whom we (hall fpeak in the fe- (8). 
quel, and called from him Con- 

(6) Ubi fupra* Viit^ Tarapb, fub ann. 1424. ( 7 } lidmibii. (S) 

ebnn^ c. 

eially 
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cially the Tyrians^ arc affirmed by the fume authors to have 
built feme, freffi confiderable ones^ every one in the places 
where they fettled themfelves ; for all which we have no bet- 
ter grounds, than for that of Ulifipo^ and its pretended founder, 
of which we fpoke under the firft article of this chapter. But, 
when we come to examine things more clofcly, we find no 
fuch traces of this boafted number of cities. On the contrary 
it is plain, that, when the Turdeiani had, at the infligation of 
Hannibal^ affifted the brave Saguntines their neighbours againft 
the Romans^ we read but of one city they had, the name of 
which is not fo much as recorded (D) ; and which thefc caufed 
to be rafed, and the inhabitants to be fold for flaves o, as a de* 
terment to others from lending their affiftance to any whom 
they thought proper to war againft. Ptolemy mentions but 
one fea-port town on the coaft of the Bajlitani ; to wit, that 
of JJrce^ fincc Vorgij in the bay of that name, tho' we 
find fome confiderable ones on thofc coafts, fuch as Menobia^ 

Abdera^ Portus Magnusj Beria^ Murgis^ and fome others. 

In the inland were llkewifc a confiderable number, which 
Plinyy in his Natural Hijloryy tells us, in his time amounted 
to an hundred and feventy-two. The greateft part of thefe 
being, in all appearance, and from the Roman names given 
them, cither founded or inlargcd by that nation, fuch as thofe 
of Ajia Nelrifa^ ^gi^j and Orippa p, on the banks of the 
Baiis^ below Hifpal ; we have not time to dwell upon them, 
but fhall content ourfclves with a Ihort mention of thofc of the 

f reateft note. Among thefe is the famed city of Hifpal^ now Hifpal. 

eville (E), lituate on the river Ba-tis above-mentioned, and 
the metropolis of this province. It was formci^ly a great em- 
porium, by means of that navigable river, which brought a vaft 
number of merchandizes up to this city^ and thence quite up to 

• Liv. lib. xxi. c. 6. lib. xxiv. c.42. p De his vide Cel- 
lar. ubi fupra. 

(D) This the Spaniards think /«/, or marlh. On which it was 
to have been called Turvel^ fitu- founded ; or rather from thep^- 
ate near the fpring-head of the //, or Ibikes, upon which the 
liver Tburias or Durius^ and to foundation of it was laid(i). That 
which they have given the antient of Senfille^ or, as it' was antiently 
name of Turdsta. wwiitten, CM/ia, is thought to 

(E) Some pretend, that it was be only a corruption of Ciwtas 
founded and named by Hijpal^ Julia^ as it is c^led in fome an- 
one of their fabulous kings, and tient inferiptions (2}. But when, 
the fon of Hercules ( q ) ; others, or by whom, it was founded, is 
that it was fo called from the /a- not to be guefled at. 

(9) Ki/. Garib,. ^ uL yirp. (x) Paralif* c,J* (t) Idtm 

ibid, c, Q, ^ 

H h 4 Corduba, 
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Cerduba. This city is ftilcd by Pliny Colonia Romulenfts^ and 
by fome anticnt infcriptions Cohnia Romtdea. We took no- 
tice above, that it was o!ie of the four courts of judicature. 
Corduba. Xhe next city in rank to Hifpal is Corduba^ now Cordoua^ no 
lefe famed for its rich mines, an.d fertile foil, or, as the poet 
calls it aurifera ierra^ than the other was for its trade. It 
is iituate on the banks of the fime river, was called a patrician 
colony, and is faid by Strabo to have been the work of Mar*^ 
TartclTus. TarteJJus was once a famed antient city, pleafantly 

fituatc between the two mouths of the Bath (G), which made a 

s SiL. Ital. lib. hi. ver. 401. 

(F) Our author leaves us in city of Carteia in the fame bay 
the dark which of the Roman ge- (9), which, he fays, fome fanfy 
nerals of that name he meant ; 10 have been the antient T artef- 

fo that the Spantjh writers are fus. Hence authors are divided 
much divided about it. Va/iausy in their opinions, whether thefe 
often quoted, thinks, that it was were two dillindt cities, or the 
he who was cotemporary with fame with different names. We 
Cafar and Pontpey ; becaufe he find nothing that can fatisfy our 
finds no mention made of this readers on that head, antient au- 
city before him {3). UutAW^j thors often confounding thefe 
thinks it to be of much older two names and that of Gades to- 
date (4); fince the fame Stta^o gethcr, as the learned Bochart 
calls it Coloniam primamy pr firft and others have juflly obferved. 
colony, which the Romans fent As for the fabulous account of 
into this part of Spain, And it its having altered its name from 
is mentioned by Silius Italicus in Tartejfus to that of Gades^ on ac- 
thc fecond Puk'ic war (5;. As" count of fetting uphis 
for the title of Colonia Patriciay two columns there ( i ), it is right- 
given to it, it is not only men ly rejected. We have given a 
tinned by Pliny y but by fome an- truer account of the foundation 
tient infcripiions in Grutcry to of Gadis in our Carthaginian 
which we refer (6) ; and this is hiilory, to which we refer, to 
further explained by Strabo avoid repetition (2). As for Car- 
adds, that it was from the begin- /'e/a, a late author endeavoured 
ning inhabited by noblemen of to prove it to be the prefent 
the Roftiansy and other nations town of Rocadilloy diflan t about 

(7) . ' four miles from Gibraltar (%)\ 

jG) Strabo fays, that the Ba- but the point is far from being 

tis formerly emptied iti'elf into cleared by him, and too dark 
the fea at two different places and prolix for us to dwell longer 

(8) . One of them has been fince upon/ in a work of this nature, 
flopped up. Mda mentions the 

(3; Ibid, zo. (4) c, (5) Zib.Wu wr, 4^1. ( 6 ) Grut^ 

p. (t) hib.ixi (%) Ibid, t9j DtJituQrb, libm 

ii. r. 6. (1) Diony/ws jdlexandr. Vide ancl, Ilifp. fup, ciha. O' Gerund. fa» 

lib, i. (?; w/,xvii. p, [ 3; Q.r.duit, difeturfe of tbt 

tf Carteiti, 

kind 
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kind of ifland, called after the name of that city r, Tartejftda. 

This anticnt city is celebrated by fome of the Latin poets, as 
lituate on the fariheft Verge of the weftern fliore * ; but, for 
the other particulars of it, we refer our readers to the laft 
note, as we muft do, for the remainder of the cities of this 
province, to the authors fo often cited already, and efpecially 
to the late and accurate CellariuSj in the chapter above>quoted ; 
and for Gades or Gadir^ now Cadiz^ to what we copioufly 
faid of it in the former volume ^ 

We come now to fay fomething of the famous bays and Bays and 
ports of this province ; the firft of which, next to Gades above- ports. 
mentioned, is that called Portus Menejiaus^ mentioned by Mene- 
Ptolemy and Strabo ^ who doth likewife place here the oracle flatus Por- 
of that name. The next is that of Befippo^ the country of the tu^. 
famed Pomponius Mela^ and fome others, without the ftreights 
mouth. Calpe^ Carteia^ Barbefulj Cilniana^ Salduba^ Sucl^ 
and Malaca^ within the ftreight, and on the coafls of the 
Bajlulu Menoba^ Selumbina^ Abdera^ and Portus Magnus^ 
and likewife the famed promontory of Charidemus \ all which 
are mentioned by Ptolemy^ Strabo^ Pliny, Mela, and placed 
by them on the Bajiltanian coafts. Beyond the promontory 
lately mentioned are the cities of Baria or Barea, and Murgis, Baria. 
in the Virgitanian bay ; the former of. which is reckoned by Miirgi5. 
Ptolemy, and the latter by Pliny, t^jc laft fea-port of the Bajh^ 
tani, as we hinted a little higher. Thofe anticnt authors arc, 
however, neither well agreed, nor cafily reconciled, about the 
fituation, names, and fome other particulars relating to thofe 
cities. Thus, for inftance, Calpe, which is by Strabo ftiled a Caipc. 
famed antient Spanijh fea-port, Pliny, PtoUnfy, Mela, and 
others, only call a mountain : whence the learned Bochart 
and Cafaubon have thought, that Calpe, in the former, was 
inferted, by the miftake of the tranferiber, fox Carteia, cfpe- 
cially as no mention is made in the others of any city befides it 
in that bay. But this has been in a great meafure anfvvcrcd, 
by fome learned men, from the infciiption on a medal, with 
th^fe letters, C. I. Calpe; that is, as they read it^, Colo- 
n 'ta Julia Calpe, And this they back with a paftiigc out of N. 

Damafcen w ; who fays, that O^favius overtook Cafar near 
the city of Calpia, which is the fame with Calpe : fo that Straw 
bo^s text wants no amendment, *and one of thefe two opi- 
nions muft be right ; to wit, either that there were fcveral 

' Strab. ubifupra. ■* Sil. Ital. ubi fupra. ver. 399, & 
alibi. Ovid, metamorph. lib. xiv. ver. 416. * Vol. xvii. p. 344, 

& (E). ® Spanh. de pra;ft.'numirm. p. 766. Noris cenotaph. 

Pifan. p. acy. w E\ccrpt. Vales, apud Cellar, l.b. ii. c. i. 
left. ?. art. 34. 

cities 
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cities fttuate on the mouth of the flreight, on account of its 
advantageous fituation, one of which was called Calpe or Cal- 
paj or elfe, that the Cartewj which was fituate near the pro- 
montory of Calpfj had likewife taken that name from it ; and 
accordingly the Itinerary mentions a city, in the road from 
Malaga to Cadizj which he calls Calpe Carteia^ joining there- 
by thofc two names, probably to fhew, that they fignified the 
fame thing. Barbeful^ and fome others of the fea-ports 
above-named, appear likewife to have been confiderable colo- 
nies, as well as a number of inland towns, in particular that 
of Munda^ where Cafar overcame the fons of Pompey. But, 
as we are obliged to ftudy brevity, we ihall refer the reft to the 
author laft-quoted. 

ifhe rinjer Rivers of any notc there are not in this province, except 
Bastisjtff . the Baiis^ often mentioned already, or, as it is fometimes 
written. Bates and Betis. It hath, according to Pliny *, its 
fpring-head in the Tugienftan foreft, fo named from Tugia^ a 
town mentioned in the Itinerarium of Jntoninus (H), in the 
jprovince of Tarracon, at the foot of the Onfpodan mountains. 
Others of leflbr note are the Barbefolay near the city or mount 
Calpe above-mentioned, tlie Saducoy which leems to have di- 
vided the Bajiuli from the Accitaniy and fome few others not 
Mouk' worth dwelling upon. Mountains, of a confiderable length 
tains. and height, this providence certainly abounds with. We find, 
however, but few mentiofied by antient authors. Ptolemy 
takes notice only of two; to wit, the Mariani and Hipyla^ 
the latter of which were fcarccly known to any other antient 
writer y. Thefe, as they run along the territories of Hifpal 
6r SevilUy w?re, we are told, called Illipa ; and, as they 
came nearer to Corduboy Themariniy and Orthofdadea * : the 
former, which are by PUny called Ariani (I), run along the 
famed defert of the fame name, now known by that of Sierra 
Morenay in the neighbourhood of tlie city of Cajlule. The 

» Lib. iii. c. I. y Lib. ii. c.4, * Vide Marin. Sicvl. 

reb. Hifp. lib. i. feft. de montibus. , 

(H) That author places it in Itinerarium ; it is fuppofed, that 
« t^e road between Caftalo and the M, in thefe, was, by fome 
at about thirty-five miles of the copyiils, dropped; but 
diftance from the latter. * whether they were the fame, or 

(1} As thefe mountains are different, is not of any great 
called, by the generality of au- confequence to inquire, with fo 
thors, and by one antient inferip- little help, and under fo great an 
tion, by the firft name ; and, hy uncertainty (4). 
the fccond, only by Pliny and the 

(4.} De bis vide Cellar* Ub%Vi,'et l. inJtn»fcSt» %• 


region 
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region of the Bajiitani was likewife full of them, as wc hinted 
in a former note ; and all that needs be added, with relation 
to them all, is, that they abounded with metals and minerals 
of fevcral kinds, partidilarly gold, quickfilver, copper, and 
lead ; the greateft quantities of which appear, however, to have 
been dug out of thofe called Marianiy which the Romans im- 
proved to no fmall advantage, having every-where their pro^ 
curaUres ret metallicay or overfeers of the mines. That of 
Qalpey mentioned a little higher, is neither famed for its 
height, mines, fertility, or on any account but that of its 
fituation ; and To no more need be faid of it. 

The goodnefsof the foil and air of Spain in general is too S0/4 cU- 
well known to need any mention here. This province was mate^ aitd 
particularly remarkable for it; and we lhall have occafion, xn produce. 
the fequel, to give further proofs of it, from the healthineis Healthy 
and longevity of its inhabitants. And fo little did they know inhabit- 
of phyfic, that, if we may believe Pojidoniusy they ufed, like 
the Lujitani lately mentioned, to lay their fick relations along 
the public fireets and roads, to have the advice of fuch pafl- 
engers as could give it to them. He adds, that their very wo- Stout nuo* 
men were fo roouft and healthy, that they knew not what it men. 
was to keep their bed after they were delivered ; but ufed to 
go to their ordinary work, which was commonly agriculture, 
after they had taken proper care of themfclves and the child. 

Their mountams, as well as valleys, afforded them plenty of Rich 
corn for men, and barley for their horfes and cattle, the former mountains. 
of which they bred from the beginning in great quantities, and 
managed with great dexterity both at home and abroad, and 
efpecially in their warlike expeditions. The milk of their 
kine was, it Teems, fo very rich and fine, from the fragrant 
herbs they fed upon on thofe healthy mountains, that it could 
not be ufed either for food or drink, or even, as we are told 
by the above-mentioned author, to make cheefe with, widiout 
fomc mixture of water. As for fruits of all kinds, they grow 
there in the greateft perfection : but thefe are topics fo well 
known to every reader, that we need not dwell longer upon 
thbm ; and as for mineral waters, they flow, in the greateft Natural 
quantity, both hot and cold ; and the kingdom of Granada i$ rariths. 
toined for them, and for their medicinal virtues : which nee^ 
not to be wondered at, confidering the vaft ridges of moun- 
tains that are in it, and the variety of metals and minerals 
^ey abound with. Some of them rife fo hot, as to exceed, 
we are told, even boiling water. The moft famous of the 
warm kind are thofe of Htfpaly Cordouay and Granada ; to Medicinal 
which they attribute the virtue of curing the moft inveterate, ^waters. 
and &'(i;n the venereal, difeafes ; which is not altogether im- 
probable, confidering the quanti^ of fulphur, and other mi- 
nerals. 
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nerals, they are impregnated with, and the great perfpiration 
which the heat of the climate gives to its inhabitants. There 
arc two others of great fame here ; to wit, that called Batioj 
from a fmall town near it j it fprings, in a fmall rivulet, from 
the top of a very high rock, and falls, by two ftreaois, into 
^gainft two lakes ; and its waters are noted for curing all hasmor* 

hamor-- rhages, by wafliing. The other is near the town of Antiquarian 

rhagesand which is no lefs famed for diffolving the ftone, and bringing it 
fione* ofFby urine ». We (hould be drawn into too great a length, 
were we to enter into fo copious a fubject as that of their arti* 
Stately iicial rarities ; their ftately buildings, fuch as bridges, churches, 
buildings, efpecially their palaces, whether thofe of the Gothic or of the 
Roman fafliion : but one thing we cannot forbear obferving, 
that there arc fome yet ftanding almoft in their priftine gran- 
deur, efpecially in the kingdom of Granada^ built by the 
Moorsj in a ftilc peculiar to them, and which has fcarcc any 
thing common with the other two, and yet feems to exceed 
them in tafte and magnificence. But as this country, as well 
as the fevcral authors who have written upon it, are fo well 
known to us, we {hall inlarge no further upon them. 

Tatracon Tarragon was the third province m Spain. It was, as 
de/cribed. wc obferved before, by the Romans ftiled Hijpania Citerior^ 
or Hither Spain^ and diftinguifhed, by the name of Tarrgeo- 
nenjisy from the antient city of that name, which was then the 
capital of it, and the refidence of the Roman prsefes, or go- 
vernor. Wc have feen, under the two former articles, how 
hard it is to fettle the limits of this province, with refped to 
thofe of Batica and Lufitania^ on account of their frequent 
Ifs limits. flu£luation. On the three other fides they arc cafity fixal, it 
having the Mediterranean on the eaft, the ocean on the weft, 
and the Cantabrian fea and the Pyrenees on the north, by 
Which laft it is divided from GauL Tarracon^ being by far 
the largeft of the three, had a much greater number of cities, 
and variety of nations, as well as, in all likelihood, of petty 
Divided kingdoms and governments. It was divided into two parts by 
by the the famed river Iberus^ now Ebro^ which ran almoft acrofs the 
Iberus. whole province, having its fource on the north-weft fide of it, 
between the Cantabrian mountains ; and, very near the fea of 
fjhat name, and by a fouth-eaft courfe, emptying itfelf into the 
Mediterranean^ about thirty, miles below the city of Tarraco^ 
Celtiberi- Along the fouth-weft fide of that river were feated the Celtic 
Ms^wbere berianSi the antlenteft, and by far the moft confiderable, pf 
feated. all the nations of this province, if the others were no^ indeed, 
fo many diftindl: tribes defeended from them, as we are apt to 
think they moftly were, from the greateft part of their names 

* Marin. Sicvl. de reb. Hifp. {ib. i. cap. de fontibus. 

being 
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being of Celtk^ rather than of any other extraff. This can- 
ton was called from them Celtiheria^ and reached from the 
mouth of the Iberus qui^e to the country of the Cantabria on 
the oppofite coafts. Along the courfe of it, on that fide, 
were, among other people of lefs note, the lUarcaones^ feated 
juft within the mouth of it. Higher up arc placed the Hede- Other 
tanij or Sedetank Pelendones^ Berones^ and laft of all the Can- iions ami 
tabri. Nearer to BatUa^ and on the borders of it, were, cantons 
towards the Mediterranean^ firft, the Contejlani^ mentioned 
alfo under the laft article ; and, as you went forwards, acrofs 
the country, towards the oppofite (hore, you found another 
tribe of the T^urdetaniy the Lobetani^ Lufinesy Carpetani^ Are- 
vaca^ and Vaccai ; and thefe two laft were fever^ from each 
other by the river Duero^ which was the confine of Lufitania 
on that fide ; and, weft of the Cantabri and Vaccai^ were, on 
the Cantabrian coaft, the Tranfmontani and Artabri ; and in 
this laft was the Artabrum Celticum^ called alfo Premontorium 
Nericurtiy now cape Finijler. In the inland arc placed the In the 
Ajiuresy Auguflaniy Lucenfesj and GraviL On the weftern vtland. 
coaft, between the cape above-mentioned and the Duriusy 
were the Callaici alias Callaciy whofe country was called Cal- 
letciay one tribe or canton of which were named Bracariiy 
and the country Bracara ; and thefe were feated on the banks 
of the Durius : the others were diftinguilhed by the name of 
Lucenfes ; and both were fubdivided by Ptoknty into feveral Lucenfe:i. 
tribes, fuch as we ftiall fpeak of, upon another occafion, un- 
der the following note (K). All thefe arc mentioned by Pto- 
lemyy Straboy Mela^ as feated, the former on Uie other fide 
of the Iberusy and the latter on the hither fide of the Tagus. 

On the other fide of the Iberus y along the Mediterranean Lacctani. 
coafts, were feated the Lacetani and Aufetaniy who and nth.. 
parted by the river Rubricatusy or, as Mela calls it, Lubrica- tribrs. 
tusy now Lobragaty near the city of Barcelona. Along the 
Iberus were the IkrgeUsy Jacetaniy SueJJitaniy VafeoneSy Far- 
duliy AutrigoneSy and Concani 5 and thelc were feated between 
the head of the Iberus and the Cantabrian fea. Nearer to the 


(K) This canton, which was 
fince called Gallicia^ and anti- 
endy Cebicity was, in all likeli- 
hood, either inhabited originally 
by the Cebesy or was a colony of 
them fent from Gaul ; for many 
fuch they were forced to fend 
out of that kingdom into this 
and odier countriesj for want of 
room in their own, as we (hall 
fee, v/hen we come to their lai- 


ftory ; the latter feems, however, 
the* moft probable, from tUfe 
names by which they were di- 
fiinguiilied ; fuch as Cehrinu 
Gromiiy Limiciy ^erquerniy and 
fome others, which to us appear 
to be of Gaulijh extract, and bear 
avifible analogy with fome of 
thofe which \vs find in antient 
Gaul, 


Pytrita/i 
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Pyrenean mountains^ along that ridge, were the CeretafUy 
Indigetesj Cemjiy Lacetaniy and fome others of lefs note* 
Every one of them had its diftindl metropolis, from which 
they either took their name, or, which is perhaps more likely, 
to which they gave that of their own tribe, as may be feen 
by thofc in the note (L). We have already obferved in ge- ^ 
ncral on this head, that tho(e diftri£is which end in taniat 
and the cities which end in briga^ are of Celtic extra£l \ and 
we {hall add here, that this province abounds with fuch, more 
than the other two, as may be feen by the liil of the people 
we have given below ; for, where their name terminated in 
taniy the country of courfe ended in taniay as Aufetani and 
Jujetania (M). 

We 

(L) Thus the Bracarii had owned, that it is not mentioned 
BratarOy the Artalri Artahruniy by Strabo, Ftole^ny, &c. but we 
the AJlurcs Afturta, the Suejjitant find it in the Itinerarium, which 
Smjfa, the Lacetani Lacca, the places it on the road between C//i« 
Ihrgetes Ikrda, and fo of the fippo, or Lrjbon, and Augufta Bra* 
reft, uiilefs where the Romans, cara{^). 
fettling afterwards their colonies, (M) It is not our defign to 
called thofc towns by new fpeak particularly of every one 
names ; efpccially we find fome of them, and much lefs of their 
few of thofe places ftiled Julia cities, many of which we know 
and Augujia, as Julia Lihyca in little elfe of, than their names, 
the canton of the Cerefani ; We may fay of them in general, 
far Augufta among the Lacetani ; that they retained more of the 
Augufta Bracara,dorta Augufta, antient ^Celtic valour, cuftoms, 
Axigufti Lacus, in Gallicia, and language, and, we may add, 
the like. fiercenefs, than thofe of B^rtica, 

Here, by the way, we muft ob- or even of Lufitania, though the 
ferve, that this laft province was Ccltiberians of this laft province 
not called fo from the Galli, as are faid to have been the braveft 
fome have imaging, but from people in all Spain, as we fliall 
its antient metropolis, which was have occafion to (hew in the fe« 
called Calk, fituate in apleafant quel. And the reafon, proUbiy, 
valley upon the and near of it is, that they were neitiw 

the mouth of it ; and the port fo much under the dominion of 
qf it, being become a confider- the Romans, nor fo conver^t 
able one in time, was fincc named with them, as thofe in Batiea i 
barely Porto and Puerto by the for the dependents of the Celfet 
Spaniards, by the Dutch Port a were every -where aa famed' for 
Port, and by us Oporto, From their tenaciournefs of their an* 
thefe two, Porto and Calle, came tient religion, laws, cuftoms, 
the name of Portugal, or Portu- language, (sfc. as thsi Rosnant 
calle n As for Calle, it muft be were to propagate their own 

PsJ Celiar.ubififra, Ub/rL c, 3 , 


where- 
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We find, however, the following colonics of note (for we Roman 
ihall omit the others for brevity's fake) to have been in time colonies. 
planted amongft thefe C4tic fettlemcnts \ to wit, in AJluria^ 
the filmed Colonia Augufta* It is mentioned by Pliny and Colonia 
Ptolemyy and in fomc antient medals, tho' diftcrcntly placed **, Aagufta, 
and was a court of judicature, according to Pliny in the place 
laft-quoted. It divided the AJiures into AiigujlanQ% and Tranf 
montanos ; which confirms what we hinted in the laft note ; 
to wit, that the former were, in all likelihood, of Reman ex- 
traft, whilft the latter, of Celtic^ removed over the ridge of 
mountains that parted them ; for we find here alfo the feventh 
Roman legion, which was furnamed Gemina^ fettled between Augufta 
the AJlurian f^a and the capital of this diftriA, called AJiuria Gemina. 
Augujiay now Aftorga^ a city ftill of fomc note (N). I'his 
country was alfo celebrated by the poets for ihc gold it pro- 
duced. The next was that infamous one of Calaguris^ di- Calagurh, 
IHnguiflied by Pliny by the name of Nafcica^ juttly execrated, 
by the Roman authors «, for the murder of the brave Sertorius^ 
mentioned in a former volume The city was at firlt a 

^ ApudGavTEa. p. 193. n. 3. p. 426. n. 5. Vide&GoLTz. 
Holstein. Sc Harduin. apud Cellar. lib. ii. c. i. fed. 3, Sc 44. 

Vide Sc Strab. lib. iii. Plin. lib. iv. c. 22. ® Vid. Valer. 

Max. lib. vii. c. 6. L. Flor. lib. iii. c. 22. Juven. fat. xv. ver. 

93. ^ See before, vol. xiii. p. 1*22, Se feq. 

where-ever they conquered; and mam, having feized on it, and 
this was one conftant cau^, why the adjacent territories, called it 
the former chofe rather to yield A^tgufta AJiurica (^. Some de- 
their territories to the latter, when rive the names, botn of die river 
theycould defend them no longer and of the city, from AJiir, 
againft them, and to retire into Mmnon*z coachman, who came 
more mountainous lands, where thither with other Trojans, and 
they could freely live by them- planted a colony here ( 7 ) ; but 
felves, ^lan to fubmit to their this we look upon as fabulous, 
laws, and conform to their man- As for the feventh legion 
ners, as we (hall have further above-mentioned, wc find it call- 
OCCaSon to fhew in the fequd. ed in Ptolemy legio feptima Ger* 

(N) Ptolen^ indeed makes the manica ; but as there is no meu- 
Aftures to have been of Libyan don of any fuch, cither in other^ 
extra^ and to have come over authors, or in any antient inferip- 
with the Carthaginians, and fet- dolls, but often of legio /fptima 
ded in this part of Gallacia. The gemina ( 8 ), it is rightly fuppofed, 
city was called Aftorga, from its that it is in that author a mere 
being fituate on the banks of a error of the copyift, who millook 
river of that name, which flows it for Germanica. 
into the Darius i and the Ro^ 

'(S) G Qgr, Uh, ii, Vidt fif Gerund. paraUp, lib. ill. (j) Tcrapb. de reg, 

Ihfp, e* Linan.& Sil. buU (^) Neila apud Pajti elrbrAt. JuL am., ubr. icO. 

■ * mulii- 
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Graccu- 

ris. 


Intercata4 


Tarraco. 
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municipal one, and, in fome inferiptions, furnamed Julia (O), 
and then made a colony, with fome others mentioned by 
Pliny ^ , particularly thofe of Ofea^ Ilerdoy and Turiafa. Ca- 
laguris, fince Calahorta^ was the head town of the Autrigoms^ 
feated indifferently by geographers on cither fide, but by the 
mofl exait on the other fide the Iberus^ as we hinted in the 
laft note. Grachuris^ or Graccuris, mentioned by Ptolemy 
among the chief cities of the Vafeones^ was, as we are told by 
Lky built by Tit. Sempron. Gracchus^ who took it from 
the Celtiberians^ and called it by his name. Its iituation is 
uncertain ; only the Itinerarium places it on the road to Cafar 
Augujia^ at fixty-four miles difiance from it in the road to 
Tarraco. It is, in fome antient inferiptions, filled Munici- 
pium Gracciiris. Some Chriftian champions, who fuffered 
here for the faith in thofe early times, are, in fome martyro-' 
logics, called the Grachurian^ and in others the Her dan ^ mar- 
tyrs, from the vicinity, probably, of thofe two places. The 
lall we (hall name is the famed town of the Vaccai^ called 
Intercata^ celebrated by antient authors for a fingle combat, 
which was fought, at the ficgc of that city, between Scipio 
M mi It anus and a bold Spanijls tiibune, in which the latter was 
killed ; and the former had no fooner efcaped one danger, 
than he expofed himfelf to a greater, and was the firft who 
fcalcd the walls of that place s. We come now to fpeak of 
fome of the moft celebrated cities of this province, at the head 
of which we may juftly place the metropolis of it. 

Tarraco, nave Tarragon., fituate on the Mediterranean 
coaft, between the rivers iberus., or Iberoy and the Rubrica- 
tusy now Lcbregat. It was a colony planted there by the two 


® Lib. iii. c. 3. ^ Epit. xlii. 5 Liv. epitom.xlviii. 

Aursl. ViCT. in Scip. iBmif. Apfian. in Iberic. 


(O) It is inferibedy in fome 
Angujian coins, Mvn. Calag. 
IvL. that is, Municipium Calagu- 
ris, Julia ; and, in one of Tibe- 
rius, M. C. I. C. CfiLERE, C. 
Recto IIvir. that is, Munich 
^ium Calaguris Julia, Caio Ce* 
lere, Caio Reilo, Duunuviris. 

As there were two cities* of 
that name, wz. this of Nafiica, 
and another furnamed Tibulareu^ 
Jis, fome authors have placed 
them differently on the fides of 
the Iberus ; but Peter de Marca 

) Vid. Caf. comment, lib. i. 


and Ceilarins, whom we choofe 
to follow, place the former on 
the other fide of that river. As 
for the latter, which was at fome 
diftance from it, and inferior to 
it in point of privilege and opu- 
lence (9), it was only remark- 
able for a manufadture of what 
the Romans called fibula, a ki^id 
of buckles or buttons to £iften 
their garments with; and was 
diftinguifhed by that name,: on 
that account. 


49, CclUr. lib, iif -I', fea, 

S ' ' ScipioSy 
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Sdpiosy Publ. and CorneL with a juridical court j and was the 
capital of Hifpania Romana (P), not (o much on account of 
the excellency of itdiharbour, 2^ Strabo obfcrvcs, as for its 
being commodioufly fituated for all thofe, who traveled into 
this kingdom, whether by fea or land But Spanrjh authors, 
though they grant thofe two Roman generals to have planted a 
colony here, will by no means allow, that they founded the 
city ; but fetch its origin as high as Hercules^ or even 
ban (Q^). 

Below Tarraco was the famed city of Saguntusy or Sagun- Sagimtvs 
tumy on the fame coaft, of which having fpoken amply in a 
former volume, and of its dreadful cataftrophe, we lhall refer 
our reader to it Vakntiay another antient city a little be- Valcntia, 
low Sagnntumy was tlie capital ot the Edetani. It is fituate on 
the mouth of the river Thurlasy about three miles from the 
fea, and was antiently flilcd Colonia JuHoy and founded by 
yunius Brutus y whilft he was conful in Spain and given to 


^ Lib. iii. Plin. nat.hift. lib. lii. * Sec Gerund, lib. v. Sc 
Taraph. exBerof. & al. ^ Sec before, vol. xii. p. 2 3i,& fcq. 
vol. xvii. p. 5 82, ct fcq. ^ Liv. epitom. Iv. Pli n. lib. iii. c. 3 . 


(P) It is placed by antient 
geographers in the region or 
kingdom of the Cojfetaniy or 
Cojfitaniy fituate between the 
two rivers above-mentioned. It 
appears fiom antient medals to 
have been a very flourilhlng city, 
cfpecially in Jugujius^^ time ; and 
is called by one Colonia Viiirix, 
by another Colonia ViHrix Togata 
Tarraco ; and in a third are found 
thefe words, GaNio Col. I. V. 
Tarrac. that is, Genio Colonia? 


Vi^ricis Togat^ Tarraconenfis. 
There are ftill, it feems, quanti- 
tiQ3 of fuch antient coins fre- 



bne to think, it was formerly 
ihuch larger than it is now, tho' 
it is at prefent very fpacious, 
opulent, and confidcrablc (i). 

( O > However that be, it has 
heen^l along very famous, hav- 


ing been, fincc, the metropolis of 
the kingdom of Arragony an 
archiepifcopal fee, and famed for 
a council or two held there ; the 
firft by John the then metropoli- 
tan, and his twelve bifhops, in 
the year of Chrill 516. in which 
it was, amongft oiher things, en- 
adted, that the celebration of the 
Sunday Ihould begin on Saturday 
evening. Hence that culloni 
hath, it feems, fpread itfelf al- 
moft all over Spainy to leave off 
all kind of work from that time 
(2}. In another held under Be- 
rengariusy primate of the fame 
place, 1180. it was ordained, 
that the dates of all public wri- 
tings ihould be computed froT 
the year of Chrift, which before 
were wont to be reckoned from 
the reigns of the Frankijh mon- 
archs (3J. 


( 1 ) Vidi Cef/ar. Ub, ii. t, 3. ^ 104. Marin. Sic, dr reh, Jlifp, Itk. ii?. 
(2) ckrcrrie.-fub ann. 316. Tdrapb. ubi Jupra^jub ann. 117C. 


Vox.. XVDI. 


I i 


h.s 
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his army* It was afterwards deftroyed, with Hgnnntus and 
his accomplices, by Pompey^ and rebuilt by Julius Cafar. It 
hath retained its antient dignity and grandeur, was once the 
metropolis of the kingdom, as it is ftill of the province of that 
name, an archicpifcopal fee, and one of the moft confiderable 
cities of Spain. 71 ie people of this city were formerly as much 
celebrated for their valour and honefty by Tulfyy as they now 
arc, by their own authors, for their fuperftition and bigotry 
Before wc leave this part of Spain^ we muft not omit the fa- 
Complu- mous city of Complutum^ now Alcala de HenareZy fo called 
turn from the river Henarez^ on whofc banks it is fituate, in a plea- 
fant plain ; and, as that river falls into the great Tagus^ the 
circumjacent cities are eafily furniflied with aU kinds of provi- 
lions and merchandizes. Complutum has now no bilhoprick, 
but only a collegiate church, and is a confiderable univerfity, 
having been greatly endowed by the celebrated cardinal Xtme» 
nesy then archbifliop of Toledo^ under whofe aufpices, caret 
and immenfe charges, the firft polyglot bible was compiled, 
and printed in this city, and is from thence called the Complu^ 
tenfian polyglot (R). 

Westward of, and between,. and the antient 

city of Tolitum^ now Toledo^ and on the fame river Tagus^ was 
Maiuua. fituate the Mantua of Ptolemy \ near which fpotthe town of 
Madrid^ the now metropolis of all Spaiuj is fuppofed to have 


^ De his vide Marin. Sicul. de reb.Hifp. in fin. lib. iii. 


(R) This glorious work, the 
firft of that kind, was performed^ 
by men of the treated learning," 
invited thither by that cardinal 
at a vaft charge. It was a con- 
fiderable time in compiling, and 
about four years in printing, that 
is, from 1514. to 1517. but the 
whole was not publiftied till i ; 20. 
when it came out, recommend- 
ed with a bull of pope Leo X. in 
fix volumes, including the lexi- 
con. It was printed in four lan- 
guages, viz, the Hehrrwy Cbal^ 
dee^ Greeks and Latin. The Hf 
tre^v was as correfl as it could 
poffibly be done, according to 
the original ; but the Seftuagint^ 
Chaldee^ and V Agate Latin^ were 


corredled in fuch a vaft number* 
of places, and from fuch a pro- 
digious number of manuferipts, 
as were procured from all parts 
at no fmall expence, in order to 
render thofe three verfions more* 
conformable to die original, that 
it, by degrees, dwindled into 
diflike; but hath, however, this 
merit with the learned, that it 
ferved for a model to thofe 
which were fince publiftied in 
other kingdoms; among which 
that of London is juftly efteemed, 
in all refpeds, the moft ufeful 
and exaft, though not enrichedr 
with fuch a variety of coftly or- 
naments as that of Mr. la Jay^ 
printed at Paris (4). 


f4; TO. int. aKMottair, annol, Megr, Palmer, hill, oftrigtiop. Ca!met,diU 
ceurfe rf^polyghts, & molt. ^ » J Jr a » j. 


been 
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been fince built (S). But of this, and many others, both on 
the fea-coafts and in the continent, wc fhall forbear faying any 
thing further, they beihg fo well known to almoft every reader^ 
Wc have already had occaiion to mention fomc of the moll 
confiderable rivers, mountains, and promontories, in the courfc 
of this article : the reft, that are of any note, together with 
fuch natural rarities that may be worth obferving, the reader 
will find in the following note ( I ), and in the map annexed. 

The. 

(S) Hence we find it called by Iheltered by much higher hills 
fome Mantua Carpetana^ by o- on three of its fides, being only 
thers Madritum and Madritt ; but accefiible on the fourth, which 
commonly now Madrid opened to a plain, but by fuch 

(T) Befidcs the cities above- narrow defiles, as could be cafily 
mentioned, we Ihould take no- guarded by an handful of men. 
tice of a very famed one, name- Great wonders are told of this 
ly. New Carthage \ but as we place by the authors under- 
have had occafion to fpeak of it quoted (8) ; for it would fwell 
in a former volume, we lhall re- this note too much, were we to 
fer our readers to it (6). ^ego- defeend to particulars. It was, 
briga^ alias . Srg^hrica^ was, as however, quite deftroyed by the 
we are told, the capital of the two Sdpios ; but, fince we find it 
CelHheri (7), concerning whofe mentioned bythofe antient au- 
fituation authors, even Spanijh^ thors, and by the IHneraryy we 
differ fo much, that we can need not doubt but it was rebuilt 
hardly fay any thing about it., by fome of their fucceflbrs. We 
Some think there were two of have already given a full accounjt 
that name; one in this province of the Nwnantine war, and the 
of Tarracoy and the other at' fad catafirophe qf that famed 
the foot of the Cafiellan moun- city ; and fhall refer our readers 
tains; but the former, which is to it (9^, to avoid repetitions; 
the moft confiderable, the au- and, ior the fame r^on, we 
thors above-quoted place in the (hall forbear mentioning any 
neighbourhood of the antient more of thofe undent cities, 
Numantia, mentioned not only whofe names, and further parti- 
by them, but by the Itinerary^ culars, have been fufficiently ta- 
which places it between Uxama ken notice of in the courfe of 
and Turiajbf near the river D»- the Roman and Cartbapnian hi^ 
rius. This laft was, it feems, fo ftory; for thofe of later date 
excdlently fortified by nature, belong not to this, but to thq,, 
that it neither had, nor needed, modem part of this work. 

any^ waUa, towers, or odier * Mountains, of note, befides 
fi>rtificaciona,being feated on the thofe already mentioned, are the 
top of a fteep mountain, and Pyrenees^ which divide Sfain 

i (5) Vide Skul Marin, dereh,Hifp, (6) Sei^. XfTii. p. 40. 

7; P/i». r. 3. Strei, lib, jii. Vtd, lib,u,.€, fi. (8) lid, ibid. Fler. 

etl, Numant, Or of, lib. v. c. 7. Vide ^ Mariamam^ lib, iii. & ou&. HifPan. frprM 
citot, M. Cellar I uU fipra,fta, 7x1, (9} Suwt. au. p. 398, Mjef* 

J i a from 
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IJtarJs. The chief iflanils belonging to the Tarraconian province, 

Gades. .are, firll, that of Gades^ fituate on the gulph of that name, 
between the freights of Gibraltar and the river Batisy and 
famed, not fo much for its bignefs, as for the cdncourfe of 
foreign nations thither from the earlieft times, and for its cele- 
brated city and temple, of which, as well as of its foundation, 
names, and other particulars, we have already fpoken in this 
chapter, and in a former volume Strabo gives It the length 
of one hundred furloncjs, and a much fmaller breadth 5 yet it 
had, according to hijii, no lefs than five hundred horfemen in 
his time VVe fhall have occaflon to fpeak of the famed 
temple of it, in the fajueL As for the city, we have, in the 
preceding part of this volume, mentioned its being plundered 
by the Carthaginians y and taken by the Romans P. It was fince 
erected into a bifhoprick, under the title of Epifeopatus Gadi- 

Erythia. tanus^, 1 'he next is the fo much celebrated, and fo hard to 
find, ifland of Erytbiay where Geryon is faid to have kept his 
fine oxen, whicli Hercules came and ftole from him Some 
have placed it near that of Gades ; others think it was the fame 
with it ; and others have thought, that it was either funk into 
the fca, or was to be fought for among the rocks. We have, 
however, ventured, in a former chapter of this volume, to 
offer a conjecture concerning its fituation j and fhall refer our 
readers to it ». No lefs diffcult has been the fcarch after thofc 


" See vol. xvii. p. 344, (E). vol. xviii. p. 470. • Idb. iii. 

P Sec vol. xviii. p. 61. « Vas. chronic, c. 21. ** Hesiod. 


•heogon. vcr. 289, & fcq. 

from Gaul by a continued ridge 
of raft height and depth, and 
reaches from fea to fea. They 
are fuppofed to have been fo 
called, ffom a fire which fpread 
itfelf over the furface of them, 
and burnt with fuch fiercenefs 
.during feveral days, that it even 
melted the metals within their 
bowels, as wc lhall fee in tlie 
"‘**fcqucl, I’he Idubedan hills were 
another ridge, which crofted cne 
part of this province, and at the 
foot of which were the heads of 
feveral famed rivers, fuch as 
thofe of the Tagus and Atiasy 
which flowed weftward toward 
the ocean, on one fide ; and of 
tlic Suero and Tbarias, which ran 


' Vol. xviii. c. 15. fe€l. i. (F). 

eaftward into the Mediterranean 
on the other. The Orofpedan 
ridge feems to have feparated 
this province in part from Bee- 
tica. They were alfo called 
Mariani montesy and now Serra 
Morena. We fpoke of them 
under the laft article. A great 
many more this province a- 
bounds with ; for a further ac- 
count of which, wc mull refer 
our readers to the antient and 
modern authors, lately quoted; 
as likewife for thofe mines, mi- 
neral waters, and other curiofi- 
ties, they and the neighbouring 
valleys produce, the bare men- 
tion of which would carry us far 
beyond our limits. . 


ten 
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ten famed iflands, called by the Greeks CaJ^tendcs^ from Caffiteri- 
ivhence the Pheeniciansy the firft difeoverers of them, ufed t?des. 
fetch fuch vaft quantities of tin. We fliould not have men* 
tioned them here, the learned Camden having fully fhewn, 
that they are our iflands of Scillyy had not Tome of the aiiticnts, 
as Straho and Ptolemy S placed them on the Spamjh coalfs, 
fomewhat beyond the Promontorium Celticum or Artahruniy or 
Cape Finifter ; and others Ibmewhere on the weftern ocean, 
about the upper coafts of Lufitania But as there could 
never be found any fuch iflands on thofe coafts, they have been 
fuppofed to have undergone the fame fate with that of Erythia 
lately mentioned. However, as we (hall have occafion to rc- 
fume them, when we come to fpeak of the PritiJJy iflands 
we fhall fay no more of them here, but pafs to thofe which are 
more confiderable, and better known to us; and thefe are the 
BaUareSy or Gymnefiay as they arc called by the antients. 

These were diftinguifhed into Major :ind Minory or, asBalcnre?. 
Mela cxprcllcs it, Majores and Minores. 'rheir bignefs, 
fituation, and other particulars, are fo well known to every 
reader, that it were fuperfluous to dwell upon tlicm. All that 
we need to fay of them here, is, in what ftate they were in 
thofe antient times. In the former, now Majorcay Ptolemy 
and Strabo place the two cities of Palma and PoUentiay the 
one on the eaft, the other on the weft ; and thefe arc by Sira^ 
boy Plinyy and Mehy ftiled Colonies. In the latter, now Afl-- 
norcoy they place likewife two cities ; to wit, Jamno and Ma- 
go ; which were, however, no more than caftlcs or forts, if 
judgment, who was of that country, is fo be preferred 
to the others. But as they fcem to have been both built near 
the mouths of two convenient harbours, which arc in this 
ifland, it is hardly to be doubted but thefe foon grew into con- 
liderable fea-ports, efpecially that of MagOy which became 
fince a celebrated one, under the name of Maon. Thefe two 
iflands were, on account of their fltuation and harbours, ftiled 
FprtunateSy and ftand at about thirty miles diftance from each 
other. They were at firft poflefled by the PhaenicianSj who 
held them till Mctellus brought them under the Roman 
yoke, for whichne got the furname of Balearicus * (U). 

^ Far- 

* Strab. lib. iv. Ptot.. lib. iii. “ Diod. Sicui.. lib. v. 

c. 38. Plin. lib. iv. c. 22, & alibi. Mela, & al See here- 
after, ch. 27. * J)e his vide Strab. fePToc. ubi fupra. D. 

Sic. lib. v. c. 18. Mel. lib. ii. ad fin. Flor. lib. iii. c. 8. 

(U) As to the etymon of fignifics to throw yjith a flings 
Ifaresy moft authors derive it becaufe the inhabitants of them 
from the Greek jictAAS;;-, which were particularly famed for their 

I i 3 
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Pityufae Farther, towards the ftreights, over-againft the cape 
ijlands, Dianiumj now Denia^ are the two iflands called Pityufa by 
the antients, from the vaft quantities of pine-trees which they 
produced r ; the one of which, by far die larger of the two, 
tho* fmaller than that of Minorca, was named Ebufus, now 
Ivtca i the other Ophiufa, now Formentcra. They are both 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny ; and Mela addsj 
that the former was not only very fertile, but that it bred no 
kind of poifonous, nor even wild creatures ; and that, if any 
were brought thither, they could not live in it The ifland 
Tbtir pro- abounded with pafture-ground s and with great variety of 
fruits, particularly a kind of figs, for which it was &med 
fome have even added fugar-canes \ which it is faid, they 
boiled into fugar, and made a traffick of : but this Cellarius 
has (hewn to be a miftake, and that it means no other, than 
the dried figs above-mentioned The other, by far the 
fmalleft, is thought by fome to have been the fame with that 
Colubra- which the Latins call Coluhraria ; but the author laft-quoted 
jia. hath plainly proved, from the teftimonics of Pliny and Mela, 
that they were two different iflands ; and that the latter was at 
Ebufus. a much greater diftance from that of Ebufus than the former ; 

and both of them are fb fmall and inconfiderablc, that wc 
need fay no more of them. As for Ebufus, it was the name 
both of the ifland, and of the city in it, though the latter was 
more commonly called Ebujium ; for we find, in antient in- 
feriptions of Gruter, Ordo Ebufii, and Rp, or Refpublica 
Ebufii i and arc further told, that it was a colony of the Phoe- 
Capraria. nicians d. The laft ifland woith mentioning was called Capra- 
ria, and now Cabrera, probably from the number of goats it 
bred, as the Coluhraria feems to have lieui, from its great 
quantity of adders. It Hands on the fouth of Majorca, and is 

y Plin. lib. iii. c. 5. * De fit. in fin. lib. ii. » "Fest. 

Avien. defeript. orb. vet. 621. Nonh. c. 94. in Stat. fylv. 

lib. i. ^ Lib. ii. c. 1. feA. 4. § 132. ^ Six.. Ital. lib. 

iii. vcr. 362. *■ 

: 4. I*' ( i) • yet, as the Car^ a man expert at thrvwing^ &c. 

ibaginians had thefe iflands be- Their other name of Gymnefia?, 
fore any other, Bochart thinks or Gymnafia^ is, according to 
they gave them that name,- the antient authors above-quo- 
which is compounded of two ted, of Greek extraA, and was 
Punic words, Baal and Jarah, given them on account of their 
which amount to the fame fenfc, inhabitants going naked in fum- 
and fignify a Jlittging-mafier, or mer. 


( 1 ; Vide Died. Sic. lih. v. r. 18. Suah. Hb. xiv, Vlin. Uh. iii. c. 

Dioeyf, «4rr,457. 
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chiefly noted for being fetal to mariners. All thefe iflands, 
and a great number of others mentioned by antient writers, 
now not to be found, ahd fuppofed to have been fince funk into 
the fea, belonged to this province of Tarracon^ and under- 
went the fame fete of paffing from the Carthaginian to the 
Raman yoke. We lhall conclude this fcAion with obferving 'the fe<ven 
from Rliny ”, that this province was divided into feven can- CarthagU 
vmtusy or provincial aflmblies, whofe names the reader will con- 
find in the note (W). It had feventy-nine towns, twelve ventus. 
colonies, twelve Romany and eighteen Latian cities, and an 
hundred and thirty-five Jiipendiaria or garifons, in the Reman 
pay, and one confederate. 

” Plin. lib. iii. c. 3. &al. fupracitat. 

(W) Thefe were the gujltuus, Clumenjts, AJiurus, £m- 

metijiit Tarratmtnjist Ca/ar-Au- cenfit, and Braccarus. 

SECT. n. 

ThtReligioHy Lawsy Qovemment^ Cuftoms, Learning, 

&c. of the antient Spaniards. 

• 

T here is no doubt to be made, that whcrc-ever Spain The reli^ 
was inhabited by the defeendents of the Celtes, thither ghn of the 
they brought their old religion, goveriuncnt, iAc. What antient 
thele were, we have given an account of in a former volume a •, Spaniards, 
and (hall fpeak ftill more largely upon, in the next chapter of 
the antient Gaub, the tmdpubted and immediate defeendeAts 
of the antient Celtic ftock j for we muft neccllarily fuppofe, 
and lb, indeed, we find, a veat afiinity between them in all 
thefe particulars, as they all Tprang from the fame origin. But, 
as the Gauk are better known to us than the Spaniards, we 
lhall refer the greateft part of what we have to fay on thefe dif- 
ferent heads, till we come to fheir hiftory; for, could we 
even admit what the generality of S^nijh writers aflirm after 
Berefus, that TiAal, me fifth fon of Japlet, came and peopled 
Spam fo foon as an hundred and tor^-three years after 
fiood. Gamer, bis dd<^ brother, and the father of the Celtes, 
muft have been as loon in poilelEon of Gaul } and both muft, 
of courfe, be fuppofed to have brought the fame religion, 
laws, government, (Ac, namely, that which they received 
from their grandfether Noah ; which they ftridlly adhered to 
for a long feries of years, and was, in tiiefe countries, the 


feme 


» Vol. vi. p. Z3, Sc fe<j. 

Ii4. 
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Simplicity fAine as that of the old patriarchs. They worihipcd.one Su- 
cf their preme Being, not in temples, as the Greets and Romans^ but 
nvorjhip, in grovcs coiifecratcd to him. They believed a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhmcnts, fuitable to* their behaviour in this. 
They oflFered victims to him, and celebrated fome fcftivals in 
honour of him; and, in moft things, obferved a great fimpli- 
city in all their religious rites, during a long feries of ages, till, 
by intermingling with other nations, they degenerated into 
feveral of their fuperttitions, efpccially into their various ways 
ot divination, of which vix (hall give a fuller account in the 
Sup^rjli- next cliaptcr. One Woody and inhuman cuftom they gave, 
'hutcu- indeed, into very early, in common with moft antient na- 
tions ; to wit, that of hutnaii facrifices ; the origin of which 
having endeavoured to account for in fomc former parts, wc 
(hull refer our readers to them, to avoid prolixity **• 

Varicut BuT, as this country was afterwards invaded by fuch va- 
religions fiety of Other nations, the Egyptians^ Tyrians^ Phceniciatis^ 
l:iii oducr'ly Carthagl}iia?75^ and a multitude of others, who fettled amongft 
them, it is natural to think, that every one brought their own 
and/Hpfr- religion ajid cuftoms with them ; and what thefe were, may 
Jlithnsi be feen in the hiftory w.c have given of each of thofe nations, 
in the courfeof this work. It fs plain, fuch a mixture of dif- 
ferent natk'jis muft bring not only a vatt variety of religious 
Jaws and cuftoms, but produce fome alterations in each 
of tlicm, as they mutually borrowed fomc do(ftrincs and 
notions, rites and fafliions, from one another, as fuited their 
tafte or circumftances. Superftition has no bounds, and per- 
fons, either out of wantonnefoor impatience, will be eafily in- 
duced to hunt* after a variety of deities, and (uperftitious ccre- 
mojiics. I'his, wc find, was the cafe of the ffraelites^ tho' 
rclirrincd from it uivlcr fuch fevere penalties : how much 
more will it be fo, where every one is left at his own liberty ? 
the Howevcr, after the coming of the lordly Rofriansy whofe con- 
Romans ; llant policy it was, to introduce every* where their gods, reli- 
gion, laws, isfc, either by fair or foul means, we need not 
doubt, but thofe that fell under their dominion, were obliged 
to fuhniit to this change. 

tfr.ler "J HK inundation likewifc of the northern nations, fuch as 

2iV\A Fandals^ muft like wife have introduced 
Cite. * fuch cliangcs as may be bettor imagined than exprefled. , We 
(liall have occafion to fpeak of them in their fevcral hiftorics 
licre cn(iiing ; only thus much may be faid here, that, though 
they had embraced Chriftianity, )jet they were all of them in- 
• feited with the Arian hcrefy. This did not, however, (lacken 

Vide int. al. vol. ii. p. 191, feq. 282, 5 : fcq. vol. iij. p. 336, 

Heir 
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their zeal againft the heathenifh idolatry and fuperftition, Heathen- 
which had been introduced there by the Egyptians^ Carthagi- ijh idola- 
niansj Romans^ and other nations, whofe temples, altars, fta- ^^0- 
tues, they deftroyed where-ever they came, obliging all 
that fell under their power to embrace their religion ; but 
both Sueves and Goths at length exchanged their Artanifm Arians 
for the orthodox faith, the former under the reign of their converted. 
king Ariamirus alias Theodemirusy and the latter under Rec- 
caredusy who made open profeffion of it upon his acceffion to 
the crown. Their example was followed by the nobles, 
bilhops, and clergy ; and their confeilion of faith was prefented Their con- 
to the famed council of Toledo y where fome further regulations ft£jott of 
were made, for the prefervation of orthodoxy, and for intro- faith. 
.ducing a general conformity of worfliip. I'his great change 
was fo much the more remarkable, confidering the teiiaciouf- 
nefs of thofe nations for their old religion, as it was brought 
about without perfecution, or any other violent means. Upon 
the whole, it muft be owned, that the Goths made many 
excellent laws and regulations, for the better government in Excellent 
^church and ftate. Wc (hall fpeak of them, in their hiftory, 
in a fubfequent chapter ; and fhall only mention here a famed 
liturgy peculiar to them, known by feveral names, fuch as, Liturgy, 
officium Gothicumy Toletanunty and Mozarabicutn (A), and 
fuppofed by moft authors to have been compiled by IJidorcy then 
bifliop of Hifpal or Seville. This liturgy was confirmed by the 
^oletan council above-mentioned, tho’ the pope did not fuffer 
them to enjoy it long, before he obliged them to exchange it 
for the Romany not without a long and ftreiiuqps oppofiiion Supprejfcd 
from the Gothsy cfpecially thofe of Catalgniay who fent a num- hy the 
ber of deputies to the council of Mantuay to exp* >ftulatc againft pope. 
fuch a forced innovation. Some extraordinary particulars wc 
are told with relation to this fucccfslcfs deputation, which, as 
they difplay the unfair intrigues and arbitrary fway of the Ro- 
mijh court, as well as the fupcrftitious pra£tices of tliofe times, 
we (hall give to our readers in the note (B). 

• It 

(A) So called from the name the Roman. They did fo ; and 
of Mozarahfjy which they then the.latter loll the battle; butytha^^^'' 
gave to tliofe Chrillians, who R^man party raifing fome frclh 
were under the fubjeftionof the chicane about it, it was again 
Saracens. agreed to have it tried by fire. 

' (B) I'he merit of thefe two Accordingly both books were 

'liturgies, we arc told, was to be flung into the flame.s from which 
decided by Angle combat; in the Gothic was preferved, and 
which one champion was to fight the other burnt. But fucli was 
for the Gcthicj and the other for the prevalence of the popeVpar- 
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Govern* It IS probable, that though the firft inhabi cants of Spain 
ment, were under one monarchical government, upon their firft fet- 
lawsy Sec. tling in it, as well as thofe of Gaul^ Germany^ and other £«• 
ropean nations, yet, as they came to increafe in number, and 
Variety ^ inlarge their territories, theyfplit thcmfelves into a multiplicity 
them. of petty kingdoms and commonwealths. 'Fhis Was the cafe 
of the Gauls and Germans^ when Ccefar firft came ambngft 
them, as we fliall fliew in due time ; and much more may we 
fuppofe it to have been fo here, coniideriiig the great variety 
of nations that came and fettled amongft them ; for it is more 
reafonable to fuppofe, that moft, if not all of them, brought 
and fettled their own laws and form of government, than that 
they fhould fubmit to that of the antient inhabitants, efpecially 
as many of the former came thither rather as conquerors, than 
colonies ; from all which muft neceflarily refult, not only a 
Taft variety, but likewife a conftant flu£tuation, of thwn, as 
they pafled from one dominion to another, efpecially when 
they came under that of the Carthaginians^ Romans^ Gothsj 
and Vandals (C). 

After 


ty, as it was managed by his 
then legate, that the fynod of 
Leon decided afrefh in favour of 
the latter. The Gothic^ how- 
ever, was far from being wholly 
fet afidc. It was retained by 
feveral congregations, and by 
feven churches of Toledo^ duriri^ 
a confiderablc number of years. 
Neither did it lofe its credit by 
being difufed, fince even the 
famed cardinal Ximenes ere&ed a 
chapel in that city, in which the 
divine worlhip was to be per- 
formed according to the Gothic 
or Moaabaric liturgy ; but, in the 
end, means were found to get it 
condemned, and wholly fet idide, 
>ttnd with it the old chara^er, in 
which it was written (i). , 

This charafkcr was not, how- 
ever, the old Runic^ of which 
we (hall have occafion to fpeak 
in the German hiftory, as hath 
been affirmed by fevcral authors; 
but the old Gothic, in which 


moft, if not all, books were 
written at that time in Spain, 2XiA 
elfewhere ; and was near the 
fame with the old Roman, but of 
a coarfer mould ; and was par- 
ticularly ufed in all ^tVifigothifo 
dominions. 

(C) How they were governed 
under thofe conquerors, may be 
feen by their hiftory. One thing 
we muft, however, obferve here, 
with refped to the Romans ; that 
it was thdr conftant policy, 
in their'eonquered dominions, to 
diftingttifh between thofe, that, 
through fear, or neceffity, had 
either fought their friendftiip 
and protection, or willingly fub- 
jnitted to them; and thofe, who 
were fubdued by force of vms. 
The former of thefe they per- 
mitted to preferve their laws, and 
form of government; and only 
obliged them to pay a certain 
tribute, and to fend a number of 
auxiliary forces, and perhaps to, 


(^) De he vid, raf. ebrtn. fob Comee. de gefl. fr, Ximenii, lib.il ^ 

ol. Vide ^ Capxaw German. & Leddiard. wrj, W. li. )>. 284. 
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After the expuUion of ih^Carthagimanshy^tScipios^ of Under the 
which we have given an account in their hiftory, and that of the Komans. 
Romans S Spain was govd^ned by confuls, proconfuls, prastors, 
propraetors, mAprafides^ fromthat very time down to the reign 
oi Tiberius^ if not lower ; for we find L. Pifo praetor of the iA- 
ther Spain in his time, and a refeript of Adrian direded to the 
conful of Batica. 'theprajidis are mentioned likewife in 
fublequent reigns ; but that title was of a more general iigni- 
fication, and applied to the governors of every inferior pro- 
vince. However, it continued under thegovernment of forty- 
fix emperors, from Auguftm^ who is faid to have finifhed the 
conqueft of it, to Honorius^ in wholb reign the Romatis were 
expelled by the Vandah^ Alam^ and Sutvi. Under thefe em- Under the 
perors, who governed the empire after their own arbitrary will, Roman 
Spain was divided into two provinces ; but foon after reduced ^^p^rort. 
into one, though under feveral governors, or legati and /r/- 
buni About the reign of Diocleftan and Maximinian^ it be- 
gan to be governed by cemites or counts ; and, if any of thefe 
were forced to be abfent from their jurifdidiion, they left the 
care of it to fubftitutes, who were called vicariu And laftly, 
in the time of the Geths^ thofe provinces, that were fubje£t to 
the Romans j were fet under government of duces and prafe£iu 
Under the Goths^ they were governed by nineteen kings, du- Under the 
ring the fpace of two hundred year^, that is, from AthanarU^ Goths, 
who began his reign in the year of Chrift 369. to Leovigild^ 
am* 569. The Suevi reigned in Galicia^ according to Iftdo* a^iiSuevi. 
rusy an hundred and feventy-feven years, that is, from Her^ 

« Vol. xii. p. 318. voLxviii. p. 54,et feq. ^ Tacit, ann. 

Vide& Vas. chron. c. 13. 


quarter anomber of their troops ; 
but the others they forced to fub- 
snit wholly to the Roman laws 
and government : tho*, by 
way, it muft be obferved, with 
ref^ft to the former, that if they 
gave the leaft umbrage to their 
pretended protestors, they feldom 
fi^ed of being ftripped of their 
privileges, and of being reduced 
to the ilavKh ftate of the latter. 
This proved the cafe of the Spa* 
mards\ who were forced, by de- 
grees, to fubmit, not only to the 
homem yoke, but to their reli- 
gion, cuftoms, and even tp 


their language (2). 

We find, however, in Tome an- 
tient authors, the luunes of feve- 
ral petty kings of Spain^ both in 
the times of the Carthaginians 
and Romans^ who governed in 
their feveral little kingdoms, and 
lived in peace with, and acknow- 
leged them both, or paid 
tribute, perhaps, to them; fuch 
as Mandonius^ whom livy calls 
king of the llergetes^ Amufius 
king of the Lacetaniy Andubal 
mentioned by Polybius, and fome 
others ; but to thefe the Romans 
only gave the title of reguli. 


(z) Vtde Aldretty comptnd, hift, deIJifpania, 


mericy 
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Succejffion ntiric^ A. C. 408. to Andeca^ who was defeated and dethroned 
9f their by Leovigild above-mentioned, who brought that kingdom 

i^gt, under his fubjeflion A^ C» 581. In this lift of Suevian kings, 

there is a chaim of their names for an hundred years, from Re^ 
mifmund^ who infcfled that kingdom with Arianifm^ A. C. 
464. to Theodetnirus^ who embraced tlie orthodox faith, the 
hiftorians not having thought them worthy to be recorded. 
The others are ten in number, including Reccaredus above- 
mentioned. Laftly, the united kingdoms of Goths and Suevi^ 
which began at Reccaredus the fucccflbr of Leovigild^ and firft 
orthodox king of the Goihsy A. C. 568. lafted an hundred and 
twenty ‘feven years, that is, to A. C. 713. vdicn the Moors 
put an end to the kingdom, in the third year of Roderic^ their 
1‘evcnteenth and laft king. 

hc^'s. What laws the antient Spaniards originally had, or what 
new ones were impofed upon them by their conquerors, we 
arc left to guefs. We are indeed told, that Hercules^ upon his 
coming thither, gave them a body of laws, fuch as he had 
brought from his own country, whether ligypt^ or 

Greece \ but what they were, we are wholly in the dark 
about (1)). 


(D) If we may, however, of- 
fer a conjedure from what .we 
read about their neighbours the 
Gauh^ who had a multiplicity of 
governments, fome monarchical, 
fome ariftocratic, and fome even 
democratic ; and, of the former, 
fome limited, fome dcfpotic ; we 
may rcalbnably conclude, that 
every one of them had their 
own laws, and fuch as bed fuit' 
ed to their genius, intereft, and 
the fafety of the whole; but 
thefe do not appear to have ex- 
tended farther, than to the pre- 
fervation of each of their parti- 
cular forms of government : for, 
^<n other cafes, each of them had 
their grand council, to delibe- 
raic, enad, explain, and decide, 
according to the prefent emerg- 
ency, as they thought for the 
good of the community. By 
tiieie, all controverfies between 
in.'iL an«l man, town and town, 
dillriCi and uifiricr, were adjudg- 


ed ; and their power was fuch, 
that even their kings, where 
they had not made themfelves 
wholly abfolute, of which wc 
fcarce meet with any indance, 
were obliged to fubmit to their 
decifion, fave only, that in all 
cafes, where the plaiptifF was 
not fatisBed with it, he had li- 
berty to challenge his adverfary, 
and to determine the affair by 
fingle combat. The fame was 
likewife done between city and 
city, didrid and didrid, who ap- 
pointed one or more champibns 
to appear for them, and the caufe 
was always adjudged to the con- 
quering iide ; for it was a con- 
ftant maxim amongd all thofe 
antient nations, and more efpe- 
cially with the defeendents of the 
Celtes^ that Providence always 
interpofed in fuch cafes ; and 
that, wdiore-cver the vidory fell, 
there was tlie fured right. 

Ik 
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In the art of war, and military difcipline, wc ftiall hereafter 
have occafion to Ihew, that the Gauls j Germans^ and other nmi 
nations of Celtic extract, were very deficient, trufting too 
much to their ftrength anti bravery, and defpifing all other arts, 
and even defenfive weapons, as beneath a man of true courage ; 
but, in this refpeft, the Spaniards^ though no Icfs brave and 
ftout, had much the advantage of them ; and this was chiefly 
owing to their being fo early and fo frequently at war with, 
and intermixed, and fubJued by other warlike nations, from 
whom they received frefliand conftant improvements ; whcre;is 
the Gauls j and other northern nations, being fcarccly known 
till after the coming in of the Romans^ and having no other 
wars to wage, except what they did amongft tbcmfclvcs, one 
petty kingdom or commonwealth againft another, were quite 
ignorant of martial difcipline ; and even their weapons were 
fo clumfily made, and fo mifcrably tempered, that they often 
became ufelcfs, before half the action was over. In a word, 
their way of fighting was fo artlefs and rude, tliat, in many 
inftanccs, it gave a double advantage to the enemy, as wc fhall 
fhew in the fequel!i 7'he Spaniards^ on the contrary, had, 
by their continual wars with fuch a variety of polite nations, 
made thcmfelves mafters of, and placed their chief confidence ^ 
in, their expertnefs in every branch of the martial trade, 
dorus Siculus tells us ®, that the Ccltiberians had fuch an excel- ExcclLni 
lent way of tempering the fteci with whicli they made their 
iveapons, that hoftield or helmet could refift them ; and that 
they ufed them witli equal dexterity both on horfeback and 
foot, and alternately, if occafion required. He likewife coih- 
mends them much for their extraordinary nimblaicfs in giving 
,or avoiding of blows j and adds, that they ufed likewife the 
fame defenfive weapons that odicr nations did, fuch as the 
fhicld, helmet, i^c. And this is the rcafon why the Romans n, hngtb 
were fo long in fubduing them, and fpent more years in the ast4 Jljfi- 
conqueft of this country, than CaJ'ar did weeks, if we may cu/fy of 
believe him, in the reduAion of In the former, t]\{:y thtir com^ 

were forced to proceed, as it were, inch l)y inch, againft a 
ftout and warlike nation, that knew bow to take cvciy advan- 
tage 9K ground, fituation, difpolition, feV. In the other, every 
battle gained by Cafar (and thefe, by his own confeflion, were 
cafily obtained through this want of fkill) opened to him <\ 
way through whole provinces, wHo wejc glad to fubmit to him 
on any tolerable terms. What increafes the wonder is, tiuit, 
at the coming in of the Romans ^ the Spaniards had fuftained 
fuch long and dreadful wars, cfpeclally juft before, againft the 
Carthaginians^ that one might have expected them to have 

5 Lib.ii. c. i. 
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been quite exhauftcd of their ftrength ; and yet it is plain^ they 
held out againft them near, if not quite, two hundred years, 
before they were intircly fubdued (E). Wc fliall conclude 
this article with a judicious remark, which has been long iince 
made, with refpeft to this conqueft of Spain j that though the 
Roman conquerors were always eager of taking the furname of 
thofe nations they fubdued, luch as Afiaticus^ Africanus^ Ger- 
manicusy &c. yet none of them, not even Auguftus CafaVy 
who is complimented by Livy with having put the finilning. 
ftrokc to it, nor any of his fuccellbrs, though moft of them 
ambitious enough of fuch high titles, ever took that of Hifpa- 
nicus^ Ibericusj or any other that this country was called by* 
^ Cacti Metillus was the only one who aimed at it, and 
would fain have obtained that of Celtihericus ; but could not* 
This feems to argue the Romans to have been fo confeious of 
the vaft deal of blood and treafure, which it had coft them, 
more than any other, that they could fee no rcafon for be- 
(lowing any fuch honours upon them, and for which there 
might not have been the leall pretence, had the Spaniards 
been united into one common intcred, inftcad of being divided 
into fo many governments, and under fo many heads ; for this, 
after all, will be found the main caufe of their falling under 
the Roman yoke. 


(E) Since then we find th^re 
was a confiant neceffity to keep a 
numerous army, and a watchful 
eye over them, and even quite to 
difarm whole provinces, to hold 
them under z tyranny, whilk 
many thoufands, thinking it 
lhameful and infupportable, pre- 
ferred a voluntary death to fuch 
a flavifli (late ; fo dreadfully ab- 
]e6l did it appear to that fierce 
and warlike nation, fays Li%% 
to live without arms (3). And 
indeed what Valerius Maximus 
fays of the Celtiherians^ or Spa- 
niards^ was common to all the 
.Celtic nation, and their defeend- 
ents,’ That they efteemed no- 
thing fo glorious, as to die with 
their fword in hand, and in de- 
fence of their liberty. Wc (hall 
fee many pregnant inftances of 


this noble fpirit in fome fuble* 
quent chapters. Even by the 
confelTion of fome of their own 
authors, the victories, which they 
gained over them, often coft 
them fo dear, that they deierved. 
nothing lefsthan fuch a pompous 
name (4) ; and many a triumph 
they have celebrated over them, 
wliich, had it had its due, would 
have been turned into a doleful 
mourning for a bloody and fig- 
nal defeat. Thus much, wc 
think, is incumbent on an im- 
partial author to fay, in^uftice 
to any brave conquered people, 
though it be much more common 
now-a-days to fee them treat^ 
with the fame contempt and difre* 
gard by modern writers, as they 
were wont to be by their lordly 
conquerors. 


(l) Dt UlU Mac* lib, iv. 


L. Fi^r, lib* & 


How 
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How foon arts and fciences began to flourilh in Spain^ can Learning 
only be gucflcd at. That they had an excellent genius for 
them, is evident from the great number of excellent mcnit/"^"^"- 
has produced, of which yve (hall mention only three of the 
moll illuftrious ; to wit, the famed ftoic philolbpher Seneca^ 
who was a native of Corduia ; the learned orator ^dntilian ; 
and the great cofmographer Pompomus Mela^ often quoted 
through this work : and though we find other European na- 
tions very flow and late in cultivating them, fuch as the Gauls^ 

Germans^ and others, who afFe£led a fingular contempt for 
them, as unfuitable to, and unworthy of, their martial ge- 
nius ; yet, conlidering the vaft coiicourfe of foreign nations 
into this kingdom, their excellent (ituation for trade and com- 
merce, the great quantities and variety of metals which it af- 
forded, it is very reafonable to fuppofc, that they began to en- 
courage them much earlier than any of their neighbours ; and 
it feems indeed almoft impoflible they could have fublifled 
without them, confidcring the continued invafions they were 
expofed to, and the many enemies they were forced to make 
head againft. Even learning, and the liberal arts, if we may be- 7hetr ear- 
lieve Strabo^ began early to flourifti here f ; for he tells us, iy pro^refi 
that the Turdetani^ a people of Batica^ were become very Spam, 
famous for them, and were poirelfed of a vaft number of vo- 
lumes of great antiquity, and bodies of laws written in verfe, 
and other pieces of poetry of above fix thoufand years ftanding ; 
which laft, however exaggerated, 3oth at leaft (hew, that 
there was feme foundation for their pretence of having been 
early encouragers of feveral kinds of it : and this is turther 
confirmed by feveral other antient authors, particularly one of 
their own nation P, but more manifcftly by what Pliny tells 
us ^ of one Lartius Lidnius^ a private perfon, who made no 
difficulty to give an immense fum, no Icfs tlian forty thoufand 
numwi/ for a book of Pliny IL’s Commentaries. 

We make no fcruple to affirm, that the original language of 
Spain was the old Celticy of which we have given fomc account 
in a former volume i, and (hall have occafion to fpeak further "dCslnc. 
of i>? the next chapter ; for, whether we fuppofe, with the ge* 
nerality of Spanijb authors, that Tubal came thither by fca, 
and peopled that country, or, as we have elfewherc hinted, 
that the Celtesj or defL’eiidcnts of Gomer his eldeft brother, 
fpread thcmfelves thither by gradual migrations, the cafe will 
be much the fame in this particular ; bccaufe, on the fuppoil- 
tion of the former hypothefis, Tubal and Gomer parting fo foon 

^ Lib. Hi. e Pomp, Mela, Sil. Ital. Colvmel. Mar- 
tial. Lucan. & al. plur. h Kpift, lib. iii. * Voi, vi. 

p. 30 , k fcq. 

after 
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after the itooS, their language muft have been the fame ; that 
is, the Tubalians^ or, as they are called by others, CdubaUsy 
and the Gomerians^ muft have carried the fame language into 
thofe countries where they fettled, whether we call it hy the 
name of the one, or of the other; with this difference only, 
that it muft have been much purer, ahd nearer that of the an- 
tcdiluvi:<.n patriarchs, whether that was the Hebrew^ or any 
other ; concerning which we (hall not here repeat what we 
faid on the fubjeft at the entrance of this work K But as that 
Berojian account is now, by moft learned men .(except the 
Spaniards^ who are fond of meir own antiquity beyond other 
nations), rejected as fabulous, we have ventured here, and 
clfewhcre, to aferibe the firft peopling of Spain to the Celtes^ 
or defeendents of Comer (K) ; for if we allow the Celtes 


k Vol. i. p. 

(F) What confirms this hypo- 
thefis ftill more, is, that thehr 
antient language, as it is ftill 
preferved in foine parts of Spaw, 
appears to be mucli the fame with 
that which is fpoken by our/f 
who are defeended from Garner^ 
and retain ftill their paternal 
name of Gomcrai^ and call their 
own language Gofnraegy as we 
have Ihewn in their hiftory, 
quoted a little higher. We like- 
wife there took notice of the 
vaft affinity tnere is between it 
and the antient Hebrenv; info- 
much that to thofe, who arc 
mafters of both, they plainly ap- 
pear to be only dialedls of the 
fame tongue ; or,, to fpeak, per- 
haps, more properly, jtheG///V, 
or language of the defeendents 
of Gqmer^ is a dialect of the He* 
Ireyj^ or language 'Of Hoah. 
And hence the modern Spanijh^ 
• as it Is now fpoken throughout 
that country, will afford us a 
new proof of what we have ad- 
vanced on this head. Many 
learned men have obferved, that 
it retains a. great number of 
names, words, and, we might 

(^} Ar.tigued, dt 


to 

346, et feq. 


add, idioms too, which to theia.' 



lofs how to account for it. 

It is abfurd to fuppofe, that 
they were brought thither by the 
who fled from their coun- 
try, whilft Hahuchadnezxar was 
laying it waftc; and came and 
fettled there, as fomchave ima- 
gined ; for that nation is rather 
famed for lofing their tongue, 
than preferving it ; much lefs 
for prdpagating it in any coun- 
try they come to. 

This made Aldrete to think 
thofe words to hcoiArabicy and. 
not of Hebrenv cxtrai^l, and to be 
of no longer date than the com- 
ing in of the Moors (q). Had 
that learned author had recourfe 
to the old language, which is ftill 
kept in fome parts of Bi/cay, 
Na*varrey and Catalomay he 
would have found fuch a vaft 
number of them, as would have 
convinced him, that they muft 
he a great many centuries older 
than the coming in of the 
^ Moors : and, had he known any 
thing of the affinity there is be- 

Hifpan, hbt lit c, 8 . 


tween 
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to have been either the firft, Or even fume of the firft, inhabit- 
ants of Spain j there will be the lefs Wonder there Ihould be 
ftill found, in the modern language of that country, fuch pri- 
mitive words, notwithftandjng the length of time, and va- 
rious change?!, it may have undergone, lince it is no more than its con* 
what may be obferved, not only in the High and Low Dutch^ firmity 
and other northern languages, but even in the French^ bother 

jartheft removed, and ftrangelieft altered, from the old GauliJI)^ languages^ 
or Celtic.i. We may add, that the modern Spanijh preferves 
more of the mafeuline grandeur, beauty^ and energy, of the 
old Cilticj than any other in Eur pe. llie fame may be faid Bet^veen 
of the Spanijh nation, with refpeft to the antient Celtic gran- the Celtes 
dcur and majefty ; and we may fafely add, of their pride, and Spa- 
flngular contempt not only for trade, commerce, manii- niards. 
fadlures, and the like, but even for agriculture, which they 
looked upon as below their dignity and martial genius ; and 
therefore turned them over, as much as they could, to their 
-{laves, as we {hall Ihew when we come to fpeak of the Gauls^ 
in the next chapter. 

But whatever the original language of Spain may have Latin 
been at firft, it muft have TufFered great changes under thofe 
different nations, by whom this country was fubdued : but the by the 
greateft of all was under the Romans ; for thefe made it their Romans 
conftant bufineA to introduce theirs into every country that 
fell under their yoke, at firfl, by* founding fchools, and even 
iinivcrfities, where youth might, with the Latin tongue and 
character, be tauglit the art> and fciences, which was no fmalt 
Jnducement to infpire them with a fondnefs for it ; and, where 
that failed, then more forcible fneaiis were ufevl : fo that, in 
time, almoll the whole kingdom came to fpeak it as their 
mother- tongue, except thofc few tribes of the antient inhabit- 
ants, who, perhaps, like our fVelJh here, Hed into their 


tween the Hehrenv and the Celtic, 
he would have eafily concluded, 
that all thofe words and idioms 
in^the modern Spanijh muH have 
come from the latter, and not 
from the former; which would 
have removed all the difficulty, 
without having rccourfe to the 
Arabic. 

. What feems to have mifled 
him into this notion, is, that 
there is likewife a great con- 
formity between this )ail lan- 
guage and the Celtic s hence tliat 
Vui.XVIIL 


furprjfing number of words and 
idioms common to the High 
Dutch and Arabic, which has 
puzzled fo many critics, and 
cannot be otherwife accounted 
for, than by fupi>ofing them to 
be of Celtic original, which, like 
she old Arabic, was, as we hint- 
ed a little higher, a dialed, or, 
as fome choofc ratlicr to fuppofe 
it, both the Hebrew, and they, 
were dialefts of the original 
tongue. 

K k 
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mountainous countries^ where they could not be conquered, 
and retained their original one. 

Corrupfcti The Latin continued no longer there than to the coming in 
iy the of the Goths and Fandals^ under whom it began by degrees to 
Goths dwindle from it'? purity, as it did in Gaul^ Italy ^ and other 
Vandals, parts, where thole barbarous nations, as they were called, got 
any dominion ; and to adopt their barbarifms, and to degene- 
rate into the (late in which we fee it now. And here it muft be 
obferved, with relpeft to the Spanifl?^ that it has fufFcrcd the 
leall corruption, and retains more of the antient Latin^ of any 
in Europe. 'I'bis makes us think, that it did not receive any 
Confidcrablc alteration under the Moors \ otherwife it miift 
have deviated much more from it than it ailually doth, lie- 
fidcs, it is not likely, whatever ^Idrcte might infer from his 
fanfied words and idioms of Arabic extrait, that Spaniards^ 
fond as they ever were of their old ways, wcmld have adopted 
any thing from a nation, which coulil not but be hateful to 
them, as invaders and conquerors ; and much more fo, on ac- 
count of their religion. 

7hetr From what we lately quoted out of it is plain, tlic 

writing, antient Spaniards mull have admitted writing amongft them 
many ages before cither the Gaulsy Germans^ or any others of 
Celtic extract ; fince thele, as (hall be (hewn in due place, 
made it a religious maxim to commit nothing to writing, either 
of their hilloiy, learning, or religion, but contented them- 
fclves with preferving them in proper poems ; which their 
druids and bards learned by heart, and tranfiiiitted in the fame 
way to their difciplcs. But it is more than probable, that the 
former were, ’in fomc meafurc, forced to it by feme of thofc 
many nations under whofe dominion they palled from time to 
time, fuch cfpecially as the Phoenicians^ Carthaginians^ the 
Greeks^ and the Romans. But which of thole different cha- 
rafters was firft adopted, or became nioft in vogue, we can- 
not pretend to fay ; only that, from the coming of the Romans^ 
their letters, as well as language, drove out all the reft, and 
were in ufetill their expulfion, when the old Gothic^ of which 
we gave an account at the beginning of this fedtion, took 
place (G). 

(G) This lad, though far in- written, and (even long after 
ferior to the Roman in beauty, the invention of printing, and 
and more tiring to the eyes, con- reviving of the old Roman) were 
tinned in fuch vogue throughout printed in it. We have feen 
Europe^ from the coming of the there why and how it was at 
Goths ^ downwards,that all church, length condemned and fet afide. 
divinity, and law-books, were 


It 
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It will not be amifs here to take notice of an oJd waj', o 

whicli the Spaniards of old had of computing of time, and e/' 

which was peculiar to *hat nation. It took its rife in the reign ^ofnputint 
of Cafar Augnjlus^ prevailed all over Spain^ and was not abo- " 
lilhed till after the middle of the thirteenth century; that is 
firft in Arragon, by Peter IV, A.D. 1358. xxiCaJhle^ by 
kingy^?A«, an. 1383. and in Portugal^ hyjohn I* an. 1415- 
This way was, to reckon the years by aeras, or rather from 
the aera, as they called it, without any other explanation, in- 
ftead of computing from the creation, flood, birth of Chrift, 
or any otlier remarkable epoch ; and this was ufed, not only 
in their profane, but, what is ftill more furprifing, in their and^vhen 
ccclefiaftic records. So that it has puzzled the learned not a 
little, at firfl:, to fix the point of time of this sera, and to find 
out a tolerable etymon for that word thus ufed. It fliall fuf- 
ficc to fay here, that they are all agreed on one point; to wit, 
that the aera commenced jn Augujlus^ time; fome addj 
that it was inftituted in honour of him ; but they dilVer abotit 
the number of years which it preceded the birth of Chrift. 

Some reckon it but barely twenty -fix years ; and think thofe 
highly miftaken who give it any more ^ Others think it be- 
gan on the year in which that prince ordered the world to be 
taxed, as the evangelift words it ; and that it was called aera WhycaUd 
from the ecsy or copper coin, which was exafted by that de- ara. 
crcc Some carry it higher, to fifty* two years before Chrift, 
which was, according to them, the year in which Julius Ca- 
far was killed, aiid Augujlus fucceeded him T he righteft 
of them, in our opinion, are thofe who dediwEb the firft four 
years out of that emperor’s reign, bccaufe, as he was then but 
one of the triumvirs, it is not likely the Spaniards ftiould have 
begun fo foon to compliment him with this new computation ; 
and confequcntly think, that it did not take place till the fifth 
•year of his triumvirate, when that country, together with GauU 
and fome other provinces, fell to his lot ; and that was, accord- 
ingto UJI}cr^ forty years before the birth of Chrift. As for the 
original of the word, thofe that do not like that w mentioned 
above, which is that of IJidore bilbop of Se^jille will be Icf- 
pleafed with fome others, which SpaniJI? critics 1 :ve fetched' 
ftill farther. That of Vafeusy who thinks that arra was a mark 
ftamped on the coin, to flicw the value of it ; and that of Re- 
fendius^ who affirms that aera was nothing elfe but a tcrni 
lignify a computation, or computed number; would appear 
moft probable to us, if they were backed with any good au- 
thority P. 

^ Gerund, paralipom. Hifpan. lib. x. in lin. ^ Idem ibid, 
ex Ifidor. " Vide Vase i chronic, c, 2». • Epift. ad 

Vaf. apud eund. ibid, p Jidem ibid. 
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The Hijiory of the Spaniards. B. IV. 

The education of their children in ancient days chiefly 
confided in training them up to martial deeds, ufing them to 
fuch food and cxercifcs, as tended to make them drong and 
robud, afiive and nimble ; in infpiring them with a love of 
liberty, and a contempt of death. T hefe principles were fo 
drongly inculcated into them from their infancy, and fo care- 
fully riveted in them both by precept and example, as they 
grew up, as well as by the hopes of a glorious future life to 
the bold and brave, and of miferjr and ignominy to the bale 
and cowardly, that the whole nation feemed unanimoufly to 
prefer death before flavery ; and looked upon it as the mod 
glorious of all bleffings to die fighting in defence of their 
country. Even their women, by being obliged to train^ up 
their children in this martial way, contrafted fuch an habit of 
bravery, that they fcldom or never failed of Ihewing (bme 
lignal examples of it to them, as often as an opportunity of- 
fered itfclf. But we fliall defer fpcaking more particularly on 
this head, till the next chapter, where we fliall Angle out fc- 
veral inftaiiccs of this native valour, in tlicfc and other Celtic 
nations, even in thofe of the fofter fex, and tender years. 

We have already obferved, that this country was not only 
excellently fitiiatc for trade and commerce, but abounded with 
fuch commodities, efpeciall^' filver, as invited all thc^ trading 
nations of Europe^ Afict^ and Africa^ to come thither for 
them, to fettle among them, and even to fubduc them ; in- 
fomuch that fcarcc any kingdom under heaven ever palTcd 
through fo many diftWent dominions as this. Egyptians^ 
Eha^mcieinSy ^'yrians^ Carthaginians^ Greeks^ Romans^ Gauls^ 
Germans^ Goths ^ Vandals^ Moers^ and many others, have had 
their particular (etilcments in it ; and the greateft part of them, 
if not all, leave held it, or at leaft fomc confidcrable lharc of 
it, under their fubjedtion, promoted the trade and navigation 
of it, founded great and opulent cities, and contributed to- 
wards the enriching of it (H). 


(H) What condition the coun- 
try was in, before thofe ftrange 
^nations came into it, wc dare not 
lay 5 though, if wc were to be- 
lieve one half of what the Spa^ 
nijh hifiorians have written on 
this head, it mull have been in a 
more flouriftiing condition than 
any other ; fince we arc told by 
them, that, even before the com- 


ing of Uerculety it had a great 
number of rich and ilatcly towns 
and cities, and thefe of great an- 
tiquity too (6) : and this feems, 
in fomemeafure! confirmed by 
antient writers, fuch as Str^o^ 
Jufiin^ Diodorus Siculus^ tmpC- 
fiius i/lela^ and others ; and in- 
deed, if they really had fuch a 
fuccefllon as we are going to give 


re ) ride inter oL Gerund, uhi [upra, UK i. Garfi dt acadtm. H^fp- Nsmeneiat^ 
^fL Ilifpin. rorafh. ac eng, reg. Wjpan, VaJ, chonie. Of ol. 
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To clofeupthc charader of the antient Spaniards^ 
poflclTed all the virtues of the old CcltU nation, and inherited charadler 
fewer of their victe than any others of their defeendents j they 
were brave, noble, and magnanimous, and hofpitablc to an 
high degree \ and fo famed for their faithfulncfs, that, even 
after their being conquered by the Romansj feveral of thofe 
emperors preferred them to other nations, to be their life- 
guard. They were fobtf , fru^l, patient under bardlhips, 
jealous of their honour, and, till a few centuiics paft, rather 
defirous, as much as they could, to preferve their own terri- 
tories, than to go in fearch of new ones abroad. As for the 
vices they had in common with all others of Celtic extradf, 
thofe of pride, cruelty, fupcrftition, and lazinefs, arcjuftly 
laid to their charge, as well as to that of the Gaids^ Girmansy 
and others \ but it doth not appear, that they imitated them 
in their fumptuous banquets, much Icfs in their ^xceffive fond- 
nefs for flrong liquors ; on the contrary, they are famed for 
their averfion to them, by which they preferved thcmfclves 
from fuch bloody quarrels, as were the natural confcqucncc 
of thofe drunken revels, which we find to have been fo in- 
dulged among their neighbours, and were commonly attended 
with the worit effecSts. 

in the next fe£lion, of long-lived Greet zrA Roman authors mcii' 
and opulent monarchs, from tioned above have faid of the 
bal the grandfon of Ncab to pretended antiquity of thofe ci- 
ryon^ whom that hero overcame, ties, and their founders, was, in 
&ere would be no room to doubt all likelihood, taken upon trull 
of the truth of fuch antient cities ^ from the Spaniards themfelves, 
having been built before his time, who appean plainly enough to 
But the misfortune is, that there have been as iond of indulging 
is no other authority for thofe this paflion for antiquity, as ever 
reigns, than that of Berofus^y/liOf theGreeks^ or any other of their 
as we (hall (liew in the fequel, is neighbours ; but of this W'C muft 
juftly looked upon now as a fa- leave every reader to judge for 
bulous author, and that what the himfelf. 

SECT. III. 

Ti&e Originj Antiquity, and Chronology, of the 'antient 
Spanisrds. 

W E have, in feveral parts of this work *, proceeded on the Spain, /« 
moft probable hypothefis, founded on the teftimony of firji 
the heft and moft antient authors, diat the Celtes, the defeend- bit*.nts^ 

• Sec before, vol. i. p. 375, & feq. vol, vi. p. 4, k feq. k alibi 
paifim* 
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ents of Gmtr the eldeft fon of Japhet >», were the firft that 
peopled Europe, at lead as far as the Danube and Rhine, and 
even beyond. Whether this was done by gradual migrations 
from the place of their difperfion after the flood, or by colo- 
nies brouglit thither by fca, will, we think, be more properly 
inquired into in the next chapter, where we (hall fpeak of the 
Gauls the immediate defeendents of thofe Celtes ; and where 
we Ihall ihew, from the beft antient teftimonies, that thefc 
were, from the earlieft times, found fettled in every part of 
it, and even in this of Spain, notwithftanding its being fur- 
rounded on three tides by the fea, and on the odier by the 
Pyrenees, before any nation that intermingled afterwards 
among them, of whom we have given an account in the 'firft 
fe£lion of this chapter, and fhall have further occafion to frcak 
at the entrance of the next c. According to this hypothefu, it 
will be impotiible to guefs, about what time either this, or any 
other country of Europe, were peopled by them, or which of 
them hath the preference in point of antientnefs before the 
reft, or even to afl'ert any thing of this country before the 
coming of Hercules into it. 

But the Spaniards, ever fond of their own antiquity, hav- 
ing once adopted the fabulous Berofus, have fetched their origin 
from another fpring, namely, from Tubal, the fifth fon of 
japhet whom that authof affirms to have come into, apd 
reigned in Spain from tlie year of the flood 143. to 258. and 
from whom they pretend to derive- a regular feries of long- 
winded monarch j, down to the three Geryons, who were killed 
by the Egyptian Hercules, to fay nothing of a much longer 
one, which tifty likewife draw from this laft hero, and fome 
other newcomers from Libya, down to the time in which they 
allow the Celtes to have made their firft entrance into Spain } 
to wit, in the year of the flood 1350. So that, according to 
Thcfc authors, Spain had been a monarchy, and had lafted one 
thotifdiid two hundred and twenty-tix years before the coming 
of the Celtes into it This account, how fabulous foever, 
not only with regard to TubaCs reign, and of his pretended 
fucccflbrs, but likewife, in fome meamre, with regard to thofe 
of Hercules, as it is not only adopted by all the Spanijh authors 
IferofiaB iti- general, • but likpwife by ‘all the followers of Berofus, We 
be obliged, before we gq. farther, to give our readers a 
^ngs, compendious fketch of it, cfpcciafly as we have all along in 

. i>Genef. x. a. _ ^ Sed. 3, and 4. of chap. 25. <> Genef. 

ubi fupra. * Vide inter al. Garibay. compend. hift. Hifpan. 
lib. iv. c. 4,& feq. VAS.chron. Hifpan. c. 10. fuban.diluv. 1350. 
(i^aviio.paraliptiiifp. SAXT.MaRi^NXA.etahmuIt.' 
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this work given an account of the fabulous, as ^well as the 
more certain, part of the hiftory of each nation. 

1. Tubal, having received his grandfather’s blcfling, came, Tubal, or 
according to thefe hlftoridns, and fettled in fome p*.rt of Thubal. 
Spain in the 134th year of the flood, and reigned there 

to the yesir 258. during which interval Noaiy called by pro- 
fane authors JanuSy came thither, and built two cities, the 
one of which lie called, from his own name, Noeh in Galicuty 
and the other Noiga in Ajiuricy and which, to this day, re- 
tains that of Navion 

2. Iberus, the fon of Tubaly who began his reign in the Iberus. 
year of the flood 258. reigned thirty-feven years, that is, to 

the year 295. From him our authors pretend, that the river 
Ibirusy from which Spain was called Iberioy had its name. We 
have clfewhere given a much more probable etymon of thefe 
two names He was fuccecdcd by his fon, 

3. Idubeda, by fome called Juballay and Jubaldoy who Tdubeda. 
reigned fixty-four years, gave name to the famed Llubcdcan 
mountains, peopled the province of BrigHy now Rioky and 

called it by that name from, 

4. Brigo, his fon and fucceflbr (B), who reigned fifty- Brigo. 
two years, and left the kingdom to his fon, 

5. Tagus, 

^ See before, vol. vi. p. 6. & feq, & note. 

(A) This Berofian fable they bulous founder of that notion 
think fufEcicntly backed by what ( 3). 

we read in jofepbus (i), who However, thefe partial ones, 
makes Jubaly or T bubal y as he 'who have adopted it, have built 
is called, to have peopled Spavi ; many other coiijedural fehemes 
and by St. Jeromh comment on upon it ; fuch as the place where 
the prophets Ifaiah and Ezekiel, he landed, fettled, tsfr. the fy- 
where he underftands by Tubal Hem of religion, laws, he 
either Italy or Spain j but this, left with them, and the like ; in« 
nt moft, will only prove, that fomuch that they aiHrm, that his 
fome of that patriarch’s pofteri- defeendents llridly adhered to 
ty came and peopled this coun- the precepts given to Noah by 
try, or perhaps came and fettled God, and preferved themfelvcs 
in feme part of it ; but not, that free from idolatry, polytbeifm, 
he came thither himfelf, and and all the heatheniili' fuperfti- 
founded a monarchy in it; which tion, till Hercules brought thofe 
has been fufRciently exploded in ’plagues from Egypt, and infedted 
fome former parts of this work Spain with them, 

(a), and by the generality of au- (B) From him the Briones, or 
^prs, who have confuted the fa- Brigones, iituate along the long 

(\) dritiq. lib. 1. c. 3. (z ) See hefbre, vel i. f, 377, fd tiot, vi. f, 4, 

£f fej, (iJ yide inter at. Bechatt. pbafeg. Sir Jv alter Raleigh, bift, Pen»eit» 

Pisaren, CelMt, eomm, in Cenef^ x, a, & ah 

K k 4 ridge 
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Tagas. 5. Tagus, who reigned thirty years, gave name to the 
river 7 agus^ and was fuccccded by his Ton, 

Biscust 6f Boetus, from whom the river Bcetu^ and the province 
the lajt of of Bcetia or Bosftiat^ formerly 7 urdetania^ and fince Anialujta^ 
Tubui had thiir names. He is faid to have been (yxxtvm^iiTurdeia^ 
Bnf* nus^ on account of his introducing, as well as qicouraging, 
Icarnii^. 

Geryon. 7* (jeRYon, an African or Libyan^ of a gigantic ftature^ 
and a bloody tyrant, who began his reign in the year of the 
flood 514. and reigned, according to fome, twenty-five, an4 
thirty-four years, according to others b. Againft him came 
OJirisj or, as he is called by others, Dionyftus^ kipg of Egyft^ 
with a powerfpl army, defeated and killed the tyrant (C), and 
divided his kingdom between his three funs, commonly call^ 
tlic three after having firft exaffed a ftri£t promife from 


^ Conf. (jARiBAYyCompend. 
5U- 

ridge of idukedtan mountains, 
are aflirmed, by the Navarnan 
hiflorians, to have been named, 
as well as the city of Cantabria^ 
anciently, according iq them, 
Cantalrigai whiUt the CuficJ” 
Ians derive both from the Galli 
Bracatin who capie and fettled 
there, 

(C) This Geryon was alfo call- 
ed Deabus^ andds furnamed, by * 
the Greeks, on account 

of the valt wealth which he had 
gotten by hU plunders and rob- 
beries. He is faid to have brought 
over a number of wild or Scenste 
Arabs, and to have been the 
founder of the city of Girona, 
piodonu-SUnlue (4) makes hiii> 
the fon of Chryfdor, or the golden 
iword, the fon of Mednfa, From 
his defeat is fuppofed to have 
fprung the fable of Herctdes\ 
overcoming him, and carrying 
his oxcp away,’ fpoken of in a 


Vas. chron. Hifp. fub an. diluvU 

former volume (5). Juflin, in- 
deed, makes mention of him^ 
and of his vaft herds of cattle 

(6) ; but Strabo and Pliny look 
upon the whole as a mere fable 

(7) s znAAman fuither affirms 

(8) , thar there never was fuch a 

king as Geryon in Spain, ArsftotU 
fays, that Hercssks (whom even 
fome authors affirm to 

have been, not x\io Egyptian, but 
the Greek one, and fon of Jupiter 

(9) by Alcmsna), had been en- 

ticed over into ^pain by the rich- 
nefs of its inhabitants ; whence 
a law is pretended to have beep 
enadied amongft them, forbid- 
ding the'ufe or poiTelfion of fil- 
ver, which was ftill in force foiA} 
time after the coming thither of 
the Carthaginians ( 1 ] . Something 
like this law was likewife among 
fome of the antient Gae^e^ & 
which we fhalj fpeak jn 
next chapter. * * • •• 


r4l Lih ix. 4 * f^ide & AlirHo, aior, ontigUfM, Hk. iv. c, 18. (0 Sio 

hforc^ •vol, VI, f, i6r. ( 6 ) Htp, Hh, xliv. Strdk. iik 

I j. F/i». f. as. ($) ^ grf. Alas. Mag. Uk, K. (9) Fide Ce- 

findeoj, paraitpem^ /r^,u. Aat^ Nebrigenf, & aL (1) Vofii theoU* ftb sn» 
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them* that they would reign amicably, and abflain from thofe 
plunders^ rava<res, and cruelties, for which he had fo juftly 
puniflied their rather. i 

8. Three Girjons^ faid to have been all of one birth, and Geryons. 
the laft of the Geryonic race, reigned with fuch furprifinR con- 
cord, that they are thought to have given birth to the fable that 
feprefents them with a threefold body. Thefc being fuppofed 
to have had ap hand in the death of OJiris^ in Ifeven^ of that 
of their father, Hercules his Ton brought a great army from 
EgyPU overcame and flew them, one after another, in Angle 
combat. It is faid, that the columns between the Carpean 
and Abylean mountains were fet up in memory of this ex- 
ploit. They had reigned, according to our authors, near 
forty years, when they received this overthrow, and were bu- 
ried in the ifle of Gades Hercules^ who did not come fo 
. much to conquer that kingdom, as to deliver the world from 
tyrants and robbers, had no fooner overcome the three Grry- 
than he made ready to pafs into Italy^ and left the go- 
vernment of Zpain to his fon, 

o. Hispal (D), who built the city of that name, now Hifpal. 
called Seville^ which was afterwards reouilt and beautified by 
Cafar : and from Hifpal began a new fuccellion of Spanjjh 
kin». He is faid to have reigned feventeen years, and to have 
left nis kingdom to his fbn, 

10. Hispan, or Hifpanusj from whom the country took Hifptn. 
its namc^ which it hatn preferved ever fincc. He began his 
reign in the year of the flood 607* and reigned thirty-one 
years, and is affirmed to have, been a noble ^nd magnifient 
prince (£), and to have made the city of Gades his chief re- 
dence ^ 

XX. Hercules, 

^ Gar|bay, ubi flip. lib. iv. c. 12. ad fin. ^ Id. ib. in fin. c. 14. 

(D) In this expedition it is pf Zaeynthum^ fince Sagsmtum 
p^jctended, that hero (3) ; and the other to tlw Bale^ 
introduced the idolatry andfu- arie ifiands, now Ma^Fea aiul 
perftition of his country; to JlIiMrca(^). 
which another author adds the Another antiant author, who 
biof^y rite of offering up human was a Spaniard by birth, adds, 
vifiUms (2). that the Tyrians built a ftately 

He h^likewife two favourite temple to this Hercules^ which 
companions with him, the one became famous both for its anti- 
named Zatyntbusy and the other quity and vaft treafures ($}. 

Bahan ; m former of whom (£) To him fome antient au- 
gave his name to the famed city thors have fallly aferibed, among 

( 2 ) laCUn, Jib. i. r. zT» (^) y7de Hieromm. pramm. in epifl, ad Galau 

(4} hb, ix. (5} Pm JHc/jy dt fit, orb* lib, iii. r. 6. 

• oth« 
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Jiorcules. 

Htfpcrus. 

Atlas. 

Oras. 

Sicanus. 
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He RCULE s, hearing of his grandfon death, returned 

into Spain, and reigned there from the year of the flood 639. 
t ) 658. Being grown very old, he bequeathed the Spanijb 
kingdom to Hefperus, one of his captains and companions, 
and died, and was buried at Gades, or Caliz, wlicre that ftately 
monument was crcetcil to him, which we mentioned in a late 
iK»tc, and which became in high veneration, not only among 
the Spaniards, but was reforted to by moft nations of Europe, 
Jfia, and ylfric. 

II. Hesperus, from whom both Spain and Italy, vreroi 
calli-d Hifpcria, but the former, by way of diftinftiopj He- 
jperia Magna, and his brother Mas, furnamed Italus, had 
accompanied Hercules in all his cxcurfions and conquefts. 
Upon the death of that hero, Hefperus caufed himfelf to be 
proclaimed his fuccelfor, as by his will and appointment. At- 
las, who is fuppofed to have been left in ItaJy\ upon the return 
of the other two into Spain, came thither alfo himfelf, and 
drove him out of his kingdom, in the year of the flood 669* 
after he had reigned there eleven years. 

. 12. Atlas, after he had reigned ten years in Spain, is faid 
to have returned into Italy, in order to drive his brother thence 
alfo ; for, it feems, that fugitive prince was fled thither, and 
was fo well received, as to give him new caufe of jcaloufy. 
Upon his departure, he left die kingdom to his fon, 

13. Orus, or Sicorus (F), who reigned forty-five years, 
lie gave his name to the river Sicoris, now Segre, which falls 
into the Iberus, or Ebro ; and was fucCceded by his fon, 

14. Sic anus, who had followed him from Italy into Spain*, 
a prince faid to have been liberal and magnanimous. He gavQ 
name to the river^wtf x, now Ana, and reigned thirty-two years 5 
during which he is faid to have carried his fucccfsful arms into 
Italy and Sicily,^ which was from him called Sicania, as it had 
been before Trinacria, and fince Sicily, from his fucccflbr. 


other fuiuptuous works, the a- 
queduft of Segovia, which was 
built the emperor and 
the Pharus or famed lower of 
Corumna, a maricim city in Ga- 
licia, which was eiedled in Au- 
gufiush time (6). * 

(F) .From this, and the two 
following princes names, Sicanus 


and Sicchus, it is fuppofed, that 
their proper names were Orw, 
Anus, and Ehus ; and that the 
Sic was a titular pnenomen ; and 
this is further proved by Anus 
giving his name to the river 
Ana, and EUus to that of Eleo 
( 7 ). 


( 6 ) Vidi Fi'or, Vaf. chronic, Garic, ^4 el, uhi fu6ra» ( 7 ) Tdmihid, 

Vid, Anu reg, catbA, /O/. drguic^ fii an, dihtv. (jgf a/. , 

15. SiCEt 
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15. SiCELEUs fuccccded his father, and reigned forty-four Sicekus. 
years ; during which he is faid to have pafled over into Itafyj 

and performed very great teats, and to have aflifted lajius^ the 
grandfon of Atlas^ by ElcSlra his daughter, who was then at 
high wars with Dardams^ about the fuccclTion to certain ftates 
in that country. In this prince’s reign the Deucaliafi flood is 
faid to have happened; and that Mcjhs was then likewife per- 
forming his wonders before the hardened king of 

16. SiCELEUS was fiicccedcd by his fon Lufus^ who had L^fus. 
accompanied him in his w^rs in Italy. He is faiJ to have been 

a brave prince, but vaftly addiiiled to the hcathcnifli fuperfti- 
tions that then prevailed. Some attribute the peopling of Ztf- 
fitania^ How Portugal^ to him ; others to Lufus^ a chieftain 
and companion of Bacchus^ as wc lately hinted. Lvfus reigned 
thirty years, and was fuccccded by, 

17. Ulus, or Sic-Utusy whom feme make the fon of Z,tt- Ulus. 
fus, others of /itlas. He was ib warlike a prince, and kept 
fuch vaft armies and fleets, that he was called the fon of Nep^ 
tune. He pafled over into Italyy to affift thofc Spanijh colonics 
that had been fettled there by AtlaSy reprclfed their enemies 
there, peopled fome countries in the neighbourhood of Rome^ 
built feme cities, and particularly the famed caflle of Aljino : 
thence he pafled into Sicifyy to aflift thole Spanijh colonies, 
which his predcceflors had fixed there, and who, it feems, 
were fadly harafled by the other inhabitants of that illand j 
which, from his great I'cats there, he called by his ov/ii name. 

He reigned about lixty years, and was fuccccded, by what 
means wc are not told by, 

18. Testa, an African or Lihyany to whom, hovvever, Telia, 
the Spanifl) hiftorians give the charadter of a good and wife 
prince. Some of them aflirm, that, in the thirty-fifth year of 

his reign, a colony of GreekSy from the illand of ZacynthuSy 
fzame into Spa/n by fca, and, with his permiflion, fettled in 
that part of it, which they called by the name of their native 
place, though they became afterwards better known by thofc 
o^Saguntini and SaguntineSy mentioned in a former volume *. 

As for T(/fay after a reign of feventy-four years, he was fuc- 
cccclecl by his fon, 

itj. koMus, who reigned thirty-three years, and is fup- 
pofed to have founded the city of Romcy in the province of 
^arragonay flnee called VaUntiay from the Romans calling that 
fcity afterwards by this name, and* inlarglng and beautifying it, 

k Idem, c. 23. VA5.fuban,dilpv. 893, al. * See before, 
x'ol. xvii. p. 578. 
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and making it the metropolis of it (G). Romus was fucceeded 
by, 

Palatuus. 20. Palatuus, the fuppofed founder of the ci^ of Patent 
iia^ or Palantia* This prince had reigned about eighteen or 
nineteen pars in great tranquillity^ when a famous warrior, 
named Licinius Cacus^ raifed a war againft him, and deprived 
him, according to Tome, of part, according to others, of his 
whole kingdom, and forced him to wander about from coun- 
try to country, whilft he reigned uncontrouled, and encou- 
raged all kinds of arts and handicraft trades, which, till then, 
had been much negledicd in that country. At length, Palatuus 
found means to recover his kingdom from him, after he had 
Cacus poilciled it thirty-fix years ; and gave him a total overthrow near 

fsntiJ. mount Cacus^ now Montcajo^ lo called from him after this 

overthrow. Some pretend, that he was flain upon it ; others, 
that he retired into Italy. However that be, Palatuus reigned 
feventy years, and was fucceeded by, 

T'.nfira?. 21. Krythrasus, in whofc reign is placed the founding 
ui' of Carthage^ of which we fliall fay no more here, having given 
an ample account of it in a former volume He is faid to 
have given name to the famed ifland of ErythrarUy or Erythiay 
as It is called by Mila ° and Pliny o, an iiland, which has been 
fought for tiir and near P. We have endeavoured, in this 
volume, to give the beft account of its f tuation, to which we 
ihall refer our readers % Erythraius was the Lift of the line 


"» Vol xvii, p. 221, & feq. " Dc fitu, lib. iii. c, 6 . • Plin. 
lib. iv. c. 2 2. P Conf. auft. fupra cit^t. et Arrian, cum mult, 
al. s Vol.*xviii.' p. 187, «^F) 


(G) Others will have it, that the 
popic of the province built this 
lamed city, and called it by that 
name, in honour of Romus ; and 
that the Gneh called it Rome, 
and the Laths Yalmtia^ as names 
of the fame import in each Ian- 
guagc(8). 

In this prince's reign, the 
pbaniciansdsc faid to have made 
their iirft entrance into Spnin ; 
and about the fame time alfo tlie 
famed Greek chieftain Jacebus^ or 
lfir<vi&i7i,furnamed Liber P at er^aot 
fo much with a design to conquer 
that country, as to fpread his fame 
and cglonies on this, as he hiul 


done on the other, fide of the 
world, where he is faid to have 
carried his conquefts as far as the 
Indies. As be traveled through 
Andalufiay he built the famed 
city Nebrifay in the province of 
Bfiticay fince called Fenerhy 
now Lebrixuy the native place of 
the learned Antony Nebri£infis, 
often quoted in this chapters 
who fays, on this head, that Lu- 
fusy the fon of Bacchus^ gave 
name to Ijnfitania ; and that this 
expedition happen^ two hundied 
years before the deftru^^ of 
Tny. 


(S} Gafih, uhs frfrUy c. 24. Idem ihid. c. 16, 


of 
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of Tt^a i in which the monarchy had laded two hundred and 
forty-five years, according to fome, or an hundred and twenty- 
three, according to othm ', including the thirty-fix years of 
Licinius’s ufurpation. He was fucceeded by, 

22. Garcoras, fumamed MtllUeht becaufe, as yuJJin Gugotax. 
hath it he found out the ufe of honey, and cultivating of 

bees. He was a Sj^niardhy birth, a wife prince, and a great 
promoter of induftry. In his reign, the famed city of Troy 
having been deftrt^ed by the Greeis^ of which, as well as its 
long li^, an account has been given in a former volume ', 
many or thofe warriors, who either diJ not care, or were hin- 
dered, by contrary winds, from returning into tiieir own coun- 
try, came and fettled in Spain^ and built cities in feveral parts 
of it, and, amongft them, thofe which the reader will find in 
note (H). To Gargores fucceeded, if we may believe Ju- 

23. Habis, his grandfon by a daughter, and a baftard, but, I-Iabis, hit 
in all other refpeAs, an extraordinary prince, whether vicwflUat 
confider the many and furprifing dangers lie was obliged to go 
through, and from which he was delivered, as it were, by as 

many miracles, or the beauty and talncfs of his perfon, lOr the 
many and fignal benefits which the Spanijh nation received from 

' Conf. Ant. Nebricens. Garibay, et Vasjeum, ubi fupra. 

• Hill. lib. xliv. ‘ Vol. iv. p. 498. “ Lib. xliv. 

(H) Teueer, the fon of TeJa- memory of his lather 7ydnn, It 
mn, one' of the liril that came retains Hill the name of Tuy, 
into Spain, fettled in tliat part ,Tuya, and 7ui/e. Some other 
where the new Carthage was places and colonies, thelc, and 
built, fince called Carthagma, if a few more, gave name to j as 
he was not the founder of it. Jftur to JJiurias, Vlyfftt to Vlj- 
'From thence he palled into GaU- Jtpme, now Uihun, where he built 
tia, and gave name to that can- alfo a temp'e to Pqllat. Straho 
ton (9). He is likewife laid to (i)callsthiscityl//ia-/]^//j,orci- 
kave built the dty of WMAnrirti, ly of Ulyffit. Mnrjtheut built 
now Salamanca, in memory of and peopled the port, that bore 
‘his own native country ; though his name, on the coaftt of jft- 
Stephen of Byzantium, who calls Jalujia, near thecity of Cadet, or 
it BlmantUa, lays nothing of his Calix ; in which laft, the Anda- 
founding it. Amplnlochut, a com- lufians lay, was a ftately temple, 
panioD of Ttuttr, is faid to have 'built by the fame warrior, which 
‘built that of Amphilejua, fince became in time famous, and 
ca^ AgfuttCaldat, or hot wa- much reforted to. for its oracle. 

'tmv, and now Orenfi in Galicia, from all the three parts of the 
built on the banks wot Id. 
of the Miniut, now hlinm, in 

(fiya/in^ cxTrjg. Itr.x'.iv. ft.’ ■'’.’•ar, :ic. li;. 


him 
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him duiin? his reign, to which hc'Was, for his apparent 
merit, nominated by his grandfather in his life. The Spa- 
niardi at that time were ftiil fo very rude and uncivilized^ that 
thev knev/ nothing of the ufc of bread, or of cultivating the 
earth. It wa.s he, it feems^ that firft taught them to plow 
their land with oxen, to fow and reap corn, to grind, knead, 
and bake it into bread. He likewifc gave them many excel- 
lent laws, obliged them to live in toWns, and appointed them 
feven courts of judicature in feven cities of his kingdom. Our 
author adds, that, after his deatli, hy? kingdom continued in 
his poftci ity during fcveral centuries ; but we muft not thcn'cc 
fuppofo, that either he or they, or indeed any of his prcdcccf- 
fors, were mailers of the whole country, but only of fome 
conlidcrahle part, as wc hinted a little higher, in fpeaking of 
their government. How long this laft king reigned, who (uc- 
cccdcd him, what other kings reigned in other parts of 
Spain ^ anil many other things relating to the antient hiilory of 
it, w'c are wholly left in the dark about, down to the coming 
of the Carthaginlam^ no antient hiftonan having left us any 
thing about it. Only this chafm is filled up, by fome of their 
autliors, with fiich fabulous ftiifF, as what wc have here in 
England from our oivn monkifti books. We {hall mention one 
or two of them, by w^ay of famplc, in the note (I). 

Year of About forty-two years after, the Ccltes^ or GauU^ are faid 
the flood to have conic firft into Spaln^ and about twenty years after tht 
699. Rhodians. Of the firft it is affirmed, that they fought for fome 
time with the Spaniards^ or Iberians^ as they vrere then Ciallcd, 

(I) In the y&r after the flood deed, that about the fame tin\e a 
1250. that is, thirty-four years certain people, whom they ^all 
after the beginning of Habits came and fettled in it; 

reign, began, according to thefe but, if fo, is it not very ftrange, 
authors, luch an extraordinary that no antient author fliould 
drought, that it did not rain in have taken the lead notice of 
all Spain during the fpace of it (2) ? for which reafon the 
twenty-fix years ; infomuca that learned author, often quoted jn 
all the rivers of it, except the this chapter, juftly rcicils both as 
Bitth and the Ibcrtts^ were dried fabulous {3). Fifty i'even years 
up, and the country become al- after, Homn\ or, as his right 
xnoft a defert, for want of inha- name was, M Irjigcnes^ traveled 
bitants. fffuch alongand uni^ through Spains d Italy. This 
verfal drought had really hap- was before he lofl his fight ; and 
pe^ed, it would rather be a won- he, according to Herodotus^ floo- 
‘ der, that there were either man rilhcdan hundred and fixty-eight 
or bead alive in mod parts of that years after the Trtyan war (4}. 
vad country. They tell us, in- 

;(a) VaJ.Jnh an. (3) dl. Nrhictnj: mbifnpra. (4) Vidt^tTah. iik iiL 

about 
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about their fettlemcnts ; but agreed at length upon a peace a: Bef.Chrift 

mutual fricndfliip ; fo that they, fiom that lime, became ib 1649. 

blended witli each other, by intermarrying and living together, 

that they became as one people, under the name of Celtibe- Gauls 

rtans^. From which account we fhall obferve, by-the-byc, 

that this could only be one of thofe colonies, which the Celtcs . 

in Gaul fent into this country ; for more than one or two they 

font from thence hither, as well as into other parts of Europe^ ‘ * 

as often as they were ftreightened for want of room, as we 

(hall fee in the next chapter. It is therefore very probable, 

that thefe colonics, coming into Spain after a few battles or 

Ikinnifhcs, being fou.nd by the inhabitants to be originally of 

the fame Ibck, having the fame, or nearly the fame, language, 

religion, and cuftoms, were readily admitted, and blended 

with them. I'hc Rhodians^ who came thither by fca, landed 

at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, and built there a city, 

to which they gave their name. It w'as a bifliop’s fee till the 

time of the Goths \ but is now reduced to an heap of ruins. 

About ten years after, happened tliat great fire, whicli fpread Year of 
itfclf all over that vaft ridge of mountains called the Pyrenees^ the Hood 
and from hiccndhonPyrcnanm^ or, as others will have 720. 

it, more propcrlv, that thofe mountains were thendb called Bcf.ChriH 
Pjr, mean. This (ire, we are told, was at firft kindled by 
flicpherds \ and burnt with fuch ficrccncfs for many days, that 
it fpread itfclf almoR over that whole ridge. As for what they 
add, that the intenfenefs of the heat melted tlie filver in the 
mines, and made it boil up, and run down in rivulets 
thofo hills, it is iuftly looked upon as exaggerated by Pofido* 
donius^ Strabo ^ and others (JJ. '' 

^ Diod. Sic. bibl. lib. vi. -Lucan. Hi£Ron. ct al. * Diod, 

Sic. lib. vi. Vide et Aristot. dc mirab. aufcult. y Lib. iii. 


(J} It mud be owned, how- 
ever, that Spain yielded extra- 
ordinary quantities of chat me- 
tal*; fince Anftbtle affures us, 
that the Phoenicians^ who arc fup- 
pofed to have come thither about 
the 1500th year of the flood, 
exchanged their naval commo- 
dities for fuch an immenfe weight 
of it, that their ihips could nei- 
ther contain nor fudain its load, 
though they ufed it for ballad, 
and made their anchors, and o- 


ther implements, of filver ; and 
yet this is nothing (5) to what 
we fhall have occafion to mention 
in the fequel, of the immenfe pro- 
dufl of thefe mines. As for the 
Phcenicians^ they are fuppofed 
to have likewife fettled in Spain^ 
ayd to have built feveral other 
cities, erpecially in B^ttcOy and 
to have had the madcry of the 
fea for the fpacc of foriy-one 
years; after which tlicy went and 
fettled in the Balearic iflanus. 


(;) Arijin. ^ Died. 5tc. 
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Bf. SIDES the Tyrians y Egyptians^ and Phoenia&ns^ already 
mentioned, who obtained footing and dominion in this coun- 
try, Eufthius mentions * fcvcral other nations, who did the 
fame, before the coming in of the Carthaginians^ fuch as the 
Egyptians a fecond time, who held the dominion of the fca 
thirty-five years, and built feme cities, cfpecially Tarraconoy 
which they fo called from Tarraco tlieir leader. The Mile- 
flam are likevvife affirmed, by the fame author, to have held 
fonic government tlicrc for the fpacc of twenty-nine years. 
Ts'ext, the Cariam forty-eight years, from whom Ptolemy 
affirms the CarijU in Spain to be defccjidctl. The Lesbians 
fuccecclcd them, wffio built fcvcral cities, and governed, ac- 
cording to the fame Eufebius^ fixtv-cight years. Then the 
Phociaris^ in the fixteenth year of Tarquinius Prifeus^ and held 
the government forty-eight years ; and from thence went and 
fettled on the fouth part of 6'W, and built the city of Mar- 
fellies^ of which wc fhall have occafion to fpcak in the next 
chapter. Laftly, Nehuchadnezzay^ after the dcftriiftion of Je- 
rufaUmy and conqueft of fndaiay is affinned, by fofephus and 
Straboy to have rcijrnctl nine years in Spain ", at the end of 
which it is faid, that he abandoned it to the Carthaginians ; 
though it is likely, that, as the Spanijh writers affirm, a great 
part of that vaft lioft, which he had brought with him, fettled 
there, and built cities and caftics, which they called by their 
own, or fomc Chaldee names; by which they may be ftill 
traced up lu their oiigiiial But, upon the whole, it feems 
probable, that moft, if not all, of thefe nations, contented 
thcmfelvcj with maritim parts, for the fake of commerce, and 
the commanclof the fca, and penetrated but a little w^ay into 
the inlands, whilft thefc might enjoy their own laws md go- 
vernment, and be glad to tra<!c and barter with them, and fo 
be lefs folicitous who were inaflcrs of the fca-coafts, and parts 
adjacent, if they could hut enjoy the benefit of their com- 
merce, and tlic produce of their own lands, in peace and 
qiiictnefs. If any of thefe ftrangers were enticed, by the plea- 
fantnefs and fruitfulncis of the country, to fetile amongft the 
antient inhalnt..nts, whether this was done by pcrmiifion Snd 
confent, i»r by force of arms, yet it could not be long before 
they became fo blended with each other, that nothing re- 
mained of their origin, but the names they gave to thofe places, 
whicit they either built or li>rcd in. As for the Celtiberiy men- 
tioned a little higher, they increafedfo fail in that pleafantand 

Euseb. chron. Vide ct Taraph. fub ann. ante Chr. 840. 
® Antiquit. lib. x. c. 9. Geogr. lib. iv. Vide Liv. decad. iv. 

Taraph. rcg. Hifp. fub ann. 571. Garibai. lib. v. c. 4. Vas. 
fub .v.m. U. C. 13, cl 104. 

healthy 
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healthy country, that they were forced to have recourfe to their Celtibe- 
old method of fending colonies abroad. Some of them fettled rians in 
in Lujitania^ where they founded feveral cities, and called Lufitania. 
them by Celttc names (k) ; and from thefe colonies the Lujt^ 
tanians had that of Celtiberi given to them : hence Diodorus 
Siculus fays, that of all the Celtiberiani the Lufttanian were 
the ftouteft Another colony of them went into Batica^ 
where they likewife left feveral cities, and other monuments 
of their fettlemcnt. The goodnefs of the climate, however, 
joined to their laborious exercifes, and plain way of living, 
which made them fo flout and long-lived, may be juflly 
cfleemed one of the main caufes of their multiplying fo fafl, 
and being obliged to fend abroad fuch frequent colonies, a fur- 
ther proof of which we have in the long reigns of fomc of 
their monarchs formerly mentioned ; and we (hall clofc this 
fedtion with one more, in the perfon of the famed /Irgantho- Argan* 
nius king of the Tartejjii^ who is faid to have reigned at thonius, 
Gades^ now Cadix^ full fourfeore years and to have died in bis long 
the hundred and thirtieth, according to one or hundred and Hfi ^^d 
fortieth, according to another antient author ^ i and is men- 
tioned with admiration by others, for his long reign and 
life * (L). 

« Lib, vi. ^ Valer. Max. lib. viii. c, 14. • Asin. Poll. 

apudeund. ^ Val. Max. ibiti. 6 Herodot. Anacr. 

CiCER. de fcne£t. Basil, epift. ad Nepot. Vide 8 c Vas. fub an. 

U. C« 129. Gerund. Taraph. &al. 

(K) Amongil thefe was the , Anacreon^ that he lived an hun- 
antient city of Segoajia^ or Sego^ dred and fifty years ; Fliny gives 
bia^ famous for its celebrated him but an hundred and twenty ; 
aquedufi, and afterwards for its but Silius Italicus three hundred, 
woolen manufacture ; and an- As for the time in which he liv- 
other of the fame name, and ed, it is impofllble to afeertain 
built by another colony of Cf/ri- it; fome making him coteaipo- 
berians^ near Corduba in B^etica^ rary with king the feven- 

and mentioned by Cafar^ tho* teenth king in our lift, in the 
the otherwas the more famed of yearof the flood 1514 (7). O- 
the two (6). • thers bring him down as low as 

(L) Herodotus fays, that he the 130th year of Rome^ or of 
reigned in Carteia^ al. Tarteia ; the flood 1692 ( 3 ). 

(S) Comtes. (7) Lib. UK ^arofh. fub «». 1485. (t) Faf, 

fub an, U, C. i%p. 
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SECT. IV. 

Of the Conque^ of Spain by the Carthaginians and Ro- 
mans, to the Coming M of the Goths, and other 
Northern Nations. 


T his remainder of the Spnnijh hiftory we give here in a 
feparate fc^lion, not as dcfigning to trc;it of it in that ample 
manner that it would deferve, were it detached from the body 
of this work; for that were a deviation from our original plan, 
and on the one hand draw us into fupcrfluoiis repetitions, 
their conqueft by the Carthaghiiam and Romans having been 
fully treated of in the hiftory of thofe two nations ; and, on 
the other, oblige us to anticipate thofe of the Gauls^ Goths^ 
Varulals^ &c. who conquered, or fettled in, any part of this 
country, and which will, therefore, more properly belong to 
their i’everai hiftories in a fubfequent chapter. Our mo- 
tives, therefore, for feparating this part from that which we 
g^ive in the laft fedf ion, arc, firft, to diftinguifli the true from 
the fabuif)iis, or the certain from the uncertain : of this latter 
kind, at Icaft, wc look upon to be moft of what hath been 
fiiid in the laft fc< 5 lion, though, for the rcafons there men- 
titincd, wc were obliged to jnfert it in fucli a work as this; 
and, fccondly, bccaufc in the remaining part of this volume, 
we iliail proceed in a more fuccimSf account, to avoid all fuch 
tic'cdlcfs repetitions or anticipations, and content ourfelves with 
giving our readers a kind of regular fummary of thofe con- 
tpiefts, and roier them for the further account of them to 
the volumes and pages, where they are to be feen at full 
length ; and, for tlie reft, to the refpeftive chapter, where 
they will be more amply related. 


'I'm LIU conqueft by Carthaginians was, if we may be- 
lieve fiiliin anil Ot ofiusy occalioned by the Tyrians. I'hefe, 
having founded the city of GadeSy and built a temple to Her^ 
culrsy were fo ir.oleftcd by the jealous Spaniards^ that they 
Canhagi- were iorced 10 fcjiil to (^arthagr for help ; which being readily 
nians />/- gr.mtetl, A'lrfrn^ was lent with a fleet to their afliftance, who 
inpprcfl’cd i heir enemies, and inlarged their territories, by the 
rciiucliori of fever.d conliderjble places along that coaft a. 
the lyri- richnefs of ilie coiuirry foon invited them to purfue their 
coiiijuefts ; and the vaft ireafures, both in gold and lllver, 
with which that country then abounded, could not but be a 


ftrong temptation to them as they were engaged in fuch a 
bloody and expciifive war with the Romans. I'his was ac- 


Jusi IN. ex Trog. Iib. ult. Diod. Sic. lib. vi. 

cordingly 
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cordingly pei formed witJi great Aicccfs at firft, by their great gc- Year of 
neral Ha?mlcar Barcas^ ancl afterwards by his fons Afdruhal and the Hood 
Hannibaly the latter <»li whom he took with him thither, when 2119. 
but nine years old, that he might infpire him with greater ha- J^tf.Chrill 
tred againil tlie I^omans^ and with a more eager dcfire to ^-9- 
complete the reduftion of this opulent country, to the fub- 
jcdlion of Carthage, 'Fhe fuccefs which thefe generals met 
with, both againft the Spaniards and againft the Roffiaits,^ ^oiis fuc 
whom they had courted to thc:ir affifhmce •=, has been fo ^^Hy 
fpoken of both in the Roman hiftory and in that of the Car- Spain. 
thaginians ®, that we (hall need only to refer our readers to 
thofe places cited at the bottom. Afdruhal likcwife, an- Afdra- 
other of their generals, who was left there to command during ^^1^ 
HamilcaA^ return to Cnrthage,^ was no lefs fiicccfsfiil there, O' 
and obliged xh^Ro 7 van 5 to come to a treaty wdth him, of which 
the reader will find an account in a former volume f, and 
which he inviolably kept with them whiltt he lived ; but his 
death, whicli happened foon after B, and his being fucccedcd 
by young Hannibal^ put an end to it : and that cntcrprifing 
hero, tho’ then but twenty-fix years of age, began the war 
afrclh, and laid fiege to the famed city of Saguntum, We 
have given already a full account of that fiege, and the fad 
cataftrophe of its brave inhabitants, and fhall refer our readers 
to it K But Hannibal having undertaken his fatal expedition 
into Italy *, the Carthaginian afEiirs began to decline apace, 
and their forces to receive many confecutivc overthrows here, 
both by fea and land cfpccially under Afdruhal the Ion of 
Gifeo^ who, being defeated hy mSetpioj w^as forced to retire to 
Cades where, being again defeated at fea, and, to complete 
his misfortunes, betrayed by. MafiniJJ'a^ he v/as reduced to fiich 
a defperate ftate, that, in revenge, he committed fuch horrid 
cruelties, as rendered him and his nation odious to the Spa- 
niards and Romans All this while the two Scipios not only 
gained ground againft them by thefe frequent defeats, but by 
fome fignal inftances of their politenefs rendered thcmfclves as 
amiable to the Spaniards^ as their enemies were become hateful 
to them At length two dccifivc battles, which they gained 
over them, were attended witii the retaking of Saguntum^ 
which had been rebuilt by Hannibal, 'I'hey alftj caufetl the Tur- 
detani^ who were found there, 4 o he all fold for Haves, for 

^ See before, vol. xvU. p. 567. Sc feq. See vol. jcii. p. 160, 

& 212. & feq. 175, & feq. 22i,[&fcq. « Vol. xvii. ubi fup. 

*' Vol. xii. p. 206, & leq. vol. xvii. p. 258. & feq. s Jbid. p. 574, 

& feq, ** Vol. xii. p. 217, feq. Ibid. p. 591. & feq. * Vol, 
xvii. p. 339. tSffcq. 539. &: feq. ^ Vul. xvii. p. 605. ‘ Ibid, 

p. 61&. "* Vol. xii, p. 304. & feq. " Jbid. p. 305. & feq, 

L 1 2 having 
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having joined Hannibal againft that faithful city ®. VVe fliall 
not repeat heic the circuindances of the death of thofe two 
generals ; which was like to have quite altered the pofture of 
afiiiirs, fiad not the brave Marclu^ recovered that great lofs by 
a hoM and dcfpcr.ite ad ; and, with the few troops which he 
Ci)ul(I gather up, after the lofs of thofe two battles, furprifed 
an«l burnt the Carihaglnlan camp, w'hich occafioncd, in the 
c infuf.oi; that then reigned, the deaths of thirty-feven thou- 
r.ind of them, btfules near two thoufand more, who were 
taken prifoncrs by him P. He was fucceeded by young Scipio^ 
wh(i, though at that time but twenty-four years of age, had 
been unanimoufl y chofen proconful of Spatn^ and came thither 
with a reinforcement of ten thoufand foot, and a thoufand 
horfe. His wonderful fuccefs there, the immenfe fpoil he got 
at the taking of New Curthagej his Angular behaviour and con- 
tinence towar ds a beautiful female captive, and his generous 
refufal of the vaft ranfom which her parents ottered to him, 
gained him the affections of the Spaniards to fuch a degree, 
that they looked upon him as a demigod, and began every- 
where to revolt from the Carthaginiath fl* Their generals 
Year of made fcveral vain efforts to flop the progrefs of this young 
the flood hero, and were as often defeated by him»‘, as were alfo Mando- 
W///J and IndihiliSf who had revolted from him At length, 
Ber.Uirilt having thus far reduced thcr Carthaginians^ he refolved on a 
defeent into Jfricy to oblige them to abandon Spain, The 
fuccefs of this expedition being foreign to this Spanijh hiftory, 
except that he aftually forced them out of this country, and 
brought it under the Roman yx)kc, wc lhall refer our readers 
to thofe places, where a full account is given of both ^ 

Stnpt of The Romans being thus become matters of this rich and 
its mines noble Country, or at leaft of a confiderable part of it, by the 
and trea^ expulfion of the Carthaginians, one of their firft cares was, to 
fures, Qji all its valuable mines, efpecially thofe of filver and 

gold and to ftrip it of its immenfe wealth ; and how con- 
lidcrablc this was, may be guefled by the (ketch we lhall give 
in the next note (A), of the prodigious quantities which thAr 

praetors, 

® Vol.xii.p. 231,5: fcq. p. 262, & feq. p Ibid. p. 275, ct 
feq. *1 Ibul. p. 2?8 -295. ' Ibid. p. 309, et fcq. * Ibid, 

p 306. * Ibid. p. 309, ct* feq. “ 1 Maccab. viii. 3, ct 

fcq. Liv. Oros. 

(A) Thus wc are told (i), his return to Rome, carried with 
that Scipio abovC' named, upon him fourteen thoufand three h un- 
it) Li^, dtead,^, lih, i» ii> &iu» 
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prjetors, even by tlie confeflion of their own anthor% ranicil 
out of it, and brought into the public, as well as into their 
own treafury. But it would be impoflible to enter into a 
detail of all thofe tranfaftions that happened during their Ro- 
man bondage, without repeating all that has been faid in their 
hiftory in the foregoing volumes, we mutt in this, as well as 
in the fubfequent chapters, refer our readers to what has been 
already faid there y and only add here one or two remarkable 


dred and forty-two pounds of 
ttlver, befides an immenfe quan- 
tity of coin, deaths, corn, arms, 
and other valuable things. L. 
Lentuhs is faid to have brought 
away a ftill much larger treafure ; 
to wit, forty - four thoufand 
pounds of filver, and two thou- 
fand five hundred and fifty of 
gold, befides the money which 
he divided among his foldicry. 
L. Manlius brought with him 
twelve hundred pounds of filver, 
and about thirty of gold. Corn, 
Lcntulus^ after having governed 
the Hither Spain two years, 
brought away one thoufand five 
hundred and fifteen pounds of 
gold, and of filver two thoufand, 
befides thirty- four thoufand five 
hundred and fifty denarii in rca- <• 
dy coin; whiltt his collegue 
brought from Farther Spain fifty 
thoufand pounds of filver. 

What is ftill more furprifing, 
is, that thefc immenfe fums, 
amounting in all to one hundred 
and eleven thoufand five hundred 
and forty-two pounds weight of 
filver, four thoufand and ninety- 
five of gold, befides coin, and 
other things of value, wtMe 
brought away within the Ihort 
{pace of nine years ; for juft fo 
much time elapfed between the 
firft and the laft of thefc Ruman 
praetors (2) ; and juft after they 
had been as fevcrcly fleeced, in 
all likelihood, by their other 

(z) Vide yaf> e'ronir, ah an, urh, 54* 


friends the Carthaginians, Thefe 
few inftancesfhallfuflice to fnew, 
how rich this country mull then 
have been, and what an immenfe 
treafure it yielded to their con- 
querors; for though thcle latt 
never flacked their hands, but 
kept ftill on bringing frefh fup- 
plies from thence, yet we do not 
find, that it was at allexhauftcd. 
On the contrary, it was this pro- 
digious richnefs of the country, 
that invited the northern nations 
many centuries after, to come 
and feize upon, and drive the 
Romans out of it, as we lhall fee 
in a fubfequent Raptor. 

We arc, indeed, told by Stra- 
bo^ that when the Carthaginians 
firft came thither, they found fil • 
ver in fuch am? zing plenty, that 
their utenfils, ard even man- 
gers, were made of it (3); info- 
much that Fofidonius faid of thin 
country, that Pluto, the god of 
riches, had his rciidcnce in the 
bowels of it (4). And Pliny 
mentions fcveral rich mines of 
filver dug there by the Cartha 
ginians, one of which, called 
Bebil, from the finder of it, 
yielded Hannibal three hundred 
pounds of filver per day (5). in 
•a word, moll antient authors 
have celebrated this country for 
its richnefs to fuch a degree, that 
it hath only expofed it the more 
to the invafion of foreigners far 
and near. 

I, aJav, Lih, iii. (4) 
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events, which have not yet been taken notice of, or but lightly 
T,mhajpy touched upon. One of them is the grand cmbalTy which the 
to Alex- Celtei and Spaniards (ent out of this country to Alexander the 
antler, Great^ to congratulate him upon his vaft fuccefles, to beg his 
amity, and tl)at he would fend proper perfons to adjuft fome 
differences that were amongft them, that is, in all likelihood, 
between foine of their petty kings. This embalTy, it feems, 
was highly pleafing to that conqueror, who heard of thofe na- 
tions for the lirft time ; and, having granted their requefl, 
fent them very honourably home w, Oroftui tells us, that the 
head of this embafly was called Maurinus 

Thk next is that noble pufli which was made by the Celtic 
her tans in Lujitania^ to fupprefs the Roman tyranny, and, if 
pofllblc, to drive them farther, if not quite out of Spain^ 
What their fuccefs might have been, had not their leader Fi* 
riatus^ whom Floras calls a flicphcrd, and Orojius a banditto, 
been lilfpatched by the treachery of Servilius Capio^ who 
hired that general’s guards to aflaflinate him, may be eafily 
gucflbd by the difpatch he had made in crofling the Durius^ 
Ibcrus^ and Tagus^ fei/ang on Galida^ and (bmc other pro- 
vinces, and putting all the Roman colonies to fire and fword : 
but his untimely death put an end to all farther oppofition, it 
being found thcJi too dangerous to head an army againft fo 
powerful and treacherous a na.ion as the flic wed them- 

fblves on this occafion ffow thofe brave brotfiers, Mando* 
ntns and Indibilisj fared, for daring to oppofe them (bmc time 
after, need not be here repeated *, any more than the dreadful 
eat.iftrophc of Numantia *, Sa^nnttm 1 >, and fomc other cities 
and people, foi daring to defend their country againft them. 
IJy thefe cruel and treacherous means thefe Roman invaders fo 
iar iiipj^reifed that noble love f»f liberty for which this nation 
was juftly famed, that very few attempts w'erc afterwards 
made for regahiing it ; and tliofe proved fo uni'uccersful, or, 
to fpcak more properly, w'crc fo feverely puniflied, that it 
quite deterred them from even betraying the Icaft hope or defire 
after their antient freedom, till at length they were quite forced 
to fubmit to all their law's, cuftoms, and religion ; and, in a 
word, to be wholly romanized after their own arbitrary will. 
However, it is plain, that Farther Spain was not quite fubdued 
till the fourth confu late of Alanns^ A„ f/. 657. nor the Ci/fi- 
herlans till five years after, two years aficr DoLhella had 
triumphed over the Lufttaiuar,^ c, i he red! is laid to luive been 
conquered by Angajtus,^ as we have formerly hinted. 

Arrian, geft. Alex. Wagn. lip. vii. » Lib. iii. c. 20* 

> Sn,. Ital. Oros. lib. v. c. 8,etftq. Flor. lib. lie. 

« \'ol. xvii. p. 616. &fcq. » \'ol. xii. p. 30S. f.q •> Vol. 
xii. p. 231. yol.xvii. p. 378. & fcq. Oro.. ubi fupia. Pi.ut. 
in Mar. \y g 
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W E (hall conclude this chapter with a lift of the SpaniJJj 
pra:tors, as far as Livy has gone with them, and afterwards of 
the emperors, under Wjhofe government Spain continued from 
Auguftus to Honorius ; in the beginning of whofe reign the Ro- 
mans were driven out of it by the northern nations, whofe hi- 
ftory will follow in due time ; by which means the reader will 
eaiily come at the remainder of the Spanijh bondage under both, 
without our being forced to repeat what has been already faid 
in the Roman hiftory, or anticipating upon what more pro- 
perly belongs to thofe of the Goths^ Vandals^ icc. hereafter ; 
but as we mall but barely mention thofe Spanijh praetors and 
emperors, without entering into any further particulars of their 
reigns, we (hall give the lift of them in the clofc of this feilioii. 
And the fame we (hall do of the GothiJI) kings which reigned in 
Spain from Ataulphus^ the brother of Alaricus king of the Goths 
in Italy j who was feated there in that part of it near the Pyre* 
nees^ by the emperor Honorius^ down to Rotheric the thirty- 
third king; who, by inviting the Saracens to his afliftance, oc- 
cafloned the conqueft of the greateft part of this country by 
thofe infidels ; under whofe fcvcrc yoke it continued more or 
lefs during the fpace of 700 years, before it could be quite 
cleared of them. Laftly, to keep up the ferics of the Spanijh 
government, we (hall fubjoin a (hort account of thofe brave 
Chriftian princes, who recovered, by degrees, their feveral 
kingdoms from the Saracenic yoke, from Prlagius^ who became 
the firft prince of Afturias^ down to Ferdinand king of Cajiille^ 
who, by the marriage of Ifabella queen of Lcon^ united both 
kingdoms in his family ; by which Spain was reduced under 
one monarchy, and from whom the modern hiftory will be rc- 
fumed. But, before we leave Spain^ we beg leave to add, that 
tho’ the Romans carried off fuch immenfe quantities of gold 
and (liver out of it, as was hinted in the lalf note, they (till 
left enough behind in it to maintain their numerous armies and 
colonies, to build great cities, caftles, forts, and particularly 
fchools and academics, for all kinds of learning and cxercifes ; 
to which we may add many other (lately edifices, which were 
there reared by their praetors, confuls, and cfpccially by their 
emperors ; all which ferved either to allure the Spaniards to the 
Roman yoke, or to deter them from (baking it off. 

After Scipio above-mentiqped had expelled the Cartba-’ 
ginians, Spain was governed by the following praetors; to 
wit. 

Hither Spain^ by 

L, Lentulus C. Flammius 

Fabius Butaus M. Brebius Paffiphilus 

(Jato the cenfor L. /KmiL Pan! ns 

P* Csr. Scipio M, Ftdj, Nobilior 

L 1 4 Ln Manlius 
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£. Manlius 
S^int. Crifpinus 
TerenU Varro 
^ Fulv, Flaccus 
T. Sempronius 
M. Titinius 


P. Licin, Crajfus 
Ap. Claud. Cento 
P. Fur. Philo 
Cn. Fab. Buteo 
M. Jun. Posnus 


B.IV, 


L. M. Acidinus 
^ M. Thertnus 
Ap- Ci Nero 
Sext. Digitius 

M. Fulv. Nobilior 
A. AttiL Serranus 
C. Flaminius 

Cn. Man, Vulfo 
C. Catinius 
C. Calpur. Pifo 


Farther Spain^ by 


P. Sempronius 
P. Manlius 

L. Pojlhumius 

T. Fonteius Capito 

M. Cornelius Scipio 
Not mentioned by Livy 
Cn. ServiL Capio 

M. Mantienus 
Sp. Lucretius 


After them the fenate reduced the country under one praetor, 
in the confulfliips of P. Licin, C}n£'u 5 ^ C. Cajf. Longinus^ an. 
urb. 583. which continued fo only under the two following 
ones ; to wit, 

C\ Marcellas PubU Fonteius. 

After whom it was again divided, and governed by 

Cn. Fulvius C. Licinius Nerva. 

Thus far Livy ; and from this time, to wit, A. U. 701. Spain 
became a confular province, under the confuKhip of ^ Fulvius 
and T.Annius\ and was governed by them, and their procon* 
fuls and propraetors, as wc learn from Floras and Orojius. 


j. y alius Cicfar 

2 . Augujius 

3. Tihrius 

4. Caligula 

5. Clci Julius 

6. Nno 
. Cull a 
. Otlo 

g. Vltcllius 
1C. I 'cffiifum 
II. Tit in 
j2. Do*i.]:ian 

I A’/.v/ 

1 ,] • l : it* t*n 

15. Adrian 


Antoninus Pius 

1 7. AT, Aurelius 

18. Conunodus 
jg. Pertinax 
2 r. yuVum 

21. Sever us 

22 . Cara alia 

23 . Mr.crinus 

24 . Htliogalalus 
2 >. Ale: a >: (let 
2O. A fa. dm} Jins 

27 . Eulitnits 

28. Cerdianus 
20. r '»•///> 

DediSS 


I'hc emperors arc as follow : 

16. 


31. Gi.llus 
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31. Gallus 

32. Mmilianus 

33. Valerianus * 

34. GaUienus 

35. Claudius IL 

36. ^intillus 

37. Aut'elianus 

38. Tacitus 

39. Fhrianut 

40. Probus 

41. Carus 

42. Numeriantis 

43. Carinas 


44. DiocUJian 

45. Galerius 

46. Conjiantine 

47. His three fbns 

48. fulian II. 

49. fovian 

50. ralentinian 

51. Valens 

52. Gratian 
53- Theodofus 

54. At cadi us 

55. HonoriiiSm 


Gothijh Kings in Spain. 

I. AiaulphuSy who having married the priiiccfs Placidia^ 
lifter to Honoriusj was by him made prince of Ibme provinces, 
on both Tides of the Pyrenees^ and kept his court fomctiincs at 
Barcelona^ and fomerimes at Narbonna. He was murdered 
by his treacherous fubjc^ls, in the third year of his reign, and 
fucceeded by, 

2* Sigericy who was likewife murdered foon after, and fuc- 
cceded bv, 

3. Ivallia^ or Abalia^ a warlike prince, who having in- 
larged his dominions, died at the end of a three years reign. 

4. Theodorety alias Theodoricy or Thierriy reigned thirty- 

one years, and was killed in a battle againft Attila the Hunny 
and fucceeded by his Ton, * • 

5. Thorifmundy who drove Attila out of France ; and, after 
a three years reign, was murdered by the treachery of his own 
brothers, and fucceeded by one of them ; to wit, 

6. Theodoric II. who, being fuccefsful againft tlic Vandals 
and Saracensy was likewife murdered by his brother, after a 
reign of thirteen years. 

7. Euricy who reigned fixteen years, inlargcd his dominions 
both in France and Spairty and left his crown to his Ton, 

8- Alaricy who was killed in battle by Clovis king of Franccy 
after he had reigned 23 years, and fucceeded by, 

9. Gezaleyk his baftard fon, an ufurper, who, four years 
after, wasoutedby, 

10. Amalaricy the lawful fon of Alaricy who was reftored 
by the help cA ^fiOjirogotbsy and reigned twenty- one years. 
In him the fiimily of the l^iftgoihs being cxtiiuft, 

II. Theudis the Ojlrogoth was raifed to the throne; but 
iniirdered foon after by a pretended mad man, and fucceeded 


12. Theu- 
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I a. Theudifely of another family, who reigned only one 
year, and was fucceeded by, 

13. Agthy who was defeated and killed foon after his elec- 
tion to the throne by, 

14. Athanagild'i who reigned thirteen years j and after 
whofe dead), 

15. Liuha., or LtmiOy was elefted, and reigned five years, 
and left the crown to his brother, 

16. Lievigildt who had reigned four years in partnerfliip 
with him, and fourteen more after him. He overthrew the 
Suevi, and joined their kingdom to his own, and was fuc- 
ceeded by, 

17. Ricaredf alias Flavius Recaredus^ the firft orthodox 
king, who likewife converted all his fubjeils from Arianifm, as 
has been hinted a little higher. He reigned fifteen years, and 
was fucceeded by his (bn, 

18. Liuvia II. who was murdered in the fecond year of his 
reign by, 

19. fFitterii't who, after fevsn years reign, was alfo mur- 
dered by his own people, and fucceeded by, 

20. Flavius Gundatmr^ who reigned but two years, and 
was fucceeded by, 

21. SiftbuU who fubdued the Ajluriansy and died in the 
ninth year of his reign. 

22. RicaredW.. the fon olSifibut^ reigned but three months 

and was fucceeded b)', * 

23. Flavius Stvintila, the fon of Ricartd I. who quite ex- 
pelled the RomanSy and became the firft abfolutc mafter of all 
Spain ; but, after a ten years reign, was dethroned by, 

24. Sifenandy who reigned only four years, and was fuc- 
ceeded by, 

2^. Ml’iatilay who was cle<fted to the crown, and, after a 
four years reign, left the throne to, 

26. Tulgay who reigned but two years, and was fucceeded 

27. Flavius Chindafwindy who feized on the crown by 
force, and held it feven years. 

28. Flavius Ra.efwinth reigned twenty-four years, and was 
fucceeded by, 

29. IFambay alias Bambay. and Vlambiy who was depofed 

30. Flavius Ervigiusy who reigned feven years, and left 
the crown to his fon-in law, 

31. Flnviti!^ Egicoy who reigned fourteen years, and left the 
throne to his fon, 

32. Fit.za, a nioft w’icfced tvr.nit, who, to prevent his 
fubjecls rev olting ag.iinft him, laid tiie found.ition of the total 

reduction 
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redudion of the Spanijh monarchy by the Saracens^ which hap- 
pened in the following reign, by caufing all the walls and for- 
tifications of his townsito be demolifhed, and all the arms that 
could be found in his dominions to be deftroyed. He reigned 
ten years, and was fucceeded by, 

33. Rotheric^ a prince no lefs wicked than his predcceflbr, 
and who having ravifhed the daughter of his great favourite 
count Julian^ the latter called in the Saracens •, who, bring- 
ing an army of fix hundred thoufand men, defeated him in an 
action which lafted eight days ; after which he was never more 
heard of. The infidels became mailers of the field, over-ran 
the greateft part of Spahi in about eight months time, whicli 
afterwards took up almoft as many centuries to recover from 
them. 

The Chriftian princes, who contributed to the fhaking ofF 
the Saracenian yoke, were thofe that follow : 

1. Pelagto^ of what extract is uncertain, who became fo 
powerful in Bifcay and jljiurtas^ that he gave the infidels fe- 
veral lignal overthrows, and recovered feveral dominions in the 
mountainous parts from them ; for which he was raifed to the 
royal dignity, and reigned nineteen years, and was fucceeded 
by his fon, 

2. Favila^ who reigned but two years, and left the crown 

to, 

3. Alonzo^ in whom it became hereditary, in right of his 
wife Ermezendaj the daughter of Pelagio, He reigned eighteen 

' years, and won thirty-four battles againll the Saracens^ and 
was fucceeded by his fon, • ^ 

4. Fruela^ who killed fifty-four thoufand Moors in one 
battle, greatly inlarged his dominions, and, after a reign of 
eleven years, was bafely murdered by his brother, 

5. Aurelius^ who reigned fix years, and was fucceeded by, 

6- Silon^ who came to the crown in right of his wife Ado- 

zinda^ the daughter of Alonzo^ and enjoyed it nine years. 

7. Mauregat^ a baftard fon of Alonzo^ feized on the throne, 
and held it five years, by the help of the Moors. 

8. Bermudo^ in Latin Veremundusy a prince of the royal 
blood, but whofe father is not known, enjoyed it fix years ; 
from whom it paflbd to a fjn of FrueUty named, 

g. Alonzo II. and furnamed tlx Chajle^ who, during a long 
reign of forty-eight years, gained very confiderable advan- 
tages againfl the Moorsy and was the firll who ftilcd hiinfelf 
king of Oviedo, He died in 843. and was fuccecdcd by the 
brave, 

10. Ramiro y the fon of Eermudoy who is faid to have flain 
fixty thoufand Moors at tiie battle of Clavijoy and, after a fe- 
ven years reign, left the crown to his fon, 

5 


XI. Ordonnoy 
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IT. Ordomo^ who likewife gained great advant g.s over 
the Moofs^ reigned twelve years, and v/as iuccccdea by his 
fon, 

12. Alonzn III. furnamed the Create who reigned forty- 
ciglit years, and was (liil more fuccefsful againft the Moors^ 
and gained i-i. .. . victories over them. 

13. (ian ia Lis fon fucceeded him, and reigned only three 
year:., imd was fucceeded by his own brother, 

14. Ordonm II. I'his prince likewife gained feveral vic- 
tories over the Moors^ and made the city of Leon the capital of 
his kingdom, whence it had that name ; but was at length de- 
feated by them, as he was going to aflift the king of Navarre 
(B). Upon which, 

15. Fruf'la II. his brother, feized on the crown, and held 
it ab(»ut fourteen months ; after which, his nephew, ^ 

16. Alomo IV. the fon of Ordonno 11 . enjoyed it fix years, 
and rcfigncd it to his brother, 

17. Ramiro II. a very fuccefsful prince againft the Moors ^ 
of whom he is reported to have P lin cig’ ty thmifand in one 
battle. He reigned twenty years, and was fucceeded, atu^o 
950. by his fon, 

1 8. Ordoun'^ III. who reigned five Acais, without doing any 
great feats, and was fucceeded by his brother, 


(B) This king was lineally 
defeended from Garcia Ximenes 1 . 
who put himfelf at the head of 
fome Pyrt nean mountaineers ; 
and, after feveral fignal fuccefi'es, 
was by them proclaimed king of 
Nan/arrr, Ilis dominions were 
about the Pyrenees^ and within 
little compafs ; but were much 
inlargcd by his fucceffors, who 
Bill retained the title of kings. 
The time of his inauguration is 
uncertain ; but he died ap:no 758. 

Near about the fame time we 
begin to read of the earls of C/?- 
Jiille ; the firll of whom that we 
meet with, was called Rotherky 
and lived in the reign of Alonvco 
the Chvjle, Thefe carls were at 
hrft created by, and fubjcdl to, 
the kings of LeoKy till, growing 


too powerful, they affumed the 
fovcrcign authority, and from 
earls raifed themfelvcs to the 
royal title. 

Much the fame wa« done foon 
after by the king*^ o^Barcflonn and 
Arr/tgon. The former of them 
owed their rife to Lewis the fon 
of CharLmagne king of Fnoicpy 
who, having taken the city of 
Barcehsia from the Moorsy crea- 
ted oncBernardy a Frenchman^ firft 
earl of it, anno 815. whofe ftlc- 
ceHors in time made themfelves 
independent and abfolute. 

And about the fame time it 
was, ih2.t Garcia king of Navarre 
made one Aznar carl of Jrragony 
whofe defeendents likewife raifed 
themfelves to the regal title and 
dignity (6). 


(f^) De Ns c’/f/i* bjl r. genet', Ffparna. ?*fendc7i. Syh\ eatahgut 

genealogy GaribatM ccirf'cnJ. Shffoa, Vajei Gf at, 

19 , SanJjo^ 
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iq SfiNtho^ riinianiuJ the (Jrofs^ or Fat, This ptuice had 
been for fonie time banilhed by Ordonno II. the foil of ALnzo 
the Great \ but now recovered the crown by the afliftance of 
ilie Moors ^ and was the firft who exempted the Spanijh gentry 
from taxes. He reigned twelve years, and was at length 
poifuiied. He was fucceeded by his fon, 

2C. Ratnuo III. who reigned fifteen years, and was fuc- 
ceeded bv, 

21. Rermuih II. furnamed the Gouty y and (ontoOrdonnolYl. 
He fuficred many great lofles from the Moorsy allifted by the 
treacherous earls of Cajiille \ infomuch that they ddlroyed 
levcral confidcrablc cities of his kingdom, particularly his capi- 
tal of Lcoriy and Cotnpojfella in Galicia ; yet did he at length 
overcome them, and reigned feventeen years, and was fuc- 
cecdec^by his fon, 

22. Alonso V. who gained many viftorics over the Moors^ 
recovered the city of Leon ; but was at length flain at the fiege 
of Vifco in Portugaly anno 1028. after a reign of twenty-nine 
years. 

23. Bermudo III. lived in peace with the Moors \ but, hav- 

ing no children, was compelled by Sancho king of Navarre 
(who had feized on the earldom of Cajiilky in right of his 
wife Nunnuy eldeft daughter of Garcia earl of that country), 
to give his After Sancha to his fon Ferdinandy now declared 
king of CaJlilUy in order to give him a title to both crowns. 
This marriage did not hinder Bermudo from renewing the war 
againft him, in wliich he was killed, jifter a reign of nine 
years. . ... 

24. Ferdinand then feized on the kingdom of Leony in right 
of hiS wife ; and, being a warlike prince, gained many figiul 
vifforics againft the Moorsy took many confidcrahle places 
from them, and overthrew his elder brother Garcia king of 
Navarre. He died at the end of a glorious reign of twenty - 
eight years, and divided his dominions between his three foas. 

25. Sancho the eldeft had CajHlU\ Alonzo VI. Leen\ aiwi 
Garcia \[\. Galicia •y but Sancho expelled them both: foort 
after which, he was flain at the (iege of Zamora y anno 1073. 
after he had reigned alnioft feven years, and was fucceeded in 
all his dominions by his next brother, 

26. Alonzo VI. king of Lcon% and I. of Cajitlhy a very 
warlike and fuccefsful prince, who gained many places from 
the Moorsy particularly the city of ToUdoy which he made hi^ 
refiJencc. He reigned thirty- five years, and was fuccccdcd by, 

27. Alonzo VII. before king of Arragony but now likewife 
di Leon and CaJlilUy in right of his wife Urracay fiflcr and 
h^nrefs to ALne,o VI. but The being a lewd woman, and he 

hifxi 
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forced to divorce her, his title to the two laft, which then 
ccafed) devolved to her again. But, 

28. Alonzo VIII. her fon by her firft hufband Raymund^ earl 
of Burgundy^ having forced her to refign it to him, after a 
reign of fiften years, caufcd himfclf to be crowned emperor at 
Tdedo (C). He took many towns from the Moor 5^ and reigned 
thirty-four years, and was fucceeded, anm 1157. ^7 Wsfon, 

29. Sancha^ who had only the kingdom of Cajlille^ that of 
Leon being given to his brother Ferdinand. He reigned one 
year, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

30. Alonzo IX. furnamed the Goody and the Noble^ who 
married the princefs Eleanor y daughter to our king Henry II. 
He was a warlike prince, and, by the af&ftance of the kings 
of Navarre znA.Arragony gained fcveral confidcrable vi<Slories 
againll the Moorsy particularly at the battle of Nabas deTolofoy 
wherein he flew two hundred thoiifand of them, .and by that 
means recovered many cities and ftrong places from them. He 
reigned fifty-fix years, and died atmo 1214. and was fucceeded 
by his fon, 

31. Henry y who was killed by the fall of a tile from an 
houfe, in the fourteenth year of hi.s age, after he had reigned 
three years. He was fuccccficd by, 

32. Ferdinand JIJ. furnamed the Hofyy his fiftcr Berenga^ 
ria^H fon, in the two kingdoms of Cajlille and Leon. This 
prince was likewife very brave, and fuccefsful againft the 
Moorsy from whom he took the cities of Cordouaj Murcia^ 
Jaeny SevilUy and many others, and reigned thirty-five years, 
lie died in 12^2. and was fuccccded by his fon, 

33. Alonzo X. i’urnamed the Learnedy for his great know- 

lege in aftronomy, and other fciences. He was chofen emperor 
of Germany ; but met with fo many troubles from his rebel- 
lious fiibjects, that, though he accepted of the imperial title 
and dignity, yet he could not go out of Spain to be put in 
pofleflion ol it. He reigned tliirty-two years, and died anno 
1284. and left his dominions in no (mall confufion: 

for, 

34'. Sane ho I\^ furnamed the Bravey and fecond fon of 
Alonzoy foiled on the crown ; fo that much blood was flied 
between him and bis two nephews Alonzo and Ferdinandy the 
fons of his elder brotlacr Ferdinand : but he got at length the 

(C) It was during his reign, ed that dominion, and took up- 
that Alonzo, the fen of the carl on liim the title and dignity of 
of Burgnndyy whom Alonzo VI. king of that country, which he 
had made carl of Portugal^ ufurp- left to his poftcrity (7). 

( 7 ) JJm thid. PlJe Far. Euiop, FirtugusTt, Duarte defeript. Pertug. 
et at. 

better 
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better of them, and, after a reign of eleven years, left his 
crown to his Ton, anno 1295. 

35. Ferdinand I V/s feign proved no lefs troubled than his 
father’s, on account of his bad title to the crown* He fup- 
preifed die knights templars, and, having unjuftly condemned 
two of them to death, they, at their execution, fummoned 
him to anfwer it before Christ’s tribunal in thirty days ; up- 
on which he was furnamed the Summoned^ and died accord- 
ingly on the thirtieth day after, anno 1312. having reigned 
feventcen years, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

36. Alonzo XI. a valiant and fucce/sful prince, in whole 
reign all the Spanifl) monarchs united their forces againft the 
Mcors^ of whom two hundred tlioufand were flain at the bat- 
tle of Tariffa. He gained fevcral places from them, and 
reigned thirty-eight years. He died anno 1350. and was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, 

37. Piter^ furnamed the Cruel^ who washarafTed with con- 
tinual broils by his difeontented fiibjc£ls during a reign of nine- 
teen years, and was at length murdered, anno 1369* by his 
battard brother, 

38. Henry^ the natural fon of Alonxo XL who, after an 
ufurpation of ten yc:irs, left tJic crown to his own fon, 

39. John^ who married Beatrix^ the heirefe of Portugal^ 
and was engaged in a war, to alleit his right to that crown^ 
againft John the baft.ird of king Ferdinand^ who held it from 
him. fle was at length killed by a fall from his horfe, anno 
1390. after a reign of elovcii years, and fucccedcd by his Ion, 

40. Henry III. furnrimed the Sickly^ wlio married the lady 
Caihtirint\ daughter to John of Ghant duke of llancajier^ and 
grand daughter to Peter king of Ca/Hlle, He reigned fixtccn 
years, and left the erown to tv.i fon, 

41. John If. then an infant (^/>///«» i/lof).) on which account 
the rebellious nfibility would have bellowed the crown on his 
uncle Ferdinand \ but tliat prince not only generoufly refufed 
it, but maintained his nephew on the tlironc, till he was called 
to that of /Irragofi. However, his reign, thougli forty-eight 
years long, proved vety full <jf inteftine troubles. He died 
anno 1454- and was fucceeJed by bis ff>n, 

42. Henry IV, w'ho was no lefs hiirharoufly treated by his 
rebellious I ubjeeb, v/!.o att Tinpted* t > fet up his yc>unger bro- 
ther Ahn':io on the throne ; but he dying in the mean time, 
part of them fidim’trcd to him, whdft the reft ofTcred the 
crown to lbs filter RlizaLeth^ and i5t length obliged him to 
declare her his heirefs, thfuiyh he had a daughter of his own, 
named Jonnna. He ended hi*; tr»)ubIefome reign anno 1474. 
after it had lafted twtnry years. Upon winch. 


43. /Vr- 
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^ 43. Ferdtnandj fon to John king of Jrragon, having 
ried the princefs Elizabeth^ or, as (he is commonly calico 
Ifabellay made heirefs oi Cqftille by Henry above-named, i 
wrong to his own daughter united the two crowns od 

Arragon and CafttlU in himielf and fucceflbrs, as will be mor« 
fully (hewn in the modern hiftory of that monarchy. Thuaf 
much (hall fuffice for the fcrics of the antient governors and < 
monarchs of Spain 

* Dchis vide auft. fupracitat. fub not. (B) et(C), etal.mult. 

CHAP. XXV. 

^be antient State of the Gauls, to their Conquefl by Ju- 
lius Cacfar, and from thence to the Irruption of the 
Franks. 

SECT. L 

ne Origin Gauls, and Extent of their Country. 

7 beir m- T H E 6W/ were certainly defeended from the ')r 
gt\namcs, GomerianSy as has been fully (hewn in fome former ' 
afc. lunics a, or, to fpeak jnt)rc properly, were the fame people, ( 
under a different and more^ modern name, piven them, in all 
probability, by fomc of their neighbours, whi’ft they Jfill n.- 
uined their primitive one of Comcraiy or dcfccnderits of C> 
mr^ as thofe do, who flill keep up their antient language in 
purity, efpccially the n<»rthcrn JFelJh. Other names tlily wert, 
known by, (uen as they either feem to have ali’ume I 'jpo‘< 
ibrne particular occafions, or fuch as other nations thoi Ir-. 
to give them ; of all which the reader may fee a fpeciinon «>* 
the following note (A). 'I'lic name therefore of OV/.v/, G 

anu 

« See vol. j. p. 375. vol, vi. p. 1 1, et kq. 

(A) Of the firll kind wc may themfclves by their commerce 
reafonably reckon all thofe which and intercourfe with other na- 
arc of Cr/z/f extraction ; fuch a« tions ; rhoieofC/V, Trrns^ and 
thofe of Celte and Gaul, which Suhalpine, from their fituation 
fignify brafijr and fivarlikc, vfr* on either fide of the ^Ips ; that 
mr/f, maritim, and the like, of CV/re- 6 'o 7 Aww, from their be^ 
Even that of Rclga, which figni- ing neighbours to, and intermix- 
dcs fierce and quarrelfme, might ed with, that nation ; that oiCeb 
htivc been given to that canton til'eriam to thofe that were fcat- 
by their brethren and neigh* cJ on the other fide the 
hours, on account of their re- As they fpread thcnifelvcs by 
taining their original fiercenefs, degrees, farther and wider from 
from which the rcit had poiifhed tacli other, and their original 

tongue 
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and Gallia^ is not only a foreign one, but of a rccenter date, 

‘ as are likewife thofc other appellatives, by which Julius Ca- 
far *>, and other antier^t authors, diftinguifli one part of their 
country from another. Such arethofe, for inftance, of Ctfal- 
pitta or Citeriory Tranfalpina or Ulterior y and Subalpinay which 
was fituate at the foot of the Alps I'hc inhabitants, how- 
ever, were formerly better known by the name of Celtes 
and the country; in the whole, by that of Celto-Gallia *, of 
which name wc have given, in a former volume % the beft 
etymon we could find. Cafar afterwards didinguiflied the 
whole country under the three following names ; to wit, Bel^ 
giay Aquiiamay and Gallia Propria^ or that which, accord- 
ing to him, was chiefly inhabited by tlic Celtes oi Gauls 

This 

** Comment, lib. i. c. i, &c. « Plut. in Cxf. et Marcell. 

Plin. hift. lib. xvi. c. 1 1, Str.ad. Mei.a, Clu veii. ct al. Sec 
Pausan. in Attic, c. 3. « Pi ol. lib. ii. c. 7. Diodor. Sicul. 

hb. xxxix. ct alibi. ^ Vol. vi. p. 58, ct fcq-. palT. and notes. 

tongue fpread itfclf into a great which arc recorded to have 
number of dialed^, their appel- palled over into, and fettled in, 
latives became fo numerous, and ; or nitlier to have font co- 

fo vallly different from it, that it Ionics thither, whilft the reft con- 
is with great difficulty they can tinued in their refpedlive Gaulijh 
be traced to their fountain-head, territories ; befides a number 
Wc lhall therefore venture no of others, of which thole an- 
farther, than upon fuch ones as tient hillorlans make no men- 
carry a kind of certainty of their tion (2). 

rxtradl, and refer fuch of our (B) Ills wo»-d.s arc thefe (3): 
readers, who are curious of fuch “ The whole country of Caul is 
etymons, to the authors quoted “ divided into three parts i the 
below (i). He may likewife firil of which is inhabited by 
read that vail variety of names “ the the fccond by tiie 

\n Strah^ Ptolemy^ Mt hit Ci-rfi’ri “ Aqiiitani^ and the third by 
commentaries, DioJona Sicuiusy “ thofc W'lioin we call Gauls ^ 
and other antient authors ; parti- “ bat, in their own tongue, are 
.cularly thofc that follow, which “ calLd CJtis. All thele have 
arc the moll known, to wit, i. “ their language, manners, and 
The Bitutiges. 2. SinomaJiS, culloms ciiilercnt.” The mean - 
3. Ar^vernians. 4. Auh^i. 5. ing of whUh wwds is generally 
Amharrenfes. 6. Garnuti, 7. taken to be, that hefpcakshcrc 
Aultrei. 8. hijukri. 9. Sn ' of thofc parts, which remained 
A/, or Salycu/ts, 10. Ctn mu- as yet uncoiqucred by the Ro^ 
ni, II. Sallunslrns, \ 2, Boil, m.ws^ and which retained Hill 
13. LingontSy and VenetL All their antient language and cu- 

(\ ) Bcc'carr, pialc/. Scahj. th»j CUv'r. irtroJ* Pt-xron, antif dfs Cfl- 

R‘Aulu/iil, Mihu inri/. 'pcl'-’uTUi h.:l, uti Ce'tes. Ftana-Gall. SP 

tf/. mult. {i, P’At -t t9tf<Ur.U. p, 2 jr. (jJ 

hell a A/. //*. 5. .. i, 

Vo!.. XVIII. M m ftomsj 
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This laft was further diftinguilhcd into Comata^ whole inha- 
hitant^ wore long hair ; Braihata., from their wearing 
breeches; and Togatoy from the RoAtan toga being worn 
there (C). 

We 

ftoms: whereas thofewliich were (C) We ihall endeavour to 

already fubdued^ had altered fettle the limits of each of thefe 
both by that time, to fuch a de- in the following paragraph, and 

J ^rec, as to appear to him different refer our readers, for the other 
roin the relL Such was, for in- names by which it was occafion- 
ftance, that part which was call- ally dillinguifhed ; fuch as that 
ed Togatn^ from their having ta- of Armorica^ from its lying along 
ken up the Raman drefs, and, in thefea-coafts ; of Aquitania^ from 
all likelihood, feveral other of its abundance of water ; Cr'j and 
their cufloms, and, by their inter- ^ranfpodnna^ or on either fide of 
courfe with them, might have thePo; and fome others ; to the 
very much altered their diale£f account given of them at the en- 
from the reft. trance of the Reman hiftory 

One thing is very remarkable, above-quoted {7). All that needs 
that Ctrfnr makes tliis province, be added here is, that the words 
which he likewife calls Celte and Oaut^ fignifying, in 

to begin at the foot of t)\cAlfs^ the antient language, bra^ve and 
and to have c.Mciided itfclf along nvarlike^ that of Btlga^ fierce or 
the Pu, a • far as the Adriatic fea, quarrel/otne^ that of Armoric^ma* 
and the Rubicon (4) ; whereas ritirn ; thefe names were, in all 
Strabo^ who quotes hi.? commem' probability, given them by other 
tarics {5), and Diodorus Siculus nations. As for thofc of C/wr- 
(6), plainly intimate, that the rians, Cimbriansy Cumbrians ^ and 
Gauls ^ or Celtes^ inhabited all the like, they arc plainly a cor- 
tliofe parts from tlic Alps to the ^ ruption of their original one of 
Pyrenees ; and wi lliall ftiew by- (jomriafis or Gomernt, as thofe of 
and-by, that they extended even G aha ions and CAto - Galatians 
beyond the latter, and poftefTed w ere of CeltoAiau/. 
the grcaleft part of Spain and As fbr the Galatia^ or Cc/to^ 
Portugal, as we have already Grtrcia, of Afia Minor, in which 
hinted in the foregoing chapter, thefe European Gauls were fettled 
However, the molt that can by Nicemeths, who had called 
be inferred from the paflage tJicm thither to his affiftance, w'^ 
quoted out of Orfar, is, that he lhall, as much as we can, refer 
found Gaul fo divided at his our readers to what has been faid 
coming thither ; and that, by of them in fome preceding vo- 
tlds time, their language, man- lumes (8}, to avoid unncccflhry 
nets, feV. w'cre grown very dif- • repetitions. All that need be 
ferent, tho’ originally one and added here is, that this province 
the fame, as they were originally had Cappadocia on the eaft ; Bi- 
one and the fame people. thynia on the weft ; Pamphyiia 

(4 1 U.IS CAl l-h, iv. 1 ti, ii*. f. 2. (^) Strab. l:h, v. (6) Diod. 

5 k. lo. V. r?; Ut jp. {SJ See «v/. Ja. p, J92, 

^ -Stf/. XI pf 

on 
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W E have already fliewn in the hiftory of the antient Celta 7hi exttne 

that they were poflefled of thegreateft part of Et^rope. 7'here «/<iauL 
is fcarce a province,* or even a corner of it, in which they 
have not left fonie cv^dcnt monument of themfelvcs, either in 
the names of cities and towns, cantons and provinces, or of 
their rivers, lakes, mountains, promontories, and fuch-like. 

In every part of it, where either the PhcenUiar*s^ Carthagi^ 
niansy or Ramansy fent their invading bands, there they are 
aiHrmcd by antient wnters to have found the Ce/trs or Gau/t 
already fettled not that they exprefly inention them by 
thofe two names ; for wc have juft obferved on what account 
they had feverai other appellatives given them, but yet fuch as 
plainly appear, from the conformity of their language, rcli- 

f ion, cultoms, t*. to have meant one and tlic fame nation. 

fowever, wc wii! not venture to fay, that they were all of 
the fame Celiic extradf that inhabited thofe parts of Europe^ 
either towards the fcti-fule, fuch as Spain^ Portugaly and the 
French coafts, along the MccliUtTancany or towards the north- 
caft, where they leem to I'.uvc been fo blended w'lth the Scy^ 
thians and Sarmatiansy that it is next to impoflible to afl'ert 
their boundaries on that iidc. All that we pretend to conclude 
from thofe antient authors, who have wiictcn moft clearly and 
knowingly on this head, is, that the Cclus or Gauls plainly ap- 
pear to have been the firtt that •peopled and polleircd them- 
fclves of, or claimed a dojninion over, this country, 

® Vol. vi. p. 5, k foq. ** Vide Diodor. Sic. lib. v. Lucan. 
lib, vi. SiL. Ital. lib. iii. Appian. Ptol. fit al. 


on the fouth ; and the F.uxhtc on 
the north. Here St. Fad found- 
ed a church, to winch he di red- 
ed that epiftlc, wliicli is ftill 
known by the name of ihc epiillc 
to the Ga/atratis, and was writien 
to reduce them from thofe y. *7y- 
fjf obfervancjs, into which hunc 
falfe teachers of the c ircunitifion 
h*id debaiiclicd them, and to con- 
firm them in the true goiVe! h- 
berty which had been preached 
to them. VV c know uccle elie 
of theft* Grlaiic^m^ befiJcs vhat 
has been (aid in the two volumes 
laft quoted, except that wc read, 
in I he leconcl book of Maccabca 
^viii. 20.) of a figiial overthrow 
which the 7^-ivi gave them in the 
province oJ IiubyL?iy where thetc, 


with afiiiall .nrinyof eight thou- 
fandinen, defeated and killed an 
hundred ,ind twenty thoufand of 
the fcriuer. 'jfiic text fays no- 
thing further cc'uecrning thi.s fig- 
nal victory, 4:or alioui the lime 
in which it hanpciicd; fo that wc 
arc left in the li.irk, whether ‘//r- 
giis fpe.iks iJicrc of the Galatians 
feiiled in the province lately 
mentioned, or, which is more 
probablf, oi the Qauh tjicm- 
iclves, who had by this time, if 
not long before, fpjead tJiem- 
felvcs all over dfia ; for it muft 
be obfervtd here, that the name 
oiGalataivjvi' indifferently given, 
crpecially by Greek authors, 10 
the one and to the other. 
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Gauls in The grcatcft difficulty^ as wc hinted in the laft chapter, it 

{'■pain and to prove the Gattls^ or Ctltes rather, to have been fettled in 

Portugal. Spain and Portugal betbre any other nation ; firft, bccaufe 
they were here c »llcd by the name of Iberians^ or, at moft, 
Celtibiriitm ; from which fomc arc apt to conclude the former 
to have been the name of the (irfl: inhabitants of that part, and 
the bttcr to have been given to the Celtes^ who came over the 
Pyrenen^ and fettled arnongft them. And, fccondly, becaufc 
Varro 1 mentions no lefs than five diffirent nations, that were 
found there, Wien the Romans firft invaded that country. 
'I'hcfe were, according to him, the Iberians^ Perjians (D), 
Phcenicians^ Celtes^ and Carthaghiians. As to the firft, we 
h ive formerly fticwn, that the word Iberian fignified, in the 
antient Celtic^ any people, country, or place, that was fituate 
over, or on the other fide of, a fca, river, ridge of moun- 
tains, and the like ^ : fo that thefe might be naturally called 
Iberians^ on account of their fituation over the Pyrenees^ hv 
thofe that lived on this fide ; and CeliiberianSy to diftinguifli 
them from thofe nations they were blended and intermixed 
with theic. As to what is objcftcd out of Varro^ we have 
had occafion to hint, in tlic hiftory of antient Spain^ that nei- 
ther the Tyrian or Pha^nLian colonics, nor thofe of the Car^ 
thaginians^ came thither till a long time after the Celtes or 
Cauls had been fettled there, and peopled a g-rcat pait of that 
country. All tliis fceins fetf evident, firft, from the confen- 
tient teftlinony of antient authors, the grcatcft part of whom 
exprefty affirm it and make thefe inhabitants to be of the 
fame cxtradl with tliofc that filled the hither parts cjf Europe^ 
fo all wliom they give the fame common name of Celies and 
Guuls^ and foinetiincs the more antient one of lls.'rnerians and 
Cyttibrians Aiul, fecondly, fiom thofe traces and monu- 

* Dc re rail. vid. v’v Pmn. nat. hiil. lib. iii, c. i, Vide& Lucan. 
Apiman. Diou. ubi fupni. ^ Vol. vi. p. 7 et feq, 

* Hfrouot. lib. ii; c. 33. lib. iv. c. 49. ^ alibi. Ephor. apudStrab. 
lib. iv. Vide ct Ph louticr. h'll. Celt. lib. i. c. 4. Strab. 

ubi fupra. Sice j.. lib. v. ctal. 


(D) A-» it cloth not appear 
from any anti-nt author, that 
the Ptrjii-ris ffiit any colonics ir^- 
to this country, it is foniewhat 
difficult to*gcufh\\ho thcle were, 
whom our author mentions w ith 
the other four. If wc may be 
p-^rmitted to offer our conjedure, 
the name being of CVi 7 ic extrad, 
and fignifying/to/im/ or divided^ 


it is not unrcafonabletofuppofc, 
tliat it was given to ibme tribe or 
canton of ii,is nation, on account 
of their rupture or dxliference 
from the rell, cither in their cu- 
llonis, laws, and fuch-like, or for 
retaining their old ones, whilft 
thele had altered theirs, in com- 
plaifancc to the other nations 
they were intermixed with. 

ments 
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jnents they have left in almott every canton and province of 
that country ; fuch asi the names or Teas, rivers, mountains^ 
cities, and the like, all which arc manifeflly of Critic ex* 
trillion. 

Italy cannot be (lippofcd to have been long unpoflclled by In Iialy. 
them, if they were not the fiift pcoplcrs of it, concerning 
which we (hall refer our readers to what has been faiJ on that 
head in fome former volumes It was, indeed, too fair a 
fpot not to invite fuch a warlike and populous nation thither, 
had it been ever fo well peopled beforehand j but, wc think, 
wc have made it at leaft very probable, thiit they came thither 
fooner than any other ; for if the Hnwhri or Umbri really were, Umbri, 
as they arc affirmed by many authors to have been the anthnt 
aborigines or antientett people of Italy ; and they were de* 
feended from the (K), as their name, and other con- 
curring circuniibinccs, fecin plainly to intimate P ; then it will 
fcarcely be doubted, that they mutt have entered and peopled 
that country vciy early, when we rccolledl what dreadful de- 
vaftations the Hetrurians made among them, and how many 
hundreds of their towns and cities they deftroyed in that inva- 
fion which they made upon tlieni, and for the further parti- 
culars of which wc refer our readers to a former volume 

We {hall {hortly come to fpeak of the Germans^ and other Germans, 
northern nations, as well as of tlie ifles of Great R> itain^ Irt^- ?/' 
lanJj Iceland^ and others lefs confiderahle ; all which plainly ex» 
appear to have been firft difeovered and peopled by the Gauls 
or Celtes. As for the Germans^ they were fo like the Cches in 
their language, religion, and c^ittonis, except^ as Strabo ob- 
ferves \ their retaining fonit.' of their original Herccnefs, which 
was doubtlefs owing to their vicinity and intermixture with 
the Scythians and Sarmntiav^^ th:.t they feem to have been one 
and the fame nation \ and this our author thinks to be the oc- 

" See vol. vi. p. 8, et fcq. et vol. xi. p. 214, cc fcq. ® Flor, 
lib. i. c. 17. Flin. Diox. IIai.icar. & al. R Compare vol. vi. 
f. II, et feq. and vol. xi. p. 224, et fcq. 9 Vol. vi. ubi fiipra. 

* Lib. iv. &vii. 

(E) Pliny derives their name the univcrfal deluge with it ; in 
from the Greek which , which cafe it mult he fuppofed, 

fignifies a Jhower ; bccaufc they that they came early into thofe 
had been diflodged from their parts, and. fet -upk^bme monu* 
country by a flood, occafioned inents of their deliverance there, 
by violent ihowers (9). But this But as to the name of Umbrians^ 
etymon is far-fetched and forced, or Humbnansj it Teems rather a 
unlefs we will admit, that it car- foftening of the original one of 
tied the memory of thei r efcaping Qonuriam or Cm hrU ns, 

aVj/. hijh lih, ii». f. 4- 
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cadon of their being called Germans (F). We fhall find a 
much properer etymon for that name in the fequcl. ^Vhat 
made us mention it here, was as a proof, .that Germany was 
part of the CeUtc or GauUJh territories, at leaft as far as the 
Rhhie *, if not as far as the Danube though, as we have al- 
ready obferved, all that inhabited the countries between thelb 
two great livers, were very much intermixed with the $cy^ 
thiayis^ Sarmatians^ and other northern (G) nations. All that 
needs be added here is, ibdtth^ Hi kfetiiy Noridy and 

Pannoniansy of whom we have given an account in a former 
volume are fometimes called CclicSy and fonieliincs Gauhy 
indifferently j and that their trc^cps were flill diiUnguiflied by 
the name of Celtic and GauVfly legions in Aurcliafi^ time as 
wcrealfo thefe that lived along the fijotof, or upon, the Alps 
them (elves. 

they the meantime it will not he improper, before we come 

came firft tofix them according to that epneha, to iiujuirc, how this an- 
tient nation came .li: fiift to fpread itfclf, as we have fliewn 
rope, they did, all over Europe y th.jt is, w hctliv V they advanced by 
gradual fleps from the place of their full dlfpLilion, which v/c 
formerly fixed in Phn\!^ta * j or whether tliey came thither by 
fea, and, landing at firff on fomc of the Jttilii' or Aleditcrra* 
nean fliorcs, dilated thcmfclvcs from thence as far and wide as 
we find tliey did. Either hypothcfis has its difficulties. If that 
BerofosV of Berofus and his followers could be credited, that GomeAs 
account fons fettled themfelves in fevcral parts of Spain and Italy fo 
confuted* early as an hundred and forty-two years after the flood, the 
gradual migrations will hardly be thought quick enough to have 

* Diodor. 1 . xxxviii. ct fcq. Pi ol. lib. ii. c. 9. * Tacit. 

German, c. i. Ptol. lib. viii. Plin. nat. hift. lib. iv. c. 12. “ See 

vol. xii. p. 452, ct feq. fiih not. (D), (E'. vnl. .viii, p. 517, ct fcq. 
fub not. ^ /os. Jib, li. r. a. Liv. iib \x!. c. 30, ct fcq. Po- 
tYB.lib. hi. Pun. nat. hill. lib. hi. c. 20, et alibi. * \’ol. i. p. 
375, 4*t fcq. vol. vi. p. 9, ct feq. 

(F) The >vord Gfrrnanus was (O' Sucli were the Saxons^ 
that by which the diflin- Fr/intn^ ^ienmh i ,Burgundi^ 

guilhtd brothers by the fame fa- //', Cotbiy IJuanSy BiiftarntTy the 
ther and niotlier from tiu)fc w hleii Rh,t til, V.,/ /V/, Banronlansy 
were only by the one cr tiie other, jwn.', V v/- j/j, and many more, 
whom they UTined «/e77W or rw;- w hofe n.:irics and fitiiation the 
Jatigphjti. And though the ciy- rradiT will find in the feveral 
mon itfclf be certainly i'alfe with maps jt the ]ie.ad of this hiflory ; 
refpcA to the Gtrrriir;s, yet it and for the cieicription and par- 
fhews tlie great afHnitv which ticukrs of which we refer him tQ 
that author obferved between the geneial index at the end of 
and the Cauls, thit work. 

^tended 
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extended thcmfelvcs to fuch vaft traAs of ground in fo fhort a 
time ; and it will be more natural to ruppofe, that they failed 
thither from Lijfir But then it will be equally difficult 

to imagine, how they could, in the lliort fpacc of an hundred 
and forty;two years, become fuch expert mariners, as this 
iuppofes them to have been ; and, if wc allow them a longer 
fpacc for making themfelves fo far mailers of navigation, they 
may be as reafonably thought to have extended thcmfelvcs 
thus far by fuch graaual migrations, as either want of room, 
curiofity, or defirc of change, may be fuppofed to have led 
them to (H). 

The fame fate having attended them, not only in but 
likcwife on this fide of the Alps^ where the provinces of Norl^ \^houtid- 
cum^ Helveiia^ Rhictiu^ and that whole trail which lies be- - 
tween thofe mountains and the lake of Geneva^ were taken 
from them, as we have feen in the Roman liiftory X, the whole ^ ' 
Gaulijh extent came then to reach no farther tluin from that 
lake to the Pyrenees^ having Hill the Mediterranean on the 
fouth, the Rhine on the north, and the Britilh chancl on the 
weft j for, by this time, the Britijh and ocher iflands were 
detached from the inlands, and lived under princes of their 
own, though, in matters of religion, they ftill kept a kind of 
conformity with, if not rather a kind of jurifJiilion over them, 
as wc Ihall fee under the next article. This was the ftate df 
Gatil^ and thefe its lipiits, when Julius Ctrfar firft came into 
it, as wc have feen in a former volume, wlicre wc like wifi 

X Vol. :rtii. p. 250. 

(H) That they began betimes allows thefe to have indeed come 
to navigate, or to coall at kail, thither from iKol'c parts, and to 
not only the Muiiterrancan^ At- have fettled in thofe countries, 
lantic^ and other Teas, but even though not till fome coiifider- 
on the main ocean, we ihall pre- able time after they had been dif- 
fently have occafion to ihew, covered and peopled by thole, 

Vhen we come to fpeak of their who came thither by land, and 
arts, commerce, But it is by gradual migrations. And 

fcarcely to be belie^'ed, all things this will fuitiier accouiit, both 
confidcfed, that their rude (kill for that great variety of names, 
in this art could bring them thi-, dialcd'ts, andculloms, which fuch 
Cher fo foon as the others could an intermixture muU, of necef- 
get thither by land. However, (ity, boikppoM^produce, and 
Jince fome antient authors have for the lofs of that whole coun- 
afHriacd, that the firft inhabitants try in procefs of time, when the 
of Spain came thither by fca, Gruh were partly driven out of 
fome fay from Afia^ and others it, and the reft itibdued by their 
from ^///V, the moft reafonablc conquerors, as we have feen in 
opinion feems to be that, which the laft chapter. 
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took notice of feveral other changes which were made in their 
boundaries^ and new divifions of their provinces and diftrids 
by the conquering Romans^ particularly by Auguflus^ and to 
which wc beg leave to refer our readers, to avoid repetitions 
and prolixity 

For the fame reafon we think it fuperfluous to' fay any 
thing here of Its natural or artificial rarities, or to fpend any 
longer time in deferibing a country fo ncar^ andfo well known 
to us. Wc have deferibed its aiiticnt ftatc in a former vo- 
lume a, and there given an account of its moft confidcrablc 
Its ftrtiVf rivers, lakes, mountains, ^c. Wc have there likewife taken 
&c. notice of the fertility of the country, and how early it had be- 
gun to be cultivated and improved, even as far back as the 
times of Mercury^ who is affirmed by a learned modern, and 
not without fonic fubftantial pi oofs, to iiave reigned xwGaul^ 
when it was in its full extent, and by liia wholfomc laws, and 
indefatigable pains to promote its trade and commerce into fo- 
rci'm countries, to have raifed the Gaultjh nation to a fur- 
prifing height of power and glory b. 'I'his reign hath indeed 
been very much fulpedlcd hy fomc other authors, who have 
written lince as tabiiloiis and imaginary; hut wc do not 
think it as yet confuted hy any thing that Ikus been officred cither 
agaiiill it, or in favour of the Ctcfian hiftory, which, we 
Ij^ope, wc have, notwithftnndirg all its many and learned ad- 
vocates, fufficicntly confuted, in our hiftory < 1 . But, 

waving that intricate and controverted point, it is generally 
allowed, that this country was in as flourifliing a condition 
when the Romam lirft invaded it, as any in Europe^ and their 
lands, commerce, arts, cultivated and improved by its 
induftrious inhabitants, in a manner altogether anfwcrable to 
its excellent fituation and climate, us wc lhall have further oc- 
cafioii tofliew in the fcquel (I). 

SECT. 

Vol. xi. p. 209. vol. xiii. p. i ^9, & fcq. p, ;20, Sc feq, ^ alibi 
pair. vol. xiv. pafi'. » Vol. vi. p. 12, icq. ‘*Pe35ron.. 
.mtiqiiit. dcsCeltes, c. 15. See vol. vi. p. 33, &fcq. p. 52, ic feq. 

Fourmont. Vide & Felloutier. hift. Ceh. fub indie, auctor, 
Bedford, chronol. & al. ** Vol. iv. p. 250, Sc fcq, . 

(I) Howe\’er, it mull: be ob- V.ntion that chiefly delighted in 
I’erved here, that thcl'c improve- w ar, hunting, and fuch-iike cxcr- 
inents were <Tr much later date cifes, and at a time wh^n agri- 
ihan their firil fetrleincnts ; jind culture was, as it were, in its in- 
ihat, if we except Italy, fancy ; and it is moft probable, 

and the foiithcrn part.s of Frame, that the fruitfulnefs of the warmer 
the reft of their territories were climates firll put the northern in- 
too cold and dilccuraging to a habitants upon endeavouring to 

fupply. 
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SECT. 11. 


^tbe Religion of the Gauls.' 

TT 7 E have already given an account of the religion of the Their reli* 
^ anticnt Celtes in a former volume * ; and as the Gatds gionderi^ 
were defcendcd from them, as wc have fhewn under the laft 
article, it is not to be doubted but it was continued and pro- Celtes. 
pagated amongft them, in the fame manner and form as they 
received it from them, till their intercourfe with other na- 
tions, or perhaps rather their fubje£lion to them, gave birth to 
thofe changes and intermixtures which it afterwards under- 
went. To come therefore at a tolerable notion of ttyxcGauVtfb 
religion, we (hould feek it amongft thofe Gauls who were 
dealt coiivcrfant with other people, and had leaft occafion or 


* Vol. vi. p. 25, &'fcq. 


fapply, by art, the defeats of 
their foil and climate ; for even 
in the times of the Romaji empe- 
rors, we do not find, that they 
had either vines, olives, or any 
other fruit or grain, except corn 
(1) ; and moft authors, who have 
written on this fubjett, feem to 
attribute it wholly to the extreme 
cold to which they were expofed. 
It is indeed very likely, that 
thofe authors, being ufed to 
warmer climates, have fomewhat 
exaggerated the coldnefs of thefe, 
which experience fhews arc no- 
thing fo fevere as they have rc- 
prefented them (2] ; but it is, at 
the/ame tifne, far from impro- 
bable, that they are become iivuch 
warmer than they were in thofe 
antient times, either by deftroy- 
ing a vaft number of forerts, 
which (lagnated the air, and in- 
tercepted the warmth of the fun ; 
or by the draining many (landing 


waters, and marfiiy grounds; and 
by cheriihing it with warm ma- 
nure, and other improvements;, 
which arc obvious to every natii- 
raliil. The Romans thcmfclves 
feexft to have been fenfibic of ibis 
change, though they attributed 
it to fomc favourable alteration 
in the pofition of the earth, pre- 
tended to hnvc been even fore- 
told by that famous Creek altro- 
itom^vHiffarchus (3). But, how- 
ever that be, it is plain, that 
thefe countries are fo far from 
being conftantly covered with icc' 
and fnow, and their great rivers 
from being always fo hard fro- 
zen, as to ferve them indead of 
bridges, for crofling whole ar- 
mies over them in their winter 
exciirfions, that we look upon it 
now as a kind of wonder, when- 
ever any of them chance to be 
frozen at any fuchjate. 


(\) Excer^ ex App'on, de Celt, Vitr, de re ruftie. lib, I. DM, Sie, lib, v, 
Sfrah, /th. iw, Cic. de confuet, pr',‘u, Petton.fat. & at, ( 2 ) Ptde /upe/t 
citat. Cd Ht rod. lib, v, Piin.jun, ptne^yr. cxi-. Amm, Mare*//, lib, xix. e, 2 . /4, 
»xxi. c. 9. Ovid. Jetrifi, tier, x. S, ^ ; 3/ l^. d: inter al, Coiuault, 

de re lib, i, c, J, 


nfceflity 
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ncceflity of receiving or adopting any thing from them j in- 
ftcad of having recourfe to that of the Greeks znd Romans^ 
from whom whatever they might, in procefs of tinie^ borrow, 

Not her* that might caufe a kiiKl of refcmblance between them, yet 
rofwed originally they differed as much, not only in this, but in al- 
fr«n other all Other Befpci^, as black from white. Much worfc 
iMtioM^ have they fucceeded in this point, who have transformed the 
Gauli/h deities into Greek and Roman ones, and fpent a deal of 
time and pains to no purpofe, to prove them to have been 
fuch ^ ; whereas we hope, in the fequel, to give our readers 
indubitable arguments of their being of Celtic extraftion. For 
the fame rcafon wc muft be very wary how we^ depend too 
much on thofe few antient authors, whether Greeks or Ro* 
mans^ who have occafionally f^wken of them (A). Thcfe 
few feraps they have left us of Gtiulljh religion, lufficicntly 
ihew, that thfey knew little of it ; and that, even in thofe 
points in which they dp not clafli againft one another (B), 

they 

^ ScHEO. biblioth. hift. Franc, p. 29. Vide relig. des Gaul. pref. 
P-4 

(A) The mofl confiderable of markable than in their religious 
ihefe arc, yuhus Ca/ar, Diodth rites, in which, fays he (2), no- 
rus Sieu/us, Pomponius Mela^ thing could be more impious 
^trabo^ and Pliny ; and they have than the vidims which they of- 
wrltten of it in fuch a vague and fered, nor more inhuman than 
yet concife manner, that all the manner in which they offer- 
their fragments put together ed them. And, if we may be- 
would hardly amount to three or lieve Procopius ( 3), it feeing as if 
four pages ; and, if ihefe pages this barbarous cullom had been 
were to be reduced to their juft ftill in vogue fome centuries after 
value, would lofe one half of their embracing Chriftianity. 
their bulk (i); whether it be, A modern writer, however, 
that thcfe authors have but juft has been at the pains to quote 
copied one another, or only dc- other authorities, to difculpate 
figficd to fay the fame things. them from a great deal of this 
(B) According to thofe quo- pretended inhumanity (4), and 
ted in the laft note, both the reli- to prove, that they were famed 
gion and cuftoms of the Gau/s for their virtue and morality. It 
arc drawn in fuch colours, as is well, if both fides have not 
would incline one to fufpeft exaggerated in their turns. But, 
them of innate partiality, or ra- at the worft, the Gauls do not 
thcr hatrWil'^M.at ^-.ive nation, appear to have muck- outdone 
piodorus^ among the reft, nwkes thofe otlier nations, who cry out 
no fcruple to tell us, that their fo bitterly againft them, in thcfe 
ferocity was in nothing more re- execrable cuftoms of offering 

ri) JteJiF, def GaiiL f>^ef. p, (i) hb. v. (3) Gotbir. lib. 

ia. 2 5. v 4 ) ^ tijhf, Bn!a\» r. 2. ah e 9 citat. 


human 
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they have betrayed fuch a ibndneis and partiality for their 
own, as if they had looked upon it as the mother, and the 
other as the offspring ot it. Upon which account Jojephus Carefully 
makes no fcruplc to afErm that all that the heft of thefe concealed 
had written of the GauU^ was without any foundation, and 
owing to an itch of faying fuch things of them, as no man had/'’^*K^ > 
ever faid before, or, indeed, could fay. And, in fa£l, it 
(Could hardly be otherwife, confidcring that the GauU made it 
fX conftant rule never to commit any thing to writing, accord- 
ing to a fettled maxim amongft them, that it; was more glo- 
rious to perform noble deeds, than to fpcak and write well 
Befidcs, had tiicy laid more open to their neighbours than they 
really did (C), yet could tliefe have received no great intelli- 
gence concerning their religion, (Ince their druids or bards 

* Cont. Apion. lib, i. ^ See Cjes, comment, lib, vi. Sal- 
lust. bell. Catllin. 

humnn vi^iins to their gods, of It Is no lefs improbable, that 
murdering fome captives in their their religion was brought in 
auguries, and fuch-lil^. On amongft them, either over any 
(he contrary, we have fhewed in of thefe then inacceftible moun^ 
fome former parts of this work, tains, fcas, or rivers 5 becaufe^ 
that not only the antient Egyp~ on the one hand, the nations 
iiansy Cahaanites^ &c. but even thaft anticntly inhabited over the 
the Rojfians^ Carthaginians (5), Pyrenea^ Alps^ and on the other 
and others, made a common fide the Rhine^ Danube^ &:c. were, 
praflice of them i and thus far as wc have (hewn, of the fame 
their religion? bore a refem- Celtic cxtradl wixh the Gauls^ 
blance,whichfoever of them were and had received the fame rcli- 
thc inventors of thefe bloody gion, laws, and cuftoms, with 
ceremonies, concerning which them from their anceftors; fo 
we have nothing to add to wliat that we muft, of courfe, fup- 
we have (aid in the volumes pofe, that it was fettled and 
abovc-quoied. pradlifed amongft them fome 

(C) Jf\fiphifs f6) tells us ac- ages before they cither thought 
cocdingly, that their country of making excurfions out of, or 
was, in fome meafure, inaceef- were invaded in, their own ter- 
fiblc, becaufe nature had forti- ritorics. On the contrary, it 
fied them on all Tides v/ith a appears from fome authors, that 
kind of impenetrable r<amparts, even the Romans did not make 
fuch as were the Alps^ the Pyrt-. ahy attempt on them till about 
pFcs^ the ocean, and Medittrra- four hundj gtL vj ^cK^^rer they 
nean^ the Rkine^ &c. and with were known to be fulTicicndy 
ftrength and courage to defend fixed in their religion, govern* 
their frontiers. ment, and difeipline (7). 

(5) S^t an, arecunt tf the reHeion of thfe nations, in the volt. i. H. fef fej, of this 
nu'irL (6'i Be//. Jud, lib. ii. :ri6. (t) Psufant inFhocie. l^ide rf 

lig. des Gaul hh. i, e. 3. 

6 made 
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even made it a main part of their policy to conceal it, at leaft die 
from their moft confiderable points of it, even from their own laity, as 
laitj. we (hall (hew in the fequel (D). 

Whether the Gauls^ or antient 0 //^j rather, were the 
lirft introducers of thefe hypothefes, or whether they adopted 
them in imitation of other antient nations, is a knot too hard 
Worfjif for us to untie. However, it is plain they antiently adored a 
thefu- Supreme Being under the name of Efus^ which feems only a 
freme corruption of the old Celtic word Dhew^ from which the 
Deity, Greeks probably borrowed their ai^d and the -Rs- 
wans their Deus, I’his notion was rcligioufly preferved by 
their druids ; aud if they, for worldly ends, or perhaps to 
plciifc the people, whofe impetuous defirc after this novelty 
they could not refift, fuftered the worfhip and images of thclc 
gods to be introduced amongft them, yet they never looked 
upon them as any other than inferior deities, whatever thq 
laity might be indulged to do in procefs of time; but the wor- 
Ihip of the true God was IHll carefully kept up, and the oak 
cftcemed the fymbol of the Deity, as nre was among the Per* 
fes^ of whom wc have given an account in a former volume 
To frame therefore a right notion of^hc religion of this, or 
any other nation, wc mull not judge of it by the corruptions 
introduced Into it by a mad populace, and winked at by the 
priells and philofophcrs, but as it was believed and profeiled by 
thofe who had the care of it. And in this cafe we (hall per- 
haps find the nioft material difterence between that of the 


See vol. V. 

(D) It will appear ftiii more 
unrcafonable to fuppofc, that the 
Gauls received any parr of their 
religion from cither the Greeks 
or Romans^ if wc confidcr, be- 
fides what has been hinted at the 
the end of the lail note, that 
their gods and goddellcs, and 
their very names, plainly appear 
to be of ChUU extract, and exact- 
ly anfwcring feme eminent pari 
of their character, not as gods 
and goddf^i»»v'^‘^^ <s..<ihcroes and 
heroines, famed for fonic pecu- 
liar excellency, and as fuch dei- 
fied, if we may be allowed the 

(S) Hf.V-y. del hh, ^ r, 3. 


p. 14c;, etfeq. 

cxprclTion, by the conrtefy of 
their dcfccndcnts; whereas the 
Greeks and Romans did not adopt, 
much Icl'b challenge them for 
their own, till many ages after ; 
that is, as a learned author feems 
rightly to fuppofe (8), not till 
the former had been ordered^ by 
the oracle of Dodona to adopt the 
deities of the barbarians (9}, and 
the latter made it a Handing law 
hot to iiuadc .any nations, till 
they had implored the favour of 
their god , and promifed to 
build them temples, and eftablilh 
their wonhip amongn, them«(i). 

((^ J r.V; /r. 3, {.) 

GauU 
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Gauls and that of the Greeks and Romans^ even in thofc points 
in which they feem mod to agree^ we mean the worfliip of the 
fame gods, with rcfpcft fo the difFercnt charafters which they 
gave, and ideas they entertained of them, the latter feeming 
calculated to footh the moft inordinate palBons, and authorize 
the word of crimes, and the former rather quite oppofite to 
it : and this is what the modern author lad quoted has taken 
no fmall pains to fiicw, in two main indances ; to wit, from 
the contrary notions which thefe entertained of their gods, and 
from the moral doctrines of their druids (£)• 


(E) It is indeed no hard mac> 
ter to imagine how the religion 
and precepts of Noah (and tnefc 
were free enough from all idola> 
try, and the fuperditious trafli, 
which crept in afterwards among 
his defeendents) (hould be pre- 
ferved for a confidcrable time in 
the family of Juphtth^ upon 
which that patriarch had pro- 
nounced and intailed a peculiar 
blei&ng (2) : but we cannot be 
fo fanguinc in favour of thofe 
druids, as to believe with that 
author, that they preferved them 
Ibpurc among thcmfclvcs during 
fuch a feries of ages, as he feems 
to fuppofe. If tliey did, they 
were guilty of a very ihamefiil 
remiflncfb and condercenfion to 
the laity, in fullering tiiem to 
run thcmfelves into fuch vile 
idolatries, horrid fuperilition, 
detedable rites, and corruption 
of principles and morals, as they 
xnuft be owned to have done, in 
fpitc of all falfe glofl'cs that have 
been ufed to palliate their dege- 
neracy, orthefuppoiition of their 
having been too much niifreprc- 
fented by Greek and Latin au- 
thors. We have, on the con- 
trary, (hewn in a former vo- 
lume (3), that the ancient Celtis^ 

{z] Cemf. Xijr. 27. Sre 
fie- ("i) vi. ft zS, 

mlthi pajj* 


even in the times of their primi* 
tivc fimplicity of life, and when 
they were as yet frccll from lu- 
xury and other corruptions, had 
yet adopted n>any inhuman ce- 
remonies into their worihip, au- 
guries, fe" c. Even the Scyihiaus^ 
a younger branch of Japbcth\ 
family, who lived Hill in a much 
greater fimplicity, and were 
more unmixed, and had lefs in- 
tercoiiiTe, with other nations, did 
yet exceed the Ctltcs in the 
batbarity of their religion and 
'cuiloms (4} : and it will evident- 
ly appear from what follows, 
that the Cauh^ Germans^ and 
jochcr nonbern j)eopIe, did not 
only copy after, but even outdo 
ihciii ill it ; fo that though they 
mull be allowed, for reafoii^ hint- 
ed more than once, to have been 
little known to, and, in great 
meafure, defignedly mifrtprefent- 
cd b/, thofc authors who have 
v/ricicn of them, yet they can- 
not, without nianifell partiality, 
be difcul paled from the charge 
of having had many bloody and 
inhuman rites, many abfnrd and 
«nfodal principles, ai well as 
corruption of 'morab, in com- 
mon with^WiMMialSi!.-, though 
rot in the lame degree with 

p. 4?. et frf. p fp', et p:q, p. zo,-, et 

lO'd /. ^9, '•/ fi^, 72, et fif. et 

them. 
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7 ht Gaul- W' E think ourfeives obliged to be the more particular in our 
ySireligim inquiry into the religion of the Gauls^ as it is the fource and 
the mother foundation^ not only of the antient Germans^ and other more 
§/ all the northern nations, but likcwifc of that of the antient Britom^ 
mrthern ^^ho, as wc fhall fee in a fubfequent chapter, were defeended, 
and had received their religion, laws, cuftoms, originally 
from them ; fo that what is faid on that fubjed in this chapter, 
will ferve as a clue to that of thofe other nations wc (hall have 
occafion to fpeak of in the following ones \ by which means 
we (hall avoid many ncedlcfs repetitions, and be able to con- 
fine our account of them chiefly to thofe points, in which they 
differed from this their common mother, or in fucli cafes^ 
where there appears a ncceflity to (hew the affinity they bear 
In Spain each other. As for thofe of the antient inhabiiants of Italy^ 
and Italy. Spain^ &c. who became intermingled with the Cauls^ the 
reader will find the former already done in a preceding volume 
and the reft will come in their turn in fomc of the fubfequent 
chapters. And here wc (hall, for order-fake, begin with an 
account of the different deities worfliipcd by the antient Gauls^ 
and the paiticul.ir ceremonies and facrificcs ufed to each of 
them, not as they were tranfmitted to them from their Celtic 
anceftors, conctTniiiii; which wc refer our readers to what has 
been faid in tlieir hiftory, hut as they were fount! in the times 
of the Ramans invading of, and becoming firft acquainted with 
them. 

Efus the We have already hinted, tiiat they anticntly worfliiped the 
fupreme fupivmc Deity, under the name of Efia or Hefus (F), and the 
Duty, . fyinbol 

^ v'^ol. xi. p. 220, ct feq. p. 29b, et fcq. 


them. Let therefore the private 
dodrincb of their druids ha\c 
been wluit they would, and they 
be fuppofed ever fo averfe and 
oppofitc to the general prai^!ice 
of the people, nothing can be 
faid for their countenancing, if 
not encouraging, thofe abomi- 
nable ceremonies ; fuch as their 
offering up of human victims to 
their gods by way of expiation ; 
their auguries from the reeking 
blood and their cap- 

tives ; and others of the fame 
nature, of which we ihall fpeak 
in due time. 

(F) There have been various 
conjeflures concerning the ety- 
mon of this word, befidcs that 


which wc offered a little higher^ 
and which to us feems the moll 
natural, bccaufc th" Cclnc Dh 
being pronounced \v ith a kind of 
preceding afpiration, and not 
unlike our fofter th in fuch pro- 
nouns as thi e^ thou^ S^c, forcigti- 
ers, who were unuied to it, could 
not well exprefa the found of the 
word Dht xe, but by the letters 
Efu. As for the final j,it might 
be fuperadded by the Creeks and 
according to their way 
of terminating the niafculine 
gender in ns and os, as they did 
likewife in the plural //?, 
as they may be feen in Hf/j'- 
chtus. 

The antient Etrvfcrns^ ac- 
cording 
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&nriboI of the oak ; and it will not be thought ftrangc, that 
this notion of a Supreme Being fliould have been preferved 
i . among 

cording to Sueimus (5), called god, to whom they had ei^ded 
the Deity jEfar^ for he ob- a temple on mount 
ferves there, that, among the hazius, which is a plain corrup* 
other prodigies which preceded tion of the Hebrew word T za^ 
jiuguftus\ death, a fla(h of light- baoth^ cfpecially confidcring, that, 
ning having erafed the C from in their religious rites to 
the word Ca/ar^ as it Hood in- they were wont to cry o\xt^E*vohe 
graved on a pedellal which iup- S^bberi, which is the E/obt^ or, if 
ported his ftatuc, the diviners you pleafe, the Jeho^vah 7%ab- 
cold him, that the C being a nu- bactb of the Hehn-ws, as Goo 
merical letter, lignifying an hun- is emphatically called by the 
dred, the omen portended, that Pfalmill in the pfalm above- 
he had but fo many days to live, quoted, and fignifios Lord of 
after which he would be deified ; hojis ; a title that well fuited the 
becaufe jEfary or the remainder martial 7bracians, As thefe 
of the word, iignified God in the therefore were rather attributes, 
Etru/canhxig\x^%e. If we might than the names of the Godhead^ 
therefore be allowed a far-off each nation may be Aippofed to 
conjedure concerning thefe two have chofen that which fuited 
names, Efus among the GauLy their genius bell ; and the Gimh 
and among the Ehufiansy that of Jle/ns^ as fuiting moil 
it would be, that they might be with their warlike fpirit. 
both of Hebrene extraft ; and wc Unit not only the names of 
have clfewherc fticwn, that the the deity, but this way of wor- 
old Celticy with wliich the Etruf- duping him under oaks, and in 
c/rn has a vaft afnniry, appears oaky groves, was common to alt 
vifibly to have been a dialcfl of dclcendents oi' ^orJjy we have 
the Hchrenv (6). 'I hc word HTy undoubted proof out of the Old 
hexus fignihes Jlrong and mighty^ Tcftamcnl, as wc fliall prefcntly 
and is given to God in many fhew ; ami wc only mention it 
places, particularly by the Pfalm- here, to confute tlie notion of 
ill {7); and "»ry ext r fignilics bclfy tliofc ' who fiippofe the E/us of 
or<&i'i5^rr(8);.andis likewdfegiven xheGauh to have been the god 
to him, as he is emphatically fo, Mirs ; for neither Jic, nor any 
when all other helps fail. The other inferior deities, were wor- 
^fLtniiYQh ^'ihrahaTKy and his de- Hiipcd under thefe oak or wit li 
feendents, knew him by the name tJie fame rites with Efus^j and 
of fuddaiy the mighty tliercforc Ph'fiy, in his deferip- 

or fdf-fufficient God, till he made lion of the ceremony which they 
his peculiar name7^^flx/^^ known ufrtl in gathering the millcto of 
unto them • 9 ; and it is re- thofc facrecj^ 
markable, that the ^hraciansy a words, whicli'plainfy Ihew', tliat 
branch of the Crhr did, ao thefe trees were dedicated to the 
cording to Macrobm: the Deity itfelf : “ 7 ’he druids, fays 

(s) In vir, ^<>) . vf. 2c '/»/*• (7) 

xar-r j/. i*/-/. GiK i!. I ; y • C'&« i Cf >vii. 1. et 

LxitJ, %i, j. ' 

'he, 
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W^rjhipid among the defcendents of Japhethy when we find fuch lively 
other traces of it even among the idolatrous Syrians^ Midianites^ and 

antUnt even the CanaaniUs^ as in the family of Laban *, of fetbro \ 

nations, g^d of the two AbhneUchsj kings of Gerar in the times of Abra* 
ham and Ifaac % and fome others wc could name, particularly 
the Gibeonites in JoJhua^s time Adonibezik in the time of the 
judges and Hiram king of Tyre^ in the reigns of David and 
Solomon ^ ; who all not only retained the notion of the Deity, 
notwithftandiiig their idolatry, but had likewife a peculiar 
Plo temples name for it, diftin£l from thofe of their other gods (G). To 
me&ed to niiift add, that, in the midft of thofe heathenifh fuper- 

by the fljjions, which crept by degrees into their religion, the Gauls 
Gauls. never erefted any either temples or idols unto this E/us or Su- 
preme Deity ; fo that he feems to have been acknowleged by 
them much in the fame manner that the Athenians did the un- 
known God mentioned by St. Paul ^ ; which notion was far 
enough from being peculiar to them. Others had their unknown 
Goo as well as they, and owned themfelvcs his offspring, 
though their notion and worfliip of him were very imperfeA, 
and, in many cafes, too unworthy of him, as even the Gauls 

s Genef. xxxi. 48, ^ fcq. ^ Compare Exod. ii. 21, Sc feq. 
and xviii. 9, & fcq, * Genef. xx. 3, & fcq. xxvi* 8, & feq. 

Jofli. ix. 9, & fcq. ^ Judg. i. 7. "> 1 Kings v. 7, & feq. 

« Adlsxvii. 23, 

he ( I ), believe, that the mifleto and teachers of their.theology, 
** is a iign that God hath chofen and their ftri^ and conftant prac- 
that tree to himfelf and a tice, founded upon it, of facri- 
little lower, after having parti- firing, and performing their 
cularly deferi bed their manner of other religious rites, under the 
gathering it, he adds,** that they oak only, as confecrated to that 
** offered up viAims and prayers Supreme Being, were moft effec- 
** to God, that he would bicfs tual me.ins to preierve that fun- 
and profper his own gift to damcnuil notion Hill uppermoH 
** them that receive it.” It is amongll them, whatever other 
plain from it, that lie neither fu perditions might l^c, in pro- 
fpeaks here of A/ars, Jufitcr^ or cefs of time, introduced among 
any other of their gods, but of them ; for we muft here* ob- 
the Deity iifclf. ferve, tlyit they kept conftant 

(G) U'o this let us add, with to this cuiloin, or rather, as 
rcfpcA to the Qauh wc are now ft ems, law, of performing their 
fpeaking of, that the n.atural religious worfhip under that tree, 
fondnefs, which they had for the or, more properly, in groves of 
rcligi(X;.4iDf.wZ:»ft(vns of their it, even after they had adopted 
forefathers, the contempt they that long regiment of deities, of 
entertained of other nations, tlic whicli we are about to give M 
reclufe and folitary life of their account, 
druids, who were the keepers 

( ij i/i/, tijt, Uh. .^vi. f . 44i 
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did, when thev came to intermingle the Roman theology with 
their own. However, antiently they feem to have entertained 
fome fublimc notions of him; to confirm which^ we need but 
add what Tacitus fays of the Senonesy who were a branch of 
the CclUsy and had the fame religion : They, fays that author o, Jforfiipid 
have no other temples but a wood or grove, where they per- 
form all their religious rites. None is admitted to enter it, 
unlefs he carries a chain, in token of his dependence on, and 
owning the fupreme dominion, which God has over him ; limeno- 
and, if he chance to fall down, none muft dare to help him v 
up ; but he muft either roll himfelf, or crawl upon his belly, 
out of the place. He adds, that their whole religion confifted 
in an acknowlegcment, tliat the Deity, which makes its abode 
there, governs all things ; that all things depend on him, 
and ought to obey him. Strabo fays much the fame of the 
CeltiberianSy another branch of the Cdtes ; and adds, that they 
worftiiped the God without name, and danced every full 
moon, before their houfes, all the night, in honour of him p ; 
and might it not be upon this account, as an ingenious author 
obferves that Lucan raillics the AlaJjUitm druids, when he 
tells them *■, that they were the only ones of all men, to whom 
it was given to know, or not to know, the gods they adored? 

And then, fpeaking of their groves, fays, tliat their ignorance 
of the deities they worlhiped under them, w'as the caufc of that 
veneration they paid to thofe ftifrdy and ihapclcfs trees.- fic 
fpeaks there indeed of deities in the plural, Roman and poet 
like ; but that he did not intend thereby, that any more than 
one was worfliipcd in thofe groves, is plain from what he fays 
at the end of his defeription of the Majfuiav grove (H) ; to 

wit, 

® De mor. German. p Geogr. lib. Hi. 4 Rclig.desGaul. 
lib. ii. c. 2 . ^ Luc. Fharfal. lib. iii. 

(H) This defeription, though thcr nymphs nor fylvan gods 
disfigured with faiire and ridi- could make their abode in ic, it 
cule, being curious, and perti- being deftined for the moft in- 
nent to our prefent fubje^t, wc human mylleries. There was 
*lhal] give the fubftance of it to nothing to be feen there but a 
our Englijh readers. It h as multitude of altars, upon which 
follows : There is without the they facrificcd human victims, 
walls of Marfeilles a facred grove whofc blood turned the very trees 
or wood, which had never been* of an horrid crimfon colour. If 
touched by ax from the creation, antient tradition ma^be credit- 
The trees of it grew fo thick cd, no 1>ii\i*W:r p'Irched upon 
and interwoven, that they fuf- their branches, no bcail ever 
fered not the rays of the fun to walked under them, no wind 
come through their branches; but ever blew through them, nor 
a perfeA damp and darknefs thunder- bolt did ever touch 
reigned through the place. Nei- them. 

VoL. XVIIL N n Thcfc 
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vrit, that the prieft or druid, woo officiated there, was afraid 
of meeting D^tninutn luci ; by which he could mean nothing 
elfe but the Deity worfhiped there, a notion probablv common 
to them and the Jews^ as we have (hewn in the Ian note. 
7 beirn;e- ANOTHER remarkable thing in their religion was, their 
neratioH great veneration for the oak. This feems likewife to have 
for the been common to.thcm and the old patriarchs and Jews^ among 
oak, whom that tree was in high efteem, though not in fame 
fuperftitious degree. Abraham is recorded to have pitched his 
tents under fome famed oaks, fuch as thofe of Mamre^ of 
Whence Moreh « ; wliich, though our verfion, and fome others, have 

frohabty transformed into plains, yet, in the original, plainly (ignify 

derived, an oak, or oaky grove ^ He is faid moreover to have planted 

* Genef. xii. 6. xiii. ult. et alibi pafT. < Genef. xxi. 33. See 
alfo the margin of our bibles, and the generality of commentators. 

Thefe (lately oaks, as well as wliich they intirely abandon it. 
the black water that winds about Only at noon and midnight, a 
through the place in different prieil goes trembling into it, to 
chanels, fill one with horror and celebrate its dreadful myfteries s 
dread. The figures of the god and is in continual fear, left the 
of the grove are a kind of fland- Deity, to which it is confecrated, 
ing, rude, and fhapelcfs trunks, flioiild appear to him. Thus 
covered over with a difmai yel* far our poet, 
low mofs. It is the genius erf We have already obferved, 
the Gavls (continues he) to feel that tho* he expreftes himfelf in 
no veneration for the gods, un- the plural, in fpeaking of the 
lefs tht7 be thus reprefenjtcd, in Gaidijh gods, rather as a poet 
a manner quite oppofite to the , and a Rovfart^ yet his laft words 
rafte of other nations ; for which plainly fhew, that he intended to 
rcafon, their fear and regard for (peak of one Deity here. All that 
them increafes, in proportion to we would further obferve of the 
their ignorance of thofe gods prieft's dread of feeing that Dei- 
which diey worlhip. ty, feems plainly a relic of that 

There is a report, that this notion, which even the patriarchs 
grove is often fhaken, and and antient Jtnvs had, that no 
ftrangely moved, and chat dread- man could fee Gou, and live (2). 
ful founds are heard from its ca- As for the dreadful defeription 
verns ; that the yews, if thrown of the grove, and its horrid ap- 
or cut down, grow up again of paratus, if it is not, in a great 
themfelvcs ; tliat the grove is meafure, the fi^ion of the poet, 
fometimes in a blaze, without . to ridicule the Gaulijh worihip, 
being confumed ; and that the might it not be that of the dru« 
oaks are tW^cdlEibQtrrwtthmon- ids themfelves, to prevent their 
ftrous dragon:^ The G<7fr/r dare laity, as well as ftrangers, from 
nor live in it, out of refpeA to entering, and prying too curi- 
the Deity that inhabits it, and to oufly into it ? 

(2} / id, ir,t, oU Gene/, xxriii. x 6 , 'f /<‘f. yudtCf vi. 2Z, xiiit 22, et fef. 

groves 
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grqy^s of them ; and, where-ever he pitched his tent, he is 
recorded to have builti an altar unto the Lord, and to have 
given feme fignificant name to the place, Aich as that of Beer^ 

Jheba 'I, Beth^j and the like (I); TheG^iz/r, in particular, im^ 
proved upon this patriarchal cuftom, the origin of which feems 
rather owing to what we hinted in the laft note, than to any 
fandlity or extraordinary virtue, which either Abraham^ or any 
of his anceftors or fucccflbrs, could imagine to be in thofe trees) 
whereas, among both Celtes and Gauls^ the oak was looked 
upon and reverenced as an emblem, or as the peculiar reii*^ 
dcnce, of the Deity. The fruit of it, cfpecially the miflbl- Tbtmjfit* 
dine, was thought to have a kind of divine virtue, was ufed as 
a kind of panacea for man and bcaft, and applied to both, as 
well in wardly as outwardly, in wounds, contufioiis, and cuti- 
cular ailments, and alfo for inward difeafes, and even barren- 
nefs and abortion, in men, women, and cattle ( J). The leaves, 

or 

“ Gen. xxi. 31. Vide & Gen. xxviii. 19, & alib. 


(I) It muft be obferved, that 
the original word alon fignihes 
both an oaky and a grtyue or 
thicket of oaks, Thefc were, at 
firil, chofen in thofc hot coun- 
tries, for the fake of coolnefs 
and fliadc ; and where the plains 
were well watered, and fit for 
pallttre, but wanted fuch woods 
or groves, they planted them, as 
Abraham is recorded to have 
done at Beerjheba, Thefe, in 
time, came to be in great efteem 
by his defeendents, not only on 
account of their extreme ufeful- 
nefs, and long duration, but out 
of regard to thofe patriarchs who 
had dwelt and facrificed under 
them. Jacoby we read, buried 
his beloved RachePs nurfe under 
an oak, which he called The 
afmwrmng. He buried all the 
idolatrous trafii, which he found 
in his houlhold, under another 
(3). This laft became famous 
among the Sbechemites (4), pro- 
bably becaufc JoJhua reared a 


ftone or pillar under it, in me* 
mory of the covenant which he 
renewed juft before his death be- 
tween God and the Ifraelites 

(5J. . 

This regard^ by degrees, 
dwindled into downright luper* 
flition,not only among the Je^vsy 
but even among Chrillians, Mo^ 
frammedansy and* other nations. 
As to the former, they became 
infamous for their facrificing and 
burning incenfe in their high 
places and groves, and at length, 
as they are juftly upbraided by 
the prophets, under every oak 
and green tree (6), notwithftand* 
ing God's prohibitions, and fe* 
vere threatenings. As for the 
latter, we are told, that the oaks 
under which Abraham dwelt, 
were ftill Ihewn in Canftantine'^ 
iSne, and reforted to wi^ great 
devotion by Chriftian^^Tim^/, 
and even heathens (7)/ 

(J) who given os 
this account snore accurately 


f'3; Gemp. XXXY. 4, 2 . (4) Jujie, ht. 6 

(6) See 1 Kingi xvi. 4. IfaL Ki. ^ rf fee, Jenm, 
iii. S. N. Domo/t. Jpftpk, Sfi/. ^ 


ix. 6. 

'#reiir. ii. 13. 


n 2 


Htfis a, t%- JiUiih 

than 
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or fome fmall boughs of it, were v/orn by the druids and laity 
in all their religious ceremonies, which were conftantly per- 
formed, as wc liinted above, under thofe trees, or in oaky 
7 htir groves. Thefc, if we may guefs from the few fragments we 

grooves fvr have left of them in hiftory, and from fomc carneads or heaps 

nvorjl'ip, of ftoncs ftill ftanding in fome of our ifles, cfpecially that of 
Anglcfty and which may be fuppofed to have been cinflurcs 

See Monaantiqua, p. 91, et feq, Ke\ 7.i.er, antiq. feptentrion. 
p. 77, et in addend. 

than any other author, tells us “ that they have made their 
(8), that they called the mifleto, “ months and years, and even 
as well as the particuhir day or “ ages, which confift but of 
feftival on which they gatlicrcd “ thirty years, to take their be- 
lt, by a name which Signified “ ginning from it. The rcafoii 
curei /iIL Wo fliall quote the “ of their chooling that day is, 
whole pafliige, as it is both fuc- “ bccaufc the moon is, by that 
cintl and curious ; “ time, grown llrong enough, 

“ 'J'lic druids, fays he, who “ though not come to the half ol 

“ are among the (lauls what the its fulncft ; and this day they 

magi arc elfcwhere, hold no- “ call by a name, which, in 
thing lb facred as the milfol- “ their tongue, fignilics curer if 
“ dine, and the tree that bears “ all ills, 

•* it. I’his L conllaiuly the oak, When the druids have got 
** for wliicli tliey have fuch an ** ready, under the oak, all the 
** high cilccni, that they do not “ apparatus for the facrifice, and 
** perform the lead religious ce- “ the banquet which they ufual- 
“ remony, without being ad* “ ly make, they tic, for the firll 
‘‘ omed with ' garlands of its “ time, two white bulls to it by 
•* leaves. It is, in all likcli- “ the horns. 'I’hen one of the 
“ hood, from the (hrei name of “ pricils, cloathcd in white, gets 
“ the oak, that the QniiUth “ up the tree, and, with a gold 
'' priefts aie called druids. 'rhcle “ fithc, cuts off tJie inilToldine, 
“ philofophcrs believe, that eve- “ which is received in a white 
ry thing that grows upon that “ figum ; which dune, they be- 
“ tree, comes from heaven; “ gin offer tljiir facrifices. 

and that it is an evident proof, “ and pray to God to give a 
«« that G(mi hath chofen it above “ blelimv; to lus own gift, unto 
“ all others. ** thtiU li.at are honoured W'ith 

" I’lie milfoldine of the oak it. lie adds, that the water 
being fcarce, and rarely found, « of the milToldinc gives ferti- 
. « wk'm any of it has been dif- “ lity to man and bead, is afpe- 
covef^^, they go, with great “ cificagaindailkindofpoifon ; 
“ ceremoi^y asid relped, to ga- « an eminent inllance, fays he, 
** ther it, >(rhis is always done ‘‘ that human religion has often 
‘‘ on the fixth day of the moon, “ no other obje£l than frivolous 
a day foclWcmed among them, “ things.” 

(S) AW. Ilf Ail, xvi. c, 44. 

or 
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or fences round the grove, to prevent their entrance bctAvecn 
the trees, except whe>e it was left open to the comer , and, 
not unlikely, guarded by feme inferior druids, to flop all 
ftrangers from intruding into their inyftcries ; we fay, if we 
may guefs at them by thefe few antieiit liclps, thefe groves 
were of different forms, fome quite circular, fome oblong, and 
more or Icfs capacious, according to the number of votaries, 
or the largenefs of the dlftrift or canton to which they belong- 
ed. The area, which was in the centre of the grove, was open 
at the top, and encompafl’cd with fcveral rows of lliefe oaks, 
let very thick and clofe. Within the large circle were fcveral 
fmaller ones, furrounded, as is fuppofed, with large Itones, 
which ferved for the facrificcs, and other moft folemn part of 
their worfhip. In the centre, or nwir it, of thefe fmall circles, Mar, 
were placed folid ftones of a large fizc, and convenient height, 
on which the vidlims were killed, diileefed, and (iilered up. 

Eiich of thefe being, as wc imagine, a kind of altar, was fur- 
rounded with anotlier row of ftones, Oic ufe of which cannot 
be eafily guefled at, iinlefs it was to keep the people at a due 
diftance from the priefts that officiated, borne of thefe interior 
circles are likewife thought to have ferved, one or more, for 
their courts of judicature, another for tlieir grand council or 
aflembly, or for fiich other piirpofes as can only be guefled 
at * ; though wc very much doubt, confidcring tlie va(t reve- 
rence that was paid to thofe grtivcs, as they were confecrated 
to religious rites, whether their druids would fuft’er any fecu- 
lar matters to be tranfafled in them. AVc are rather inrdined 
to think, that llicfe ciruSlures might all ferve fyr the fame reli- 
gious ends, one for human. vicHins, another for ihofe ot hearts, 
a third for augurifs, and fuch-llkc ; not but they may be rca- 
fonably fuppofed to have had oih»^r gioves, dcfjgnod tor fuch 
fccular purpofes as we juft nt>\v mentioned, atid thefe might 
probably enough be of oaks, as tlie others were, tliat the fi- 
crednefs of thofe trees might fliike ilirfc courts and councils 
with due awe, and prevent fuch 4|'ianel.i and iji.i.veju i« .s, a.*. 

Inight othicrwife happen. And this cojijecture (and the con- 
trary one is no more t^’.an guefi-work) feems more agree.il»It' 
to what wc have late! / quoted of their worfhip out of 
Pliny^ and Lucan, How conformable the; religion of tlie 
druids was to that of th.e patiiaschs, in the moil ellential poiru >> 
is what we lhall now cntlcavour to fhew (IC). 

^ Ke YRLE it. ibid. 

(K) How the or Su- to, or give place to, Jupiter; 
preme Deity of the GiZiv/i, came which, if wc may believe Lac- 
afterwards to be transformed in- tuntim, did not happen till alv. ir 

N u 3 
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litfkvrj of the Gauls. U IV. 

I.. The Gaulshzd a (bvereign pontif or head of the druidifh 
order, to whom both thefe, and the whole nation, paid the 
higheft regard. The fame we find among the Jnvsy to fay 
notfiing of Melchifedek^ to whom Abraham paid tythes of the 
fpoil he had lately gained. 

2. The druids, under this tlicir head, had fuch an uncon- 
troulable power and fway, that whoever refufed to fubmit to 
their decifions, not only in religious, but civil matters (even 
to the putting an immediate ftop to an engagement, when both 
parties were ready for the onfet, if the druids did not like the 
prognoftics), was interdided from aflifting at their folcmnities, 
which was looked upon by the Gauh as the mod grievous pu« 
niflimenty. The JewiJh high-prieft, at the head of the fan- 
hedrin, was looked upon as the dernier appeal in all caufes ; 
and excommunication, the greateft punilhment among the 
jews^ was to be the lot of thofe, who refufed to abide by their 
dccifion 

3. T H E druids were obliged to aflcmble thcmfclvcs in the 
territories of Chartrain once a year. The Jews had their three 
grand feftivals, on which their males were obliged to repair to 
Jerufahm. 

4. The druids w’orc white garments. The fame did the 
JewiJh priefts. 

5. The druids lived in woods and groves. The fame did 
generally the patriarchs, the'fons of the prophets, and the Ef 
JenianSf a kind of monks among the Jews ». The Gauls had 


y Diod. Sic. lib. v. Cjf.s. comment. Hb. vi. ^ Sec vol.iii. 
p. 70, & fcq. p. 1 24, Sc ? Sec a full account of them, vol. 

X. p. 478, ct feq. 


the fourth century at fooneft, we 
ihall endeavour to account for in 
the fequel. But, by what we 
have faid of Jiim, and his wor- 
fhip, and of the oaks and groves 
confecrated to him, &c. the 
reader cannot but have obferved 
a great deal of conformity be- 
tween the Gaultjh and the patri- 
archal and religion, tho\ 

if this had been all, wefhould, 
^har«\\Kf.ihave inferted this re- 
mark s nb^ber could Cdfm have 
had fo miMi reafon to oppofe 
the aTitiquity\nd wifdom of the 
druidiih and its con- 

formity to that of the antient 

f 97 Cr.gtn. contra 


Jews, againll the novelty of the 
gofpel (9). Wc (hall therefore 
beg leave, in fpeaking of the 
other branches of the GauUjh 
religion and ceremonies, to ob- 
ferve to him the fame conform- 
ity running through very many 
ocher particulars, as they have 
been colleded in one view by a 
very diligent author often quot- 
ed under this head ( 1 ) ; and from 
which we may be able to fatisfy 
oiirfclves, that they could never 
be owing to mere chance, but 
that both plainly appear to have 
(lowed from the fame fourcc. 

Relig. CM Gault lii,U p. 53, ^ ftf* 

their 
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their female druids, prophetefl^^ and arufpices. The Jnvt 
had Aiiriam^ yfaron'siCi&er^ Deborah^ Huldah^ and other pro* 
pheteiles to l^y nothing of other women, who kept familiar 
fpirits. Some of thofe females were in high repute among the 
Gauls^ and bore a great fw^ in the government. And Dtbo* 
rah was a famed judge in jfraeL 

6. The GauU vowed to Mars fome parts of the fpoil they 
took in war, and it was death for any one to infringe upon it. 
The fame was among the Ifraelites with refpcA to thofe cities 
and kingdoms, which were fubjeiSl to anathema, as in the cafe 
of Jeriwo, The reft they divided among themfclvcs, accordr 
ing to certain laws and cuftoms fettled amongft them. Mofes^ 
JoJhua^ and David^ made alfo laws on the fame head, what 
portion fhould be offered to God, what given to the priefts, 
and how the reft fhould be divided between the combatants 
and thofe who guarded the camp and baggage. 

J . The Gauls worfhiped a brafen bull. And the Ifraelites 
^ len calves. 

8. In public calamities they offered an human vi6lim, on 
whom they threw all the curfes that threatened them. 'Fhe 
fews did the fame by their feape-goat c. 

9. The Gauls had power of life and death over their fcr- 
vants. The fame had the patriarchs and Jews^ and the former 
even over their families, as on^ may conclude from the in-» 
fiance of Judah and his daughter-in-law Tamar 

10. The V began their days from the evening, as the patri- 
archs and Jews did ; and, like them, diftinguiihcd the year 
only into three feafons, to wit^ fpring, funnner or harveft, and 
winter. The autumn was fo unknown to both, that they had 
no name for it. The fame is affirmed likewife of the Egyptians 
by Diodorus Siculus. 

II. They gave fignificant names to their children, to 
places, t^c. as thefe did. 

12. 1 'he Gauls believed the immortality of the foul; fo 
that no people under heaven could (hew a gre.iter contempt of 
aleath. The patriarchs and Jeius^ if we except the upftart feet 
of the Sadducees^ were famed for looking on this life only as a 
mere paflage into a better. 

13. When their life or liberty was in danger, they endea- 
voured to redeem it by one or^more of their own fervants 
Wc have an inftance of this in Jephthahy one of 
judges, and his ra(h vow ^ , though it was more coi^'ffon amoii^ 
(he Phoenicians^ and other antient nations. - 

^ Sec vol. iii. p. 235, et feq. ' Ibid.^T^IpV^cq. ct not. (V), 
etCiES. comment, lib. vi. ^ Gencf. xxxviii. 24.' , < 

ment. ubi fupra. ^ Judg. xi. 30, et feq. See alfo what bath been 
laid of it, vol. iv. p. 1 2, et feq. So not. ;0]. 
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14. The Jews had the waters of jcaloufy to aflure them 
of the fidelity or infidelity of their wives The Gauls had 
fome kinds of ordeals or tryals to the fame fenfe ; and Julian 
the emperor tells us, that the waters of the Rhine had fome. 
fccret virtue to punilh thofe wives» who had gone aftray (L). 

15. I'liE druids made it a conftant maxim not to commit 
any thing of their laws, philofophy, or hiftory, to writing ; but 
to couch them in fet poems and canticles, to be learned by 
heart, and fung at proper places and feafbns. Thcfe fongs 
were, it feems, fo multiplied in Cecfar^% time, that it took up 
fome druids (for tliey were all obliged to it) near twenty years 
in learning them We do not find but that this was the an- 
tient cuftoin of the patriarchs, and other nations in Canaan 
■before Mofes^ who quotes fome of thofe canticles, and com- 
pofed fome of them himfclf, as did other prophets after him, 
in memory of fome fignal vi< 9 :ories, deliverances, and the likc- 

16. Some Gaultjh nations carried tlieir gods along with 
them to the war, as did the Ifraeliia their ark, and their apo- 
ftates the tabernacles of AMoch^ Chiun^ and Remphan, 

17. The Gauls perfonified and deified their rivers, lakes, 
woods, if L. and might not this be a corruption of that laudable 
elegance of the facred poets, who called upon thofe, and all 
other creatures, to praile God ? 

18. In all probability, thdr offering human victims, com- 
mon likewife to other nations, and even to the apoftate IfracU 
iteSj in imitation of them, feems to have had its rife from the 
example of Abrakam^s rcadinefs to facrifice his fon Ifaacy con- 
cerning which we fhall refer our readers to what we Have faid 
in a former volume We fhall now give our readers a fhort 
account of tliis inhuman rite, as it was pratSfifed among the 

s See before, vol. ni. p, i37,ctfeq. ’’ Comment, ubifup. 
* See vol. iii. p- 335» ct fcq. 

(L) This is not a proper place delity, he obliged her to throw, 
to fpeak of thofe ordeals and with her own hands, the chiL* 
other trials,that palled, in all pro- dren that were born of her body 
bability, from Gaul into Great into that rapid river. If they 
Britain^ and which might, in all funk, the woman was deemed 
likelihood, have their rife from guilty, and put to death. If 
the Jem:ijb waters of jcaloufy. ' they fwani, and moved towards 
^.u't mdt^^ich the apollate Ju* the place where Ihc flood trem^ 
lian mentiVns concerning the bling at a convenient dillance, 
Khine^ can iwcely be^o'ung to and ready to receive them, (he 
any thing clfe^^“'*"' was cleared, and reftored to her 

Me tells us (2), that, when a hufband's favour. 

Gaul fufpcfled his wife of infi- 

(:} Orat, xvi. 
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Gauk^ and leave our readers the pleafurc of difeovering, in the 
fequel of this hiftory, many more inftaiices of that conformity 
we have been fpeaking of, which we are forced to omit, to 
avoid being tedious. 

As to this bloody cuftom of facriiicing luiman viftims, Human 
which began fo early with the Gauls^ and which, if wc may 
believe Procopius did not end till fome centuries after their pff'er- 
cmbracing Chriftianity, we can only fpcak of it as it was tianf- 
afled out of their groves, or places of worfliip ; for, as to what 
was done within tliem, no ftranger being made acquainted 
with, much Icfs admitted to fee it, we muft be wholly in the 
dark about it, as their druids committed nothing of it to writ- 
ing. Concerning thofe unhappy ones, that were offered 
abroad, Co: far and Plutarch give us the following account : 

“ When a man's life is in danger, either through fickneis ox 
other accident, they immediately facrifice, or at Icaft make 
“ a vow fo to do, fume human vidims ; for, hiTides that they 
“ think them the moil pcrtccl, and plcafingto thcgcnls, they 
‘‘ believe, that one man’s life cannot be redeemed, but by that 
“ of another, without which no fatisfadlion could be made to 
them for tlieir goodiicfs to men. And thefe are the cen*- 
** monies eftablifhed amongft them upon all fuch occalions 1 ; //r- 

They erc£l an huge hollow pile of oiier, which they fill 
with thefe unhappy wretches,. wlio are quickly fuftbeated 
by the fmoak, and reduced toaflics foon after. 'I'hey ima- 
‘‘ gine, however, that criminals of any kind arc much more 
acceptable viftims ; but, where they are not to be had, the 
“ innocent muft go in their ft(;ad. Jji their funerals, which y// fum^ 
** are very magnificent, they throw into the burning pile every mis. 

‘‘ thing that the dcccafed delighted iii, even to living crea- 
tures ; and it is not long fincc they threw likewife into it 
“ all his favourite fervants and flavcs. Some of his near rcla- 
‘‘ tions ( continues Cafar ) likewife flung themfclvcs into 
“ the flames, in hopes of living happy with him in the next 
world.” This cuftom was c*xa£Hy like that of burying the 
JewiJh kings, except the burning of living and human crea- 
tures, as the reader may fee in a former volume, where we 
have given an account of that ceremony 

We lately hinted at their imitating, in fomc mcafurc, the In thru 
yewifi feape-goat, by devotiug fonic vicarious vidlims to auguries, 
death, and praying, that all the curfes due to them other 

upon it. The Maffilians^ among the reft, are reportfAT Lo liavc, 
in times of peflilence, made choice cf^. fomc indij^^nt perfon, 
that offered himfelf voluntarily, whom th^^tQ^carc to fat- 

^ Goth. lib. ii. c. 25, * Comment, lib. vi. PLu rVUcl^cr- 

flit. *" Vol.iii. p. 1 71, et feq, ctnot. 

Un 
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ten with the daintieft fare duiing a whole year ; after whkhf 
they dreifed him with garlands, and other rich ornaments, and 
led him through the ftreets, loaded with the bittereft impreca- 
tions, to his death n. We have formerly had occafion to ac- 
count for this cuftom, which was likewife common to other 
nations, as well as the Gauh^ and had its rife from the fame 
Offend in fourceo. However, if the Girir/r, in fuch calamitous times, 
all eala- could procure any of the handfomer and nobler fort to offer 
piitoui thcmfelves to fuch a voluntary death, they not only preferred 
4imes, them,' but encouraged them by large rewards and encomiums. 
lI(nA) cho- I'hefe were led, like the poorer fort, out of the city, and ftoned, 
fen^andput and the former thrown down from fome high precipice. The 
to ueatt), common notion among them was, that I’uch a fpontaneous 
death for the good of the commonwe:dth intitlcd them to 
a rank among the gods. In other cafes, they either tied 
or nailed them to fome tree or poft, and fhot them to death 
with arrows ; others they burnt, with a number of bcafts, on 
a pile of hay p. It was alfo cultomary among tlicm to referve 
their criminals to the fifth year, and to burn them in facrificc 
with the firfl fruits of their ground s, 'Fhe fame author adds, 
tliai they threw into the fire an incredible quantity of gold, and 
other rich things, which it was death for any one to meddle 
/¥*• .£ V w’ith afterwards ^ As for their brute vidlims, they were left, 

ViV;'. in fonic mcafure, to the choice of the offerer, or perhaps ra- 

ther of the druids, who were the butchers of them, and always 
officiated in white garments % both in this, and all other parts 
of their worlliip : only the horfes, which they took in battle, 
or at leaft part of them, they burnt, with the bodies of the 
'blaurnnl ilain All tficfe f.icrificcs were occafional, and unlimited, 
jacrifcts cxccpt thofe wliicli Liican calls national, and which were con- 
//OTi; pFv- ftuntly performed at noon, and at midnight, as we have hinted 
above. As tlic Gauls were addifled to all kind of fuperfti- 
tion (M), they ufed to be exceeding watchful of the Tinging 

and 

^ Pri ROK. fatir. ad fin. VideetSERV. comm, in AEn. iii. vpr. 
58. “ See the iioie (V), in vol. iii. p. 49, ct fcq. P Strab. 

lib iv. ^ Diodor. Sicui.. lib. vi. c. 9. ' Ibid. lib. v. 

- Comment, ubi fupra. Vide ct Keyzler antiq. feptentr. p, 305, 
et 459. Pellovtier. hill, des Celtes, Relig. des Gaul, et al. 
‘ I’acit. German. 

(M) AVrording to the Greek own writings, we (hall fcarce 
and Romun^^xMiixs^ thi Gauls perceive any difference between 
exceeded alV^j^l?ft"1naiions in them, but what is on the oppo- 
mielty aiid' fiipeirtition ; and fitc fide. It muft be owned^ 
yet, if we comp.ire them toge- however, that fome of the Gal^ 
rher, even according to their lie nations were very famed for 

their 
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and flight of birds, and other fuch kind of ominous trafli. They Super/ii- 
never undertook any thing of confcqucnce, without the advice olh 
of their arufpices, who were, for that reafon, in high 
among them. Thefe carefully examined the entrails, blood, 
fefr. of their viftims and, when they offered any human one, 
as they confVantly did before they held a council, whether of 
the nation or diftridl, they (tabbed him behind with a cutlafs, 
a little above the diaphragnui^ watched the manner of his fall- 
ing, whether on his right or left fide, or on his face, h<m the 
blood flowed at the wound, and from thence gave their judg- 
ment, which was exactly follow'cd, let the cafe be what it 
would, or the appearances be ever fo much againtt it ; info - 
much that they have come to the head of an army, and flopped 
the fight, which was jutt going to begin, their kings and gene- 
rals not daring to contravene them upon any account 
VVe have already hinted, that their religious groves 
foine large ftoncs, which were iUppofed to be the akarr. cm ^ 

which they oftbred up their vidlims. Senne of them aic Hill 
extant in fevcral parts of France^ G€rrhat.)\ Rnglantl^ U'aksy 
Jrelandj and the ifle of Anglejey^ and are of luch a nionllrous * 


“ Strab. lib. iv. Just. lib. xxiv. c. 4. Diod. Sic. lib. vi. c. 9. 
Comment, lib. vi. 


their fuperflition, lince Alexan- 
der Severus is upbraided with 
having even outdone fomc of 
them, to wit, the Vaf cones or 
Cafeons^ in it (3). 

Our defign is not to extenuate 
thofe inhuman and abominable 
practices of the Gauh^ but to 
obferve how little reafbn other 
authors, efpecially the Remans^ 
had to blacken them above all 
other nations, when they them- 
faives outdid almoft all that ever 
went before or fince. Wc have 
given a fufficient number of in- 
llances of it in their hillory un- 
der feveral of their emperors, 
efpecially Severus above-men- 
tioned, Nero^ and Julian \ and 
we lhall clofe this note with an- 
other, which happened jull upon 
the breaking out of the war be- 

(5J Lamfrid. injJ/exand. Server, 
iib^ xziit r. 57* PHn, lib, xxvili. r. 2. 


tween the Gauls under Virida* 
marus and them, when, as Plu- 
tarch tclLs us 4), they thought 
themfcivcs obliged to obey cer- 
• tain orac les, which they fbuml 
in the Si/^lline books, and ti> 
bury alive in the beef-market 
two and two Gnrh^ a 

man and a woman of each na- 
tion, to whom, lays he, they Hill 
offer fomc private facrificesin the 
month of Nur^rmbtr^ which the 
people are not allowed to be pre- 
fent at ; which very facrifices, 
we arc ti)ld by two of their own 
authorj (j), were lince repeated 
at the fame p!;icc on feveral oc- 
\afions, efpec'.illy at 
opening of ll»;* P.'ftjic wtfr, which 
immediately luccwccj^d tiiat of 
the G</A/j^abj^>^^yntioncd. 

X 

(4) In vit, Mii'c., (S) Tit*Liv, 

flze, 
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fize, that the bringing and rearing of them was thought, by the 
Aiperftitious inhabitants, to have been the work of thole de- 
mons, that were fuppofed to attend on that kind of worfliip, 
cfpccially confidering that, as it is pretended, there were no 
quarries of fuch ftoncs within any reafonable diflancc from the 
place where thefc altars flood (N). 

I'llE antiquaries of each nation have been very curious and 
diligent in their accounts of thofe altars, and other piles of huge 
Hones, which arc to be met with in almofl: every kingdom and 
province of Europe^ together with fuch other monuments, as 
dtferibe thofe facrifices that were offered upon them, and the 
apparatus and inftriincnts that were ufed in them ; but they 
generally deal fo much in conjectures, and agi'C(; fo little with 
each other, that it is no wonder that kind of ftudy has been fo 
difrclifl^.cd by the f.ir greater part of the learned ; fo that it 
would be loft time for us to enter further on this fubjefl: ; and 
all that we think worth adding to it is, that the Gauls arc af- 
firmed I'-y llu' gcncr.iiity of authorj to have conftantly aflifted 
at thefe facrifire^ arniccl ran-a-pc, and to have carried fome 
(“mall thing belonging to the ’ ictim away with them in their 
mouths or hsnds *, after it liad been oftL red up, or had been 
kd (o tile altar. 

'1'kmm.ks, wc have already hinted, tlicy Iiad not before 
tlic coming in of the RemauSj nor, in all likelihood, fora long 
time after Cafar^^ cojujueft of them. An author, who lived 

^ C/Ts. ubi fupra, Dion. Sic. Mel. lib. iii. et al. 


(N) Of thefc one that is to be 
fecii in the confines of Alfnce^ 
nicafurcb about thirty-fix feet in 
ciicuinrercnce, twelve feet and 
an half in breadth, and four 
Jeet and a quarter in thicknefs. 
Jt is reared on a pared of other 
floncs, about three feet and an 
half from the ground (6). Some 
of thefe altar-liones were round, 
others oval, fome fquare, others 
c.blong, and fome triangular. 
Some anjiear to have been adorn - 
I'U uirff'a kind of workmanlhip 
cither of bas-relief or inferiptions, 
others to have been plain ; 
but whether d'jgfhally fo, or by 


time and weather, is not certain. 
Others there were, which had a 
kind of hollow or bafon on the 
lurface, fuppofed to have been 
defigned to receive the blood or 
entrails of the vitlims (7). One 
of thefe is recorded to have had a 
hollow kind of nafty paffage un- 
der it, through which they made 
ihofe ilrangerb, whom they de- 
figned for facrifices, to pafs, 
pelting them all the way witb 
filth and dung; from which that 
pali'agc ie, it I'eenib, called to this 
day cunnus darTnoms^ du^jth-Jkut^ 
or dtp'll' s hole (&). 


ro ‘ K.yikr, uh' p, .IT, £? pq. (*) Caf. eamment, ubifaprj, 

SJ.ri-i, tie j u-.b, Ftunc, Jtpui JHUtto, K'yiJen ubi fvpra, 

long 
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long after him, tells us exprcfly, that they had not any other iUUr C«- 
ftatue of Jupiter but a tall oak ^ ; whirh could hardly be fup- 
pofed to be growing in a temple, any more than thofc cololll-an 
piles of hay, and other combuftibles, in which, we arc told by 
other authors y, they iifed to burn Uieir numerous human 
viftiins, can be imagined to have been reared in any fuch clofe 
places, much lefs ftill the treca, on which they fallencd thofc 
whom they pierced with arrows. 'I’hcir groves, fucli as \vc 
have deferibed them, were much fitter for thofe ceremonies ; 
and this appears to have been one main diHerenco betw’cen the 
Gauls and the Greeks and l-iornans Alar^y as we have for- Mars 
nierly fliewn, was only worfhipeJ under the hgurcof a naked f'ipn'irnr- 
fword, that was rcpofited upon an altar in one of thofc gro\ es ; 
but as they liad then a ciiftoin to vow to liim what fpoil they 
took 'fioin their enemies, Caj'ar tcl!‘- ns, they generally ilcpo- 
fited it in any place where they chanced to be. 'I'licre they 
ihtrificed all the cattle they found, and laid up the reft of the 
plunder in vafl lieaps in the open country \ wliich were, never- 
thelefs, held fo facred by tlic people, that none dared to touch 
any part of it, though there were amongft them great quan- 
tities of gold and filver, and other rich ftuft' ; for he tells us, 
that thofe cojifeCratcd heaps wxtc to be found in moit cities in 
Gaul This feenis likewife anotlicr material |)f)int, in wducli 
they differed from other nations, who chofe to fhiit up tJiofe 
treafurcs in their temples, as in places of grcatcH: fafety ; 
whereas the Gauls left them expofed under the canopy of 
heaven, and in the open fieMs, or, atmoff, in IbuiC lakes and 
groves, wdiicli were on that very account etteemed facred (()). 

• • Kven 

* A^axim.Tvr. ferm. xxxviii. r C/'i:s. comment. Diou. 

SmAB. ubi fupra. See Vo: s. in Maimon. -AboJa /ara, c. i. 

n. 2. Re I NFS. apud rdig. des Gaul. p. 1 19, ct fcq. (J/t.’i. 

comment, ubi fupra. Diod. Sic. lib. v. c. 2, 

(O) It muH be owned, how- e/V//r, though he aflirins, that the 
ever, that fome of thefe authors ittrmnns liad no tcniples, tells 
^ve to thcTc places the name of that their goddef^ Hef^za uied 
temples or oratories ; and fometimes 10 come out of her 

is affirmed to have rifled them to grove <;r Crftum n-mus, to air 
lupport his army (9); burthen herfclf; and, when Ihe was weary 
they fpoke like Greeks and Ro- ^of rambling, wa^ carried back, 

77/zi///, among whom it was cu- and placed 111 her own./»yj7.pJle,^ 
ffoinaiy to d( pofit fuch facred which, the fame author tells us 
treafurcs in tlicir moff famous afterw'aids, was no more than a 
temples, and even to c-all fuch lake withiaiihp wood where that 
confcciated places by the names goddefs refidcinf^J ^ 
of j'l :: mid tcyhflum. Thus /’»<- The fame may be taid uf tlTat 

'5' .^K.Vcr-:. ./ QjFiGT -i D* German, 

7 


famed 
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Britons Even among the Britons^ who certainly had Tome fuch 
the ftand* temples, if any other Gauls had, becaufe they were the fland- 
ardof the ard of the Gaulijh religion, from whom all the others received 
Gaulifli it (for we arc told that thcfc ufcd to crofs over in great 

reliiion. numbers into Britain^ or, as fome think, into the idand of 

jingle fey and to fpcnd there fome years in the ftudy of their 

religion and myftcrics, as it was indeed the feat and nurfery of 
it, and the rcfulcnce of the grand druid, or chit f pontif, and 
confcquenily of all the learned doctors of the Gaulijh religion) ; 
when Tacitus fpcaks of the defeent of the Romans into this 
iflandci, he tells us, that their firft c.ire was todeftroy thofe 
groves and woods, which the druids bad polluted with the 

^ Comment, ubi fupra. ® Sec Mona antiqua, fe£l. 8, et feq. 
P* 53, ct fcq. p. 78, ct fcq. ^ Annul, lib. xiv. c. 3. 

famed one of ^houleufey upon or meant, at mod, hut fome 
wliofe account the aui um 7holo- more i'acreJ and private part of 
Janum became famous, even to a the lake, to which he gives the 
proverb, on account of the vad name of temple, only on account 
quantity that was repoiited in it. of the deity to whom that metal 
'this place Strabo^ i'peaking of was confccratcd. 
it, calls a temple: There was, What confirms it ftill more is, 
fays he, a very famous temple at that Strab'}^ fpeaking of the fa- 
^I'houloufe^ the veneration and crilege committed by CV/Ze (3], 
credit of which made it grow mentions only the lake out of 
immcnfcly rich, bccaufc none which this famous Thouloufan 
dared to touch any part of what gold was taken (4) ; and Jufin^ 
was confccratcd in it (2) ; and Ipeaking of the 7 edlo/agi^ whom 
yet the fame author, when he he fuppofes to have brought it 
accounts for the vail quantities from the temple of Delfbos^ fays, 
of gold that were found there, that, being returned to 7heu^ 
from fome rich mines which he huft\ and afHided with a grie- 
fuppofes to have been in the vous plague, they were ordered 
neighbourhood, and which, join- by their augurs to fling their ill« 
cd to the plain frugal way in gotten pelf into that lake, 
which the inhabitants lived, made We (hall have occafion to fpeak 
it increafe upon them to fuch a more particularly of this ^Tbou* 
ftupendous height, he adds, that loufan treafure, and its being cx- 
•they had other treafures in many pofed to falc, in the fequel ; and 
fuch-like places, which, fays he, we only mention it here to fhew 
were depofited and confccratcd upon what account Strabo called 
in whole ingots, in lakes, as in it a temple, though no more than 
facred ajyla. So that a facred lake, with a (tukU or 
this Thouloufan temple, and thofe niche, with fome emblem of a 
other lakes he fpcaks of, were, deity in the richeft, and confe* 
in all probability ,.the fame thing, quently, mod facred part of it. 

^ %} ‘See hfire, wl, xii. p. 494* ^3; ViJe rrHg* da Gaui. Itb, j. eap» rj. 

(^JCieigr. Itt. if. 

blood 
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blood of fo many human victims ; and would they not, upon 
the fame account^ havet done fo by their temples, if any fuch 
had been in this country ? And lince all the other Gauls ap- 
pear to have regulated their whole religion, and its rites, from 
thefe, it cannot be fuppofed, that they could, at leaft in Taci^ 
tus*s time, have had temples any-where clfe, whatever they 
did afterwards, more by force than out of choice, as wcihall 
fee by-and-by (P). 

Before we difmifs this point, it might not be thought un« 
feafonablc to make fome further inquiry into thole vaft piles of 
flones above-mentioned, which remain to this day both in 
England and in other parts of Europe ; concerning which fo 
many different conjectures have been offered by learned anti- 
quaries, and others, whilft fume have maintained them to 
have been reared by the Romans^ others by the aiiticnt Gauls 
and Britons \ one iort taking them for monuments crcCtcd in 
memory of fome fimous battle or victory, others for burying- 
placcs, and a third fort, though with Icfs rcafon, as wc think, 
for temples, or places of worfhip. But fince that famous one 
of Stonehenge^ which has been feen by all the curious, and of 
which wc have fo many deferiptions in many of our Englijh 
authors, may be juftly affirmed to exceed all the reft, as well 


(P) Some ftatues they might 
have, and in all probability had, 
before Ca:far*% time ; but it 
would be difficult to prove, that 
they bore any refcmblance to 
thofe of the Greeks and Romans ^ 
either as to their figure or defign, 
or that they were fet up by the 
priefts, and not rather by the 
people, who are often hurried 
away by imitation, though con- 
trary to the confent of their 
guides, who appear to have been 
mo^ ilriCt obfervers of the old 
patnarchal way of worfhiping 
the Deity, without temples or 
images : we may add, that their 
grMt veneration and tenaciouf- 
aefs for their antiant rites and 
cuftoms, joined to the contempt 
they had for thofe of ocher na- 
tions, muft have proved an ef- 
feAual and lading pr^ervative 


againft their introducing them. 
Ac teall it is very probable, tliat 
thefe flatues or images we are 
fpeaking of, if there were really 
any fuch among them, might be 
np other than monuments of fome 
eminent perfons and tranfadlions, 
fuch as that which Lahan and 
yacob reared in memory of their 
mutual reconciliation, or that 
which the latter fet up in the 
place where he buried his favou- 
rite Rachel (5) ; or perhaps to 
point out thofe facred treafures 
which were confecrated in the 
manner and places already men< 
tinned, and to deter people from 
profaning or feizing upon them ; 
alh which might be eafily rnida* 
ken for ftatues and idols by thofe * 
Greek and Roman authors who 
beheld or heardiof tjlfcm. 


(5 Set OtKef. nXM. 45, JCXXT, 19, so. 


in 
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in the latgenefs of the ftones as the perfcfii9n of ife figure } 
and hathj by feveral antiquaries, and oth^ leailfied men, 
been looked upon as an antient druldiih temple^, contrary to 
what we hope we have already fufHciently proved in this 
fe£bon ; we (hall poftponc the farther defcant on that, and other 
fuch ftruftures,' till we come to the Britifl) hiftory, in a fub- 
fcquent chapter, where we fhall give a Ihort account of them, 
and olFer the inoft probable conjefturcs concerning their ufe 
and defign *. 

® De hoc vide Cam D. Britan. Inigo Jonhs Stonehenge. Dr. 
Charlton choir Ghaur. Heylin. cofmogr. Keyzler. antiq. 
feptentr. and more lately, the Rev. Mr. St uke ley’s Stonehenge, 
p. I, 17, 60, ct feq. ‘ See hereafter, c. 27. feft. 3. 


SECT. HI. 

How and when the aniient Gauls introduced the Worjhip 
of inferior Deities among them. 

I T is plain, by what wc have quoted out of Cafar^ Strabo^ 
Luatn^ and others, that though the Romans had had a con* 
fidcrable footing in Gaul before the coming of that conqueror^ 
yet they htul not been able to perfuadc them to imitate them in 
their rearing of temples to any deity. If they had, Cafar would 
not have failed Iiinting fomething of it, it being one of the 
chief maxims of his republic, to fpread their religion, laws, 
and ciiftomSf whcrc-ever they came : fo that, if the Gauls 
had ever been forced, or prevailed upon, to build any fuch 
' temples in their country, it can hardly be fuppofed, that he 
would have omitted mentioning it ; he who took fuch plcafure 
to tell us how many petty kingdoms and commonwealths he 
had brought over to the Roman intcreft, and to a fondnefs for 
When cuftoms* Since then there is not the leaft hint 

tomples^ of it cither in that or any autlior, but the contrary, plainly ap- 
altars^ pcars to have been the pra£l:ice of this nation, we may i^ely 
andfta- conclude they had not begun, even in his days, and under his 
government, to introduce this foreign cultom, tho*, could it 
to be rear- be made appear, that any fuch ftruftures had been reared then, 
f^i«Gaul. yet would it not from thence follow, that it was done by the 
--Gtfw/f, but would appear more probably to have been done by 
•the Romans^ who, as wc obferved at the beginning of the laft 
fedion, n^ade it a part of their religion to adopt the gods, to 
vow temples and ftatucs, and afterwards to rear them in every 
country they conquered \ whereas the Gauls made it a con- 

ftant 
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ftant maxioi df theirs to wage open war againft, to plunder 
and demolilh all fuch ftruClures, from a principle bred amoiigft 
them, in common with the Psrfiesj that it was oiFering an in- 
dignity to the Supreme Being to confine him within any 
place; which made Cicero^ Who was not deeply verfed in the 
Gaultjh religion, fay, that it chiefly confifted in ahoftilc con^ 
trariety to all others (A). 

We cannot a^m witli the fame certainty, that they did Folythdfm 
not imitate the Romans in another part of tl^eir religion, the htnv intros 
worlhip of a plurality of gods and goddefles, before their con- 
queft. We arc told, that they worfhiped Mars under the 
emblem of a naked fword ; and that Mercury was in the 
higheft veneration among them all over Gaul a, doiibtlofs on 
account of the vaft benefits and improvements which their 
trade, commerce, arts and fcicnccs, had received from liim, 
and of which we have fpoken in a former volume Here is 
indeed no mention of temples or altars, but only of ftatues 

• Comment, ubi fup. 1 . vi. Vol. vi, p. 33, (D). p. 52, Sc feq. 

(W) Whether it was hk igno- had, at that time, neither regard 
ranee or contempt of their prin- for the pretended gods of other 
ciples, or done out of a defign nations, nor for the pretended 
to make his client’s caufc appear faAdity of their temples, but ra- 
more juftifiable (1), he expreifes ther a fitigular contempt for the 
himfelf in thefe virulent terms one, and abhorrence of the other; 
againfl: the Gauh ; that they pro- andthis (hews, that they had not 
fefled no other religion than that as yet adopted apy of the Greek 
of waging war againit thofe of orRotnan rites into their religion, 
all other nations, and againfl the whatever they did afterwards, 
very gods themfelves. He ac« One thing may be obfex'ved, 
cufes them of having left their that the general character which 
native foil, and eroded immenfe the authors of both thefe nations 
trails of land, merely to go and gave of the Gauls, is a continued 
attack the Delphic Jpollo, and contradidlion, one while repre- 
plpnder the oracle of the whole fenting them as people of no re- 
world.' This, continues he, is ligion or principles, and at other 
} that holy nation, which had the times as the moll addicted to all 
Iboldnefs to befiege our capitol, kind of fupcrliition of any na- 
I and even the great Jupiter him- tion under heaven : all vdiich 
* fclf in it. tan be only reconciled by al- 

We (hall have occafion, in the lowing, that they actually had a 
^ fequel of this hifiory, to explode religion of their own, of which 
the.greateft part of this charge, they werefo tenacious, that they 
for which tnat orator fo foully defpifed all others for the fake 
jnvmghs againft them. All that of it. 
we mil obferve here is, that they 

(i) Qraupre M* Ten^eiu 
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reared to them } and probably that worlhip might, at firft, 
no more than a civil one, though it grew up, in ti^me, into 
7heirgods downright idolatry and polj^theifm. Thefe two deities, as 
^Celtic well as Uranus ^ Saturn^ Jupiter^ Apollo^ 'Juno^ Venus^ Diana% 
extra£l, Jcc. being all of Celtic extraction, as has been formerly (hewn, 
it was much more natural for the Gauls to deify them, as hav- 
ing formerly reigned over that nation, than for the Romant 
and Greeks to adopt or challenge them from others as their 
own, and, in procefs of time, to ftrive to outvie them in tbo(e 
divine honours wliich the reft of the world paid to them. This 
will, in fomc mcafure, lead us to the motives of that great 
change, which they fuffered to be made in their antient reli- 
gion, for thofe temples which they ereCled, and for thofe fa- 
crificcs wliich they ofFered to all thofe deified monarchs, till at 
length they funk down into the fame abfurd notions concern- 
ing them witli the reft of the idolatrous world, and the notion 
Tie Su- of EJiis^ or Supreme Deity, was fwallowed up in that of a 
preme Dei* Jupiter^ as it had been every- where elfc : yet this might 
ty Mite* reach no farther than the vulgar, whilft the druids and wKe 
ratedm nien among the Gauls ^ as well as the philofopliers among the 
Greeks and RomanSy (fill preferved the notion of one Supreme 
Being, and either pitied, or perhaps laughed and winked at, 
the reft of the pretended deities, heathen theology, and fooIUh 
fuperftition. * 

7bi druids BuT neither is this account altogether fatlsfaftory, conlidcr- 
f arced to ing the averfion and contempt which the Gauls had for all 
fuhmt. other religions ; and this extraordinary change will perhaps be 
better accounted for, if wc* can (hew, with any probability. 
Their Ro- that they were rather forced to it by thofe under whofe tyranny 
man (y- they came afterwards to groan, than out of any vain imitation 
rants. of their neighbours, or affcClation of rcfpeCl for their dcccafed 
princes and heroes. It is not to be doubted, but to fuch a brave 
and warlike nation as the Gauls j among whom one conftant 
maxim was univcrfally followed, as we fliall fee in the fequel, 
to prefer the worft of deaths to the lofs of liberty, the Ropan 
Strenuous yoke mull appear intolerable ; and that tliey could not be ex- 
eppofition pcClcd to fubmit to it longer than they were compelled by the 
ngainfi it. fuperior* power of their tyrants : and as thefe made it their con- 
ftant praClice to introduce, either by fair or foul means, their 
religion, laws, and cuftonis, where- ever they conquered, the 
druids, tenacious as they were of their own, could not but be 
extremely averfe to all fuch changes, and ufe all their power 
and authority, which was dill very great, and almoft uncon- 
troulable (B}, either to oppofe them, or to prevail on the 

people 

(B) It plainly appears^ that this related to religion, was not of 
power of theirs, except wh^p very antknt date ; aiid that diey 
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people to ihake off the yoke. This their hiftory will Ihew 
they did upon all favourable opportunities that offered ; fo 
that there was a kind ot necef&ty for the Romans to find out 
feme plaufible pretence to ftrip them of their great fway, and 
force them to a blind and thorough fubmiflion. Accordingly 
we find, that fevcral emperors took an effeflual method to 
fupprefs the druidlfli power, by iffuing out fome feverc edi£ls 
againft their bloody cuftom of offering human facrifices. jIu* 
gujius was the firft wlio iffued out a decree againft them, and 
at the lame time introduced a cenfus among the Gauls ; upon 
which the whole nation was juft ready for a revolt. But by 
the addrefs and authority of Drufus^ who was left there by . 
him, they were not only preventeef from rifing, but prevailed ^ 
upon to aflift at the dedication of 'Julius Cafar^s temple, and 
to build an altar to Augujlus However, it is plain, that 
the edidt of the Litter was not executed there ; and the druids^ 
by tins time in Icfs authority with the people, might buy it off> 

« Sec vol. xiii. p. 527, ct fcq. 

raifed themfelves to it in procefs Very fame privileges ; and w6 
of time, by the help of the find fomething like this pradifed 
people's fuperflition. Antiently by the Eliansy who, having in 
the women feem to have had a vain fued for fatisfadlion from 
greater fway in all civil matters, Demophoon tyrant of Pifa^ agreed 
and even about making peace with the Pifans^ after his death, 
imd war. This privilege they to fubmit their difference to a 
had even before their firll: expe- court of fixtecn women, to be 
dition into ; and it appears *chofcn out of*Gxtccn cities of 
that they held it flill, when Han* the Elians, Our author adds (4?, 
^hal paffed through Gaul to crofs that their decifion fo plcafed both 
the^^j; for, in the treaty they parties, that they appointed a 
made with him. it was agreed, perpetual college of fixteen ma* 
that, if a Gaul offered any in- trons to prefide over the Juno* 
jury toaCar/^A^/W^iff, he ihould nian games, and to aiiign the 
be tried before the court of the prize to whom they thought 
Oaultjh women (2). The reafon worthiell of it. 
of this great fway is varioufly However, .with refped to the 
accounted for : fome think, that Gauli/h women, though we can- 
they were looked upon as in- not alccriain the time when they 
fpired j others think, it was ow- joft this iheir authority, yet it is 
ing- to their having fhewn a fu- plain, by what Cafar lays of that 
yperior degree of wifdom in extcnfive one (5), which the 
i^uenching a civil war, which the druids had in his time, that.they 
men had kindled among them- had found means to ftrip thofc 
felves. . The Germansy according heroines of theirs, 
to facitus (3), allowed them the 

ft) Ftut, de mitier. Pofyan, ftrat. lih. ?«. ( 3J Hifi, lit, if, #. 

- pyuJ^M, ElUu ( 5; Ctmm, Ik, vi. 
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^laudiusV hy rearing the above-mentioned altar to him : and this is thc| 
•*eeree reafon why Claudius renewed it againft them. But, whatever 
againftthe the pretence of thofe ediSs might oe, it is fcarce credible, that 
druids. religion had any hand in them ; and they might as well have 
fallen foul upon all other nations under their empire, nay, 
and upon theit; own, fince none was exempt from this barba- 
rous cuftom, much lefs the Romans^ as the reader may infer 
from what we have obferved in fcveral parts of their hiftory, 
and clfcwhcrc ** (C). 

How and From all this it appears very probable, that thefe edi£ls 
when in- againft the druids, and their bloody rites, were not fo much 
traduced, ifluej out to abolifli their feft and religion, as to intimidate 
txor- them, and fupprefs their exorbitant power, which, fomewhat 
SUant before this time, was grown to fuch an height, that they over- 

P^erof ruki 

in all courts and council?, raifed whom they liked to 
sffe druids highefl dignities, and even to the crown, and often afpired 
to and obtained it for iomc of their own order. They dire£ted 
in the making f)f peace and war, and, even after they wero 
conquered hy the Romans^ could ftir up the people to a gene- 
ral revolt ; and fo jcalcnis were they grown of their ufurped au- 
thority, that tlicy puniihrd, as wc have hinted a little higher, 
all that difoheyed or difputed their commands with excom- 
munication, and even with death. Nothing could therefore 
be more fuitablc to the Roman policy, than to ufe all poilible 
means to fupprefs and crufli fo dangerous a fet of men 5 and 
fince religion was the common pretext to all their exorbitant 
fway, lb that there was no poffibility of pulling down the one 
without abolifning the otlicr^ it was natural for their con- 
querors to ufe all their power and addrefs to bring about fuch 
a thorough change, and introduce their religion amongft 


«> See vol. XV. p. 146, (I). i 5 i, 182, (B). 306. 354, (K). yol. 
xvii. p. 262. 292, 293. 


(C) However that be, it doth 
not appear, that even thefe took 
any meje eilc£t againft them 
than that of Augufiusy fincc wc 
find them ftill not only in high 
vogue fome centuries after, but 
even authorized by the emperors 
^e^uerus^ AunUan, and Diode- 
fian, I’hcy fubfiftcd ftill, even 
down to the times of ^olinus Po- 
lyhtfior^ and of Eufebrus of Coe- 
/area (6), and much longer ftill 


in their chief abode in the pro- 
vince of Cbartrain, where whole 
towns continued in their antieitC 
pagaiiifm, even down to the 
fifth century (7). Neither did 
thofe cdidls fupprefs the praftice 
of human vidims amongft die 
Romans themfelves, among whom 
they continued to the time* of 
Conjfantine the Great, and even 
down to that of Qratian, who 
gave the finilhing blow to it (8). 


Pe^yitijJ, c, 21 . Prap. evang, lih, iv. r, 1 7 . 
lih, i. 3 z« (S) uoU 181 , 182 , (B]« 
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them ; and there might not perhaps be a more favourable op* inclinet / 
portunity dian that which this period offered them, wlien the 
Gaulijh nation, groaning under a double, and, we may add, *oachmgi 
a. divided tyranny, that of their conquerors, and that of their ^frdigian^ 
druids, would, in all likelihood, think it no finall eafe to be 
rid at lead: of one of their yokes, and that perhaps which, et 
that time, feemed the moll intolerable of the two ; for it muft 
be remembred, that the Romans feldom made ufc of force, 
when they could gain their ends by cajoling and flattery, by 
fair promifes, or even bribes and rewards ; whereas the druids, 
if we may believe the Roman authors, bore all down with an 
arbitrary and uncontroiilcd Ivvay, till, being overpowered by 
their enemies, and forfaken by their own people, they were 
at length forced to fubmit to, and exchange their religion and 
rites for thofe of their conquerors. 

This at Icaft appears, by fcvcral concurring circumftances, Gaul at 
to have happened about the time of thefe edicts ; for, in length 
far's time, who left the Gauls to the free enjoyment of their 
rites, and even of many of their laws and cuffoms, there was ™’‘ 
not as yet any temple built, or any place of worlhip, hut their 
oaks and groves. In the very next reign, we find the Lugdu^ ^ 
nenfes building a ftatcly temple to that conqueror, and an altar 
to Augujius^ then on the throne, and a profefled enemy to the 
druids and their religion. Under his fuccellbr Tiberius^ their 
chief deity Efus is transformed int6 Jupiter tlie god of heaven Jupiter 
and earth, or rather, as it fhould leem, divides his vrorKx^fuhjHtutcd 
with him for a while (D). Both are worlhipcd at firft in *0 

groves, 

(D) This is inferred from fome Vww JyrienJis, wlio lived about an 
antient bas-reliefs found in the hundred years after 
great church of Paris ^ in which was already transformed into /«- 
both thefe deities are carved one pi ter , and worlhiped under the 
clofe to the other, the infeription type of a large oak (9). The 
of which is indeed to Jupiter ; author of the life of St. Boni» 
but the ceremony of the oaky face^ bilhopof Mentx^ tells us, 
mifleto, with the words Snu/ni that that prelate found no better 
Vlilo^ Ihews, that Efus was look- expedient to bring his people 
ed upon itill as the chief godhead from their old fuperflitioii to 
there reprefented. chriflianity, than by cutting dowfi 

We would not rely too much an oak of a very large fize, call- 
upon thefe dark and enigmatic ed the oak of Je^e^ and the 
' inonuments, which every anti- ibrength of ^00^^ ( 1 ). The fame 
quary wrefls according to his is faid to have been done, with 
own favourite hypotheiis. Sure like fuccefs, by ftill later preacK- 
it is, that, in the time of Maxi’ ers (2). So long did this veiie* 

(^) Maximt Ttf, ferm. zxxTulf (t) Wwfeb, apuJ nltg, 4 a GauL lib* 

ii. r. 5. (a] Bxovii unnaL^ub emn, 1233. upud eand, 
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groves, and under oaks ; and at length the former is ^ite 
fwallowed up in the latter, and temples, altars, and ftatuesg^ 
are ereAed to him afc.’r the Roman m^mner over all the con*^ 

S ucred parts of GauL After a few reigns more, during whieft 
[ley were ftill greatly oppreflTed, and made feveral vain at- 
tempts to regain their libe^, cfpecially under Caligula and 
Claudius who fucceeded Ttberius^ tiie whole country is filled 
with Roman temples, all their deities adopted and worlhiped, 
and fcarce any traces left of their antient religion, but their 
bloody rites of offering human vi£lims to thefe new deities, 
and perhaps alfo in their auguries 5 which occafioned the above- 
mentioned decrees againft them. '1 o thefe we may add the 
great veneration which they ftill retained for their oaks, not- 
withftanding their multiplicity of temples, and which con- 
tinued, according to fomc authors, till the twelfth and thir«< 
tcenth century. One of thefe was dedicated to an hundred 
deities, as appears by the infeription ingraven on a neighbour- 
t ing column, which the reader will find in the note (E). How- 
ever, the fluice thus broken, an inundation of fuperftition and 
idolatry enfued, which nothing could rcfift ; and the Gauls^ 
having once fhaken off the yoke of tlieir druids, became fa 
enamoured with the pageantry of polytheifm, that they deified 
at length lakes, rivers, maiihcs, and even fountains, to alf 
which they aferibeJ feme peculiar deity, and extraordinary 
virtues 5 upon which accoui*it it was looked upon as the highelt 
facrilcge to fifli in them, to draw or drain them, and e(pcei-. 
ally to lay hands on any treafures that were committed to 
fheft care and protedlion (F). To all thefe changes the druids 
«. founds 

^ See vol. xlv. p. 293, et feq. et alibi paflf. 

ration for thofe trees continue, as adds, that, in rooting it up, they 
one may fay, in the heart of chri- found an head full of gold and 
ftianity. V/e may add, that the filvcr, which was laid out by that 
name of Jupiter doth not appear faint in the building of a church 
to have bpen adopted by the fmee dedicated to him, as appears 
Cauls ^ but only that of Jo*ve^ by the i'pi:aph upon liis Comb, 
which \yc have already Ihewii is (4). 

of C\ 7 //r original 3). (F) Of thefe lakes, fountains, 

( E This oak bejng afterwards feme were dedicated to one 
cut down by St. Se^jerus, the ii\- deity, lome to another. Tacitsss 
fcri|t»on ingraven wa? to pre- pretends to give us the reafoa 
ierve the memory of it ; Akho- why the Cmis deified them 5 bc- 
REM DIVU5 Sevei^us EVERTiT caufe, fuv.s Ilf, they were nearer 
CEMTy.\|; DEORUM. purauibor heaven, and coufequently. nearer 

( 3 j Set vol. VI. p. 47, fif, fef (p;, (j) yieup 

Tidi.au det pi 6 %:, i:raKe, torn. ii.p. 10 J, apud eunUp 
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fciund thdmfelves obliged to fubmit, to avoid tbe penalties of Tiefow& 
' tWe edi£b; and lb compliable did they Ihenr themfelves, 
that, from that time,« whether to make their coMrt to the cur* 
Romans^ or to take off the odium which their name laid them denied. 
under, they exchanged it for that of Senaniy which, in their 
language, iignified the fame as elder or venerable with us. 

From hence we may date their downfal, though not their 
total abolition till feme ages after ; for, being once reduced to 
fuch a low ebb of authority, and become fuch fervile creatures 
to their new and potent mailers, it is not to be fuppofed, that 
thefe would ever fuffer them to recover it again ; but, if they 
Hill permitted them to make a gain of religion, it fhould be 
only in the worlhip and rites of thofe new deities, wiitich thc^ 
had now obliged them to adopt (G). 

This 

the ear of thofe deities, to whom fpoken of the famous lake of 
they pray from thence (5]. This ^houloufe dedicated to Afolloy 
U a very jejune one j and it is whofe trcafurcs, cfpecially in 
more reafonable to fuppofe, that gold and filver ingots, and malTy 
they fanfied thofe deities to be utenfils, amounted to immenfe 
inore immediately prefent there, fums, and was continually in- 
However, fuch regard they had creafed by frclh offerings (7). 
for them, that the fame author But as thefe places became liable 
tells us, that the Hirmonduri and t^be plundered by foreign na- 
Catti waged a bloody war againll tions, as well as perhaps by their 
each otlicr for the property of neighbours, they began to rc- 
one of thefe fountains, which was pofit thofe facred treafures in 
a fait ones and that the former their temples, of wluch they had 
at length gained their point a- *foon after a vaft number- 
gainll the Utter, by a vow which (G) Tliis was an effeflual 
they made to facrifice their ene- means to induce them to give 
mies, and all their fpoik to Marj intQ all kinds of Roman and 
and Mercury : which was accord- Greek fuperilitions, or even to, 
inglydone; the Catti were all outdo them in It, fince it would 
jpwacred without mercy, toge- open a new door to their inter-, 
ther with their horfes, cattle, and ell, inllead of the old one, that 
nH their fppil, and flung into th^ had been flopped up. We have 
lake (6). taken notice, in the laft note, of 

However, unlefs it be upon the immenfe treafures which 
fuch bloody devotements, we were flung into, their confecrated 
do not find, that they offered lakes, rivers, and afterwards into 
any vidims to them ; but abuQ' *their temples ; and who can ima- 
dance of gold, filver, rich gine thofe dmids and priefls to 
deaths, and othei^ coflly things, have been fcrupulous as the 
they flung into them, which it fl:upid laity, of converting any 
was facrilege to touch. We have part of it to their own ufes ? But^ 

(0 Aifiat, UK XV. (6) IhiJ, fiikfith (7) OnJ. UK v. e, 15. CfV. dengt» 

drtr. UK iii. AuImQ*!!, UK in. c. «. 
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; This multiplicity of deities^ or rather of lakes, marihes, 
confecrated to them, did not hinder them from building . 
temples^ temples, altars, and ftatues to them, after the Roman manner, 
and not only in great number, but fome of them very ftatdy, 
and in the grand tafte, as we may infer from fome remains of 
them, and other monuments of mat nation ; but yet in theie 
they commonly facrificed to the gods only brute vi£Ums, and 
offered their vows and rich donatives in them ; but, as to hu- 
man facrificcs, they ftill oiFcrcd them, it feems % under their 


^ See relig. des Gaul. lib. i. c. 15. 


this we mull fubmit to onr read- 
ers, who will be better able to 
judge of it, if we fiibjoin here 
fome few more indanccs of their 
fuperftition ; for it were endlcfs 
to mention them all, they were 
grown 10 fuch number and va- 
riety. 

One lake they had in fome 
part of Gaul nearcll the ocean, 
which received its name from 
two white ravens, with wJurifli 
wingSy which conftantly kept 
about it. Incredible wondecs 
were told of it (8). Amongft 
others, it was much reforted to 
in matters of controverfy be- 
tween parties. Er''h of the con- 
tenders brought a kird of cakr, 
and laid it at the end of .he fame 
plank, which was fet aHoaton thv 
lake, to be expofed to thefe la- 
vens, whofe cuftoin, it feems, 
was to devour one of the cakes, 
and to crumble and fcatter the 
other ; and this lall gave the 
caufe to its owner. 

Another we read of at the foot 
of a mountain in the ncighbour- 
jiood of Savoj’^ dedicated to the 
moon, under the name of 

which fignifies fpUndor. It 
was reforted to by all the neigh- 
bouring people once a year, who 
threw into it fome cloachs, li- 
^en, fleeces of wool ; others 


bread, chcefe, wax, and the 
like, according as they could af- 
ford it. Here they kept a fump- 
tuoua fcall, which lafted three 
whole days, a fufHcient quan- 
tity of prcvifions being brought 
in waggons to the place. On 
the fourth day, we are told (9), 
when they were ready to return 
home, there conflancly arofe fuch 
ilorms of wind, thunder, rain, 
and hail, as made them afraid 
for their lives. 

Wc have taken notice how 
they ufed thc\* aters of the "Rhino 
to difeover the fidelity of their 
wives, and the legitimacy of 
their ilfuc. They feem to h?vf' 
had a much greater venerittV;u 
for this river than for any dti.ev 
The oblations and facrificcs of* 
fered to it were of a peculiar 
kind : whole armies called upon 
it for help and viftory, and tlic 
light of it, or of any of its waters, 
infpired the foldiers with cou- 
rage and bravery ( i). Each rivc^, 
fountain, lake, or pool, was. 
looked upon as inhabited by 
fome deity, and had fome pecu- 
liar and extraordinary virtues 
aferibed to it, for the fake of 
which the creduloiu people re-> 
forted to them in Ihoals, and 
with proper offerings, every one 
according to their ability. 

(i) 7^/V. 

oaks^' 


(8) ^trah. lih, ir. 

hi/t. r 
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(iajcs, and in their woves ; but whether they did it for privacy^ 
or fox fear of tlje Romans^ and to avoid the penalty of their 
ediifls^ or ftill retained their antient notion of that Supreme' 

Being, to whom they thought them more peculiarly to belong, 
we will not determine (H). To give our readers a fpecimen 
of thefe new buildings, we are told, that the itatues of thefe 
gods, fuch as Penning Mercury^ Diana^ &c. of wliom we fhall 
fpeak in the fcquel, were placed fometiinos on a pcdcftal, 
which ferved likewife for an altar, fometimes on a column of 
a prodigious height In fomc they were expofed to the open 
air, and in others Iheltercd by an edifice of poliihed ftoncs, in 
form of a cupola or cone. Tht ir temples were no lefs rich and Tl/eir 
magnificent, witnefs that famed one called Fnjft at Clermont fles 
in Auvergne^ the walls of which arc affirmed to have been ^\xty ferihed. 
feet thick, covered, on the outfide, with carved ftones, and, 
on thc,infide, with fmall ones, nicely w^rought and poliihed, 
and, on the top, incruftated wdth marble, and compartments 
of mofaic work. I'hc pavement likewife of marble, and 
the top covered with lead h. A learned French antiquary men- 
tions eight of thefe ftatcly fabrics of an oftagonal form, and OBagonal 
Whofe eight faces were adorned with a number of Gaulijh dei- form^ 
tics, generally eight in number, in thole which he himfelf ob- 
ferved ; which made him fufpeft, that this combination of 
numbers contained fomc druidilh myflerics, which are now 
quite out of our reach » (I). We lhall, for brevity^s lake, 

refer 

8 Greg. Tur. lib. viii. c. 15. Sulp. Sever, dial. lib. Hi. c., 

& feq. Guicii. hill, dcs fcavant. ap. relig. dca Gaul, ubi fiipra. 

lidem ibid. Supplement de Taiitiq. tom. ii. See aJfo reJig,-. 
des Gaul, ^bi fupra, c. i 6, & fcq. 

. (H) Tile former feems the (I) The author of the religion 
moll probable, bccaufe they like- of the Cau/s has however dif* 
wife chofe^to offer thefe vidims proved the conjedlure of that 
in caves, rocks, precipices, and learned antiquary, by (hewing 
other defert and unfrequented (3), that this odagonal form was 
places, which they pitched up- common among the Romans^ as 
on fometimes by mere chance, well as the Gauls ; and that the, 
and as they fell in their way ; at latter had temples of diffident 
other times by their auguries and forms, feme round, feme oblong, 
lots. All which feems to inti- feme decagonal, without any apr 
mate, that they avoided being parent myffical defign. 7 'he 
feen at thefe bloody ceremonies thing is not worth difputing at 
by any other people 12), efpe- this difiance; and it does not 
dally the Romans^ who had fe appear, that the Gauis had any 
firidly forbidden them. fu^ regard for the number eighty 

(2) Vide Bwrehard, deeret. //^. X. r. ’io. Keyzler. antij* feptentr, apudrelig* dtk 
(raul, lib^ i. r. 15. adfn, (3} Ibid, r. j6. 

They 
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. rtSex our read^ to the two authors laft-quoted feru further ac-' 
count of thofe famous edifices,' and content ourfelves with 
ing them a (hort defcription of one of the moft curious of them 
in the next note (K), and figure, bjr which they may frame an 

idea, 

They had indeed a greater one, this lad having neither fink nor 
if we may believe Piiny (4), for pavement, 
the number fix, which was held T'he wing, at one of the fides 
fofacredamongft them, that they of the o6tagon, is equal to it; 
overturned the order of months, that is, eighteen feet in breadth 
years, in honour of it ; but without and within. That which 
on what account they did fo, leads into the lower, is much nar- 
doth not appear. rower than that which leads into 

(K) This oflagonal ftruAure the upper building ; and at the 
(lands at Montmorillon^ in the end of the former is a fiair-cafe, 
province of Poitou^ and confifts tliat leads up to the latter. This 
of two temples, one above place appears to be of the fame 
ground, and tJie other under it, age and llrudure as the odlagon, 
iomewhat like our St. Taitk and and has, on the top, a kind of 
St. the lowed of which fquare tower of about the fame 

is much narrow'er than the up- Ixdght with tlic roof of the inner 
per, and its wall as thick again, temple ; hut whether it had a bell 
The upper received its light in it, as fome think, who ima- 
from eight windows, in form of |;ine it to have been fiiice turned 
portals, under the arch of each of into a church, is not eafy to de- 
the eight faces ; but now walled termine. I'his advanced build** 
up, except that over the gate c r ing feems to have ferved for a 
entrance intq the fabric ; and an- kind of vedry to the priefts and 
other which leads to a kind of druids. Jud over-ag;|;mft this, 
wing or portico, which projeds .acrofs the temple, is the gate 
from the fabric on thcoppofite that leads into it; and the one 
fide. The great overture in the fide of ir, in the fubterranean 
centre of the roof, which re- temple, begins a covert way a- 
femblcs that in the Rotonda of bove fix feet broad, and about 
Rome, gives Hkewife fome light fix hundred in lengtn, which 
to the building, tho*' not much, leads to the neighbouring river, 
becaufe it defeends through an to which, it is fuppofed, the dru- 
hole in the roof, like a cylinder, ids went to wafh themfelves, ancU 
of twenty-four feet in length, their vicliins, whenever they per- 
and about ten in breadth. -I'he formed the priellly function, 
rain that falls through it, ga- Over the gate of the temple 
thers itfelf to the centre of the wcreeighthunian figures, coarfly 
pavement, which is made with a carved, fuppofed to have been 
proper dcclenfion, and empties fo many Gr.uUfi deities. Of thefo 
Ij^fclf through another, and much fix are of the male kind, three 
leffer hole, into the lower temple, in a group or nich, and the twq 
|nd ds fucked up by the earth, others, oue at each end, are fe* 

(4) lih. xvi. (• 44. 

inalcat 
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idea of the Gauliflt tafte' in architeifture. All that we lhall add ; 

htieisi tbat^ by the multitude, of niches that appear in fome 


I 

xnales* The former ar« differ- 
ently drefled. Thofe that face 
you, and ftand farthcft out« have 
a kind of antique mantle ; the 
others have on a kind of tunic. 
One has along gown quite down 
to his feet, and open from top to 
bottom, and all of them are 
girdled up. In one groupe, the 
figure that faces you is fhod, and 
the other two on eaph fide are 
barefooted. In the other groupe, 
that which faces you ib uiilliod, 
and the other two fhod. In the 
one they appear old men, with 
long beards; in the other, all 
young and beardlefs ; fo that in 
the firft there are two old men 
iinihod, and one ihod ; and in 
the other two young men fhod, 
and one unfhod. I'liis odd con- 
trail, doubtlefs, was not without 
fome myfterious meaning. 

Of two wpmcn, wliich 
Hand on at each end, the one had 
a long head of hair plaited hang* 
sng on caA fide before her, and 
is drefTed fomewhat in the mo^ 
dern forniL that is, in a kind of 
ftiff-bodieci gown. She holds her 
hands on her fides, and has a 
kind of mittens which cover a- 
bout one halfway her' arms. 
That, which Hands on the oppo- 
fitc fide, is quite naked, and has 
two ferpents twilled one round 
each leg, and both, twiiJng be- 
tween her thighs, rear their heads 
ip to her breails, as if they were 
fucking at them, whilH fhe holds 
them by her hands, as it were^* 
clofe to the fides of her belly. 
From this combination cf eight 
tgures over the gate of an octa- 
gonal temple, our learned author 


of 

infers, that that number was 
looked upon by the Gau/s as fa- 
cred to the gods, as we hinted a 
little higher. 

The intablature over it was 
not without its ornaments, which 
chiefly confided of a great varie- 
ty of heads oddly variegated; 
the meaning of which, if it was 
done with any, is not eafy to 
guefs. As to Uie figures them- 
felves, this is the conjedture of 
our author, for the proofs of 
which we fliall refer our readers 
to the place quoted below ^ 5) : 
The naked woman, with two 
fcrpcnis, he fuppofes to have re- 
prclentcd the moon, to whom 
therefore he concludes the temple 
to have been dedicated. The 
three old men he takes to have 
been three druids, and the three 
young men to have been their 
difeipics, and the number fix to 
have been dcfigned to fignify the 
facrednefs in which it was held 
by the G.^u/s, it being on the 
fixth day of the moon that they 
performed their grand ceremony 
of gathering the miflcto, as we 
have already hinted. The fer- 
pents, fucking at her breails, may 
fignify properly enough the vir- 
tue which that planet imparted, 
not only to that plant, but to all 
other vegetables, as the fnakes 
are faid to renew their age with 
their (kins. As for the other wor' 
man, he fuppofes her to have 
been dcfigned for becaiife 
fuch a kind of figure had been 
dug up at Chah/tTf with her 
treffes plaited fomewliac like this. 
If fo, we would rather fuppofe 
the three young men, which Hand 



(5) Uem^ liB, i. c. ii* 


next 
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of^jon, they.ieetfi to have had a vaft number of ftatdes in 
them, which are ^ce moftly demoliihed, upon their conver- 
/ar/; fion to Chriftianity ; and fome of them, fmce dug up out of 
their ruins, are fo broken and mangled, that it is hard to 
guefs, whether they were Gaulijh deities, or ftatu^ of any 
other kind. Our two authors differ in their judgment about 
them ; but, fincc the Gauls were grown fo fond of multiplying 
their deities, as to dedicate one oak to an hundred of them, as 
we lately hinted, why may we not believe, with Montfaucon^ 
that they might fhew the fame fondnefs for multiplying their 
idols in thofe temples, in imitation of the Romans ? A great 
many of thefe edifices have been preferved here, as they were 
in other countries, upon the planting of Chriftianity, by being 
converted into churches, though a much greater number were 
then demoliflicd, of which there are ftill fome fragments re- 
maining, and may be feen more fully deferibed in the authors 
above^quoted. 

^egols W E are now come to fpeak of the gods that were afterwards 

worjhiped adopted and worlhiped by the Gauls. Wc have already feen, 
h the how their antient Plfus can\e to be changed into "Jupiter^ at 

Gauls. firft indeed under the fymbol of an oak, and even of a (haper 

lefs flump of a tree j but at length, as they gave wholly into 
thei2^w^7« fupciftition, they cainc to credt altars and ftatues 
to him, and to rcprefeiit him after the Roman manner : thus, 
in fome antient ftatues and has-rcliefs, he is carved with a 
lance in one hand, and a tliundcrbolt in the other, and with 
his arms and bofom bare ; his head is fometinies furrouhded 
Jupiter, with a radial crown ; his name dl Jupiter is never njet in any 
of his inferiptions, but only that of Jou^ or Jovis^ vfhich, be- 
ing of Celtic cxtAfl:, was dcfigncdly retained by them, inftcad 
of the Roman. He is lifcewife furnamed Turan^ which, in the 
fame tongue, fignifies thunder er. Wc would not, nowever, 
pT'ctend to affirm, that this lafl: name is tiic Taramisy or Tara^ 
Tiisy of Lucaiiy or that the Gauls did not give it to any other 
god but the great Jupiter ; but we may be well afliircd, that 
that of Jovis was peculiar to him, and has been preferved 

next to her, to have been defign- druids, being well verfed, foif 
ed for her priefts. But if the thofe times, in aftronomy, as we 
naked one, fuckling two fer- (liall fee in the fequel, and much 
pents, fignifies the new moon, addicted to altrology, it was na- 
may not the ocher, which is dreif- tural for them to think, that asi 
cd in a clofe-bodied gown reach- the increafe of that planet did 
ing up to her neck, have been daily approximate her virtue to 
defigned to exprefs the old one, the earth, fo her decreafe did dir 
and to fignify, that, after Ihe is vert and elongate it from it. But 
pa^ft the full, file ce^fes to com- whither are we runm|;ig with otff 
piunicate her influence ? for the conjectures? ' 
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not only by the antient Gauls and fFelJh^ but is ftill retained 
by the French in iilany of their compound words (L). In that 
part of Gaul nearer the Jtlps^ he was called Peninusj and thofe 
high mountains Penina^ from the Celtic word pen^ which fig- 
niHes an head^ an height^ a fummit (M), He was reprefented as 
a young man naked, on a column reared to him on the top of 
mount Su Bernard the Lefs^ by £• Lucilius^ and is ftilod Opti^ 
tnus Maximus ; whence it is concluded, that he was the fame 
with the Gaulijh Jou^ or Jove^ What feems to confirm this 
be)^nd all queftion is, that the column, on which it ftood, is 
indifferently called the column of Jovcy and of Peninus ; and 
the carbuncle, that was placed on it, the eye of Jovcy and the 
eye of Peninus K But, fince by the eye of Jupiter was meant 
the Sun from all antiquity and the carbuncle was a proper 
emblem of this laft deity, why may wc not as well fuppofe this 
ftatue, naked and youthful as it was, to have been dedicated 
to it, rather than to Jupiter ? However that be, as this lafl: 
fuccceded their great Efusy they paid much tlic fame worfhip 
to him, and, in particular, offered human viftims to him, as 
the Romans did to their Jupiter Latialis ; fomc inftances of 
which wc have given in the laft fcdlion of this chapter, and 
feveral parts of their hiftory. 

Their next deity was Marsy^ whom they efteemed as the Mars,' 
chief protestor of the Gaulijh nation. Their invincible war*- 


* Guichenon. hiftory of Savoy, tom. i. lib. i. c. 4. Vide relig. 

desGaul. lib. ii. c, 29. ^ Vide Macros. Saturn. lib. i. c. 21. 

• • 

(L) Particularly in thofe that Ihields, when they invoked him, 
i 6 &owijoudyorjeudy, 7 har/day^ either before an onfet, or after a 
or day of Jo*ve ; Joumont^ Jqu- viftory, 
barb, the mount of Jonje, a (M) This deity is called jdpe* 
mountain fo called by the Ro^ nina by Cato the elder, who de- 
mans ; and the beard of Jove^ an rives it from Jpis^ the firft king 
hefb fo called, from its refem- of Italy, with whom, according 
blancetoit; and many more of to him^ ended the golden age 
the like nature. As for that of (6). Servius (7) calls her 
7aran, which is ftill kept in na. But the figure and inferip- 
many words which exprefs any tion wluch Guichenon has given 
loud and fearful noife, and from « us of it, fhew it to have been 
which we take the Greek credled to a male deity. The 

and rAfATra to be derived, infeription is, Lvcivs Lvci- 
it is not unlikely, that it may livs deoPeninooptimomaxi-* 
have been alfo given to Af/rrj, on mo donvm dedit. The co- 
account of the thundering noife lumn was of marble, and aboaC 
which the Gault made upon their fourteen feet high. 

(6) jfpudMaersit Saturut lib^ i. c* 3l. (7; C.mmenu in Mneid. x. ' 

like 
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like temper infpired them with fuch a veneration for,, and con* 
fidence in him (N), that, whenever they went to war, they . 
made him heir of all their polTcfllions, and, about the tinie of^ the 
^htir onfet, they vowed to him all the plunder ^ If they came off 
truclya^s with viftory, they frequently facrificed their prifoners, as well 
H him ; gg their cattle, to him, and hung the heads of their flain ene- 
mies about the necks of their horfes, in token of their valour. 
They even inclofed fomc of the moft coniidcrable ones in frames 
of cedar, and, upon proper occafions, {h.ewed them to (Irangers, 
and at no rate could be prevailed upon to part with them ». 
andother Another barbarous cuftoin they are juftly branded with, of 
iarbarous poifoning their arrows with a juice, which they cxtradled from 
iufioms. a tree not unlike our fig tree, but of a quite deadly quality "• 
In times of ficknefs, or imminent danger, they immediately 
facrificed fome human viftims to Mars^ or vowed to do it, as 
foon as they had it in their power ; and performed it accord* 
ingly. It was even common with them, in prefling dangers, 
to vow all their enemies to that deity, and to maflacre them, 
as we have formerly hinted, without mercy or dittinftion. Wc 
have already taken jioticc, that he was formerly worfhiped un- 
der the emblem of a naked fword, and under the name of 
Mars^ or Mavorsy or Mawr-ruife^ which fignics warlike^ or 
poiuerfuL Since then wc find him reprefented in the habit of 
a Roman warrior, with a fpear in one hand, and a fhield in 
the other, and with the furnaine of Camulus (O). Wc are 

told, 

* Ulp. fragm. tit. 21. Comiirent. IJb.vz. Dion. Sic. lib. vi. 
c. 9. Athen. lib. iv. Strab. lib. iv. Dxod. Sic. ubi fu- 

pra. ° Ruodig. lib. xxilL c. iz. 

(N) Julian the apoftate, a- antlently worltiiped, not as a 
mong his many other chimerical god, but as one of the attributes 
notions, attributed all the bra- of the Supreme Deity, which 
very and fuccefs of the Gauls to fquared moll with their warlike 
the influence which the provi- temper, as we have had occafion 
dence of the Creator of all things to hint in a former note (9). 
hadenduedthatdeity with, when (O) This appears from two 
he put them under his protec- inferiptions whicli Gruter has 
tion (8). But it is far more rca- given us, the one on a bas-relief, 
Ibnable to think, that their na- with figures of five gods ; to wit, 
tural bravery, joined to their Arduinne^ Camuirn^ Jove^ Mir* 
hatred of the all- conquering and cury^ and Hircules \ all which 
enflaving Remans, diroAed them have their names ingraven over 
to the ^oice of that deity for their heads. The infeription tm- 
tkeir prote£br, and which they derneatli fhews it to have beea 

(%J CjriU AUxsndr, lib. ir. contr.jul^ (^) Effort, p, 543, 
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told, that the Accitani of Spmttj or the inhabitants of Cadiz^ 
a GauUJb colonv^ircprcfcnttd him furro'indcd with rays <rf 
light, becaufe, lays our author®, the boiling of the blood, 
and flow of animal fpirits, which are the caufc of a martial 
temper, were produced by the heat of the fun. The variety 
of infcriptions, that have been dug up by the curious, Ihews 
him to have been in the highett efteem (P). 

Apollo was another of their deities, <uid in as great vene* Apollo 
ration, on account of his being the god of phyfic, as Man moorjhiped 
was that of war. 7 he druids, who were as famed quacks as as the god 
priefls, failed not to celebrate him, as the implanter of all the 
virtues that they attributed to their materia medica^ which 
chiefly confided in vegetables, accompanied with a great deal 

of 


• Macroq. Saturn, lib.i. c. 19. 


dedicated to them by one 
tinuSf who is there filled Ci<vis 
Sabinus Remus ; from which that 
great critic, not obferving that 
the laft word ilicws him to have 
been a citizen of Rheims^ niifiook 
thofe deities to be of Sahwiats 
extra6l, and Cumulus to be the 
fame Sis CamU/us (i), one of the 
names which the Sabines gave to 
Mercury. 

But there is another inferip- 
tion, of older date by an hun- 
dred years, which ihews^ that 
the Rhemenfis in Gaul worfiiiped 
Mars under that title. It runs 
thus: Marti Camvlo ob sa- 
LVTEM TiberI Claud! C;es. 
CIVES Remi templvm consti- 
TVBRVNT (2). Hence it is plain, 
<faat if Cumulus was known in 
that part of Italy^ it was by 
means of this ^artinus, a Rhe- 
fnijb citizen, who dedicated this 
infeription there to him, under 
the reign oi Antoninus \ whereas 
that city appean, by the fecond 
infeription, to have dedicated 
its temple in that of Claudius. 
So chat, upon the whole, all 
^ thefe five deities here appear to 

n.9. (%} 


have been Gaulijh^ not only by 
their names, which arc of Celtic 
extrad, but from the refemblance 
of their drefs, attitudes, 
to thofe that have been found 
among the antient monuments 
olGaul^ efpecially in the great 
cathedral of Paris (3). 

(P) We look notice formerly, 
that all the treafures and plunder 
that were vowed to him, were 
laid up in heaps in the next con-* 
venient place 4 n the open fields, 
and were looked upon as fo fa- 
cred, that no Gaul dared to 
meddle with them. Some fionoa 
have been found, with eight or 
nine human heads buried under 
them, which, by the infeription, 
appear to have been dedicated to 
him, and thefe heads to have 
belonged to thofe human vic- 
tims, which they were accu- 
Homed to vow to him in timef of 
peril and ficknefs. In fomeof 
thefe infcriptions he is called 
plainly Mars ; in others he has 
the title of Segomen; in others 
Fincius or Britervius^ the mean« 
ing of which names can only be 
guefled at. 

56. a. Iff (3) Mig. dtt O/ttiL iib» 

That 
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of fuperftitious tiaih, which they lifed in the gather!^, pre?* 
paring) and adminiftring (Q,). The Aquileians and 
chofc him for their patron and proteiElor. The latter, who. 
J9fi ftatefy occupied a vaft territory about Tholofa^ had a very rich and 
umpitai magnificent temi>lc dedicated to him in that city, which was 
Tlioloia. their metropolis. Hiis is fuppofed to be the lame that is mcn« 
tioned hy an aiitient author P, on account of Conjiantine^s re- 
pairing thither, to give thanks for his late fuccefs, and the ex- 
traordinary prefeiits he made to it ; upon which occalion that 
author ftiles it the fineft temple of Apollo that was then in the 

P Eumenius, panegyr. Conflant. fubfin. 

That of Segemen appears to be the Romans Apollinaris ; and i$ 
Celtic^ and fignifies rich, or mak- fuppofed to have been a kind of 
ing rich. Hence the Sigones^wYiO henbane. The Spaniards and 
inhabited the moll fruitful part Hungarians retain llill the former 
of Gaul^ and were reckoned the of thtfc names, the one calling it 
moll opulent, are thought to have Vclcm^ and the others Belend^ 
had their name. That of Hindus Whenever the country labour- 

feems to have been given him on cd under a great drought, the 
account of his Ihucly temple at women affenibled themfdves, 
yinduy now Vences^ in Pn^vtncei and chofe from amongft them a 
and, in all likelihood, that of young virgin, to be the leader o/ 
JBntovius from fome other city, the dance. She llripped herfelf 
where he was more particularly naked, and went, at the head of 
woriliiped ; perhaps that of Bri^ the reft, in fearch of this herb, 
Unrum in Gctlida, which was a which they then called Bali/a. 
colony of the Gaids^ and became Wlien ihe had found it, Ihe 
afterwards an epifcopal fee ; but plucked it up by the roots, with 
is now deftroyed ). the little finger of her right hand, 

( QJ We have already given and tied it to a ftring, the other 
fome hints of this, in i'peaking end of which was faftened to the 
of their mifleto, and their time little toe of her right foot. Her 
and method of gathering it. It company then cut OfiF each fome 
were tedious to follow them boughs, and carried them in 
through all their other fuperlH- their hands after her, whilft ihe 
tious quackeries ; but one in- dragged the plant with her foot, 
fiance we cannot omit, bccaufe it towards the next river, and there 
Ihews, not only their ftupidity, plunged it in the water ; the reft 
but hkewife their fondnefs for dipped, likewife, their boughs, 
them ; fince this lall continued* and fprinkled her with it. When 
in vogue, it feems, till the clc- this ceremony was over, th^ all 
venth century. returned to the place whence 

They had an herb dedicated they fet out, but took care, to 
to Apollo^ or Belenus^ which they make the young virgin walk 
called, from him, Bdinunda^ and backwards sdl the way (5). 

(4} Um ihid^ & auii, ah io (5} Idem ihidt Bmrebar* decret* lih^ xix. 

world. 



world. The building was a decagon, in which there was a 
Vaft number of niches andfiatues, and, among the reft, that 
of Jpolloj reprefentedP as a lively youth ; upon which account, 
the panegyrift compliments that monarch with joining to the 
youthfuliiefs of the god the grandeur of an emperor (R). 

He was generally reprefented youthful, naked, with a radi- 
ant crown, or golden trelles In fomc aiitient buftoes found 
of him, as well as in tome antient coins, he is reprefented with 
a pole, or ring, and a link of a chain faftened to his fcull, by 
which he was, it is fuppofed, fufpended to the roof, in imita- 
tion of the fun, whom they fanficd to be fufpended by a golden 
chain '• But, after all, might not fuch hanging figures of 
that deity have been the efteits of Tome vows, which the Gauls 
and others ufed to make to the deity in time of fickneis, and 
who, upon their recovery, hung up the promifed figure in his 
temple, without any regard to the ridiculous notion above- 
mentioned ? One head of his was dug up at the caftle of Pc- 
iignacj which place is fuppofed to have been fo called from 
^^polh^ and is ftill there to be fccii againlt the wall that Lr- 
rounds it. It is but ill carved, on a bluilh ftohe, between four 
and five feet in height and breadth, and is furrounded, all 
over, with rays, which, when the fun fhincs upon it, caft a 
kind of golden or fiery luftre, and fliew, that thofc rays had 
been formerly gilt. What is rcyiiarkablc in this antiejue is, 
that he is carved with his mouth wide open j from which it is 
concluded to be here reprefented as delivering his anfwer ^ 
And, truly, the druids were, by this time, become fuch zeal- 

s Vide Euripid. Phoeniff, varior. lib. i. c: 20. lid. 

ibid. Vide & Anaxag. & al. * Simoni Limag. d’Auvergne, 

р. 123, & feq. CoRNEiL. diflion. hiilor. Rclig. dcs Gaul, lib. xi. 

с. 27. 

(R) Some words he adds, ent forms. He is fometime^ 
which feem to imply, as if the called liehnus^ and Abel- 

oracle of the god had jullly pro- lion^ which fignify/n/V ; fome- 
inifed him the empire of the times by the / V>yff name of Mi- 
world ; from which one might be /bras fometimes that of Peuni- 
induced to believe, that there had nus, of which we have fpoken 
been, likewife, an oracle of that under thnt Jupiter i and at 
god there, iii imitation of that other times that of Dolirbcnus^ 
of Delphi ; and that Canjiantine « We (hall not trouble our i elves 
had been confulting it. But we with diving for freih etymons of 
would not lay too great firefs on all thole names, vvliich may, per- 
the fwoln expreflions of a pane- haps, have rifen from the places 
gyriftv However that be, as where he was more particularly 
Apollo was the fame deity with worftiiped, or from o her cir- 
the fun,ihe Gauls worihiped him cumilanccs not now to be come 
under feveral names, and differ- at. 
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ous mimics of the Gntis and R9mans^ that we need not doubts 
but they had feme one or more of thefe oracles among them^ 
though we could not find any other footfteps of it (S). 

Mercury But the deity in greateft veneration among the Gauls was 
shigudof Mercury. We have already given feme reafons for it in the 
trade^^ Celtic hifiory ^ Other deities had particular cities and piO- 
leamittg^ vinces, where they were more particularly worfhiped ; out, 
after this deity was adopted the god not only of trade and 
commerce, of which he was anticntly efteemed the audior, 
and chief promoter, in Gaulj but likewife of arts and fciences, 
of the highvvrays and travelers, of pregnant women, and even 
of thieves and robbers, ftatues, altars, and temples, were 
HJisman- crefled to him every- where throughout this country. He is 
Qtit names called, hy feveral antient authors, ^Iheutat^ and Theutates \ 
nubence. the fignincation of which name wc have given, as well as that 

• Vol. vi. p. 3j, (E), 52, & feq. “ Lucan, pharfal. lib. u 
Liv.decad.iii. lib. vi. c. 44. Lactant. & al. 

(S) There is an inferiptionjn bout eleven or twelve feet high, 
this temple of Polignac^ out of and (landing on the crupper of a 
which the head above* mentioned bull, between the belly of which, 
had been taken, which the anti- and the pedeftal on which it 
quaiy above-quoted judges to fiands, is carved an eagle, as it 
have been put up by the emperor were, fitting fquat ; and on the 
CArv/////, who was of Lyom^sjiii pedeftal an infeription import- 
confequently had lived in the ing, that OGavius Paternus had 
neighbourhood of this caftle, dedicated it to the god DoRche^ 
and had been there, perhaps, ei- nus. The bull and the eagle has 
Cher to confult trhe oracle, or, made fome antiquaries mppofe 
more probably, to pray to that that deity to have been Jufiter i 
god for the recovery of his health, but another author, often quoted 
as he was a very fickly prince in this fedlion, has given fome 
when he caufed his name and convincing proofs that it was 
titles to be fet up there. For polio: we (hall refer the curious, 
Cafar tells us, that even in his for thofe proofs, to the book it- 
time the Gauls looked upon A- felf(8), to prevent running into 
folio as the god of phyfic (6} ; too great a length. All that* 
and another author adds (7}, that needs to be addeS, with refpedl 
the fick perfons that addrefted to this antique, is, that the name, 
thcmfelves to him for health, which is a Greek one, and figni- 
nfed to fend thither that part of fles, according to fome, an hip- 
their body where the ailment * podromc, according to others, 
was, carved out in w'ood, or the pofts that directed the races/ 
caft in brafs. At Marfeilhs w'as feems to intimate, that Apollo 
Iboiid a ftatue like that of a Ro^. was looked upon by the Gauh 
man warrior, armed cap d-pe, a- to prefide over thofe exercifes. 

(6J Caf. eotrmeoK tik, vi, (y) Greg. 7uref:. vit. pair, e.6, (SJ Reiig. 
sUt GouliSg uki fipryt 

of 
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of Mercury^ in a former volume i and we need not doubt but 
they both meant the fame deicy» or that he was worihiped un- 
der both by the Gauh^ fince both ace of C€ltic extrad, and 
expreflive of the excellent notion they had of him, upon both 
accounts (T). That of Theutat iignif} ing the father of his 

peoplct 

(T) To thefe two names, and Lucian^ having exprefled his 
thofe we fpoke of in a former furprize at the oddnefs of the 
volume, we muft add that of piAure, introduces a Gaul ac- 
Ognius^ mentioned by Lucian^ counting to him for it, in words 
and which, though that author to this effed : * You will ceafe 
gives to Hercules^ by miftake, * to be furprifed at it, when I 
yet, in all appearance, belonged * tell you, tliat we Gauh make 
to Mercury, The defeription he ' Htrat/es the god of eloquence, 
gives of him, as he faw it in * contrary to the Grech, who 
Gaul^ being curious, though the * gave that honour to Mercury^ 
humour of it be fomewhat ex- * who is fo far inferior to him in 
aggerated, we (hall give our * fh-ength. We reprefent him 

iijh readers the fubltance of it. * as an old man, becaufe ‘ elo- 
The Gauls^ fays he, call Her- * quence never (hews itfelf fo 

* and reprefent him ^ lively and ftrong as in the 

* as a decrepit old man, bald, * mouth of old people. There- 

* wrinkled, and weather-beaten, * lation which the ear hath to 

* like fome old failor. One * the tongue, juftifies the pidure 

* would fooner take him for old * of the old man, who holds 
^ Charon, or any one elfe, than * Yo many people fall by his 

< for Hercules, But if one con- * tongue : neither do we think 

< liders him with his lion’s Ikin, * it any affront to Henules, to 

* the bow and quiver in his * paint him with his tongue 

* left, and the club in his right •* bored ; fince, jto tcU you all in 

* hand, he looks quite like a * one word, it was that which 

* Hercules, What is moft cu- ^ made him fucceed in every 

* rious is, that the good old man * thing ; and that it was by his 
« holds a multitude of people tied * wifdom that he fubdued all 
^ to him by the ear ; the chains * hearts unto him.’ Thus far 

< are of gold and amber, and, Lucian, And it is not eafy to 

< though very fine and flight, guefs whether he was impofed 
not one of them feems to flrive upon by his Guvl, or whether he 

* to break them, or even un- himfelf introduces this ftory as a 

* willing to follow him. On the burlefque upon the GauHJh na« 

* contrary, they feem fo pleafcd, tion, who depended fo fir on 

< and the chains fo loofe, that their ftrength and bravery, whilft 

* there appears a vifible eager- <hey as much valued themfelves 

* nefs in them to keep dote to upon their eloquence, as if they 
« him. His hands being both had excelled the world iir it % 

fuU, the painter has reprefent- arid fo expofe thepi for their ve« 
cd Uiofechains as fafiened to a neration for fj^cnles, rather than . 
hole bored through Ognius*$ Mercury, It is plain, however 
toneue, wbilft he looks back that th^e flight and brittle chains, 
fmiling on hn followers.’ vrhich held fo many pieafed cap- 

P p a lives 
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pieopk) they acknowleged him under that name, at firft aS 
their founder, and afterwards boafted themfclves to be fprung; 
from him (U), in imitation of the Thracian kings, who were 
another branch of the antient Celtes. Mercury was with them 
the god of riches ^ ; no man could attain them without his 
help : and hence he came to be confounded with Pluto^ and 
tofliare in his honours and attributes ; or, if we may be allowed 
to guefs nearer to the truth. Mercury^ being dead, became 
Efteemed Pluto, the god of riches, and of the lower regions : and hence 
the god of both Gauls and Thracians claimed their defeent from thefe two 
riches. deities, after they had, by length of time, fplit them into two, 

^ CjESAa. comment, lib. vi. 


tives fall by the ear to the tongue 
of the god, could not belong to 
Hercules, in any cafe, but to 
Mercury^ the god of eloquence ; 
and arc, accordingly, attributed 
to him by the generality of an- 
tient mythologifts. On the other 
hand, the club, the quiver, fsV. 
were indifferently given to Mer^ 
iury, to whom, \ve arc told, 
Hercules confecrated them, afjjcr 
fome fuccefbful fight againft the 
giants (9). Accordingly, we 
read, that the emperor Comma- 
ius, who aftcclcd to appear at 
public Ihews in chc habit of Aftr-« 
cury, ufed to wear the caduceus in 
his hand, whilft his officers car- 
ried the club, lion's fkin, 
before him. And in giving thefe 
to that god, the meaning was 
plainly this, that where-ever wif- 
dom eloquence were, there 
could, be neither ftrength nor 
courage wanting, becaufe the 
former was ever able either to 
procure, or, at the worfl, to 
lupply the want of the latter. 

Many other reafons might ht 
tffigned to prove, that this pic- 
ture of Ogttius reprefented a A/er- 
eitfy, and not an Herevks ; how- 
tver Lucian came 0 give it to the 


latter (1), wherein he has been 
followed by the multitude of an- 
tiquaries. As for us, we think 
it unnecefTary to dwell longer 
upon it, in a work of this na- 
ture ; and thofe who rather 
choofe to follow that author, 
have a Hercules here as worlhip- 
ed by the Gauls under the name 
of Ognius, or rather, as joined 
into one with Alercury by them', 
as he was anticutly by the 
tians, and other nations. But 
it is plain Lucian had no mind to 
admit the latter amongft the 
GauVJl? gods, when he makes 
him Jupiter, that he doth 
not know which way to fummoh 
thefe to the affcmbly, becaufe, ds 
he was a flranger to their lan- 
guage, he could neither under- 
ftand them, nor be underftood 
by them (2). 

(U) We are told, that the 
famed Pythagoras, having paiTed 
over into Gaul, to learn the my- 
deries of the druids, was fo 
taken with this notion of theirs, 
that he boafled the fame defeent, 
and that that god had promifed 
to grant him whatever favour he 
Ihould afk, except that of being 
made immortal (3). 


. (9) yideP^uJati, C^i'nfbiae, LiL Gyrali* hft, deer. fytitagniAx. (l) Jtipbi- 
tin, fxetrpt. ex Cemmd ( 2 ; ar.tff, txb iq. tem, j. ReUg, dtt Gan/* 

no. ii; c. It, &f'f. (3) Dial. Jupit, trage^d. 

in 
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in imitation of their neighbours. Some infcriptions fhew, that Rechned 
not only Mercury^ bi^t even Venus and Man^ were reckoned among the 
among the infernal gods ( W). As he was worfliiped as their i^firyial 
progenitor, he is often joined, in thofc ftittues and infcriptions 
ereSed to him, with the goddefs Pojlverta^ to affift women in 
labour. This goddefs has much puzzled all mythologifts, and 
may be only an epithet of Proferpiney whom, Strabo fays, they 
worih'ped as their mother * (A) ; or, perhaps, of DianOy who 
had the fame office. According to all thefe diftin£tions, we 
may reckon three Gavlifi) Mercuriesy or rather the fame god 
worfliiped under three different titles, and rtprefented in three 
different forms. 

As the god of eloquence, he was reprefented in the manner Mcrcu- 
We have deferibed him from Lucian in a late note, as an old *'y’^ three- 
man, with his bow, quiver, club, and lion’s (kin, holding 
willing multitude chained to his tongue by their cars. As the 
god of merchants and travelers, he was reprefented naked, 
and without fex and beard, and with his winged cap, his cadu- 
ecus, He is under this head, likewife, reprefented with 
a purfe in one hand, and fometimes with a cornucopia; in the hi^h^ays 
other, and with wings on his heels, as the meflengcr of the 
gods. In fome ftatues, he has a crcfccnt over the wings of 
his cap, and was often joined with the moon in the GauUJh 
worfhip, and that, probably, upon thefe two accounts : 

* Lib. iv. 

tW) Diis Infernis Vene- (X) As flic was fuppofed to 
HI, Marti, Mercuric fa- * aiTift women in hbour, the names 
ffjMw (4). With relation to his of Boftniertay and Antc*uertay 
being the god of riches, we find might be given her on account 
an antient witty infeription at of her tuniiug the child to the 
Lyonsy in Latiny to this clFeft ; right pofition ^r the birth. Thofe 
^Mercury promifes you gain who make two goddeifes of them 

* here, jipollo health, and Sep- think, that the one had power to 

* tumanus a lodging; but he that remedy what was pafl, and the 
^ brings his dinner with him, other to prevent what was to 

* will fare the better. After this, come. In one of thofe inferip- 

* ftranger, you muft look out tions, under a double builo, one 

* where to locke (5).* As this of Mercury y and the other of 

city was one ofthe moft trading ^ that goddefs, (he is called Rof 
ones in Europiy the fcarcity of merte ; in fome others it is Mer- 
inns in it, at that time, might r»ry, and Fort, VertCy or Fortuna 
make the opulent and generous F'ertCy or happy return ; as he is 
Seftumahus give flrangers this often Ailed in othc^^, Mercurto 
odd invitation. Negoftatoriy NunJinatoHy &C (6). 

f^} Clem* AUxand. from* lih, i. Laert* Itb, viii. ^ . f 5-^ 

sfdtm» des injeri^tioniy tom* iii, ( 6 ) Mceety fref* a Vh'futedehmy p, 5 ^. 
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as the one was the dirpcnfer of wealth9 and the other the giver 
of fertility to the earth ; and, fecondlv, as both prefided over 
the highways, upon which account tne latter was called 7 r/- 
via ; and both protefled the roads, the travelers, thieves, (hep- 
herds, and (hepherdefTes jr, as he is affirmed to have followed 
their life ; upon which account thefe likewife offered facrifices 
Js M to him As an infernal deity, we conjefture him to have 
tnfernat been reprefented with a beard ; his winged cap rather re(em- 
^^'9* bled a di(k ; and, inftead of a caduceus, he held in one hand 
an odd kind of feeptre, and in the other a purfe. His body 
was furrounded with a kind of imperial mantle, or paludamen- 
tum^ tied or faftened by fome ornament on one of his (houlders. 
This we infer from an antient monument, an account of 
which may be feen in the note ( Y), in the infbription of which 
he is (tiled Auguflm (Z). How 

y PoRPH. de abd. lib. ii. Macros, fomn. Scip. lib. i. AuQ. 
hymn, in Merc. verf. 1 5, 290. * Eustat. Odyflf. Iliad. 

(Y) This appears^ from a large it is here offered only as a pro- 
bas-relicvo, between five and fix bable conjedure. 
feet long, and about three in (Z) There have been many 
breadth, and near two in thick- other conjedures offered, both 
nefs, dug up out of a gentle* concerning this antient monu- 
inan*s vineyard, near one of the ment, and the title there riVen 
gates of the city of Btawvais. him, as well as fome omers. 
The infeription is, Sactum Mer- which arc met with in thofe old 
€urh Angufto C. J:ilius Healijfm inferiptions (7) ; fuch as that of 
V S L M. It is plain, from fome ' Anaius^ OJfoniui^ Arfuerhut^ and 
other inferiptions in that fome others, which we fliall not 

a bearded Mercury was common tire our readers with : we fliall 
hi Gnu!^ though not among the likewife pafs by fome other 
Greeks and Remans } and the title dreffes and attitudes with which 
Auguftits^ which we find in feve> the luxuriant fancies of fist Gauls 
ral antient medals given to other have reprefented him, and only 
gods and goddeffes, or rather to add, that from what we have pb- 
emperors and empreffes deified feevedof thofe mounds in whicii 
under their names, inclines us to Utit Gauls and Britons buried their 
think, that this monument was dead, fuch as thofe we (hali de- 
dedicated to Mercury after he had feribe on Salifiury ptain,and what 
been deified by the Gauls, and Livy fays of fuch a kind of tu- 
reckoned among the infernal dei-^ mulut, or fepulcral mount, which 
ties. Some dinindtion, doubt- took notice of in the ne^h- 

lefs, there muft have been of his bourhood of Neve Carthage in 
djr^s, under this laft deno- Spain, and which the natives 
jnination, and this feems the called Mercury ^Teuiat {%), one 
moft likely to have been it 2 but may draw a probable conj^iire, 

(y) Sareiigt ios Gauh iik, if. r. 17, tSfiy- (8j Desed^ »i. Uk vi. e. 44. 

that 
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How he was worfliiped by the Gauls under any of thefe 
three denominations, is hard to gueis ; only as he was, in imi* 
ration of the Romans^ deified as the god ot traffick and riches, 
we may fuppofe thw borrowed fome of their rites from th^ 
worihip which the Kman merchants paid to him there, and 
which IS beautifully deferibed by the poet S who clofes his ac- 
count of it with this reflexion, that Mercury could not but be 
tndined to forgive all the cheats and perjuries of thefe his vo« 
taries, when he ramembred how himfelf had been guilty of the 
like \ The chief vidim, with which they concluded his 
feaft, was a fow with pig. Some other male deities they had 
likewife adopted, fuch as Mithras from the Perftans (A), 
Neptune^ Erebusy and OrcuSy fuppofed both to be the fame with 
PlutOy Bacebusy and fome others, whom they took from the 
Greeks and Romans ; concerning which we know very little, 
either of their worihip, or of the notion which the Gauls had 
of them. 


* Fall. lib. V. ver. 663, & f<M|« ^ See hymn, in Merc. Lac- 

tamt. lib.vi. Sum. invoc. Eustat. Iliad. 


that he was buried diere. We 
have formerly ihewn, that he 
reigned in Gaul (o), which com- 
prehended then the greateft part 
of Europe^ and particularly Spain ; 
and may be reafonably therefore 
fuppofed tp have been there in- 
terred, after the Cr/nVor Gaulifi 
manner. Other heaps of mounds 
4iere were, which likewife bore 
his name ; but thofe were of a 
diffetent nature, and were either 
fuch as the highways were clear- 
ed of, and laid in heaps at con- 
venient places, or, as others 
. think, were defigned to remind 
Mple of the curies which that 
wty inlUftcd on thofe who mif- 
led or abttfoi ftrangers (1). 

(A) It appears from feveral 
antient monuments and infcripCi 
lions, that Mitbrasy the fun, wd 


Merouryy were worlhioed among 
the Gauls as one and the fame 
deity; at lead, Mitbras being 
*thelun, among xhePerJiansy is 
often reprefented as conjoined 
with him, that is, with a fun 
over his head, and fometimes on 
his bread, an^ with this inferip- 
tion, Mercurh foU facrum, Htneie 
the author of the GauUJh religion 
has been at the pains to coll^ a 
number of other arguments to 

i >rove, that thofe two deities were 
coked upon here as one and the 
fame, or, at moft, as aflbeiated 
both in their virtues and in their 
worihip. And might not this be 
on account of die great and con- 
ftant ncamefs the two planets, 
which bear thefe muam, nave to 
each other (a) } . 
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As to their goddelles, the chief of them w^c Diana ^ or 
Lunaj Juno^ Minerva^ Venus^ Preferpinej Arduina^ whoiA 
we take to be the moon, and CybeUj a ftatiie of Which 
was dug up at Patis^ with an head crowned with a kiind of 
hexagonal temple, and was particularly in great veneration in 
the city of Autun^ and whofe priefts were, it feeiiis, all ca- 
flrated in honour of her (B), and from thence called Galli (C). 

Before 

(B) This appears from what tary of the goddefs to become an 
we read in the aits of Sypboria- eunuch, as Heliogabalus is faid to 

a zealous Chrlftian iince have done, in one of his mad 
fainted, who, being brought be- fits (4). Wc are, moreover, told, 
fore the governor of that city, that ihofe Galli were had in fuch 
for refufing to worfliip her idol, abhorrence, that no other people 
on a day in which her llatue was would converfe with them ; and 
carried about in proceffion, al- that they wero put upon the level 
leged, among other*reafons for with forccrers, gladiators, and 
his refufal, that he could not ac- hangmen (5) ; fo that they bad 
knowlcgc a deity whofe inyllc- no other way of living, but by 
rics and worfliip conflfted m a carrying their goddefs about, and 
liianuful and unnatural caftra- begging charity for her fake; all 
tion. Cut whetlicr liiefc GW//, which was molt oppofite to the 
or prieils, were Gauls ^ or fenl for genius of the Gallic nation, 
from Phrygia^ or ellcwhere ; or Accordingly, St. Jecom has a 
whether Vhc Guuls^ who appeaf palTage, which plainly intimates, 
to Jia\ e had an abhorrence for all that the Romans forced this eitiaf- 
kinds of inutilaiions, allowed of ciliated priellhood upon the 
thefe Oalli\ orwhechtr they did Gauls^ and called thofe etinucha 
not rather belong only to the Qalli^ in order to fix a perpetual 
Roimnsy as fome authors believe ignominy upon that nation, fot 
( 3) \ we fliall examine in the next having taken their metropoliir, 
note. beiieged their capitol (6^. 

(C) ThatCyfc/f, or the mo- And we arc told, YsyDi^s^atcA 
ther of the gods, as Ihe is called, Halicemojfus^ thatno^toarjr tOdk 
was a deity of Syrian^ and not of that office upon him, but xhit 
Gallic extraft,' is univerfally ac* they had a P/rryglan male and 
knowleged. So that if her wor- fexnale to perform it. This might « 
•ihipwas introduced intoCav/, it be true, in part; and if wbatts 
was either by force, or in imi^ reported of who bo- 
tiition of the Gfetks and Romans, came one of them, be to be ere- 
If ,we confider their abhorrence dited, it will only fhew, that he 
of airmutilations, we lhall hardly ,nund^ the laws and cuftoms of 
think, that they could willingly Rom no more in this; cafe, tltah 
give into fuen a kind of worlhip he did in all others (7). 

as this, which required every Before we clofe Aid note, it 
prlefi:, and encouraged every vo- will not be amifsto mention a 

(0 ihid. Ih. I. f. 33, adfn. Pelloutisr^ Ktyzftr^ al, (4) Lamprid* 
in lieU. ah. Vijv. cpitem, (5) Tertal. de refurreff. t. l6. (6) Comm. 

in'lH. tf. iv. ' (l) bis horrid alfiwts, we/, xv. p. 350, & fif. 

noble 
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Before We ctofe this ioEkion, it will be neceflary to give our 
readers Tome account pf the GauUJh druids, bards, and of 
fuch of their doctrines and tenets as have not been yet touched 
upon, at leaft as far as we can gather them from antient au- 
thors i for it cannot be expeded, that we Ihould know much 
concerning a fet of men, who made a myftety of their religion 
and philofophy, and a conftant rule never to commit any thing 
relating to either to writing ^ 

We have already obferved, that the order of the druids had Their dm- 
the foie care of all religious matters, which they fo artfully and ids. 
dextrouily introduced into every other concern, both public 
and private, that nothing could be done without their appro- 
bation ^ ; and this abfolute fway of theirs lailed till at leaft 
fome time after their conqueft by the Romam. Tliey were 
called by feveral names (D), befides that of druid, of which 
we have given the etymon in former volume Their an- 
tiquity 

® C^.s. comment, lib. vi. & alibi pair. < See before, p. 562, 

563, (B). « Vol. vi. p. 26, (A). 

noble teilimony which a Roman by many other nations be/ides 
writer gives 01 this averdon of the Frenc h. 
the Gau/j to mutilation (8) ; (D) One of them was that 6 f 

where, having amply expatiated Smmthei (i), given to them, 
on their known valour and bra* ddubtlefs, on account of their 
very, their contempt of diffi- greater veneration for, and 
cultics and dangers, and even of knowlegeof, the godhead. Dio^ 
death, he adds, * We never find dorus Siculus gives them that of 
any of them do, as fome of us ^Saronides^ on ageoant’ of their 
do in Italy ^ who cut off their great regard to fuch old oaks as 
diambs, for fear of going to were decayed, and ftripped of 
the wars, and upon which ac- their bark; for that is the mean- 
count they call us, in derifion, ing of that word, according to 
. ilfsrri.’ Hefyebius. 

Tounderlland theiHngofthis The lallname we (hall take 
faying, it muft be obferved, that .notice of, was, that of Senam\ 
liuraa was reckoned, amonglt which we hinted above was, pro- 
the Rmant^ the goddefs of cow- bably, taken up by them as more 
suds and idle fellows ; whence pleafing to the Romans^ it pro. 

.her infamous votaries were called perly fignifying a wife or venc* 

Murci (9). And from this Iham^ rable man ; as their druidelTes 
ful cutom of cutting off their were edWedfinae^ wai /ettes (2). 
thumbs, to difqualify them for This was probably done in imil 
fervice, came the old Gallic word tation of the fed of gymnofo- 
poltreui from p^llex and franco i phifts, who agreed with them in 
which is itill retained to this day many things, particularly, in 

(8) A, Marctl in fin. Uh. xv, (9) VldtVaKr. hfyst, lib. vi. c. 3. Sutfw. in 
n/it. Augifi. Arnob. hb. i. t. 4. Aug. decivit.ltb. iv. (ij JJiog. Laert. in 

frtsem, Sutd. in vge. {^) Mda^ Hb, iii. ’ 

having 
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Conform- liquity is looked upon of die fame date with the brachmans of 
itjoftlmr India^ magi of Perfia^ the Chaldets of Babjbn and AJfjria^ 
doBrintt and, in a word, with the oldeft fe^b of philobphers ^ And, 
wiVA tbofe indeed, confidering the furprifing conformity of their doctrine, 
notwithdanding their vaft diflance from each other, we can no* 
account for it, but by fuppofing, that they all received it 
"’**’*• *^^' from the fame hand, to wit, from Ntah^ ano his immediate 
defeendents, and carried it each to the different places of their 
difperfton ; for they can never be imagined to have communi- 
cated it to each other, as there could be no communication or 


commerce between them in thofe early times; at lead; the 
druids of Britoiiii, of whom we lhall fpcak in the fequel, and 
from whom the Gauh received all their religion and philofo- 
^hy, cannot be fuppofed to have had it from any of thefe foreign 
fc«s, to whom th^ were utterly unknown (E). 

A MONO other innanecs of the exceflive power of the druidifh 


e.^ive tribe, Cajhr mentions one >, by which we may guefs at the 


Ps' 


^ Vi<le int. al. Laert. in proocm. Orig. cont. Celf. lib. v. Cl. 
Alex, llrom. lib. ill. Polyhist. apud eund.lib. i. Cels, apad Orig. 
ubi fupra. s Comment, lib. vi. 


having their focieties compofed 
nf males and females, like the 
Oaulijh druids, in ftudying phi- 
lofophy, aftrology, prying into 
futurity, living in celibacy, and 
the like ( 3) . Thcfc were by the 
GnUs called Stinnones ; the Gauls^ 
among whom the mn was, and is 
ilill, in many provinces, pro- 
nounced like irir, called them 
Stnnones^ and, in the Latin ter- 
mination, Ssnnoni and Sennani, 
(E) The Gauh^ tenacious as 
they were till their conqueft, of 
their religion, laws and cuiloms, 
never belied their origin, but 
owned themfelves to have re- 
ceived all from the Britifi 
droids; thither th^ fent their 
own to be inilruded. Here w» 
the grand feminary where they 
received their inftrudlion, and 
here was the* feat of the arch- 
draUI, or head, and high-prieft 


of their religion ; to whom they 
appealed, as to their dernier re- 
fort, in all doubtful and contro- 
verted cafes (4). It were, there- 
fore, abi'urd to fuppofe, as feme 
have done, either that thefe tra- 
veled into fuch vaft remote 
parts to learn their doArines 
from the fimnei of ludia^ or any 
other fe^ils; or much lef8, .as 
others too eagerly contend, that 
thefe traveled .into Gail jui4 
Britain to leam theirs fiom 
them. And it is mudi more 
rcafonable to derive that gr^ 
refemblance which is obferved 
between them all, from thetfe 
antient times, when they were; 
in forae meafure, but one people, 
or great family s imd that , each 
carried, and carefully preferved 
them in thofe parts ot die world 
where they fenled themfelvcs. 


tiwrr. nhi fupra. Ckm* Al**ando firmju A'S. lii. RcKgmiitGmdn Hhn 
i. c, ai. (4) Caf MHntint, 

reft; 
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Kft * to wity that they chofe the annual magiftrates of every 
city» who had> duriib that year, the fupreme authority, and 
fometimes the title of king j and yet thefe could do nothing 
without their approbation and advice, not fo much as call a 
council ^ : fo that, notwithftanding tlieir great pomp and date, 
fays anther author, they were but the creatures and Haves of 
the druids •. TTiey ufed the (ame arbitrary power in their 
courts of judicature, and all other cales, and were every>where 
cfteemed as the chiefs of every GauUJh commonwealth, and 
had the foie management and inftrudtion of youth in evety 
thing, but the training up in the art of war ; for, in this Ian 
refpeA, the druids, and their difciples, were not only exempt Exempt 
from going to war unleis they pleafed, but from all kind of tri> from luar, 
bute likewife : and this did not a little increafe their credit &c. 
with the people, as well as the number of their dilciplcs f for 
their order was not fixed to any particular families or nation of 
Caul i but every man had power to fiand candidate for it, and, 
if approved by the focicty, was admitted into it. As for their Gratul 
grand druid, he w^ chofen from amongft them by the plura- Jruid Imu 
Jlty of votes j and, when any difputc arofe, it was often termi* 
nated here, as in other cafes, by the fword, as we Ihall have 
occafion to hint in the fcquel. We have already obferved. C o mm itted 
that they made it a part of their religion not to commit any mhixg to 
^ing to writing, but to couch aM their myfterics and leaaning •suritii^. 
in verie} and thefe, it feems, were multiplied in time to fuch 
a number, that it took fome of them twenty whole years to 
learn them.all by heart. And Ca/ar afltgns thefe two reafons 
for this cuftom ; to wit,, that their doArin^ might appear 
more myfterious, by being unknown to all but themfelves ; 
and, (econdly, ^at, having no books to recur to, they might 
be the m6re careful to pteferve them in their memory ' : and 
what contributed much to this laft was, their living in feparate 
Ibcieties^ chiefly in woods, and obfervinga conftantceUbacy. 

Ths three grand fundamentals of their religion confifted, ^htthret 
^l. Jln their woHhip of the gods. 2. In abfcining from all 
fevil. And, 3, In behaving with intrepidity uppn all occa- *f, 
fions w. In order to enforce this laft, on which they valued . 
ithemfelves mdl, thw uu^t the immortality of the foul, and 
.a life this of bills or milery, according as they had lived : 
and this infpired them with inci^dible courage, and.contempt of 

‘ ^ Cjbs. comment, lib. vii. Vide tt Dio. CnarsosT. orat. aloe. 
I'Gomment. lib. vi.' Dio, ubtfupra. A. Marcbl. lib.xv. D. Sic. 
lib. vi. c. 9. Lvcam. lib. i. & al. ^ Lucan, obi flipni. 

I Comineat. ubi fupra. Dioe. Laert. lib. i. 


death. 
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death, of which we (hall give fome pregnant inftances in their 
due place (F). 

neir They alfo pretended to great (kill in fome branches of geo- 
greatjkill graph/ and aftronomy j fuch as the knowing the bignefs and 
ht afitono- forni of the earth, the motions of the planets, their influence, and 
that of the flars ; from which they afliimed a knowlege of the 
divine will, to into futurity"^ and to foretel ftrange events. 
And if that paflage, which Diodorus Siculus has preferved to 
us out of Hicataus and which the reader may find in the 
note (G), be to be depended upon, and that the druids of Bri- 
tain (for that feems to be the ifland meant by that author) 
could, as with telefcopcs, (hew the moon nearer, and difeover 
therein mountains, rocks, (sfr. it cannot but be fiippofed, that' 
they had made greater progrefs in thefc arts and fciences, than 

” P. Mela, lib. iil. c. i . ^ Lib. iii. c. x i . 

(F) This notion of a future telefcopes) fliew the moon very 
life was fo hrmly believed by near them, and difeover therein 
the people, that we are told they mountains', &V. He concludes, 
iifed to fling the account-books that over their fdcred grove and 
of the decealed into his grave, or, teiflple there prefided a fet of 
if he was burnt, into the fire, men, called (by the then Qrcch^ 
that he might make fuch ufe cf it is fuppofed) who 

them in the next world, as would were their priells and rulers, 
make his life more eafy and From the author*s defcription 
comfortable there (5). Several and iituation of this ifland, every 
other ridiculous cufloms are re- body will eafily perceive, that ic 
corded of them,, with refpedl to could be no other' but either 
this notion of a future life, which Great Britain or Ireland \ for the 
can hardly be credited, and which, Mona^ or AngUfy of Ronsflfind 
for that reafoti, wc lhall wilL (6), is vaftly too fmall and in- 
ingly pafs by. confiderable to have been meant 

(C) This pafTage is to the here. It is mentioned as know^ 
following purport : That there to the Greeh, . as well it might, 
is, according to that author, a by means of the tin which the 
northern ifland of confiderable Bheenicians fetched from it, of 
bignefs, little lefs than Bidly. which we (hall fpeak in due time, 
fituate over-azainfl the Cslter^ The author adds, that one Aba* 
and inhabited by thofe whom the r/V, who became afterwards a dif- 
Grnks call U^rbonans. It is ciple of Pythagoras (7), went 
fruitful; plealant, and dedicated from hence into Greece^ and eon- 
to Apollo: that g^, for the fpace trailed an intimacy with the De- 
of nineteen years, ufed to come Bans. Andmk^Jienotbe fuj^ 
and convcHe with them, and, pofed to have raiUowed that phi- 
which is more remarkable, they lofopher from Gaul thither ? But 
Could (as if they had the ule of we fubmit that to theiead^. 

Caf. lih. vi. (S) antip fetf, 8. aJJin» ( See hijtop ef 

IVc^^efi letter e: £>r. Bent/fj, op, J. iliJ* 

is 
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is generally imagined. The nineteen years convcrfe of ApolU^ 
which is the cycle of^the fun, and the notion of the moon^s 
opacity, of its mountains, rocks, lAc. argue them to have been 
no bad aftronomers ; and, if they had really any inftruments 
to draw the moon nearer, and make fuch difeoveries upon its 
furfacc, we may conclude them to have been pretty good art- 
ifts for thofe early times. Pliny adds, that they ftudied natu- Pra3ifl 
ral philofophy, and praflifed phyfic P. This laft confiftcd pbyfic. 
chiefly in the knowlegeand ufeof fimples ; but they foon found 
out a way to render it more intricate and myfterious, by inter- 
mingling aftrology, and ether fuperftitious trafh, amongft it : 
the configuration of the planets muft be confulted \ the herb 
muft be gathered with one hand, and not with tlie other ; the 
hand muft be covered with the oppofite lappet of the man's! 
robe ; he muft be drcfl’ed in white ; his feet wafhed, and un- 
ftiod, and a great deal more to the fame purpofe ; but all which 
rather betrays that author’s fondnefs of cxpofing the Gauh^ 
than to inform mankind. To give one inftiincc for all, the 
reader needs but hear what he fays of their ferpent’s egg, which, 
as it is related by him, would fcarcely, upon any otlier account, 
be worth inferting in this hiftory, but that, whilft we give 
him the fubftance of it in the note (H), we fhall endeavour to 

Alike 

P Vide nat. hift. lib^. xxiv. tc fcq. 

(H) According to his fabu- author mentions, as well as its 
lous account, tliis egg, which colour and (hape ; and concludes 
was unknown to the reft of the with telling us, that the emperor 
world, was formed by the feum * Claudius Gaitlijo noble* 

of a vaft multitude of ferpents man to be put to death merely 
twifted and conjured up toge- for having been found with one 
thcr. As foon as they began to of thefe eggs in his bofom, and 
hifs, it ms raifed up into the air, which, it feems, he wore there 
and muft be caught before it with a view of gaining a law- 
touched the ground ; and he that fuic in which he was engaged 
caught it muft immediately get C^)* 

on a fleet horfe, and ride for his What increafes our wondejr 
life, from the fury of the for- of this ridiculous credulity, is, 
pents, which purfued him till a that a modern author (9) has en- 
river flopped them (hort. The deavoured to confirm, in a great 
egg was then to be flung into the meafure, what PKny has related, 
water, with a golden ring, which *by afluring us, that in feveral 
they faflened about it, and muft parts of Dauphine^ efpecially one 
fwim on the furface with it. Its place he names near the confines 
virtues were then almoft as num- of S€i*v€yf there is fuch a pfodi- 
beliefs as thofe of Fortunatu j*s eious concourfe of all kinds of 
cap, a great many of which our ierpentsTrom (he jth of to 

'S; Vlin^iib^ xxix. c. 3. (9) Chotfitr. du Daupbind. 

the 
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ftrtke out a more probable and advantageous meaning of tbit 
pretended piece of fuperflidon,than that author could^ or waa^.. 
perhapS) willing to do. 

W E muft iirft take notice of an antient Gaulijh monument 
in the great cathedral of Paris^ on which this ceremony of 
catcliing the egg is reprefented pretty near in the fame manner 
as Pliny has given it. Another has been found in Italy on 
which are carved two ferpents, the one holding the egg in its 
mouth, and the other Ihaping and polilhing it with its fpittle. 
If the reader remembers what has been faid in the cofmogon^ 
of the world, at the entrance of this work % of the Pbeem^ 
dans and Egyptiam looking upon the egg to be the principle of 
all things ; that it was reprefented as coming forth out of the 
mouth of a ferpent, the emblem of the Godhead, or perhaps 
rather of wifdom ; and if we add what Plutarch obferves, that 
the theology of the antients aferibed to the egg the priority of 
time, and the feed of all things \ he will cafily dccypher a 
much fublimer meaning in the mythology of tnis egg, than 
that Roman author coidd, or was perhaps willing to fee in it, 
dthcr from thofe emblematic monuments, or fabulous reports, 
from which he took his ridiculous account : for it muft be 
further obferved, that the druids were very fond of wrapping 
up all their learning, and even their moral precepts, in fuch 
kinds of myfterious and enigmatic figures (I). One doeftrine, 

’ he 

s Antiq. expliq. Relig. des Gaules, lib. i. c. z6. lib. iii. c. ult. 
* Vol. i. p. 27, & feq. p. 34, & feq. 


the 1 5Ck of Auguft^ that there is , 
not one to be feen for the fpace 
of ten miles round the place. 
He adds, that the ground where 
they aiTemble is left covered with 
a kind of feum, which fills one 
with horror. But he fays, that 
no care had been taken to in- 
quire after the fiory of the egg, 
whether it was fad, or only an 
impofture of the druids. If any 
thing could perfuade us, that the 
ancient Gauh could give into 
fu^ ridiculous (upeiititions, it 
would be the feeing of them fo 
ealily fwallowed 1^ the modem 
ones. 

(I) However, we would not 
deny but after their power 


came to dwindle, as it began to 
do from the coming in of the 
Romans^ they might llacken a- 
pace from their antient purity, 
and make a trade of fuch fuper- 
fiitious fooleries as they would 
havedefpifed whiift in the height 
of their wealth and fway, when 
nothing could well tempt theiw 
to it. it is, doubtlefs, to thefe 
latter times, that we muft fup- 
pofe the antient comedy, called 
or Aululariat which 
expofes the druidifh knavery 
with fo much wit and iharpnefs, 
to have referred to ; and per- 
haps, alfo, that which another 
author fays of them (1), that in 
their ledures of morality they 


(1} Strsto, lib. in • 


gave 
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he telb uS) they taught, that fire and water would at length 
abforb all Aing^. ^ 

Before we leave this AibjeA, we muft not omit faying Thginirmf 
fomething of their famed druidefles, and the great efteecn they rdrjfcs. or 
were in among the Gauls ^ as well as among the GirmaniK frmaU 
We have dready fhewed, that antiently the GauUjh women 
bore a great fway in this country, of which the druids, in 
time, ftripped them ; but it is likely, that the druldclTcs held 
ffill great part of their own credit, efpccially on account of 
their being thought endowed with the (pirit of prophecy ; for 
we cannot find, that they were famed for any thing elfe ; and 
fbme of them, we find, were among the lowcft rank of 
people (K). 

There were three clafTes of druidefles in GauU the chief Ww or* 
of which was of thofe who kept a perpetual virginity ; 
thefe were thought tb have the fpirit of prophecy. The next 
was that of thofe, who, though married, were yet obliged to 
abftain from the matrimonial intercourie, except one Angle 
time in the whole year, in which they were allowed to go and 
have children by them ; after which, they returned to their 
office, which was, to affift the druids at their religious fun* 

• Tacit, lib. iv. c. 54, Sc fcq. demor. Germ. Dio, in fragm. 
xlix. Plin. Sc al. 


gave this for a maxim, that the 
fertility of their fields depended 
upon their richnefs, and the 
largenefsof tfieir revenues. 

(K) Witnefs J}iocUfian'% holt- 
CiTs, who, when he was but a 
private man in the Ionian army, 
then in Gaal^ foretold him, that 
heihould b^ome emperor after 
he had killed a boar, or rather, 
as the iffue (hewed it a 
Ht(|k time after (2). We have 
feen, likewife, iii the Roman hi- 
ftory, that their emperors were 
not above confulting, and being 
advifed by them ; particularly 
Status (3) and Aurelian^ the 
latter of whom afking fome of 
them how long the empire (hould 
laft, in his family, they made no 
difficulty to tell him boldly, that 

(z) See wL »V. 4S4* 4^1 (l 

/«A /fif. (5} Fiin, ubi Ju 


that of Claudius would one day 
become the moil illuftrious (4/. 
We (hall not take upon us to in* 
guirc how they came by this 
extraordinary gift* or whether it 
was real, or a mere cheat and 
pretence; only we would ob- 
ferve^ that the latter cannot be 
fuppofed, without allowing at 
the fame time, that the druids 
themfelves were likewife im- 
pofed upon by them ; elfe it is 
not likely they would have al- 
lowed them to reign fo long, and 
bear fuch fway in all religious 
and civil matters, contrary to the 
pfa^ice of the Indian brach- 
mans, and other (c^ls of antienc 
philofophers, who never admit* 
ted their women into any of 
their myfteries (j). 

Jhid»p. 36 y, (I). (4) repffeut im 

>ra, n^.iv. xv. 
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ndr of- Sions. The laft were a kind of fervants or attendants, on 
fee. the others ; and this we learn rather from fome antient monu^ 

* ' ments find inferiptions % than from antient authors, who have 
faid little more of them, than that they were prophetelTes. 
Both druids and druidefles pretended to a great khowlege in 
aftrology, calculated peoples nativities, ere6ted figures, and 
foretold ftrange things, both by that, and much more by their 
inhuman auguries \ of which bloody cuftom we (hall give a 
fpccimen in the note (L). But thofe, who were ftilcd pro- 
phetefl'es, were thought to have a gift (iiperior to the reft, and 
which was looked upon as fupernatural : thefe were call^ by 
fomc fuperior title, fuch as that of dame was heretofore among 
us, and were in the higheft requeft, not only among their own 
WUeb- people, but likewifc among foreign nations. As for the others, 
etrUs. .they were much lefs regarded ; and their night-aflemblies about 
ponds and mar(hes, toworlhip and confult the moon, and 
fomc other Ibrcerics they pretended to ufe, made them be 
looked upon as downright witches, canibals, lamia^ pythoniffa^ 
firuTy and every thing that is black and horrid, by Chriftian 
authors, from the fixth century downwards 

* Gruter. p. 62. Rclig. des Caul. lib. i, c. 27. Idem 

ibid. & auft. ab eo cicac. 

(L) It appears, by comparing their hands, and threw them 
what antiquaries have been able down ; thence they dragged them 
to colled from ibme antient to a large capacious labrum^ or 
Caulijh monuments, concerning ciftern, by the fide of which was 
this bloody ceremony, with what a kind of foot-llool,' on which 
Strabo {?iy^ of it (6), as it was the druidefs then officiating flood, 
pradifed among theC/i»^;7,who who plunged a long knife into 
were a branch of the old Celtes^ ;he brealt of each of thefe m- 
that there was no material differ- fortunate wretches, one after an- 
ence between them in this re- other, as fafl. as they were 
fped. We (hall therefore give brought ; and from the flowing 
the purport of what that antient of their blood (he formed her 
author hath left us of it, which predidions. The other druid- 
is as follows : efies, who aflifted, took up the 

The druideffes were, on thefe breathlefs bodies, opened and 
occafions, like tlie druids, cloath- examined their intrails, and from 
ed in white tunics, fisftened with thence likewife foretold fome 
hooks, and girt with a brafs new things, which were imme- 

i prdle, and without ihoes. As diately communicated to the 
oon as the Gabrians had taken whole army or council, and ^s 
any captives, thefe women flew readily believed. , , 

upon them with drawn fwords in 

(« Lib. yli. 


The 
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The next order am^na theiiiy in great efteeni» was that of Tbtbardii 
the bards. Some authors have, indeed 1 confounded them with fbiir ^ 
the druids, and looked upon the former to be only a more mo- 
dern name given to them; but there is a pafiage in Strabo^ 
which quite explodes that notion, where he fays that the 
druids were in the higheft power, and gave laws to the vates^ 
eubagesy and bards, who were every-where to give them place, 
when they plcafed to challenge it, and %vere not allowed to 
do any thing without their confent and approbation. Befides, 
we are told by that, and a number of other authors, that thefe 
bards were fo called from their office, which was, to fing the 
praifes of their heroes *, and to accompany their fongs with 
mufical inftrufnents ; and that their compofitions were held in 
the higheft efteem, as the moft elFc£lual means of cternixe- 
ing the memory of thofe who had the merit or good fortune 
to be celebrated in them. One of the authors laft-quoted 
adds, that they could at any time put a ftop to a w'holc army’s 
their interpofition : fo great a power had wifdom 
and the mules over thofe barbarians r. It was their bufinefs to ^beir of^ 
accompany the armies with their fongs, which wercA^»«^r^ 

generally calculated to infpire them with valour and intrepi- 
dity, With the love of liberty, and contempt of death ». Du- 
ring the onfet, th<y ufed likewife to give fonie loud ffiouts, 
fometimes as of viftory, at other ^imes to intimate their dan- 
ger^ in cafe they did not fight valiantly, or were ready to 
give Way ; fo that, though they did not really fight thcmfelvcs, 
they were lb intermingled with the army, that they ran, in 
fome meafufe, the fame rilk with thole that did (M). By this 
means, they were eye-witnefles of the combatants, and either 
celebrated their praifes in their fongs, or cenfured thofe that 
had not done their duty ; and as thefe might in time degene- 
rate, and be often bribed to extol thofe who had been faulty, 
or in praifing either too much or too little, for favour or in- 
tereft, it is thought they acquired the name of parafitcs » : but 
this feems very inconfiftent with what wc read of the great 
efteem they were in, unlefs wc allow that word to have an- 

Lib. iv. * Diod. Sic. lib. vi. c. q. Lucah. lib. i. verf. 

447. Ammi AN., Marcel, lib. XV. r Diod. Sicul. ubilupr*. 

* Fausan. an ffioc. • Posidon. ap. Athcn. lib. vi. 

• 

(M) This may be inferred in great danger from the enemy,, 
from' what we read of one of made a vow to Mars, their great 
them', tojmA Pontponius^ a' man proteftbr, to faennee to Jumft 
in great efteem, both as a bard boar, if he cfcapcd fafe (7). 
and a poet ; who finding himfdf 

(7) Macrok* Saturnal hb, ri. c: OklU ne/l. bb, avi. f. 6. 

Voi. xvni. Q,q 
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^ tlcntly* carried a more favourable meaning than it doth now 

Vates and (N To thefe two orders we may add thofe of the vates and 
cuvates, ewvatei^ or eubates^ which feem to have been ftill inferior to 
that of the bards 5 but whether they were fo to each other, or 
the fame under two names, is not cafy to guefs, with that little 
light wc have from antient authors. All that can be conjedured 
upon whole is, that the druids prcfidcd over all religious 
matters, and bore a great fway in thofe of a civil nature. The 
bards were the recorders of all tranra 61 ions, and treafured up 
in their poetic conipofitions the knowlcge of things and per- 
fons, and coininunic.ited as much of it to the laity, by their 
7hetr /up’ fungs, as the druids thought proper. The vates and euvaies 
fofedof- might be fingers of thefe hardifli compofitions, and be further 
Jice. retained in the f.imilios of the great, to celebrate their praifes 
and heroic adts ; but, as flic druids were more known to ftran- 
gers than the reft, llitir name was given to all mdiifcrcntly by 
antient hill jri'. na. 

Diodorus and Ctc^ro feem to mention a fifth fort, to wit, 
the faronides j but we have flicwn a little higher, that it was 
but another name for that of the diiiids, as the learned Boebart 
has iully proved As for the fiamensy or JlamhuSy though 
they have been fuppofed to have ludongcd to the druidilh or- 
der, yet bifhop StAUngfleet has fufficicntly difproved them 
to have been of Celtic or Gaulifl) cxtradl. They were of 
the Roman kind, and of much later date than cither druids 
The end of ox bards. We have fpoken of them in a former volume S 
druidijh and to that, and the learned prelate alxive* quoted, wc lhall 
fuperjli^ refer our readers, and clofc this fedlion of the GauUjh religion 

tion, vvith obierving, 'that, in fpitc of all the feverc edidls of the Rod- 

man and Chriilian monarchs, there were Hill very vifible traces 
of it, and of the very woril part of the druidilh rites, pradlifed 

^ Vide & Pelloutier. hift. des Celt. lib. ii. c. 9. ^ See 

vol. xi. p. 297, (A). 

(N) This word, though by < been a kind of clients, 
length of time become a term of who entered thtvnfelves into the* 
reproach, might not carry I'o fervicc of fome noblemen or gc- 
harfti a meaning in our author ; nerals, and bound themfelves to 
if it had, it is hardly credible live and die with them, and whofe 
thofe bards could have kept up^ bufinefs it was to fing the praifes 
their credit fo long, and in io of their patrons, in poems corn- 
brave and warlike a nation. But, pofed by the bards, before nu- 
in Qur opinion, that name was merous crouds of people, who 
given only to an inferior fet of never failed to furround and 
bards, who are judged to have liflien to diem (S). 

(S) CafdukttM M jSsben, libt vi. 


not 
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not only long after tbe fettling of Chriftianity in GauU 
even to the middle of the flxth century, as appears by a no- 
table inftance of it, which we (hall give in the note (O). 

(O) This faft ts taken from their antient fupcrftitions. 

Procopius^ who was himfelf an They offer up human vidims, 

eyc'witnefs of it, and is as fol- ** and ufe many execrable rices 
lows : Tbeodebert I. having pe- " in their auguries.” And an- 
netrated into Italy at the head other author, wiio lived till the 
of a confidcrable army, and ta- Iatter>cnd of tlic fevendi cen- 
ken pofTciirion of the bridge of tury, has a long catalogue of 
Pa^in^ his men uShred in facri- fuch fuperilitions, againd which, 
fice the wives and children of as he was a bifhop, ami fince 
the Gothsf whom they had lur- fainted for his piety, he fore- 
prifed, and call their bodies into warns his Chrillian flock. I'he 
the river, as the fird-fruics of reader may fee the padage at 
that war. ‘‘ For, fays he, the large in ^the authors quoted bc- 
Franks, though Chridian.s, do low(g). 
dill obferve a great many of 

C ytde Father Coint, tern, j. ^ iii. Fleuryt eeclef, hijt, tem, viii. irs 

Caul. /. i. e, 7. 

SECT. IV. 

Of tbe Antiquity^ Governments Laws^ Learnings Arts^ 

Sciences^ Commerces and Cu/tomSy of tbe anfient 
Gauls. 

YT7E have already fpoken at large of the oiigin and antiquity Their pro^ 
^ of the Gaulsy in the hiftory of the Ceites their anceftors * ; vsrmnt»t, 
of their migrations and fcttlcment in Europe^ and of their an- 
tient monarchical government there Flow and when it 
came afterwards to dwindle, and fplit itfelf into that variety of 
forms in which the found them afterwards, were in 
vaih to inquire after, confidcring that they kept neither hiftory 
nor records but what was couched in the fongs or ballads of 
their bards and druids, who kept them, as much as poflible, 
from public knowlege, and only fung or repeated them on 
certain times, or upon particular •occaftons, rather to ftimu- 
late the people to an imitation of their heroes, than to preferve 
any regular feries of their tranfa£lions. All therefore that can 
be offered by way of conjecture concerning this change, from 
hints and feraps of foreign authors, is as follows. 

» Vol. VI. p. I, & feq. 1 1 , Sc fcq. 34 * Sc fcq. 

*3f & fel' 

0.9 a 


Mbid. p. 
Th* 
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Various The Gauh were by this time (though ftill under the fame 
form of it ^ name, uGng the fame language and cuftoms, and governed by 
the fame general laws) under difFerent governments, fomc 
which were monarchical, others ariftocratical, others partly 
fo, and partly dcmocratical ; and thefe were, by way of di- 
ftin£tion, called free Tacitus reckons no lefs than fixty-four 
of thefe cities'^, or, as better explains it regions, or 
diftridls, who were under this kind of government, Thefe 
little commonwealths were chiefly goverticd by the advice of 
the nobles, butantiently every year they chofc a magiftratc for 
civil, and a general for military affairs ^ \ yet thefe, as well as 
thofe that were under a kingly government, obferved one con- 
Grand ftant law, to call every year, at a certain time, a general 
oouncil of council of the whole nation ; in which, whatever related to 
the nation, the common intereff of the whole nation, was debated and 
^ho/rof fettled (A). I'he free commonwealths had, moreover, a laW 
common to them all, that whoever heard any report, or com- 
tefublics, rumour, among their borderers, which concerned the 
common intcrclf, they were obliged to acquaint their magi- 
ftrates with it, and to conceal it from the people. The ma- 
giftrates were to conceal what they tliought proper, and ac- 
quaint the people with the reft ; for it was not lawful for any 
perfon to talk of matters that related to the whole community, 
but in the couiKil All that can be gathered, relating to 
this grand aflcmbly, outof thefame hiftoriun, the reader may 
fee in the fubfequent note (B). Upon ihe whole, then, this 

grand 

® Cjesar. comment. I. i. c. i. vi. c. 4. ** Tacit, ann, 

1 . hi. <= Comment, ibid, < Strab. I. v. ^ Comment. 
1. vi. c. 4. 

(A) And, indeed, thefe war- neighbour?, either to pull down 
like people were in no fmall thofe that were over-grown, and 
need of fuch a general council, mifed their jealoufy, or to pro- 
iince they made war one of their tefl the oppreifed, or furniPi 
chief employments, and were no fome allies with a number of 
fooner free from a foreign one, auxiliaries, and fuch-like (1). 
but they immediately fell a quar- (B) The Gau/s, fays that con- 
reling among thcmfelvcs: fo queror (2}, demanded that age- 
that, to prevent thefe inteflint* neral council of their whole na- 
broils, the chief bufinefs of -that tion ffiould be fummoned, and 
grand aflembly was, to find out that it might be done by hia con- 
fome plaufible pretence for car- fent. A council was, accord- 
rying it againll fome of their ingly, affembled at 

fi > Cemm, L vi. r. 4, Sst Strok* A W. A iU. r.3, Y 

/. i. c. 12. 

where 
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grand council was t^e dernier refort of the Gauh^ wherein Grand 
every thing rvdatiiig not only to peace and war, biit tapro<> reunoi^tf 
perty, boundaries, territories, diibibution of plunder, and 
fucivlike, between diftriA and diftrid^^ was finally determi--^''^' 
ned. For if, for inftance, after feme fuccefsful vidlory or 
excurfion, any debate happened about the plunder, as it fel- 
dom failed to be followed with a great deal of bloodfiied, 
if not timely prevented (and, if Pal)bius may be crelited, 
bloody frays often happened for fuch trifles as the plunder of 
a good ftore of vidliials, andcfix!ciallv gf wine'* ) ; thedifpute Common^ 
was deferred to tlie aflembly of the difirid, or commonwealth, 

But whenever it happened, as it often did, between diftricl 
and dillridf, the grand council miift either determine between 
them, or clfe they were furc to butcher one another, till one 
fide was forced to give over. So that Tacitus had great rca- 
foii to fay of them, as he did of their neighbours the Germans ; 

‘‘ If they will not he in friendKhip with us, let them at Icaft 
** fall out among themfdves : fortune can do no greater fer- 

vice, than to fet them thus at variance with each other 
As to thofc fmall commonwealths, they feem to liavc had fuch 
an averfion to kingly government, that one of them, that of 
the Mdui (C), ordered the great Certillus^ the fatlier of Fer- 

^ cingetorix^ 

L. ii. * German, c. 33. 

where was a vafl concoiirfe from fhor.ld be able to unite fuch 
all parts of 'the nation (3). And common wealths to him, as dif- 
elfewherc he tells us, that he* fenicd from tht rcil of the UauU 
fummoned tliat Gaulijh council ip cicic.^, and to form fuch a 
to meet in the fpring ; and the general council of all Gauly as 
Trc’viriy^enonesyZxAGarnutlyXicA the whole world fliould not be 
coming with the reft, lie ad- able to withlland '/>). 
journed it to meet at Paris {4). 'riiia i^ all that wc can meet 

Among thofc who oppofed his with concerning thofc grand 
meafures, was Duvimrixy one of coiincih ; but as to other par- 
*the chiefs of the J£.duan com- ticulars i dating cither to the cx- 
monwcahh.againftwhom hehad tent of their powiT, tlic time, 
fent an order to have him (lain ; manner, and pl.ice oi their being 
who, thereupon, applied himfelf fummoned, and held, and the 
to the council, alleging, that he like, hiftory leaves us in ti\e dark, 
was a member of a free com-* (C) Tb" were one of the 
monwealth, and begged to be three chief common wealths in 
protected by them (5). Another GW (7), and fituate near Au^ 
was Vercingetorixy who, C/rfar tun. 'I he country is now called 
fays, flattered himfelf that he Lff’wer Burgundy, 

(3) Ihid, ^ 4 ) vi. f, T. (5) L, V, f. 3, (C; L, vii. f- 6. 

(7} Taut* L iii. Qdij, comm, t, v, 

Q^q 3 The 
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Intejfine cingetorix^ lately mentioned, a man in great power and credit, 
fSvifions. and eft'ecmed the firft man in Gaul^ to be put to death, for 
having afplred to the kingdom K At the fame time they were 
fo extremely jealous of each other’s power, that they were 
obliged to enter mto combinations againft each other, and the 
little ones to put tbcmfclves under the prote£lion of the greater 
ones ; an inlfance of which we gave in the laft note. Ca- 
far fometimes calls the former tributary and fubjed); to the 
latter, but moft commonly confederate with them. Upon 
his fii ft entrance into Gatd he found it divided into two fadlions : 
the Aidui were at the head of one, and the Arverni at the 
head of the other ; and both, he tells us, had for many years 
contended for the fiiporiority, wkilft the Bituriges^ a people 
in the province of Berriy and neighbours of the Arverniy were 
ftill ill fubjeclion to the Mdiii ; and tht: Sequani^ who lived in 
Upper Burgundyy now Franche ComiSy and neighbours to the 
Mdtiiy were under the protc£lion of the Arverni 
Improved SuCH were the unhappy divifious between the GauUJh com- 
^rJ.Cicfir. monwealths (D), wliich gave fo great an advantage to the 

Romans 

Vidi; Je comment. 1. vi. c. ii. ^ Idem, 1. i. c. iz, vi. 

c. 4^ 

The other two were the Ar- Rkims, Whofc antient and fa- 
Vit fri and the Rbtfiii. 'rhe for- mous metropolis Hill bears the 
xner of thefc were fited on the fame name, and is one of the 
river Loire \ their capital' was grcatefl and moft populous dties 
called Arvmiumy now Ch.nmnt^ of France, 
the capital of Guienne ; and they (D) Accordingly, we find the 
became, in time, fo powerful, Saiones, or rather Semaones^ who 
that, according to Strn/fOy they inhabited fume part of the /-/«- 
made war againil Cai/rr with w/j, joining in league with that 
four hundred thoufand men (8), of the Parijians^ and both foon 
and, a little before the arrival after putting thcmfelves under 
of that coiu]!icror, had quite the protedlion of the The 
wcaheiKd their rivals the BMovacly a very populous com-i 

by withdrawing moft of their monwcalth, and in great repute 
clients and dependents (9) : and and authority among the BAgrs 
it was, probably, upon this (1), were likewife allied with 
jundure, that they condemned them. Their capital, then a very 
that great commander of theirs co'niidcrable city, was called Bd^ 
to lofe his head, and choife his and their 

fon in ills ilcad. country ftill retains the name of 

*VA^Rherii were the old in- Beauvols. 
habitar.ts of the country of 

>'-) h. /. iv, (o; /, 


. 4. v:-, ic 


(i) Idm^ l.iu 

C-r/ar 
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Romans againft them, and which tivy failed not to improve, 
according to their wanted policy, as wc fliall fee in the l‘ei|ucl. 
Ctefar^ finding the Arvcrni too ftrong for, and averfe to bini, 
entered into an alliance with the Mdu't^ who were by this 
time become vaftly inferior to them, complimenting them with 
the title of friends and brothers to the Roman people. Their 
example was foon followed by others, fo ihnt partly by ca- 
joling fomc, and fowing jealoufies and difeords among others, 
he facilitated the conqueft of that noble and warlike nation, 
which, had it been more united in interefi , and form of its go- 
vernment, muft, in all appearance, have proved too hard for 
him. 

But, notwithftanding this great multitude and variety of 
commonwealths, it is plain, that both (jnul^ Gcrmtiny^ and 
Spainj Hill fwarmed with petty kingdoms, that is, with di- 
ftrifts governed by kings, whom the Romans ftilcd rcgnli^ or 
petty kings, but the Gauls ttilcJ kings (E), though their do*^ 

minions 

C^far reckons, moreover, five extra<H ; to wit, from ny, or 
different people under the doiiii- rrglj, prince, or lord : hence wo 
nion of the Ntr^ii (2), another have fhewed in a former volume 
antient, fierce, and warlike pco- ( |.), Rbr.i^ mother, to 

pie of Btlgia^ fuppofed to have Iwve had that name given her, 
dwelt in the now diocefe of Cam^ as implying a huly, or princcis, 
bras i thefe were the Centrones^ as (lie reall) W'a^. I'lie name of 
or inhabitants of Cmrtray, Gru- Rbry might thcrefiirc be given (a 
<///, fuppofed to have dwelt about to thole antient monarclis, till 
Btitgfsi the LetvaJ, about Lou-* their vail kingdom came to fplic 
rvaini Phumojit, or P/tuma- itfolf, a., we have feen above, 
//, whofe fituation is uncertain ; into fo many petty principalities 
and the Csorduni^ fituatc in the and cominonwtaUhs ; at which 
neighbourhood of Ghent, The time, it is probable, ihofc petty 
Ehurones 2 xACo 7 idrufii^\y\io\vtK,^ kings came to be called 
in tlie territories of Liege and w/, or, according to the old 
Namur, were clients to the Tre- Celtic, Tyr-rbaf.^idr, from tlieir 
hfiri, or inhabitants of the coun- being the perfons wh.o divided 
try of T nen, the then principal the people into fuch dillriiflb, or 
nation in Belgia frima, Tlie Vc- communities, and fettled the 
neti, or inhabitants of Gallin Ar boundaries of each, as well as 
morita, or Britany, compofed fo the portions of land which every 
powerf^ul a commonwealth, that * family under them was to be in- 
cur author (3) tells us, their do- titled to. Hence the tyramioi of 
minion was one of the moil ex- the Greeks, and the w^ord tyrant^ 
tenfive. might at firft carry a much beu 

( E ) The word rex feems ter meaning, till their dcgenc- 
phdnly enough to be of Celtic racy made it to become io 

(4) Pol, vL 44* ithjin. fK). 

Q^q 4 odious, 


fl) I. V. f. IX. 


(3) If, iv, c. 2, 
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minions were ever fo fmall. Thefe differed from the magt« 
Urates of commonwealths, in that they enjoyed their dignity 
during life ; and from common monarchs, in that it was not 
Bow tho- hereditary (F), but fometimes conferred by the people upon 
fin. fuch as were in the greateft efteem for juftice, wifdom, and 
bravery. Sometimes they were forced by one nation upon 
another, as the Bituriges did one over the Ciha, in the reign 
of Tarquinius Prifeus ^ ; fometimes a brave and powerful man 
forced himfelf upon the throne : and even thofe who feem to 
have come to the crown by fucceffion, were far from being 
Tbeirpow- arbitrary, or having an unlimited power, but were as much 
0r limited, accountable to the people as thofe that were chofen by them. 

This is, at Icaft, what Ambiorixy king of the Eburomsy owns, 

Livy, 1. v. 


odious, that they changed it for 
thefe of princes, dukes, carls, 
tlr ( 5 ). 

The author of the Mo^ta an- 
iiquay above quoted, thinks the 
name and office of thofe tyrani 
to be of much older date ; and 
chat, in all probability, fonv: 
fuch power or dignity is tacitly 
implied in one of the fiatutes of 
the fans of Noah, called de judi- 
e/fj (6), \Vc have formerly given 
our fentiment concerning that 
rabbinic book (7) fo much dif- 
credited by feme, and fo ftrongly 
defended by our learned SeUen, 
But, without having rccourfe to 
fuch quefiioned authorities, rea- 
fon plainly tells us, that from 
the firll difperfion there mult 
have been fome fuch tyr-rhan- 
nvirs, or land'alfigners, as the 
word implies, to prevent the 
continued quarrels that niuft in- 
evitably happen for want of 
them. 

Afofe* further obferves ( 8), that 
the three Emilies of NoaPs Tons 
were, after the flood, divide 

(5] See Rowland's Mona aotiqua^ p. 
fSal e. I. (7) /V. I. p. *59, fef /ri 
(l) L. iv c, 3. (2) L, V. .. 8, 


after their tongues and families, 
bfgojebemy in their nations, that 
13, into feparate communities, 
over whom the chief, or head, 
prefided, and was the rhiy, or 
lord, and tyr-rhawwir, or affign-* 
er of their proper lands in each 
fcttlemcnt ; and who Ihould be 
fitter for fuch an office, thaii 
thofe who bore the greateft au« 
thority ? 

(F) At leaft y. Cafar men- 
tions feveral eminent private 
men, whofe anceftors h^been 
formerly invefled with the regal 
dignity, and, among thefe, Ce- 
fticus, whofe father had been 
many years king of the Sequani 

(9 ) ; Pifo^ wliofe grandfather had 
reigned in Aquttania ( 1 ) ; and 
Tafgetius^ whofe anceftors had 
been kings of the Camutes (2), 
and whofe territories retain fiil] 
the name of Chartrain. So that 
they feem rather to have ima 
n^iftrates for life, than rca) 
kings, cfpecially as their power 
is affirmed to have been lunited 
by the people. 

(.f, ^ (.6) Ihmoutn, France^ 

{%]C€n€fit% (9)L.i.c. 1. 
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with relation to himfelf. The conftitution of our govern- 
ment, fays he, is fech, that the people have no lefs power 
and authoriry over me, than 1 have over them This 
form has been, indeed, much admired by Polybius^ 

Cicero^ and efpecially by Plato^ as by far the fafeft, and moft 
excellent ; becaufe, as the laft of thefc rightly obferves, 
ihould kingly government be left without a bridle, when it 
hath attained the fupreme power, as it ibnJs upon fwch flip- 
pery ground, it eafily falls into tyranny. For this reafon, 
fays he, it ought to be reftrained, as with a curb, by the 
** authority of the nobles, anci of fiich chofen men as the 
people have impowered for that end and purpofe 
It is not eafy to guefs how many of thefc kingdoms and 
commonwealths there were in (iaul ; but both were equally 
courted by the Romania and for the ihme ; to wit, to 

withdraw from, and weaken the force of thofe that oppofed 
their conquefts. Thefe petty kings, cfpccially, were often cor- Careffei 
rupted by dint of gifts, promifes, or foinc tine titles, f\ich m and cor^ 
that of friends and confederates ^'Rome, to embroil the GauUJh ^npted by 
affairs, and foment diilenfions among their little kingdoms and J - Cxfar. 
republics : even the pooreft and moft inconhderahlc amongft 
them were thought worth their while to bring over to them | 
and if they found them bufy and a£)ive in their intereft, they 
failed not to reward them in fuclf a manner as was moft likely 
to draw others into the fame treacherous practices. Among 
thofe whom Cafar mentions among the friends and allies of 
Rotncj was CatamantaleSj king of the Sequani^j the grandfa- 
ther of Pifo, mentioned a litftc higher, who seigned in Jqui^ 
tainj and 4 whofe name the conqueror has not thought fit to re- 
cord ; and Olevicoj king of the NitiobrigeSj or people of Age^ 
noisj who bad that title beftowed upon him by the Roman fe- 
natc Among thofe who made the noblcft rcfiftancc againft Stvera! of 
ihe Romans^ was DivitiacuSj king of the Sue[fones^ a \sx2Nt.t^^mfire- 
pcople of QaUia Belgicaij who was one of the moft potent 
.princes of 2\\ Gallia. His territories were large and fruitful 
he bad twelve confidcrable cities, one of which, Noviodunum^ 
now Noyons^ Cafar afterwards reduced, and with it that whole 
nation, a$ we have clfewhere fhewn notwithftanding they 
had brought five hundred tboufand Hghting m::n againft him. 

This prince’s dominions is faid*to have extended even to Little 
Britany. He was fucceeded by Galba^ SMt the time when Ca^ 
far invaded thena ^ Thus much for the GauUJh government, 

® Comment. 1 . v. c. 8. ® Vide Hottoman. Franco>CalI. 

in fin. c. I. P Comment. 1 . i* c. z. L. iv. c. 3. ' L. 

vii. c, 6. • See before^ vol. xiii. p. 164, & fcq. * L. ii. 

C. I, & feq. 
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fhetaufe which we (hall clofe with a ievere reflexion which that con* 
rf their qucror makes upon it, and which will (hew how much their 
fuickatid inteftine feuds contributed to his conqucft of them. “ Among 
eafy con- jhe Gauh^ fays he“, not only all their cities, cantons, and 
cc diftrifls, but even almoft all families, are divided and torn 
“ by faflions. Thcfe arc generally caufeJ and fomented by 
their princes and demagogues, who exercifea kind of arbi- 
“ trary power and authority over their inferiors and depend* 
“ ents, and manage 21 II public matters with an uncontroul* 
** able fway.'* 7acitns obferves much the fame things of it ; 
fo that, in fpile of all their bravery, their ruin Teems no lefa 
than inevitable, when fo torn and difmembered from within^ 
and invaded by fuch powerful and politic enemies from with* 
out. 

7LdrLnjCi' Whethkr thefe difafters were occafioncd through the 
■unkn(nvn Want of a good body of law's, or through tlic ncglc£l and vio- 
to us, lation of them, is licit eafy to determine. We have, indeed, 
obferved, in a former volume, that Mercury is faid to haveci* 
vilized tlic Ct7//V nation, in many refpecSts, anil, amongft other 
things, that he gave tlicin a fet of laws Another author 
gives the credit of this to one Samothes^ a man of profound 
learning and wifilom among them, and faid to have been the 
founder of the Celtic monarchy But what thofe laws were, 
if any fuch were, indeed, compiled for them, wcarc wholly 
in iliedark (G). If we may, however, guefs from fome in* 

fiances 

^ L. vi. c. 11.^, ^ Annal.J. i. c. 11. * Sec vol. vi. 

p. 23. & 52. ^ See Llwis's hift. Brit, and the authors quoted 

by him, book i. ch. 2. 

(G) The druids and bard.s monwcalths. And, indeed, by 
who had the keeping and inter- all we can gather from Cafar^ 
preting of them, were, indeed, or any other antient author, they 
too cautious to divulge them to feem fo far from having been 
ilrangcrs, or even to any of their tied by any common body of. 
nation, except to thofe of their laws, that, except that of hold* 
own order ; fincc they obferved ing a general afTembly every 
the fame fhinefs with relation to year, and another of permitting 
all other branches of learning, all private quarrels and contefts 
which they carefully concealed ^ to be decided by Tingle combat, 
from the people. But, whatever of which more hereafter, and 
that fyllem of laws may have which every community was 
been, it muft have fuffered a to- obliged to permit, they rather 
tal change, upon the abolition appear to have been wholly go- 
of the monarchy, and the dif- verned by the decifions of the 
membering of the whole into fo council, whether of each dilb*i£l, 
many petty kingdoms and com- or of the whole nati.on» unlefa 

3 where 
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ftanccs of their hiftory, they feem to have hclJ one general 
maxim ; to wit, that £iie longcft fword had the heft title ; and 
that it was the 4efign of the Supreme Being, that the llrongcft 
ftould ftrip the wealceft \ ai^d that he who had not power 
enough to defend his right, ought to yield it to him that was 
capable of taking it from him. 'I'lie following inftance, out 
of Livy *, is a pregnant one, that this was an eftablifhed prin- 
ciple amoiigft them. The reader will fee it in the note (H). 

NhITHKft 

* Livy, 1 . v. c 35, k fcq. Plutarch, in Cainil. 


^0| 

A Jlratigt 
maxim of 
the Gauh. 
They 
founded^ 
their right 
an their 
J*ujordt^ 


>vhere kings bore an abrolute 
fway, if any fucli there were ; 
for, as far as wc can find, molt 
of thib fort were as much fobje^t 
to the people, as they to them. 

(H) 'Phe Senctres, of whom wc 
have fpoken a little higlicr, find- 
ing themfclvcs too much ilrcight- 
ened in their territories, fell foul 
upon the city of CV*y//.vw, whole 
territories liappencd to lie very 
convenient for them ; upon 
which, the befiegcd applied to 
the Roman fenate for help, who 
being, at that jundlurc, unwill- 
ing to enter into a war with the 
aggrelTors, contented liienifelves 
with fending three young patri- 
cians of the Fabian family, in a* 
friendly embally to them. 'I’hcfc 
opened their coinmlllion before 
the general allcmbly of the 
Gaulsy which was, in fubftance, 
to require the Si nones to ceafe 
all further hollilitics ngainll the 
Clujiansi othervvife the fenate 
Would be obliged, againfl: their 
will, to fuppoit the opprcHed, 
agaiiift whom they could allege 
no caufe of complaint. To this 
the Gauls anfwered, with their 
ufual politenefs, to the follow- 
ing cffedl 5 to wit, that though 
they were not acquainted with 
the Romans^ they could not but 
have a great notion of their 
bravery, feeing the Clujlans had 
implored their aliillance under 


their prefent unhappy fituation. 
“ Your principals, continued 
they, having cliofcn to fend 
an cmbaAy to us, latlier than 
their forces, to fupport their 
allies, we do not refufe the 
peace which you ofi’cr to us, 
provided the CAufians^ who 
Hold more lands than they 
cultivate, agree to yield fome 
of them to us, wJio arc in 
want of tliem. This is the 
only coiidition upon which 
we can make peace with you, 
and wc defire a pofitivc aa- 
fwer before your departure. 
Jfthc Cslujians will not agree 
to it, w'c are ready to give 
them battle,* even now', be- 
fore you, that you may be 
“ able to inform yf)ur country- 
“ men, how much t!ic Gauls are 
“ fuperior to other nations, in 
point of bravery.’* 

To this tile cmhafUidors re- 
plied, without fcemiiig 10 un- 
dcrJland the force of the lall 
words, that they could not but 
look upon it as a piece of great 
injuftice, to infill upon a people’s 
yielding the territories they w'ere 
lawfully poflefied of, and towage 
war again 11 them, bccaufe they 
refufed to do fo. Whereupon 
Rrennus^ the Gaulijh leader, with- 
out farther ceremony, anfwered, 
that the Gr nls carried their right 
at tlic point of their fword 5 and 

tiiat 
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Decided Neither was this maxim of theirs confined to foreign 
their la<w conquefts, bill extended itfelf to the decifion of private right 
/jdts^ &c. among themfelves ; for when any debates arofe amongft them,^ 
hy Jingle about their pofleflions, about any injury or affront given or 
com at, received, cfpecially among thofeof the better fort, in cafe the 
council or public magiftrate did not give fcntence to the fatif- 
fadtion of both parties, they generally decided the point by 
lingle combat. Neither could their magiftrates deny them 
that liberty, when once infified upon by cither party ; nor 
could tlie oppofite decline the challenge, without giving up 
the point, and being branded with ignominy. Antienily, in- 
deed, that is, whillt the whole Gaulifl) nation were under a. 
monarchical government, the druids and bards (who, as we 
have formerly hinted, w'cre the keepers and interpreters of 
their laws, and prciided in all their courts and councils with 
fuch an uncontrouled fway, that it was the moft dangerous 
thing to contravene their deciftons), fuch dirputes may have 
been, and, it is moft likely, were adually decided by thefe 
Jppraled Courts and councils ; but after they came to be feparated into 
tf> that fo many different governments, they began to look upon fuch 
from any fubjcflion as a kind of outrage to their freedom and honour, 
c'^urt Jtn^ and to fubftitutc this way of lingle combat to it, not only as 
etJice ; the fhorteft, but as the more honourable, and more agreeable 


that the brave had the beft title 
to all things. ** You yourfelves, 
faid he, have made no fcruplc 
** 10 ftrip the /UbamnKs^ Fide* 
nates^ Volftii^ &c, of the great- 
eft part of their ccrritorics; 
and yet you did nothing, in 
“ all tins, that we pretend to 
*• cciifurc, as eilher llrange, or 
unjull : for you only follow- 
ed the prime and moft an* 
“ tient of all laws, which obliges 
** the weak to give way to the 
•• llrong. This law feems to be 
derived from the Deity itfelf, 

V and extends down to the very 

V brutes, amongft which, the 
•• llrougcft naturally feck to 
“ fubdue the weakeft. Ceafe, 

“ then, to take the part of the 
“ befieged left the (?»/«// 

ihouid one day think them- 

^ 3 / vU 


** felvcs obliged, in their turn, 
to Ihcw the fame compaffion 
“ towards thofe whom you have 
“ opprcfied.” This was, indeed, 
fuch an argument ns the Romans 
could never anfwcr, but tacitly 
approved, and followed, though 
they had not the ingenuity to 
own it, as the Gauls did, upon 
all fuch occafions. What the fuc- 
cefs of this embaffy was, is fo- 
reign to our prefciit fubje^ : wc 
liave given a full account of it 
in a former volume (3), and 
only repeat it here to Ihcw, by 
what laws this nation was chiefly 
governed ; to wit, that of the 
Itrongcft arm ; and that if ever 
they had any other laws, they 
fuifered them to be fuperfeded 
by this, which they falfly called 
the law of nature. 

jd. p. 


to 
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to that received maxim of theirs, that Providence was engaged 
to fide with the right \>arty ; and that fuccefs was a fure token 
that the conqueror had the bcft title to the thing in dlfpute. 

And as the party who thought himfelf injured had a right to ap- 
peal to this way of diiel, to juftify his diflatisfadlion, even 
though the king himfelf had given fentence againft him, and 
his opponent was obliged to fubmit to it ; fo if the cafe of the and in M 
two contenders was fo intricate, that the judges could not rca- dnhtuu$ 
dily determine it, they ufed to adjudge them to this method 
of ending the conteft. Even the very witnelles, if their depo* 
fitions chanced to conlradi£l each other, were obliged to clear 
themfelves by fighting. In a word, whatever was decided by 
fingle combat, was looked upon as of greater weight and au- 
thority than any fcntcncc that was pafl'cd cither by king, or 
court of judicature (1). 

I'o fuch a degree of fondnefs for thefe finglc combats were Strange 
thev grown, that the very candidates for places of honour ox fondntfs 
truft, when their prctenfioiis or merit v/crc cftccmcJ nearly duels^ 
equal, had recourfe to it ; and, even among the druids them- 
felves, the choice of a chief, when the old one died, was 
often decided by it, whenever any ciifputc arofe about the 
number or validity of the votes of thofe who had the choofing 
of him*. And, what was ftill more prodigious, thefe chal- 
lenges were often font for mere puniElilios, and trifling piques, 
efpecially at their feafis, and drunken revels, and many times 
out of mere oftcntation, and to make parade of their ftrengtb 

■ Comment. 1 . vi. c. 1 3. Tacit, ann. 1 . xxiu. c. 57. N. Da- 
MASCEN. Vecet. dc rc milit. St al. 


(I) Accordingly, we read of 
two contending brothers in Spain^ 
between whom Sciph would fain 
have compromifed their difputc 
about the fucceflion; who told 
'him, with one accord, that they 
would fubmic to no judgment, 
cither of God or man, but to 
that of Man (4). Hrrodotus^ 
who often confounds the 
ant with the Cr//er, tells us, that' 
they were wont to keep, and 
(hew to the ftrangers, that tra- 
veled through their countries, 

Lniy, /. snevii- e, ai. 

1 , ». iiS. 


the heads of thofe whom they 
had thus overcome in fitigic 
combat, in quarrels about pro- 
perty, honour, and fuch-likc(5). 
The fame cufloin was alio prac- 
tifed among the Germans^ who 
are reported to have lulled 
afleep, by complimenting him 
with liaving found out the meana 
to end quarrels and difputcs by 
the way of jullice, which they 
were wont to decide by the 
fword (6). 


ydUH 


ar.d 


( 1 ) «* V!. c. 6$. 
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and bravery. Wc (hall give two or three inftinces out of Livy 
in the note (K), which will fuffiticntly fliew howAjnd and te- 
nacious they were of this general law of deciding all Contro- 
vferfies by the fword. 

Sh 7 / pn* How long this duelling humour has been preferved among 
/er<vcda- fome of our neighl)Ours, and how little to their credit, in fpite 
meng the of their fpecious pretence of honour, wc need not here ob- 
French. anceftors, it is plain from their hiftory, made war 

their chiefeft trade, and higheft glory ; and if they carried that 
favourite paffion toexcefs, this may be faid, in extenuation of 
it, not only that the fame wailike phrenfy reigned all over 
Europe^ and far beyord, but, lilcewife, they were under a 
khid of neccflity of indulging it to the utmoft, in order to put 
a ftop to the cncroachiriLMits of a neighbouring nation, who 
aimed at iio Icfs than the enflaving of all the world (L). No 

wonder, 

(K) Speaking of the funeral thing in difpute (hould fall to 
obfequies which Stipifj Afrkanus the conqueror (7). The othet 
performed to the memory of his inllancc, which we have out of 
father and uncle, who both died the fame author (8), is of fome 
in the ^p'niijh wars, ho tells us, Gtiulijh mountaineers, who were 
that there came vail crouds of generally looked upon as fome 
perfons of dillinfiion to Car-, of the rudeft and fierceft of that 
thagenn^ a city in faid to nation, whom Jlamiihat had ta- 

liive been built by Afdrubal^ to ken prifoners ; thefe the Crr- 
hdnour that ceremony by fingle thaginian general ordered to be 
combats. ‘‘ TheiV, fays he, did brought at the head of his army ; 

not tight like coniinon gladla- atid, having provided them with 
** tors, either by force, or for a fufheient number of GaUk > 
“ money, but of their own ac- arms, offered them their liberty, 
cord, and free w^lll.'' Some upon condition that they ihould 
were fent thither by their prin- engage in finglc combat, and 
CCS, to difplay their bravery, for vanquifti every man his antago- 
thc credit of their nation; others nill; promifing, moreover, that 
declared they came to do honour every vidlor fhould be prefented 
to their general. Some came to with an horfe, and a fee of war^* 
fight there out of ollentation ; like accoutrements. This they 
and others, bccaufe they could readily accepted, and, in fight of 
not refiifc the challenge that was the whole army, fought with 
fent to them. Amongit them fuch intrepid bravery, that the 
were fome, who, having law- fpe^ators knew not which to 
fuits, or fo.ne controverfies with admire moft, the vidlor, or the 
others, agreed among thcmfelves vanquifhed. 
to put off the decifion of them (L) The Gauls^, as well as 
to this time and place, and with Germans^ Spaniards^ 8cc. had the 
this condition, tliat the efface or more reafon to oppofe the Ro^ 

( 1) ttviii, f. ai. f 8; Xr. xxL c, 42, 

mam. 
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wonder, then, if in fuch a cafe they ufed all poifible means to 
inure themfelves to mSrtial deeds, to infpire their youth with 
a contempt of death, and thirft after glory and liberty, and to 
prefer an honourable death to an ignominious llavery. This 
became, accordingly, fuch a fettled maxim among them, that ^ 
they feemed to have no other concern in this world, than ei- 
ther to preferve their liberty, or to avoid flavery by a noble 
death Whenever, therefore, we (hall fee their defeendents 
encourage thefe kinds of (ingle combats trom the fame laudable 
motives, we fhall readily own them to tread in the fteps 
of their warlike anceftors. But if their views rather tend to 
rob other nations of their liberty, than to preferve their own, 
they will be juftly chargeable with having improved the Gallic 
ferocity, by the fiiperaddition of the Roman ambition and ty- 
ranny. But to return to the antieiit Gaub ; 

They had fuch a fingular contempt of life, when not ac- 
companied with liberty and martial deeds, that cither upon the 
appearance of fervitude, or incapacity of adtion through old ^criy. 
age, wounds, or any chronic difeafes, they either put an end 
to their days, or clfc prevailed upon their friends to do it, 
efteeming this laft Ihte as much a kind of flavery, as falling in- 
to the hands of their enemies. In cities, when once they Their //r- 
found themfelves fo ftreigluly beiicgcd hy their enemies, xhufferate be^ 

• iaviour. 

Tacit, ann. 1. ii. c. i 


mansy with all their might, be- 
caufc they knew, by the expe- 
rience of other nations, that, 
where-ever thefe new conquer- 
ors got the better, they over- 
turned their fundamental laws, 
put an end to all their public 
councils, gave them new go- 
vernors and magillratcs, difarin- 
ej the people, loaded them with 
fuch heavy taxes, and fubjedted 
them to fuch a new form of go- 
vernment, as appeared to them 
intolerable. 

To ad thefe we may add a 
much greater inftance of the 
Roman tyranny ; which was, that 
when any of thefe brave na- 
tions, that had been unfortu- 
nately brought under their heavy 
yoke, made any attempt, as 


it was natural and laudable in 
•t!icm to do, or«wcre even but 
fufpedlcd by their dcfpotic ma 
fters to have a dcfign, to regain 
tlieir liberty, they were fure to 
be made fuch dreadful examples 
to the reft, as can hardly be 
mentioned without horror. Wc 
fliall refer our readers to the Ro- 
man hitiory, for numbcrlcfs in- 
ftanccs of their cruelty to thofe 
brave nations, and only obferve 
here, that nothing could more 
cftc^lually infpire fuch a brave 
warlike one as this of the 
with a fpirit of liberty, and dc- 
teftation of the R.man tynnny, 
than thofe dilmal catallropn:::. of 
their unfortunate ncigjibo<:rs, 
whidi they had before tlieir 
eyes. 


they 



they iifiAi hold oat no longer^ inftetd Q^akidghow • 

the moft honoMrable terms of capituhkfion, their chief 
many times, was, to put ,d)efr wives and children to deafht v 
and then to kill ode another, to avoid being led into flavery. 
In the field, when they were forced to make fuch a hafty re^ 
treaty .that they could not readily procure carriages for thofe 
who were not able to follow them on foot, as the fick, 
wounded, and the like ; they made no feruj^e to difpatch 
them out of hand. And this was fo far from being reckoned an 
hardihip on them, that it was what they begged, with the 
greateft vehemence and carneftnefs ; of all which we have feen 
very many infiances through the courfeofthis work, and (halt 
beg leave to fubjoin in the note two tnore, very remarkable 
in their kind (M). 

In 


(M) The firft is of their fa- 
nous, and, till then, fuccefsful 

S eneral, Bnnnus^ who, being 
angeroufly wounded in that 
unfortunate expedition which he 
undertook againl^ Grerccj and 
feeing his army deftroyed, partly 
by the enemy, and partly by 
hunger, cold, and other acci- 
dents, called together the bro- 
ken remnant of his troops, and 
adviicd them to clioofc Cicborius 
'fox their leader, who (liould hrfi 
difpatch him, and all the ftek 
and wounded, and afterwards 
lead them back into their own 
country. The thing was accord- 
ingly executed by him, and 
twenty thoufand of that un- 
happy people were put to 
deaths BrenMus^ only, chofe to 
die by his own hands, as the 
mofi glorious death of the two, 
in his opinion (9). The other is 
of thofe Gt 4 uii^ who, being on 
the eve of giving battle to Anti- 
gonns^ and being threatened by 
their arufpices with a total over- 
throw, went firil, and killed their 


wives and children, and dieil 
refolutely marched to meet that 
glorious death, which their footh<* 
layers had foretold to them ( 1 )« 
With the fame fpirit of liberty 
did thofe aft, who were unfor- 
tunately taken prifoners by their 
enemies, before they had time 
to difpatch themfelvcs: for if 
once the conqueror began to 
treat them as (laves, to load 
them with chains, gr condemn 
them to liard labour, they fel- 
do.m failed taking the firft op- 
portunity of putting an end to 
their flavery by a voluntary 
death; even the very loading 
them with chains, as was com- 
monly ufed by all nations, has 
raifed this fpirit in them to fuch 
an height, that they have nifhed. 
upon, and butchered, one an- 
other, by mutual confent (z). 
Neither was this love of libmy 
confined to the men, their wo<*' 
»men are no lefs famous* for it 
inhiftory; nor did they -come' 
iliort of the Spartan^ and. other 
female heroines, but ratte 


fg) Bxtffft, tn Died. Sic. /. xxi*. ap. !c^a\ Umjchtl, p. 1^8. Vide Ptlb&iierm 
hifim Celt* /. ii. c. 14 . JuJiin, ex A >xivi c. 8. Forfait, in Phcc, c, 23. 

(x) JuJlin* L xavi. •• a (a; Jtdem ibid» l"idt & Fierum, /• ii* c, il* 

la. 
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; In the mean time, it will not.be improper to take notice of ScraboV 
a judicbus refledtion^ which Stmio makes upon this cxceffivey*'<^’«®w 
love of liberty, and contempt of death, which reigned among 
the GaUh ; to wit, that it very much facilitated the con- 
queft of that nation ; bccaufc their pouring thus furioufly their 
numerous troops upon fiich an experienced enemy as the Ro-- 
mans were, under their want of condudt and circum- 

fpedtion, made them rather increafe the number of the van- 
quithed, than flop the progrefs of the conqueror ; whereas 
thofc in Spain ^ by dividing tiieir forces, and a prudent choice 
of the moft advantageous grounds, and ftrongeft pallcs, and 
difputing with them every fuch place, inch by inch, made 
their conqueft more difficult, and longer in completing 
This remark is certainly very juft, and the Spaniards^ by join- 
ing policy to their valour, put off tiicir flavery fomc few years 
longer ; whereas the Gauls ^ trufting too much to their num- 
ber and bravery, were more fpeedily reduced : yet were the 
former wanting in a main point of politics, as wc have ob- 
ferved in their hiftory and divided into too many ftates and 
interefts 5 whereas, had they joined their forces againft the 
common enemy, they might, in all likelihood, have baffled 
til the Roman valour and policy. For, as the fame hiftorian 
' iifcrves, in another place®, it was by ♦his way of conquering 
i little ftatc after another, that both the and, 

iiur them, the Romans^ made thcinfclvcs mafters of that 
oimiry, 

'Fhis is not a proper place to inquire into iIk caufes that ^bdrfupe^ 
occalioned the lofs of liberty lo the Gaulijh nation : it will riorvaloi^r 
more properly be done, when we have brought their hiftory ^ 

down to that fad cataftrophe. The point wc arc upon is, their 
valour, and love of their country, laws, and liberty, in which 
noble virtues no nation ever diftinguiftied thcmfclves more 
than this, or was more dreaded by the Romans for them. 

Witnefs that law which the latter made, and is recorded by 

•i Strab. 1. i\\ ^ See before, p. 490. ® Strab, 

1. iii. 

Celled them, in this defperate fugitives, and on their enemies ; 
kind of fury ; infomuch that, pn the firft, as betrayers of their 
when they have perceived their country ; and on the others, as 
men to give ground, they have invaders of ihcir liberties. Wc 
fallied out, armed with axes, ar.d fliall give feme remarkable in- 
fuch other weapons as came firil fiances of this female valoar un-* 
to hand, and, with moil hideous der the next head, 
outcries, fallen foul both gn the 
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feveral of their own writers whereby all difpenfations for^ 
mcrly granted to priefts, old men, and invalids, were to be 
made void, in cafe they were threatened with any tumult or 
danger from the Gauls ; which law is, moreover, taken no- 
tice of by Cicero and by Ctgfa r liimftV ^ i fo that there was 
a time when they were more afraid of the Gaulijh valour, than 
of any other nation, or even their neighbours the Germans^ 
whofe Tuperiors they proved thcitifelves fo far in this point, 
that they forced their own colonies upon them beyond the 
Rhine^ whenever their vaft incrcafc made their own territories 
too ftreight for them. We fliall conclude this article with a 
remarkable pafTage or two out of Jujiin^ as follow ^ : 

Juftin’jar- «« 'Fhe Gauh^ finding their multitudes to increafe fofaft, 
€ovfit of cc that their lands could not afford themfufiicient fuftenance, 
thdr con- *4 three hundred tho\ifand fouls to feck for new habi- 

^uefts^ &c. 4t tations : part of thefe fettled in and thefe both took 
and burnt the city of Rome ; another part penetrated as far 
as thelhoresof Dalmatia^ and, having deftroyed there an 
infinite number of barbarians, fettled themfelves at laft in 
Pamonia, A bold, hardy, and martial nation this, who 
ventured (next after Hercules^ who, by the like attempt, 
raifed himfelfto the higheft pitch of reputation, and title to 
<< immortality 1 to crofs the ailmofi; inacccllible rocks of the 
Jlps^ and places fcarcely paiTablc through their cxcelfive 
coldnefs; where, having totally fubdued xh^Pannonians^ 
they waged war with the neighbouring provinces for many 
“ years,”— And a little after, — Being encouraged by their 
fuccefi, others fubdivided ^heir parties \ fomc took their 
way to Greecia^ fome to Macedonia^ deftroying all before 
them with fire and fword. And fo great a terror did the 
name of Gauls fpread round about them, that feveral kings, 
not in the Icaft threatened by them, came, of their own 
accord, and purchafed their peace with large fums of mo- 
ncy.” — And in the very next book he adds, that ‘‘ So 
“ great was the fniitfulncfs of the Gauls at that time, that 
they filled all with their fwarms ; infomuch that none 
“ of the caftern monarchs either ventured to make war with- 


Thchro^e- 
ry of the 
Caulidi 


‘‘ out a mercenary army of them, or, if driven out of their 
kingdom, fled fo any other but to them, for refuge.” 

Wfi lliall have the lefs roofn cither to doubt of, or to won- 
der at, what \vc read in antient authors concerning the Angu- 
lar valour, and love oflibeity, of the nation, if we 


^ Livy, 1 . viii. Appian 1 . ii. Vide h Plut. in vit. Marcel. 
& Camil. Tacit, de morib. German. s Philippic, ii. 
^ Comment. 1 . vi. » Hill, 1 . xxiv. 

5 confider. 
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conflder, that it waa as remarkable in their women as in their 
men ; fo that both Texes had itj in feme meafure, transfufed 
in their blood ; they Tucked it at the breaft, and learned the 
firft rudiments of it in the very nuifery. We have hinted a 
little higher, what pains thefe viragoes took to keep up their 
men from giving ground to the enemy, and with what intre- 
pid fury they fell, indifFeicntly, upon thofe who turned their 
backs upon them, and upon thofe who purfued them : we 
lhall now, according to our promife, add Tome few inftances 
more of this female bravery, from undoubted authority. 

The Ambronesj fays Plutarch ^ (a Gaulijh people, yfhoSomen* 
lived near the foot of the Alps^ between Switzerland and Pro- markabk 
vence)^ having been defeated by Alarius near jfix in Provence y 
were purfued by the Romans quite to their carriages : there ^ 
they found the women armed with fwords and hatchets, who, 
mingling thcmfelves with viftors and vanquifhed, did, with 
one hand, ftrivc to wrench their bucklers from them, and, 
with the other, to difpatch them, and never let go their 
hold but with their lives. This might be imputed to their fu- 
ry and dcfpair ; but, when they found thcmfelves loft beyond 
recovery, they fent to demand of the conqueror three things ; Conditim 
to wit, firft. Their liberty, that is, that they might not htpropofid to 
Condemned to flavery : fecondly. That their chaftity might Marius to 
be preferved inviolate : and, thirdly. That they might be 
ployed in the fcrvice of the Vejlak. Thefe conditions having De/pair on 
been rejeded by MariiiSy they were all found, on the next rejecting 
day, either hanging on trees, or wallowing in their own blood, 
with their children butchered by them, anf by their own 
hands. We have given, in a former volume ^ another, 
and even more dreadful inftance of this love of liberty, in 
the Cimbrian women ; the circumftances of which are fo 
Ihocking, that we hope we may fave ourfclves the trouble of 
repeating them here. The fame defperate rcfiftance Julius 
Cafar is reported to luve met with from the Helvetian wo- 
men, when, having defeated their hufbands, he came to take 
po/Tcflion of their camp, and their baggage : for both the wo- 
men, and their young fons, defended thcmfelves to the laft, 
choofing rather to be cut in pieces, ilian to be carried into 
flavery The Dalmatian women are likcwife rcjwrted to 
have fet fire to their baggage, and to have thrown thcmfelves, 

^ In vita Marii. Vide & Oro;. 1 . vi. c. i6. Flor. 1 . uh 
C. 3. Val. xMax. 1 . vi. c. 1. ad fiti. Huron, cpift. ad Gcront, 

* Vol. xiii. p. & fcq. Vide aacl. fup. citat. “ Plu- 
tarch. in vit. C a-'i'ar. 
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and their children, int«i it ; whilft others hurried themfelves^ 
and them, into the next river *' (N). 

^heirntf.r What their military difciplinc was, is hard to guefs: by 
tinl iiju- vvhal we have hitlicrto feen, it feems to have been very im- 
flint. perfeft y and their falling, in fuch vaft multitudes, upon the 
enemy, with more fury than diferetion, without either taking 
the advantage of the ground, or dividing their numerous holts 
as occafion required, but trulling altogether to their num- 
bers, and rcinlefs bravery, fufficiently Ihcws them to have 
bccMi greatly wanting in thir^ refpedt : and this feems the true 
reafon why they had fuch ill fuccefs, whenever they engaged 
with other nations, cfpecially the Romans (O). Their chief 

talent 


" Dio Cass, in excerpt 

(N) The fame \vc read of 
thofe of Jfiria^ Spain, 

and other Qaulijh nations (3), as 
well as thofe of Germany, who 
retained more of the old Celtic 
ferocity, than any of the rell : 
of thefe lall we fliall give a re- 
markable inllancc, as they {hew- 
ed this love of liberty, not in 
the heat of defpair, bat in cool 
blood ; for a number of thefe, 
being taken prifoners by the Ro- 
mans, and fcorning to be redu- 
ced to a date of llavery, had it 
offered to their choice, whether 
they would be publicly fold, or 
be iiKiilacrcd ; but, unanimoufly, 
pi cferrcd the latter. The emperor, 
however, not taking them at 
thoir word, caufed them to be 
cxrofed to fale; upon which, 
they all rulhed into a voluntary 
death, many of them having firll 
lent their children before, in the 
fame way (4). The fame fpirit 
may be faid to have run through 
all the defeendents of the an-' 
cient C cites (5^ and extended 
even to their children. The au- 


Valef. 1 . Ivi. &lxxvii» 

thor lall quoted mentions a 
llripling, \\\ Spain, who, feeing 
his whole family taken pri- 
foners, and having, by chance. 
Humbled upon a fword, fulfilled 
the orders which his father had 
given him, to free them from 
their mifery, and put them all 
to death with it. He mentions, 
likewife, a woman, who ven- 
tured to free a number of other 
prifoners in the fame way: fo 
^ that we mayconcliule this arti- 
cle with what Orojius fays of the 
GauliJhnvaiQXi; when, fpeaking 
of thofe Jjirian Gaiih who chofe 
to burn tliemfelves, rather than 
capitulate with the beiiegers, he 
adds, that there was neither man, 
woman, nor child, that did not 
prefer death to flavcry (6). 

(O) One might, at leaf}, have 
expelled that thofe continual 
wars, which they waged witli 
thefe lad, and their being fo 
conilantly hired as auxiliaries, 
fometimes by them, and oftener 
by other warlike people, would 
have, in time, render^ them the 


(-?) yilpijn, If/yr. O'J/* 
/•UX\U. is) /.ill, 


(4) Dh Cnjf, in txse^pu VqU^x /, Ivit 
(6) £. v.tf. 14, 

moil 
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talent feems to havdconfiileti, principally, in invading, vk- Rudrman- 
ther than defending, in poui ingin their luimberlcrs troops 
with incredible fury and fpeed, and fpreading terror where- 
ever they came ; in furmounting all the difficulties, and en- 
during all the hardfhips, that fell in their way, and falling up- 
on their enemies with dreadful Ihouts, and defperate cagernefs, 
maintaining the combat with an intrepidity ulmoft peculiar to 
them ; and, when all thefe failed, as it often did whenever 
they were cjigaged with troops that were better difciplined, 
and trained up in all the politic arts, and flratagems of war ; 
their hft refourcc was, to fignalize their valour, and love of 
liberty, by fuch defperate exits as thofe we have lately hinted. 

Much of their fuccefs was owing to their horlb, and armed 
chariots, in both which refpeds they difplaycd fuch awonder- 


moft expert nation in the art of 
war, coiiiidcring their hereditary 
ficrcenefs, intrepid valour, con- 
tempt of death, third for glory 
and conqued, and their invinci- 
ble dread of flavery; all which 
were drongly rooted in them by 
education, and continual cxer- 
cife in martial deeds: for, bc- 
fides what we have lately faid of 
their excellent way of training 
up, and inuring their youth to 
the military trade, we mud re- 
mind our readers of an excellent 
method they learned of their an- 
cedors, the Ce//ei, which was, to 
have their martial laws couched 
in feme kinds of verfes, or fongj, 
fet to proper tunes, and adorned 
with all the fuitablc embclliili- 
tnents of rhctoiic and poetry. 
Thefe the youth were obliged to 
learn by heart, and to fing upon 
proper occafions ; fo that they 
had learned all the rudiments of 
military difeipline long before 
they were able to bear arms (7) 
and it is not unlikely, that they 
likewife initiated them in the 
pradiice before that time. 


In thefe fongs, or poems, were, 
moreover, recorded the adions 
of the great and brave, the vic- 
tories which they gained over 
their enemies, the names of thofe 
who fignalized themfelves in 
them, and the monuments which 
were creded in memory of them, 
for as thefe bards and fongders 
never committed any thing to 
writing, or (if they did, for 
their own fakes, and the better 
reniembring the vad number 
of fuch pieces^ which time, and 
their continual wars, mud of 
courfc occafion, yet) they never 
let them go out of their keep- 
ing, they were wont to rear up 
monuments, which were nothing 
but rude heaps of huge iloncs, 
artfully, and by main drengtli, 
laid one over another, wiiiiout 
any infeription : fo that the peo- 
ple were obliged to have re- 
courfe to thofe poems for the 
meaning of thefe monumental 
heaps ; of which the reader will 
find many indances in the au- 
thors quoted below (8). 


(7) hec hi-f rf, w/, vi. f, ig. antijufl, Sfuhty's 

Vvjf Kryjlc antif, feptentr, It'iteL a Cait'of* C/uvsr, JtaL fep 

CirtKOK, 
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them. 


^uperfti- 
tious ohfer^ 
•vations 


Dixtirity ful dexterity, as, joined to their bravery, feldom failed of do- 
tfhrfe ing confiderable execution. When they came to be divided 
tfM/ armed into fihall kingdoms and commonwc«ilths, their method was, 
tbariott. (q divide their armies, in time of action, in the fame manner, 
Ja exceU the merit and prowefs, as well as the faults and mifbeha- 
ient method of every nation and tribe, might be better known, and 

every man might be thereby excited to advance the ho- 
nour of that to which he belonged. But this, though excel- 
lently well deiigned at Arft, was attended with great inconve- 
niencies, and often threw things into confufion, either for 
want of a general difciplinc, or through the jealoufy and mif- 
underflanding between their commanders, and cfpccially from 
the time the Romans undertook the conqueft of GW/, through 
the treachery of thofc who had been corrupted by them. 

One thing more wc muft not omit, concerning their mili- 
tary difcipline, which is, their extreme fupcrftition, in which 
they Teemed to outdo all other nations : they were very care- 
before th^ fy| obferving the m*ioii, in particular ; and avoided, as 
engaged, much as pofllblc^ engaging the enemy betbre it was paft the 
full. An eclipfe of it was looked upon as fiich a bad omen, 
that no appearing advantage, how great foever, or, indeed, 
any thing but abfoliite neceility, that is, nothing but their be- 
ing attacked, and forced either to defend thcmfelves, or die, 
could induce them to fight and then they engaged more 
like defperadoes, than regular troops. I'hey gave, moreover, 
particular heed to their druids and arufpiccs, who, in their 
auguries, are branded with uiing fome very inhuman ceremo- 
nies, of which v'c have given feme hints in fpeaking of their 
religion. If the augury promifed them fuccefs, thofe diviners 
ufed to march before them with fongs, and dances, and mufi- 
cal inftruments, until thconfet began ; but if it proved other- 
wife, they forbore fighting, if poflible, till they met with a 
more fiivourable one : but dreadful was their cafe, whenever 
they were forced to engage after a finifler omen, or threaten- 
ing augury ; for then fuch panic horror and defpair reigned 
through their hofts, that they rath.cr ftrove to avoid flavery by 
a fpeedy death, than by a brave defence to annoy the enemy, 
and give the lye to their knavilh arufpices, and their conjuring 
tricks. 

Their weapons and armour, as they were antientJy in ufe 
among the Csltes^ wc have elfewhcre given an account 
of “ ; but whether through a fiu‘w ofbraveiy, ora contempt 
of thofc which were more pccuhar toother nations, we do not 
find they had any others in their wars with the Romans^ but 


Tbdr ar^ 
fttourfivea- 
fens, &c. 


• Vol. yi. p. Jj, & fcq. 


their 
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their bows and arro*^S9 the Iword and lance, which hft was 
either longer or Ihorter, according to their fancy, and the 
(hield ; and yet it was withthefe weapons that they performed 
fuch aftonifliing feats, as made them, a long time, a terror 
to their enemies. They defpifed the helmet, cuiraCs, and Contempt 
other fuch defenfive armour, and rather chofc to light half, of dtfin- 
and fomc quite naked. They were utter It rangers to thofe «r«/, 
machines which other nations ufed infiegcsi they had, in- 
deed, learned the method of undermining, but they rather laid 
their chief ftrefs on a brifk and fierce attack, which they be- 
gan with throwing clouds of {tones into the place, to clear the 
walls of their defendants; after which, they fcaled them, with 
the utmofl ficrcenefs and rapidity. I'his hcicenefs often 
proved fatal to them, cfpccially when they imve chanced to 
meet with a flout rcpulfe, as they frequently did, from the 
Romans ; for, in all fuch cafes, they iofl: all their courage, 
and prcfcnce of mind, and fuftcreJ thcmfelvcs to be butchered, 
without oiFering to make any defence (P). But wc have, by 
this time, followed them long enough in that bloody track \ 
let us now take a view of them in their pacific excellencies, 
ill their arts and fcicnccs, trade and navigation, (ffr. 

We begin with their language, which being iinivcrfally al- ^helrlatf 
lowed to^ have been the old Celtic^ or Gomerian^ of which 
we have given a full account iir a former volume p, we (hall 
have the lefs to fay of it here, except it be fo far as relates to ^ . 
the changes it underwent after it divided itfclf into as many 
diale£ls the whole nation was into little dates. There is 
fcarcely any doubt but this old Celtic was the qpmmon language 
fpoken all over Europe, A modern author has not only given 
undeniable proofs of it, which barely to abflradl, would car- 
ry us too far, and be thought, perhaps, too dry a fubjedl for 
the greatefl part of our readers ; but he has further confirmed 
what we had formerly advanced as a probable conjecture, that 
the German language was originally a dialect of the old Celtic 'i. 

Wcfhall liave occafion to mention fomc of liis proofs, in the 

V Ibid. p. 30, & feq. ^ Phlloutier. hift. Celt. 1 . i. c. i$« 

Sec alfo before, vol. vi. p. 31, & (C). 

(P) Thofe who chofe rather to ney, plate, and fine deaths, a- 
furrendcr, laid down their arm:?* inongll them, to bribe their con- 
and prefented their left fhouldcr querors. Thcfc inllances, how- 
bare to the enemy, and the wo- ever, of fiibmillion, were but 
men their naked bofoms, in to- fcarcc and rare arnongll them, 
ken of fubinifiion ; after which, in comparifon of thol’c in which 
they fcattcred fome of their mo- they piefcrred death to flavery. 

R r 4 hiflory 
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hiftory of the antient Germans immediately following : in the 
mean time, fo far as relates to the Gauls we are now treating 
of, it is manifeft, that they all ufed this language, and that it 
was that fame which is ftill preferved in fevcral parts of Eu- 
ropey particularly in Bifcayy Britanyy Comwaly and Waks^ 
but no- where more purely than in tJorih JVales {Qj, 

Latin, Wjs formerly obferved, that not only moft of the modern 
Greek, European languages were manifcttly dialedis, more or lefs di- 
(ffc.duvinj- ftant, of this old Celtic or Gomeriany but that even the Greek 
edfrom it, and Latiny and other antient ones, had fuch a furprifing affi- 
nity with it, as if they had fplit themfclvcs from the fame block, 
and that very many of them plainly appeared to be of Celtic 
extra£l (R). We may add what ^intilian obferves of the an- 
tient Latiny that till about the middle of the confular govern- 
ment it was very barbarous and rude in its cxprcfTions, having 

in 

(Q^) What occafioncd this to nothing fo pure and unmixed, 
be called in queftion, by fcvcral fuch as are South IValesy Com- 
learned men, was, that Julim •wnl. Inland^ the irtes of Man 
Cetfa (9) in his divifion of the and Anghfty^ and fomc parts of 
Gauli into the BJgtey Aquitani, the highlands of <^rff//f?w/amongft 
and affirms, that they dif- us, and in Britany^ Bifcay^ and 

fered not only in their cuftoins, fome other parts of the conti- 
but language. To which we nent: fuch a ferutiny will eafily 
may add what Strabo ( i ) and difeover, not only the true ori- 
jfmmiams Marctllinus (2) fay of ginal mother from her fpurious 
them, that they were not of one orispring, but the different cha- 
langiiage, but differed a little qcls by which this odd and cor- 
from one another; or, as we rupt mixture conveyed itfelf into 
take their mcar4ing to be, ufed the latter, 
different dialers of the fame Ian- (R) Of this wc have inter- 
giiage : for fo it will appear fperfed fome inflances, in a for- 
plainly, to thofe who fliall take mer volume (3); but (hall, for 
the pains to trace thofe antient the fatisfaftion of our Znglijb 
dialcds to their true origin, as readers, add a few more, and 

it was brought from the Gauls place them fo, that they may 

into our ifle, and is dill retained have fo much of them at one 
in its priiline purity, in that part view, as will clearly make out 

of it called North Wnles^ and v. hat wq liavc laid ; and refer 

compare it with thofe alterations them, for a more copious num- 
which, in time, it underwent, her, to the authors quoted bc- 
in thofe other parts of Europe^ low (4). 
where it is Hill preferved, tho’ 

(9) Cummert, /. 1. r. I. (r) f,. iv. (2) L. xv, fs) VoL v\.p» 

3<>» tSAi’ \4) C .V. ati fii, lilonj pnefert^ 

P 43 f 3 3*^* tiff. iin^. f/ti-rtr. Lhyd'sUxie, 

NnyjUr, fftentr, m jpedott ting, C:.;. if hear, 

Tir^^ 
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in it a multitude of I words and idioms of other languages, 
jnoft of them Gaulijh ' ; fo that if thofe which have been fince 
loft, or changed, were to be added to thofe which ftill remain, 
the conformity would appear yet greater. And if thofe Gauk 
who were afterwards conquered by the Romans^ had not. 


» L. i. c. 5 . 


?/>, tirra, 

Mor^ man. 
Engily ignts^ 
jinjoyr, aer. 

AuVy aurum. 
Avotiy amnts. 
Ghwydry •uitrum. 
Ffynnorty fans. 


MuTy murus. 

Mar*Wy mart, 

TreVy trihus. 
Offraily offertorlum. 
Aninjaly animal. 
Tir^uay turma. 

Urminus, 


Cahwy calamus^ 
At'VUy arma» 
GnyaUy hyems^ 
LlyWy liber. 
Nyojery nutncrv$, 
Qt'veily gemclit. 
Pri^y primus. 


The fame may be fald, alfo, of the heathen gods, whom we 
have ihewed, under a former article, to have been of Celtic extract, 
as well as their names, which are thus ctymoLogL7.ed : 


Jupiter y Jonsisy 
TouanSy 

Marsy Mavors, 
Neptune, 

Mercury, 

^alamon, al. Atlas, 
Hermes, 

Teutat, 

Hercules, 

Vulcan, 

Apollo, 

^itan, 

Triton, 

Rhea, Jtrve^ mother, 
Jum, 

Venus, 

Diana, 

Minet va. 


{ JeuanCy Junsenis ptinceps, the youngeft of 
Saturn'^ ions. 

Taran, thundcrcr. 

C Ma*wyr ruyjk, warlike, powerful ; whence, 
I probably* Maurice. 

Nofddyfn, fwimming on the waves. 

C Merk w'y a merchant ; or March acr, a fwift 
I runner, or mclfcngcr. 

I Telmon, a tall man, fuch he is feigned to 
C have been. 

C Armes, a diviner ; in which art he is faid to 
I have excelled all the reft. 

I Dhenjo-taitb, the traveler's god ; or from teu 
\ tat, the father of the people. 

C Erchyly horrid, dreadful, whether on ac- 
% count of his deeds, or of that attitude 
C in which he was reprefented. 

I JVael gain, or ginta, the inventor of flccl, 
\ or heel armour. 

Ap haul, ap heuliffy the fon of the fun. 

Ti taauy the houfe of fire. 


{ 

i 


Tr'iiydony^a wanderer on the waters. 

Rhrysy a princefs, or lady. 

Jewfir, a young princefs ; or from Chuin, 
fair. 

Ghuiuy white, fair. 

Di anafy fpotlcfs, chahe, untouched. 

Min arf 'tty the temperer of fliarp .ools and 
weapons. 

partly 
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partly out of neceffity, partly out of mere complaifance, 
adopted a great number of words and idioms from their con- 
querors, we might (fill behold a much greater ncarnefs between 
the Low Briton^ Bifcayaneer^ &c. and the pure North 

Wilfii, So tliat the only reafbn why thefe laft have retained it 
in fuch purity, niuft be attributed to their never having been 
conquered, and thereby keeping themfclves from intermixture 
with other nations. I’hus we find the Ifraelites^ during their 
long abode in Egypt ^ preferving tlieir original Hebrew^ which 
they fuffered to be greatly corrupted, and, ainongll a great 
part of them, almoft loft, in a feventy years captivity. Now, 
as it is univcrfally allowed, that moft of the Afiatic tongues, 
luch as the Chaldee j Syriac^ Arabic^ Armenian^ icc. borrowed 
moft of their radical or primitive words from the Hebrew^ fo 
this old Celtic^ or Gomerian^ which was the language of G0- 
mer^ and his defeendents, who firft inhabited Europe^ was the 
mother of moft of the European languages, at leaft as far as 
Scythia and Sarmatia^ which were peopled by Gog and Ma» 
two other branches cAfaphet^^ offspring : and as there is 
fuch a vaft affinity between thofe two mother-tongues*, we 
mean the Hebrew and Gomerian or antient Celtic^ it is not 
to be wondered, if we find the fame refemblance diftufing it- 
fclf through all their derivatives ; fuch as the High and Low 
Dutch^ the Latin and Greeks the Arabic^ Perfian^ &c. and, 
particularly, between the Greeks Roman^ and old Celtic^ as 
the authors laft quoted have fufficiently {hewed, as well as ac- 
counted for. 

notion We have bc^n the more particular on thisfubjeft, becaufe 
of their fevcral learned men have mainnined, that the Gauh com- 

jpecking monly ufed the Greek tongue ^ Nothing can be more wild, 
Greek, or more contrary to all that we meet with in antient authors 

exploiU, concerning the GauUJh language, than fuch an aflumptioHj 
which inny be cafily overthrown by one or two exprefs palT- 
ages wc meet with in Julius Cafar. The one is, that in a 
conference which he had with Divitiacus^ an Aiduan or 
GauUfi) lord, he was obliged to make ufe of an interpreter j 
and yet Cufar was a perfeft mafter of the Greek ". The 
other, which is ftill more exprefs, is, that when that con- 
queror found himfelf under a nLceillty to write to ^linttts €!• 
ceroy who was then befieged in. h:s camp, he made ufe of the 
Greek tongue, left bis letter fliould fall into the hands of fome 

• Vide Edwards’s fpccimen. Lloyd’s grammar. Pezron. 
antiq. na:. Celt. Hickes’s tliefaar. Mona aiUiqua, p 27S, \ fcq. 
* Vide Hottoman. franco* c. “ Coinment. 1. i. 

€. 19. 
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of the GauU^ and difcoVer hisdefigns to thetn^ ; a precaution 
which would have been quite ridiculous, if that had been the 
common language of that nation. Strabo doth indeed tell us, 
that the Maffilians cultivated ail forts of polite literature, and, 
particularly the Groek^ to fuch a degree, that the reft of the 
Gauk were, by their example, become great admirers of that 
tongue, infbmuch that they began to write their contrat^ls and 
bargains in it But then it is plain, firft, that he only fpealcs 
of thofe Gauls who were neighbours to Marfeilles^ many of 
whom, not only private men, but whole cities, invited fcvcral 
learned men out of that famed city to inftruiSl their youth, or 
fent their children to be educated there : fccondly, ll the reft 
of the Gauls afterwards followed their example, it is plain 
they had originally another language of their own : and, third- 
ly, That this fafhion of Icaining and uiing the Greek tongue 
did not begin till Strabo* s time (S). 

^ L. V. c. 12. * L. iv. 


( S ) Accordingly, St. Jerom 
tells us, upon the authority of a 
pailage which he has preferved 
out of Farre^ that the MiiJJtluots 
fpokc three forts of languages, 
theCrWif, hat in y and Gaulijh (5}. 
Hence we may conclude, that 
theGr/r/f tongue was only in- 
troduced among the learned, but 
was not the original language of 
the Gauls. We might further 
confirm this from a number of 
antient monuments, and cfpcci- 
ally from the antient names of 
provinces, cantons, rivers, cities, 
mountains, but we think the 
cafe fufficiently plain, without 
any fuch further proofs. 'I'hc 
Greek chara6lers, indeed, were 
in ufe among them \xiCetjat\ 
time, as we £all hint under the 
next head; but as for their 
tongue, it plainly appears to • 
have been brought into afe much 
later ftill, and that only among 
the learned and police. As to 


the prefent language of that 
country, thofe who are ever fo 
little /killed in antient ones, may 
eafily perceive it to be a medley 
qjl' otlKT tongues, the greater 
half of which is taken from the 
Latin^ as tlie Romans were vciy 
indu/lrioiis to propag.ite and 
cultivate it in all their conquer- 
ed dominions, i'hc rell is plainly 
a mixture of the old Celtic, of 
the Frank or Gtrm/nr, as this 
afterwards greatly deviated from 
its original ; and the reft feems 
to be of Greek extraflion. For 
it has been obferved, by judi- 
cious men of that nation, that 
many Grtek words have been ad- 
opted by them into common life, 
which were not borrowed from 
the academics of the druids, 
who, for ought that appears, 
knew little of it, but from the 
fchoolo of the Majjilians wt have 
lately fpoken of. 


(5) Hiercn.fffrgj ton, \x, f>. 135 . Ihttoman ui. iy.i, ^ 

C. 10* 


Before 
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7 Aegftttus Before we difmifs this article of the Gaulijh language, it 
oftkir will not be amifs to make a (hort remark on its pretended rude- 
//A-, and nefs and harlhncfs, againft which both Greek and Roman au- 
language , ihoTS have raifed fuch an unanimous outcry. According to 
them, it was enough to hear a Celte or Gaul fpeak, to make 
one judge of their natural ferocity ; and the greateft part of 
their words, efpecially of their proper names, of men, wo- 
men, towns, rivers, fsfe. were fo very harfli, that they could 
not be pronounced by ftrangers, or written in other languages, 
without great difficulty ; neither could they be inferred in a 
poem, without murdering the verfe y. A foreigner could 
hardly hear them fpoken without having his ears grated, or al- 
moft flayed with them The emperor Julian fays, that it 
refembled the croaking of a raven, or the growling of Tome 
wild bcaft \ There muft needs be allov/cd to be foiiic exag- 
geration in thcTc expreifions, confidcring how uncouth and 
barbarous any language appears to thofe who arc unaccultom- 
«d to, or ignorant of it. It is not to be queftioned, but even 
the French and Italian^ cmafcul ttci! as they have been of late, 
appear fo at firft hearing : it mufl, however, be confefled, 
that, with refpeft to the German^ there is lefs of the hyper- 
bole ; and perhaps the antient Ganlijh might originally have a 
great deal of that kind of harflincu, which guttural and feme 
other hard confonaiits, as well as too ^rcat a colluvies of them, 
will naturally caufe, unlefs foftened by the interpofition of 
vowels, Wcdoiiot, therefore, pretend wholly to difculpate 
ihc latter ; but would only obferve, that there is a vaft difter- 
ence between thofe two languages in this refpe£t ; and that the 
true Celtic^ or North JVelJhy though fcemiiigly crouded with 
a number of confonaius, has yet a peculiar fweetnefs, and is 
much more adapted for niufic and poetry, than we are ready 
generally to imagine : and, for pioof of this, wc fliall refer 
our readers to what has been faul in a former volume^ (T). 

Th€ 

m 

y Plin. jun. 1. vii. epift. 4. •’ Diod. Sic. 1. v. Ovio. de 

trift. cleg. xii. ver. 55. * Mifopeg. ** Vol. vi. p. 30, 

& feq. (B;. 

(T) Here it will not be ninifs fierce and warlike difpofition 
to remind the reader, that their might, in all probability, make 
cuftom of couching and prcicrv- them fonder both of that, and 
ing all their law.', records, hi- of their fonoroas ar.d mafcuUnq 
(lory, {?V. in verfe, inured them language, than of the fmoother 
to a lUlc more fwoln, figurative, and Roman p;cfe. T» 

and emphatic, than that of other which we may add, that their 
nations ; on the other hand, their natural ^verfion for the Rcmi^n 
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Gauh had originally no characters of their own, but 
adopted, in procefs of tinfc, the Gruk ones ; yet, as wc have 
already hinted, they did not do it till very late, and till their 
commerce with other nations obliged them to it ; their con- 
tempt of foreign learning was a great obftacle to it, and their 
druids or bards, whofe intereft it was to keep their own from ^ 
the people, did all tlicy could to improve this their prejudice 4,,^^ 
againft committing any thing cf moment to writing, under 
pretence that it rather tended todeftroy thanpreferve the me- 
mory of them, as it was likely to be a kind of difeouragement 
to them to learn them by heart out of their poetical compoli- 
tions; whereas this laft, they pretended, wasthemofteftedu- 
al means of preferving them, both from oblivion, and from 
falling into the hands of Grangers ^ : fo that it was looked upon 
as a difhonour for any of them to learn to read or write (U). 

And even after they began to introduce the ufe of letters, in 
their contracts, and the like civil concerns, the druids never 
fuffered them to commit any thing relating to their hiflory, 
laws, and much Icfs to their religion, to writing'^ Hence 

® Comment. 1. vi. c. 14. Idem ibid. Strab. 1 . iv. 


nation might not contribute a 
little to this cippofition, cfpeci- 
ally as they bad rcafon to con- 
fider all their ^wectne^^ of lan- 
g(iage« ftiie, and behaviour, as 
lo many fnares to entrap people 
out of their liberty. Jfwe may* 
believe Diodorus Siculus (6), their 
llile was not only fwohi, concife, 
and Laconic, but intricate and 
obfeure, full of fynccdochcs and 
hyperboles : which the reader 
will hnd, pcihap.% better ac- 
counted for by what wc iliall 
•fay, in the fcquel, concerning 
their manners and cullom.^ ; in 
which, as well as clieir lofiincfs 
and pompoufuefs of hUe and 
language, they feem to have 
been more ctofely imitated by 
the Sptoiiariist than by any oilicr 
European nation. 

(U) JFAia^i has preferved ui a 
palTage out of Andrethn^ to this 


purpofc (7), that the antienC 
Tpraci.tus, and, in general, all 
the barbarian nations, fettled in 
Europe^ were not only quite ig- 
norant of letters, but had a lin- 
gular contempt for them, tho' 
they were commonly ufed by 
thofe that fettled thcmfelves in 
AJia, The fame is allirmed of 
the Hunns^ by Procopius (8); and 
this humour feems to have been 
fo deeply rooted among them, 
that even neodorU king of Iteiy 
could never be prevailed on to 
Icam to write his own name, 
tho* he had fpenc a conliderable 
part of his younger days among 
the Romans ; but is reported, 
whenever he was obliged to fign 
an edift, to have only made ufe 
of a golden plate, that had the 
four initial letters of it, Teed, in- 
graven upon it, and which he 
traced with his pen (j). 


(S) Lih. V. (‘j) Var, bijf. !. vlii. c. 6. (%) Getb /. iv. r. 

(9J Exes, ft. iK.-Jg, ao. i^dby'iuMg ud csic. Ammixn* lAa^ttL 

Ori^rn 
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Origen might well tell his antagonift that he never heard of 
any of tlicir writings ; and hence that (carcity of materials we 
meet with, in relation to their hiftory, fince they had no 
records bur thofc fongs and verfes, which they carefully kept 
from ftiangers ; and perifhed, in all likelihood, with their li- 
berty, 01, at Icall, with their old hcatheniih religion, upon 
Imitated their embracing Chriftianity (W), It were to be wifhed, 
find their that the Chrilliaii prieds and monks had not imitated, fo 
eowurrJtoM. clofely, this druidilh policy, of confining all learning to their 
own order and monaftcries ; cfpccially in Gaul and Germany : 
for they feem fo well to have cultivated this prejudice agaiiift 
it, among the laity, tliat they were forced to have rccourfe to 
them whenever any will, grant, or public aft, was to be 
made ; aihl then IkuH the perfons concerned in it, and the 
witnelRs, fet ihcMr own marks, and the fci ivener their names 
Mrrchavfs ,-,fj,cft to the mercantile part, among whom 

Sec^ujid was a kind of ahfolute ncccflity to make life of writing, 

^eharaltcr ^haradtrv feems to have been that which was in ufc 

* * among them, aecoi ding to Strah^ Pliny^ and others, 

above i]Uoted ; and was l)rnii;;h: into prafticc itom Marfeilles^ 
which was a oilony of or Gallegreeks, How their 

conqueli, and inteicourfc with the Romans^ afterwards in- 
troduced their charaftcr amongil the m, is obvious to every 
one, and we need not dwell ' any longer upon it. 
irheprobu Astollieirpoetiy, fmee it is altogether loft, wc can fay little 
lie origin of it : yet it will nut be ainifs to mention an ingenious con- 
ef their jedlure of a modern luftorian % who thinks that the want of 
feitry- learning and dAraiters, or, as*' he expreftes it, the reigning 

« Con. Cclf. 1. i. ^ Pelloutier. hift. Celt. L ii. c. lo. 

(W) It is probable, indeed, concerned to fupprefs them $ the 
that upon their convcrfion to the latter out of their natural zeal 
gofpcl they mi&ht, by degrees, to conceal them, and the former 
be lb fiir fhanieu out of tliis fu- on account of thofc praifes that, 
perflitious fondnefs for conceal* were fang in them, to their falfe 
ing their laws, hiftory, Isc, that deities, heroes, and of thofe 

they might fu^cr them to be corn- abominable and inhuman rites 
mitted to writing from thence- that were performed in the wor- 
fonn'orJ : but as for thofc hymns, fhip of them. Jornandit tells ^ 
and poetic conipofitions, which* indeed, that thofc which were m 
we arc fpcaking of, it is not to ul'c among the Goths^ were lUll 
be fuppofed, that they were ever extant in his time. If they were, 
preferved, feeing both parties, it is plain they have fince perifh- 
that is, both the new converts, ed ; and, mod probably, for the 
and thofe who remained in their very reafon juft now aftigned. 
antient idolatry, were equally 


igRorancCj 
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Ignorance, and contempt of jpve birth to thofe poeti- 

cal cornpofitions in EuVope. This was, indeed, thenioftcf- 
fectnal method to prefeive the memory of fuch momentous 
truths and f>.6fs as they either could not, or cared not to com- 
mit to writing, and which, by this means, were not only ea- 
illy learned and remembred, but, likewife, concealed from 
other nations. And fuch fondneis did both Gauh mi Their ex^ 
Germans conceive for thefe kind of performances, efpecially as tremefoi§J^ 
they wei e fet to proper tunes, that they feemed to rclifli no- 
thing clfe, and (hewed a natural contempt for thofe of the 
profaic fort. And this humour ftill prevailed fo ftrongly, 
even as low as the ninth century, that when Lewis the De- 
honnaire undertook to have the Saxons inihudted in the holy 
icriptures, he was obliged to employ one of their poets to put 
them into Saxon verfe i*. The feme was done by Ottofridus^ 
with refpcil to the four gofpcls, which he caufed to be tranf- 
lated 'mioGerman^ and put into verfe : for as they could nei- 
ther read, nor cared to karn, they confented to learn them 
by heart, provided they were put into verfe, and fet to niulic 
for them, and they permitted to fmg them on proper occa- 
fions. Some fuch compoiitions Charles the Great is faicl to 
have found among them, which were very antient and rude, 
and coiiuincd die wars and exploits of their ancient kings, 
and which he caufed, likewife, t^be tranfciibcd, for the fame 
end (X). 

W £ need iKjt here repeat what wc obferved, in the laft ^ 
fedtion, coucerning their (kill m aftiononiy and geometry, ^^*^*“** 

• t 

* Vide Du Chfsn* rer. Francar. tom ii. ap Pelloutici, ubi fup. 

^ EoiNHAau. in vie. Carol. Magn. c. 29. 


(X) We have already hinted, 
more than once, >\hac were the 
chief luhjccis of thofe antient 
pqrilic compofinons ; at to their 
^nctre, and other particulars re- 
lating to them, wc arc wholly 
in the dark, unlcfs wc guefs at 
them by fonie of a more modem 
dace; fuch as thofe which the 
-author of :eh:tiqua has given 
ds ( 1 ) out of Ttdiejin^ who was 
poet laurcat to Morhnvyn^ about 
the lime of the monk’s 

coming into E»:iUr4. But nei- 
ther from ciieit', uur from Che 


charaftcT which antient authors 
have given us of the old QauUjh 
language, can we conclude thcjn 
to have been either fmooth or 
elegant, except with reipefl to 
the loftinefs of their expreffion* 
and figures : yet would it not be 
fair to conclude, that they were 
all of the feme kind; and we 
•(hould have framed but a very 
wrong idea of the Creek poetiy, 
if we had had no other poem to 
judge by, than thofe of a P/a- 
dar^ Lycophryn^ and fome otbeti 
of their bards. 


n' P, r;o. 


from 
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from which wc may juiUy infer, that if they were mafters cif 
thofc two fcienccs, they muft, of courfe, have cultivated 
many others, cfpecially luch as are depending on, or leading 
to them ; but to what a number, or degree, cannot be cafily 
determined, any more than what new ones thofc were which 
they afterwards learned from the MaJftUan fages. As for arts, 
next to the military, which, though their great favourite, was 
but indifferently cultivated among them, as we have ihewed 
Eloqurnee above, clociucncc was that wherein they prided thcmfcivcs 
tnuch in moft, and which, indeed, was moft natural to them. They 
woguf in received, from their infancy, moft of their inftru£):ions from 
thofc poems which were compofed by the bards and druids ; 
they heard them, upon all public occafions, cither read, or 
fung ; and as the greateft part of them were of the heroic 
kind, fo it inured them to a pompous and high-flown ftylc, 
Wcliiivcfccn, that they reprefented the god of elo- 

quence, with the fymbols of Hercules^ to fhew what vafl: 
powder ilut art had over them, above all others. Thcfc em- 
blemii they feem to have taken from the Romans (Y) ; and 
though they were fo far from imitating them in their long- 
windtil poricxls, flow and pompoufnef* of wwds and figures, 
butatfWted, 111 the main, aconcifeand nervous ftylc, yet they 
could not loihear being taken with fuch artful declamations, 
and pieces of oratory. "IIms is, at Icaft, what Cerealis^ a 
Roman general, upbraided them with in Vefpaftan^ time * ; 
and Cato tlie cenfor tells us, that the Gauls made this elo- 
quence, and cxercife of arms, their chief ftudy (Z). 

We 

* Tacit, hill. 1 . iv. c. 73. 

(Y) Unknown, that the fuch a country .v. this, where 
in all pl.ices of tlnir pub- every little kingdom and com- 
Iic cxcrcifcs, plated and inonvvcalth had its particular 

iy<n7mj in full vicw/rhct.'wij council; before which all mat- 
iifiully frt a between them, ters relating to peace and war, 
to ihew, lilac love hath us origin and every alVair, both public - 
Iroin the other two, that \ from and private, were debated by the 
llrcngth and eloquence (2' ; and partici concerned, bcfidcs the 
we read, that the grand council of the whole na- 

had hut one temple for tht'fci wo lion, where the right 5 , privilc- 
deities \ \\ or e\cn reprefented . ges, pretcnfions, and other con- 
them uiidiT one and the fame cerns of every private (late, were 
cm blem ( 1 ' . to be ccmldLTcd.and finally deter- 

('/ ■ Am^ i::decd, nothing could mined, :i3 wc have feen before, 
be more natm.i|, or ncctiiarv, in But, after all, w'c would not ven- 


(4) c’at la 

ture 
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^ Wfi have already taken notice^ from the great regard they CQmmtrtf. 
paid to tl)e god Mercury^ ms he was the god of traffick, that 
they drove as great a commerce as any other nation. This is, , 
moreover, proved, from a great number of ancient inferipcions, 
and, particularly, a famous one fet up by the Paris mer- 
chants, and dedicated to Jupiter the Good. The reader will 
fee it in the note (A}, together with an hint or two of fome 

curious 


tare to affirm, that this art was 
equally cultivated all west Gaul \ 
it is more likely, that the coun- 
tries, ftill unconquered by the 
Romans^ retained [HU fomething 
of their natural ferocity, and 
contempt for fuch arts aAd fei- 
cnces as were moll admired a- 
inong foreign nations ; and we 
may very well fuppofe, that the 
Druids, where-ever they ftill 
bore any fway, did all they 
could to cheriih this antipathy. 
And it is, perhaps, in order to 
leflen this averfion, as well as to 
infpirc thofe that were fubdued, 
with a greater love to this art, 
that feveral emperors thought fit 
to found academies in feveral 
parts of Gaul^ wich confiderable 
rewards and honours to thofo 
who gained the priae of it. 

We are told, that that of Au^ 
tun had, in Tiheriuis time, forty 
thoufand ftudents (5), We read, 
befides, that other public fchools 
were erefled at Lyons^ Bourdeaux^ 
7 houlou/e^ Harhonne^ and other 
{}laces, brides that fo famed one 
at MarfdlUi^ of which we have 
already fpoken (6). Hence we 
nued not wonder, that this coun- 
try has been ftnee fo celebrated 
for the great number of its rhe- 
toricians and orators (7] ; and if 
it has not been equally famous 


for their excellency in this kind, 
as for the number of them, it is 
becaiife it has happened here, as 
it doth every-wliere, and in mod 
other ftudies, many labour hard 
at them, but few are qualified 
for them (8). 

(A) The infeription runs thus : 
Tib. Caesarb Avg. Jovi op- 

TVM. MAXVM. M. NAVTAB Pa- 
arsiACi posVervkt. From the 
difpofition of fome of the letters, 
which, for want of room at the 
encLof the line, are pile juft un- 
der it, inftead of beginning the 
next, our author fuppofes the 
iau/s to have had the antieiic 
way, which is aferibed alfo to 
the Greeks^ of writing 
/01, that is, as the oxen plowed, 
backwards and/orwards [9). 1 Ic 
endeavours to confirm his notion 
by fome antient coins, whofe le- 
gend runs, in fome, from the 
right to the left ; and, in others, 
from the left to the right. Wc 
do not, however, mention it 
here, as if we were fatisfied, that 
he has fully proved it from ei- 
ther, but only to excite our cu- 
rious antiquaries to a more exa£l 
inquiry into it from fuch old 
coins and monuments, as may 
fall in their way. 

Our author farther pretends^ 
that the Ce/tfs, or antient Gauls, 


(s) jfia. /. Hi. r. 43# f6) Stuem. in Ca/ijr. e, to, Juoen* (as, /. 

r. 6. Of Aufau, (7) Bxtrm, udv, yiplaat, Of tpifi, oi Rupit* 

fuv, fat. iv, vir, 23. (8) TtUvUiar. bift. dti Cali, /• iu i, 10 , m 4 jin% 

(f) Pmujaa, /. r. Vida Rdign du Gaul, 1 % Hu r. 14 

yot. xviii, sf 
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curious conjectures, which a modern author has drawn from 
it, which would be too long for to dwell upon.* 

The whole country feems to have been divided into three 
eftates ; to wit, r. the druids, with tlieir underlings, the 
bards, Csfr. 2 . the nobles; ^nd, 3 . the nficrcantile part, which' 
was, by far, the greateft. The two former had their revenue 
partly from the latter, and partly from their own lands, and 
the r[X)ils of war ; and were (b opulent, that riches feemed to 
flow upon them on all Tides ; To that their chief bufmefs, efpe- 
cially in time of peace, was to encourage arts and fciences, as 
the beft means to preferve, if not to increafe, their opulence. 
What feems moll furprifing, if what an antient author tells us 
may be depended upon, is, that fome of the Gaultjh nations 
interdiclcd the ufc of gold and filver, which was to be all de- 
dicated to MarSy and fo become facred and inviolable ; and 
allowed of no coin, but that which was made of copper and 
brafs His words arc to this effefl; : The CorJIJp (he means 
the Scordifei) fpoken of in a former volume *, confecratc all 
their gold, and fuller none to be ufed in their country : but 
they would do better to proferibe their facriteges, inlleadof that 
metal. *Fur it is not to 4hetr credit to forbid the ufe of it, 
whilft they commit fo many unjull robberies to procure iron 
and copper. For, whenever they chance to want any of thefe, 
they make no difficulty to take up arms, and never lay theni 
down till they have procured a fufficient quantity of them. 
This paflage will farther ferve to convince the reader, that the 
war which the Gauls waged again 11 the temples of other na- 
tions, was not owing to their greedinefs after thofe treafures 
that were ftored up in them, but from the averfion they had, 

^ Atken^evs, 1, vx. c. 5. r Sec val. xii. p. 451, &feq, 

brought the Greek letters with imagine how it was pollible for 
them from contrary the druids to retain in their 

to the generalconfent of antient heads fuch a vafl variety of itit 
authors, who alHnn, that they moil copious and important fub- 
borrowed them from the Greeks, jefls, by dint of memory, and 
As his arguments for it feem without having fome kind of 
very far from conclufive to us, books, or writings, to refreih it, 
we have followed the current* or to have recourfe to,’ when 
opinion, until fomething more that failed; and how eafily might 
evident ftrikes out from thofe they conceal fuch an help, if any 
hints he has given us ; which is fuch they had, as they did fo 
far from being impoflible, con* many other things, from the reft 
ildeting the difficulty there is to of the world ? 

(i) Ikid^ /. i. c. 4. 


in 
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in common with the Perfees^ fpoken of in a former volume 
againfl; all fuch buildings, they being looked upon by both as 
derogatory to the Supreme Being, who cariioc be confined 
within walls, but fills, with his prefence, both heaven and 
earth. But it is too likely, that this contempt of thefe two 
fiiperior metals vaniflied away, upon their becoming more 
acquainted with other nations, cfpecially upon their becoming 
fubjeft to that of the Romans ; who, as wc obferved before, 
made no fcruple to rifle thofe treafures ", which, before that 
time, lay expufed to the wide world untouched, and, perhaps, 
to corrupt them intoflavcry with it, as Herodian reports them, 
and efpecially Severus^ to have done by ihj Germaii nation. 

The Gauls ^ as well as all the other northern people, made 
hunting a confiderable divcrfion*; and, indeed, confidering 
the vaft forefts which the country abounded with, and which ^xircifesi 
bred vaft multitudes of wild beafts, fuch as bears, wolves, 
wild boars, foxes, (B). if they had not made it their 

bufiiuTs 

Sec vol. V. p. 149. ® SuETON. ill Cxfar. 


(B) Ceefur (2), P/Z/y', and o- 
ther authors (3), mention fcveral 
other wild beafts which ufed to 
be hunted by the GVy«//, of 
which we know nothing now 
but the nanicb ; and fonic of 
them, by tiie defcriptioii these 
given us, feem to liave been of 
a very ftrange kind, if there 
ever were any fuch in being : 
fuch are tlie alces^ the bomjjtfs^ 
the wild afs, The ac- 
cording to Cfrjhr^ had no joints 
in his legs, and was forced to 
» fleep leaning againft a tree. I’he 
fame animal is mentioned by 
Plifiy and ^olinus, without that 
particularity. The honulfus^ ac- 
cording to fome authors (4^ had 
; an horic’s face, and the reft re^ 
fembied a bull, its horns bend- 
ing fo far back, that there was 
no riding upon it. 


Much the fame wonders they 
relate of foinc of their birds, one 
Tort of which call fuch a bright 
light from their feallicrs {5), that 
travelers made ufe of them to fee 
ihcir way in the darkcll night.s : 
but enough i){ ilicle hciitious 
animals. 

'J'lic real ones, not mention'’d 
above, were, the wild bull, call- 
ed urus, and which, Crrfur lays 
f 6), was a little lefs than the 
elephant, tho' Jt was not mucii 
bigger than a common bull ; the 
elk, which was gcneially caught 
in traps, and, being taiiiCd, could 
be tauglit to draw a chai iot, or 
fledge (7’; the wild of 

which tiicrc were tinm great 
quantities, and divers iiinJr-; be- 
fidcs badgers, oiler', and other 
fuch, no: worth mentioning. 


(s) Comm. /. (3) M //. i. 'ill. Paafun, in Pent. (4) yfrtfi't. 

avimjl. /. ia. f* 45* P/in, ah' J a% ( .} .ycfin 0. c. “jl. S'liie 

& Strak L iv. {€) L, n, zt, (7J MartLiL i. Paul. 

D ac-.H, h:!i. 
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biiflncfs to hunt and deftroy them, they muft, in time, have 
been over-run with them. But, befides thefe, they huntett 
the elk, the deer, hare, and other harmleis animals ; they 
made, likcwifc, fowling a diverfion, and were, it feetns, fo 
dextrous at it, that they killed them flying, with a dart * 
thrown by hand ; though they are likewifc faid to have ufe the 
fling, and the bow and arrow, and had a way of poifoning 
thofc darts and arrows which they ufed in hunting, with the 
juice of a plant which they called, in their language, lineum^ 
or Ihneum J', which fume have taken for cllcbore s, fome the 
nightfliade. Strabo fays, it was a kind of wild fig-tree, 
whofe fruit, he had fomewhcrc read, refembled the Corinthian 
chapiter. I'lic wound failed not, it feeins, to kill the crea- 
ture, and make its flefh more fwcet and tender ; but they 
took care to cut off that piece, and throw it away. The pro- 
fefled huntfmen held a feaft every year to Diana^ and, among 
other offerings, each of them prefented her with a purfe, in 
which was a certain funi for every beaft they had taken during 
that year ; fuch as a farthing for every hare, a drachm for 
every fox, and fo proportionally for the reft. Their devo-* 
tions being ended, they adjourned to a fiimptuous entertain- 
ment, and concluded the day with it ^ 

Other exercifes, of the manly kind, they were, likewife, 
very fond of. We have often obferved, what excellent horfe- 
men and charioteers they arc faid to have been, above all other 
nations in Europe^ which fkill could not be attained but by 
dint of pradlice. Accordingly, wc find, they had their hippo- 
dromes, horfe afid chariot-races,' tilts and tournaments ; at all 
which the bards aflifted, and, with their poems, fongs, and 
xnulical inftruments, in which they celebrated the praifes of 

® Strabo, 1 . iv. p Aul. Cell. nodt. Attic. 1. xvii. c. 15 . 
Plin. ubi fupra. 1. xxv. c. 5 . Gcogr. 1 . iv. ^ Arrian, de 
venat. r Efhor. ap. Strab. 1. iv. Damascen. ap. Stob. 
ferm. xxxvii. 

For all thefe kind of crea- they of their hounds, that the 
Cures they had a breed of proper antient Burgundian laws obliged 
hounds, which they trained up a man, publicly convidted of 
to the fport, and generally Healing of one of them, to pay 
hunted on horfeback, unlefs it 'five fhillings, one half to the 
be fome of thofc creatures, which owner, and the other to the 
chiefly lived among the rocks, public treafury; and, if'infolv- 
and ^^ich they were forced to ent, he was obliged to kifs the 
hunt on foot (8). So fond were dog's pofteriors (9]. 

(%) Arrian, de venof, «f/, Vide PiUeotier, ukifi^Uf /. ii. tf. ts. 

thoTe 
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thofc who had formerly won the prize, infpircd the new can- 
didates with a noble ardor to fignalize themfclvcs upon all fuch 
occafions. And happy were they looked upon, who could 
obtain a place in thofe records of fame. All their exercifes in 
general tended to render them lighter, ftronger, hardier, and 
long'Windcd i and we are told, that the youth were obliged 
to keep their belly within the compafs of a girdle of a certain 
£ze, either by fading, running, riding, fwimming, or any 
other laborious diverfion : fi)r if they grew fat enough to ex- 
ceed the bounds of it, it was not only a difgrace to them, but 
they were, like wife, dned for it *. Swimming was alfo an 
excellent expedient, not only to harden their bodies, but to 
fit them for pa/ling the wided and rapided rivers ; in which 
they were fo very expert and famed, that they could croGs 
the Rhine^ Danube^ and Rhone^ without breaking their 
ranks 

These may be looked upon as fomc of the laudable and Feafiiugs^ 
beneficial diverfions ; but they had a mod predominant one, 
which can fcarcely be ranked in that clafs, and yet Teemed ge- ^ndfum* 
ncrally to accompany all the other public ones, or, rather, 
the others ferved only to introduce this ; we mean their fcad* 
ings, in which they were generally very profufe, though very 
negligent in the order and decorum of them All their pub- 

lic aflemblics and cxcrcifcs, all their fcads, birthdays, wed- 
dings, burials, and annivcrfarics of them, were al.ways ac- 
companied with fuch fumptuous banquets, in which they in- 
termixed with their good chcar both vocal and indrument.il 
mufic. The nobles, efpccialiy, were mod femd f)f them, bc^r 
caufe their greatnefs and intcred confiding chieily in tlie num.« 
ber of their clients, vaflals, and folduri^ there was not a more 
cffe£lual way, either to fccure the old, or procure new ones, 
but fuch kind of entertainments : for the GauU^ as well as the 
Germans^ and other northern nations, were fuch exceflive 
Ibvers of good eating and drinking, that nothing won their 
^hearts more than thefe kind of fcad’> ; and to what height 
thefc Wfre carried, may be fecn by fome few inftances we 
lhall give in the note (C). To thefc fcads, thofc who were 

mod 

^ Cjesar^ ubi fupra. MstA^de fit. orb. 1 . iii. Amm. Marcel. 

1 . XXV. & al. » Tacit. Germ. c. 14, Sc feq. “ Viefe 

Xpopu. exped. Cyr. 1. vii. Athen. ubi fupra. 'Pit.uT. fympoC 
vii. c. 9. Varro, & al. 

(C) We read of the famed afterwards defeated by Fa tins 
Luernius king of the Aiauemiftns^ Maximus^ that he made an in- 
and father of Bituitus^ who was dofure of twelve furlongs fquare, 
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moft famed for valour and wifdom were alway$ reckoned 
the chief guefts, becaufe their example bore ihe greateft" 
fvvay in all fiich eU ftions. The reader may not be difplcafed, 
perhaps;, to fee afliort defeription of thefe fcafts of theanticiiC 
G/7a/s, out (if P^doniuSy who had himfelf been in that coun- 
try}: we ^hall give it in the note (D). It was likewife cuftom- 
aiy to drink hard at thefe kinds of feafts ; yet it feems, ac- 


in which he entertained all com- 
cn, during fcveial days, with ail 
inu'-nner of i xi^uifite meats and 
liquorh (i) ; and of one 
itesy who tiiuied loclgt-s to be 
creded upon the high road.^, 
each of which (ould entertain 
four hundred perlons, and ircat- 
cd them in the fame fuinptuou^ 
manner a whole year 2). Ni i- 
tl.cr fullt rcU they any fi angers, 
who happened to be a: the place 
at ilic times ' rhefe icajlo, or 
were traveling rliat wav, to pafs 
by without I cing iiiviitd, or 
even coiupcll -d 10 come, and 
take fli.w ol thrin; and, if their 
time could not permit them to 
ilay, tlicy obliged them to drink 
a glafs or two \3). 

The fame f.tutmutf wc arc 
told, having givcli one fuclifeait, 
and invited a lamed bard to come 
and ling hi'i praifes, as it was 
xifual for tl;cm 10 do ; the bard, 
coming jull at the laucr end of it, 
was to deeply altdded at the dil- 
nppointiiicnr, that he tried, in 
vain, to iitig out liis defigiied 
paiu'gyru' : lie was, at lengrli, 
conilrained to change it into 
deep lamentations, for being for- 
ced to take up with the reliques 
of fo funiptuous a banquet (4) 

(D) According to him, their 
tables were very low ; they eat 
but little bread, which was baked 
flat and hard, and eafy to break 


into pieces ; but devoured a great 
deal of'flelh, boiled, roafted, and 
bi oiled ; which they did in a very 
flovenly manner, holding the 
piece in their hands, and tearing 
it with thoir teeth. What they 
could not part by tJiis way, they 
cut off with a little knife, which 
th(‘y carried in their girdle. When 
the company w'as numerous, the 
C')rypha‘, or chief of the fcafl, 
Wiio was cither one of the rich- 
cd, or noblcil, or braveft, (at in 
the middle, with the mafler of the 
houfe on his fide : the reft took 
their places next, each according 
to his rank, having their fer- 
vants behind them, liolding their 
fliields. I'lic guards had their 
table over-againft them; and, af- 
ter their m afters had done, the 
'Tervants were, likewife, regaled. 
He adds, tliat no one was al- 
lowed to cat of a dilh, till the 
coryphee had tailed of it (5). 

Diodorui Sii ii/us fays, that the 
Gau/s ufed to eat fitting upon the 
ground, which was covered with 
ikins of wolves and dogs ; and 
the diftics w-cre brought by the 
children of the family, or by 
other boys and girls. He adds, 
tliat near every table there was 
a ftove, or /ire-place, which a- 
bounded with fpits, pots, pans, 
and other fuch kitchen-furniture 
( 6 ). 


(1) Tara* uhi ftp, r. 21. '2^ ap, Aihua. /. \v, r, 12. {\\ Idem 

ibid, ^ (4) idem ioid, dppian, in Ctl:» (5) Atbin, L iv. f. 13. ( 6 ) L. v. 

cording 
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cording to the fame author, that the coryphee, or hcad<gucft, 
always began firft, and put the cup, or rather pitcher, about 
to his next neighbour, till it had gone round : for, it feems, 
they all drank out of the fame veflcl, and no man could drink 
till it came to his turn, nor refufe when it did. And hcncc, 
in all probability, the cuftom of drinking to one another, 
which was, it feems, common to the Perjtans^ Greeks^ and 
Romans'^ ^ as well as the Scythians^ Gauh^ and northern people. 

The misfortune was, that at thefc fcafts they ufed to begin to 
talk of affairs as foon as the cups went round \ and as they 
generally fat at them till the next morning, they fo heated 
thcmfclvcs with liquor and wrangling, that they feldom ended 
without duels, fays our author, fetiing fo little va- 

luc upon their lives. 'If the feaft proved a peaceable one, 
was generally accompanied not only with miific and fongs, us 
wc obferved above, but with dances likcwife, in which the 
dancers were armed cap-a-pe, and beat the mcaf iic with their 
fwords upon their fhiclds. On certain feftivals, likcwifc, 
fuchas tlint Mithras y they ufed to diefs tlicmfelves in the 
ikins of fuch bcalts as were dedicated to liim, and accompany 
the procelTions that were made on that day : others < rc led 
thcmfelvesin mafqucradc-habits, fomc of them very iiukcent, 
and played fcvcral antic and iminodeft incks ; and this cuffrin^ 
was retained fo long among them, .even lince tlieir convcrfioii 
to Chriifianity, that fome ol their councils . nd htll'.ops not only 
cenfured and condemned them, but appointed falh, and pro- 
per prayers, to be ufed on thofc days to divert them hum 
that heathenifh cudom. 

Their chief liquors wer?, beer and win?, tiie hrmcr x\\{: Sfmvg 
moft common of the two ; for they did not begin to cultivate qt^ors. ^ 
the latter till very late. Straho obferves, of the l.nfitanum^y 
that one fuch feaft as thofc wc liavc fpokenof, ufed to exluult 
all the vintage of that year ^ ; but, by degrec.s, they came to 
like it belter, and left the beer to the Germunsy and nortliern 
nations, and made wine their chief liquor. "J’hcir martial Cuittrmpf 
' temper infpirtd them originally with fuch contempt for .igri* 
culture, that they committed the care of it, at fiift, to their 
wives, old men, and flaves. The Germans and they are juftly 
blamed for it by the Romans, and a great piece of pride and 
folly it was in them, to choofc to purchafe the convenicncies of 


^ Diod. Sic. I. v. Vide & Polyb. 1 . ii. 
Qaul. 1. ii. c. 34, & feq. * r Ub. hi. 
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life at Ibe expence of bIo6d wounds, rather than by tb^‘ 
IfWcat of their brow* (E). 

W £ (hall conclude this fedlion with a (hort review of the 
other vices and virtues which are recorded as being peculiar to 
the antient Gauls* As for their vices, they are reducible to 
thcfe three, which arc attributed to them by the generality of 
antient writers ; to wit, drunkennefs, lazinefs, and fierce* 
nefs \ all which we (ball have the lefs occafion to dwell upon, 
bccaufe we (hall occafionally give fo many pregnant inftances 
in the courfe pf their hifiory. As for drunkennefs, we cannot 
fee why that vice (hould be reckoned more peculiar to them, 
than to their neighbours the Germans^ who vaftly exceeded 
them in it. Befidcs thefc, Plato has given us a lift of other 
people who were equally guilty of it ; to wit, the Lydians^ 
Carthaginians^ Thracians^ Scythians^ and Spaniards^ ^ 
and we need not direct our readers where to look for fome 
others, who mayjuftly come under the fame cer^ure (F). 

How- 


* German, c. 14. k 23. » Dc leg, 1. i. Vide & Athen. 

I, X. Clem. Alex. pa:d. 1. ii. 


(E] The fame may, indeed, 
he faid of all handicraft trades, 
which they looked upon as vaftly* 
below the care of a warlike na- 
tion : but one may fay, in gene- 
ra], that when the Romans came 
to pour their conquering ar- 
mies upon them, they forced 
them, by degre; s, to procure 
thofe things by their labour, 
which they were formerly wont 
to get, either by the fword, or 
by commerce : ncceflity foon 
made them feel the fweet of en- 
couraging agriculture, and all 
other kinds of trades; and by 
degree?, likcwifc, of the liberal 
arts and fcienccs; in both v\.hich 
branches they became, iu.-.mc, 
as expert and tamed as any oii.cr 
nation. So that one may I'afely 
look upon their conqueft by the 
Romans to ha\c been the mother 
of all theic. 


(F) The truth is, the Gauls 
were more envied for their bra- 
very, botli by Greeks and Romans^ 
and were, therefore^ made oft* 
encr the fubjedl of their reflec- 
tions, Accordingly, Livy and 
PJutarch (7) pretend to have it 
from antient authors, that thofe 
Gauls who lived near the Alps, 
having once tafted the Italian 
wine, became fo enamoured with 
it, that they immediately refolv- 
ed to go and conquer that coun- 
try. And Diodorui Siculus tclls 
US, that they were fo fond of 
that liquor, that they would 
give a man, that is, one of their 
ilaves, for a gallon of wine (8) ; 
which made tiie merchants very 
ready to fu nifh fuch cuftomerii 
wiu. that beloved commodity, 
both from Greece and Italy, It 
is likewife pretended, that they 
were more than ordinarily greedy 


of 
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However, though this abufe has been fomewhat exaggerated, 
yet we own, that there muft have been fome foundation for 
it, fince Charles the Great was forced to make fome feverc laws 
againll; it ; one of which obliged the judges on the bench, 
and the pleaders, to continue fafting ; others, which forbad 
the forcing of any one to drink more than he cared for ; 
others, which forbad the foldiers, whilft in the field, to in- 
vite any man whatever to drink, under pain of excomniuni*' 
cation, and being condemned to drink water till they had been 
fufficicntly punifhed for their fault \ This vice, it feems, 
was fo univerfal, that even the MyJianSy a kind of monkifh 
tribe aipong the Scythians^ who were obliged to abftain from 
all flefh, wine, and ftrong liquors, and the ^ Scythians mATljra^ 
ciansj who were deftitute of them, had yet a way amongfl: 
them of intoxicating themfclves by the fmoke of fome odori- 
ferous weeds, fomething, perhaps, of the nature of our to- 
bacco, V hich made them exceeding chearful and merry, tho* 

^ Vide addit. Carol. Mag. ad leg. Salic, an. 803. & Pellou* 
TIER, ubi fupra, I. ii. c. ulc. ^ Herodot. 1. i. Mela, 1 . ii. 
Plot, de fluv. Max. Tyr. 1. xi. Solin. c. 15. 

of it, on account that it made all cut in pieces ; or, as it often 
them fight more courageouily, happened, it fet them a fighting 
or rather furioufly, and more one againfl another, fo that they 
apt to defpife all manner of dan- became an eafier prey to them 
gers and fatigues ; and yet, in (9). One would, therefore, be 
faft, nothing is plainer, than apt to think, that, after tliey 
that, if thofe authors have n0t had fo oft anil fevercly fmarted 
exaggerated their accounts, the for their greedinefs after that 
Gau/s could not encounter a deftruAive liquor, their kings 
worfe enemy than wine proved and generals would have made 
to them, upon all occafions, fome wholfoine prohibitions a- 
fince, according to them, it fcl- gainft fo dangerous a cuftom : 
dom failed throwing! whole ar- and what may incline us to bcr 
mies of them into diforder and lieve they did fo, is, that though 
confullon ; and, which is Hill the GreeJt and Roman authors 
worfe, by baiting them with charge the Qaulijb people, in 
fome large quantities of that li- the lump, with this vice, yet the 
quor, it cither fo overcame them, infi; <- they give arc but few, 
that they fell down dead -drunk, and .i; pened fometimes to one 
and expofed, as it were, r.:d:c(> iriiiu!!, fometimes to another of 
and defencclefs, to their cn^ u h-, liicm. 
by which means they have liccn 

(9) Vtiejufim, ex Trcg. /. xJtiv. r. 7, ^ />/. Apfian^ Celt. Plutarcb. Liv, 
ubi ^ aU 
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without bcingattended with the ill>efFe£ls whrch are commoa^ 
]y caufed by cxcefs of wine, **. 

fJkni/s. The lazinefs, imputed likewife to them, appears, by what 
we have faid a little higher, to have been rather owing to 
their pride, than to any dillike they had to labour, under an 
honourable title : for it is plain, that in their exercifes, as 
well as their wars, they accuftomed themfclvcs to hardlhips 
and fatigues of any kind ; fo that if they negleftcd agriculture, 
and handicraft-trades, it was rather becaufe they looked upon 
them as a kind of flavery unbecoming their martial genius. 
And it was upon this account tliat they fo readily ruflied upon 
any defperate death, to avoid being taken prifoners,- cfpecially 
by the Romania who, they knew, were wont to make flaves 
of them, and condemn them to the hardefl: and mcaneft em* 
ployments (G), 

fmetiy. As to their lafl: vice, to wit, their ferocity and cruelty, 
there will be the lefs occ.ifion to wonder at it, if we confidcr, 
that they were bi ought up with a peculiar contempt of death : 
for how can it be expc£lcd they flioulJ be tender of other 
peoples lives, that were fo carelefs, and even lavilh of their 
own? And if flavery appeared fo terrible to them, that they 
preferred any death tt> it, might they not deem it a mercy in 
them, to maflacrc ihcir prilbners of war, or facrifice them to 
their gods, rather than to make flaves of them ? But we ob- 
ferved before, that thjscxccfliVe lovcof liberty had made them 
look long ago upon other nations, cfpecially upon the Romans^ 
not only with a jealous eyv, but with an invincible hatred, as 
they obferved them fo ddigent and fuccefsful in enflaving ail 
they could. AifJ this might not add a little to their native 


^ PoaiooN. ap. Strab. 1. vii. Vide & Casaubom. in loc. Sc 
H’elloutier. ubi fupra. 


(G) It is true, indeed, that, 
after their conquefl, they have 
taken up with a laborious life, 
cultivated their lands, vineyards, 
and ul'cful trades : yet the fame 
fpirit reigns Hill among their 
gentry and nobility, both in 
Gflul and Germany ; where they 
retain thll a contempt for all the 
laborious and mercantile part, 
and choofe rather to live in a 
(liameful floth, and even pover- 
ty, than fupport tlicmfdvcs and 


families, by any other way than 
that of arms. They are even 
known to carry this punftilio, 
of honour fo far, as to look 
upon it as diflionourable, to the 
lail degree, for a nobleman, in 
how low circumftanccs foever, 
to marry the daughter of a me- 
chanic, or even merchant, tho’ 
her fortune were ever fo large, 
and capable of enriching him, 
and his family. 


fierce- 
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^crccnefs, and to that cruelty with which they thought they 
ought to treat fuch open invaders of public liberty, as well as 
thofc who bafely alTiftcdf them in it. This will appear ftill 
more probable, if we come now to examine fome of thofc fo- 
cial virtues for which they were famed, even by the confef- 
lion of their enemies, fuch as their hofpitality, frugality, 
juftice, and fidelity. 

It will, doubtlcfs, be thought Arrange, that a nation, foThetr 
cruel to their enemies, and fo touchy and fierce among them- ives^ ani 
felves as to have rccourfe to fingle combat upon every trifling tjoffita- 
affront, fliould yet befo famed for their hofpitality and huma- 
nity, not only to ftrangers, hut to fuch as refuged themfcivcs 
among them ; and yet they are highly cried up for this ad- 
mirable virtue, both by Greek and Roman authors. It was, 
it feems, a conflant cufloni among them, to invite their 
Arangers to all their fealls, and, after it was over, to inquire 
who they were, and wherein they might be ferved ®. 'Iliis 
was practifed, according to the fame author, by the very CeU 
tiberians^ who were looked upon as fome of the crueleft 
among the Gauls ^ infoniucli that they came in crouds to in- and fam^ 
vite a traveler to tlicii iioii fes ; and happy was he thought 
whom he chofc for his hod : it he pitched upon one whofe of enter- 
circuinflances would not peuiiir him to afford him a very longtvnin^ 
entertainment (for they geneia!]y treated them very 
bufly), he always took care to turn him over to another that 
could do it. If any Gaul was convicled of having refiifed this 
courtefy to a ftranger, he was not only looked uppn with ab- 
horrence by all his acquaintance, but fined by the magiffratc: 
witnefs that law which was enacted among the Burgundians^ La-ws a- 
which laid a fine of three crowns on all fuch inhofpitablc dc- gninjl \be 
linquents ; and one of double that fum to any Burgundian that inhofftta- 
iOiould direct a llranger to ilie hoiife of a Roman, In fome^'^‘*- 
other places they added a corporal punifiimcnt to the fine ; 
and Tacitus docs that juftice even to the German nation, as to 
give feveral inllanccs of tlieir tender regard to ftrangers * : 
and Ceefar add.-., that they eftcemed all fuch perfons as facred 
and inviolable, and to whom every houfe was to be opened, 
and every table free 'riiey even conducted tlicm from one 
territory to another, and punlftied ihofe upon the fpot, from 
whom they had received any damage or ill treatment (H). 

We 

* Diod. Sic. 1. v. ^ German, c. 21 . * Comment 1, vi. 

^ Aristot. de mir. aud. N. Damasc. ap. Stob. ferm. clxv. 

(H) They even punifhed the vcrcly than that of one of their 
murder of a ftranger more fc- own nation ; to wit, the former 

by 
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FUeHty We have no Icfs pregnant proofs of their juftice and fide-i 
AvJjuJlhe. lity : witnefs the confidence which the emperors, princes, 
and commonwealths, placed in them, not only in courting 
their alliance and fricndiliip, and in hiring great numbers of 
them as auxiliaries, but likewifc in the former choofing thent 
for their life-guards. And if they could be thus faithful to 
fuch of the J^nian emperors as Augufui^ Tiberius^ Caligula^ 
Nero^ Claudius^ and others ; we need not doubt of their be- 
ing fo to other nations, to whofe fervice they had not fuch a 
natural reludlancc : though it muft be owned, that the GVr- 
tnans gained, in time, a greater degree of confidence in thofe 
monarchs than the Gauls had done ; and, perhaps, on this 
very account, that they did not (hew fuch a natural averfion to 
the Roman yoke as the Gauls did, who took all opportunities 
that offered to (hake it off. But before even the time of Au-t 
guflusy we find the Gauls and Spaniards in great credit and 
truft with fuba king of Mauritania ^ with Herod king of 

^ C^SAR. coxnmi 1. lu c. 40. 


by death, and the latter by ba- 
luihmcnt. As for thofe who took 
refuge amongfl the Gau/s (and a 
more fafe and ftedfaft fandtuary 
they could not meet with in any 
other nation), they were fure to 
be protedlcd and maintained, 
according to their rank. Hence 
that great number of diffreffed 
kings, princes, and others, who 
fled thither preferably to any 
other country, for refuge and 
defence j of which we have al- 
ready had occafion to fpeak in 
fomc former fedtions of this hi- 
flory; and with what faithful- 
nefs they were protedled by them, 
may, out of many more inftan- 
ces, be inferred from that which 
we (hall give our readers, to 
avoid dwelling too long upon fo 
known a fubjedl. 

T ortjin king of the GrpiJa^ had 
a noble refugee at his court, 
named lUifgui^ who had a law- 
ful right to the crown of Lem- 
bavdy^ but had been excluded 


from it, after the death of king 
Vaces^ hyAduift^ who feized upon 
upon it. This lafl caufed lltRf- 
gus to be demanded of the Ge^ 
pida^ and procured his demand 
to be backed by the emperor 
embaffadors. Torifin^ 
who had mil concluded a peace 
with the Romans and LonAards^ 
called a council of all his no- 
bles, and acquainted them with 
Aduin's requeil, and the danger 
he was in, if he refufed. Upon 
this, that truly auguft aflembly 
unanimoully agreed, that it were 
better that their whole nation, 
men, women, and children, Ihould 
perilh, than to give way to fuch 
a facrilcgious demand ( 1 ). 

Even among the ruder Slavo^ 
niatts, who lived on the other 
fide the Elbe, it was permitted 
to fet any man's houfe on fire, 
who refufed fanfluary to a (Iran- 
ger; and, in fuch cafes, every 
one drove to punifh the viola- 
tion of hofpitality (2]. 


/’■/?. /. iif. e, 

ctK. e, i’i. /. ii e, iC. 


■ ctrsn, SU- 
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fudaa \ with Cleopatra and with moft princes far and near ; 
an account of which hsk been given in every proper place of 
this work (I). 

Of their frugality we have likewifc given feveral inftances. Frugality. 
fuch as their contempt of gold and filver» of trades and manu- 
fa£tiires, and the like ; the antient plainnefs of their diet, 
drefs, houfes, &c. Their cloathing was a kind of veft and Dre/j. 
breeches, light and neat ; they wore their hair long, had a 
collar about their neck, and bracelets about their wrifts, and 
above the elbow. Thofe who were raifed to dignities, wore 
them of gold, the reft of brafs. The druids were always 
cloathed in white when they officiated, and the freemen, on 
all public occafions, appeared with their arms Wc know Marria* 
little of their marriages, except that they do not feem to have gcs. 
allowed polygamy, and that they had power of life and death 
over their wives : at Icaft this plainly appears from a paflage 
of Pomponius Mela^ who, being a Spaniard^ muft underftand 
the GauUJh laws and cuftoms better than any Greek or Roman 
author that has written of them. We (hall give the fubflance 
of it in the note ; (irfl, bccaufe it contains fome curious 
particulars about the Gaitlijh funerals, with which wc (ball 
clofe this fedlion ; and, fecondly, bccaufc the author does 

Joseph, bell. Jud. 1 . i. c. *21. * Idem ibid. c. 5. 

Strabo, 1. iv. Pliny, 1 . xvi. c. 24. Dc diis Germ, k al. 

( I ) They have, indeed, been ftriA adherence to their treaties, 
branded with the reverfe vice, -any more thay fcrupulous about 
by feveral Greek and Roman the means of obtaining them : 
ftorians (3) ; and it muft be own- and C/rfar^ for iiillancc, has laid 
ed, that they have fometimes re- the blame on the Q^tuUJh pcrf.dy, 
ceded from their fidelity, not- which Cato has bravely retorted 
withftanding their valuing them- upon him (4). And who knows 
felves fo much upon it, above all what provocations they may have 
other nations ; and we have for- had, whenever they have depart - 
merly given feveral inftances of cd from their ufual fidelity and 
it, though, for want of knowing juftice ? But, not to dwdl too 
what motives induced them to it, long upon uncertainties, wc may 
we have been obliged to con- affirm, that, in the main, they 
demn them for actions, which, long enjoyed tliat noble charac- 
if thofe authors had rightly in- ter, however their conquefts af- 
’ formed us of the true fprings of,* terwards, and fince them their 
might have palTed uncenfured. lAimeafurable ambition, have 
Neither Greeks^ Carthaginians, hurried them into the quite op- 
nor Romani, were famed for their polite extreme. 

(^) Cafar, uhi Jufra, /. iv. c. ii. /. n. Livy, /. xirv, 33- yido 

Potere, & at. yide Suma. in y«/« Caf, r. 2 ^ P/ut. in rJa. Caf 

Min, Dio Caff. M al. 

% therein 
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therein clear that nation from having entertained the Pythago^ 
rean dodbiiie of the tranfmigration of fouls, which other 
writers have abfurdly charged them with, and which we pro- 
Tuntrais^ mifcd, in a former fcction/ to difprovc (K). That they 
burned tlu: dead bodies, appears from thofe urns which con- 
tained their bones and afhes, with fotlic other trinkets which 
they mingled with them, of more or Icfs value, according, as 
may be fuppofed, to the condition of the deceafed ; but that 
they likewife buried without burning, may be alfo gathered 
from thofi* iniire bodies which have been found in many places 
in Gaul^ Germany^ and cfpccially in the mounds of Sah/bury 
plain, of which wc flrall give a fuller account in a fubfequent 
chapter ; as the Gauls received their religious laws and 
culioins frtjm the hrttijh druids, make no doubt they exadt- 
ly agreed in them in both countries. 


(K) “ Among other tenets 
which the druids hold, fays 
“ that author ( 5 ), there is one, 
which they endeavour to 111- 
“ culcate into every GW/, in or- 
•* der to infpirc tliemwitli greater 
bravery ; namely, that of the 
** immortality of the foul, and 
** a future life. Accordingly, 
** fays he, when they burn the 
bodies of their dead, and bury 
their aihes, fhey bury, like- 
** wife, with them, their books 
** ot accoiint:i, and the notes of 
** hand of the moneys they had 
“ lent whilll alive, that they 
may be of fcrvice to them in 
tile other w orld. Sometimes, 
** likewife, their near lelations 
and friends have flung thcm> 
fetves into the funeral pile, to 
go and live with them there. 
** Has this dotlrine of a future 
“ life any thing in common with 
•• the Pyth'gunnit tranfn.igra- 
“ tion ? Could ihcfc account- 
•• books, receipts, and notes, be 
of any fervicc to fouls which 
paA in o other bodies, cither 
** of ir.cn, or brutes ? Can thofe, 
“ who i^ffirm it, imagine that 


“ fouls, thus tranfmigrated, into 
whatever body it be, could be 
flill the fame perfons, whom 
“ thofe accounts concerned? And 
would thofe friends have been 
“ fuch fools, as to choofc to die 
“ with them, for the fake of liv- 
“ ing with them Jiercafter, had 
“ they had the leaft notion of 
“ fuch a tranfmigration ? How 
‘‘ could they ever cxpefl that 
“ happinefs, if they really be- 
lieved, that, upon their going 
“ out of this world, their fouls 
‘‘ were to enter into frefli bo- 
“ dies, of either men, women, 
brutes, or vegetables, the one, 
“ ^lerhaps, in one corner of the 
world, and the other in an* 
“ other ? What likelihood is 
“ there, that the ixrulsy fo jea- 
•* lous of their Lberty as they 
“ were, would, by thus rufhing 
into immediate death, run the 
rifle of paifing into the bodies, 
“ I will not fay either of plants, 
or b ails, but even into thofe 
of ilaves, or of women, over 
whom they had the power of 
•* life and death r” 


(.'/ /* iii. 
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SECT. V. 

yi&tf Hiftory of the antimt Gauls, from the Roman ./»- 
vajion, and their Conqueft by Julius Cxfar, to the 
Irruption of the Franks. 

W E (hali have the kfs room to inlarge upon this fubjeA^ 
firfty bccaufc wc have little or no account of this nation 
before they were viTiteJ by the Romans^ but what we have 
given an account of in fomc part or other of this chapter ; 
and, fccondly, bccaufc what happened to them from that time 
to the irruption of the Franks^ has been fully fpoken of in the 
Roman hiftory. However, that wc may not leave this part 
too imperfect and fliort, for the fake of avoiding repetitions, 
and that we may fave our readers the trouble of colledfing the 
particulars of it out of our former volumes, by having re- 
courfc to every index, we (hall give them here a fummary of A/ummaty 
them in one view, and in as fuccinft a method as we can, of the 
with proper references to the refpeftive places where Gaulifli 
thofc faits have been more fuUy difeufled, and add to it an 
account of fuch other tranfaAions as have not yet, or have 
been but (lightly touched upon. All which vve ftiall endea- 
vour to couch, as well as it can be done, in a chronological 
order, anti as near as wc can to its epocha, according to fuch 
of our chronologers as niay^bc beft depended upon. We (hall 
only add here, that the Gauls^ being a ftrong and hardy 
people, and multiplying fo faft, that their country could not 
contain them, w'as one conftant caufc of their cxcurfions into Thrir fre- 
other countries far and near, and in fuch vaft multitudes, that gurut feud- 
they fpread terror whcre-cvcr they came. It often happened, of co- 

likewife, that thefe colonies, thus fettled in a foreign country, 
werc fo moleftcJ by their neighbours, that, to prevent their 
being dirpolTeir^d, they fent into their native count.'^y for frefh 
ailiftance, and cafily obtained it, the GauU bcin^ always ready 
to pour out their numerous fwarms, upon all fuch occafions, 
to prevent any of their old^ colonics being driven bac.k to 
them. Hence their vaft multiiudcs, tlvir known valour, na- 
tural fiercenefs, and cruckv to ihofe who fell into their hands, 
jbined to an unavoidable ncceiTity, upon all fucji expeditions, 
either to conquer or ftarve, added not a Jitile to the d*-ead of 
their name. We (hall pjf* by thofe wljich they aniiently 
made out of Europe into f-veral parts of where they 

fettled thtmfelves in fevcral fine countries, and under different 

names. 
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names, and for which we (hall refer our readers to the CeUic 
hiftory in a former volume 

Gauls un- Their carlicft, and mod confiderable Tally we have re« 
^ir Bello- corded, is that which they made into Itafy^ under their fa- 
vcfu5 f:t- mous leader Bellovefus (A), who, croi&ng the Rhone^ and the 
th' in Ne- AIps^ till then unattempted, defeated the HetrurtMSj and 
thcr Italy, other oppofers, near ihtTeJino^ fettled, and fpread themfelves 
Year of over that part of Italy called Piedmont and Lombardy^ then 
the flood inhabited by the Hetrurians^ about the year of Rome i6o 

Caenomanij who dwelt between the rivers Seine 2nd 
made the fccond grand expedition under their general 
P/itonis, and fettled in the Brefciam^ Cremonefe^ Mantuan^ 
Carniohy and Venetian^. The time of this and the next is un^ 
certain. 

The third was made by the Laves znd Ananes^ the former 
of whom fettled in Novara^ on one fide of the Pei and the 
latter in Piacentia^ on the oppofite fide. 

In a fourth, the Boil and Lingones^ having pafTed the Pen* 
nine Alps^ fettled on the fouth fide of the Po^ between Ra* 
venna and Bologna^ 

In the fifth, which happened about two hundred years after 
that of Bellovefus^ the Semnes^ feated between Paris and 
Meauxj were invited into Italy by an Hetfurian lord, and 
fettled themfelves in Umbria. ** Brennus^ who was their king, 
had laid ficge to CUiJium ; and here it was that he gave that 
noble anfwer to the three Fabii^ who were fent from Rome to 
expoftulate with him, of which we have bad occafion to take 
notice in a foriacr feflion. We have feen, in a late vo- 
lume that the treachery of the Fabii^ in entering and de« 

* See vol. vi. p. 1 1, & feq. ** Livv, 1 . v. c. 3, 4, &feq* 

* Idem ibid. 31, & feq. Sec Ptol. I. Hi. c, 1. Laccuri de colon. 
Gall. ^ See vol. xi. p. 532. 

(A) Amhigatus^ then king of in that expedition, as fhall be 
Ccltogallin^ flnding his kingdom further fliewn in the next chao- 
overltocked, fent his two ne- ter. Hence, however, it plainly 
phews, Belhvefui and Sfgo<vefus^ appears, that it was their vaft 
each at the head of a numerous increafe, tiiat obliged the Gauls 
army, to go and feek fome new to fend fuch numerous colonies 
fettlemeiits. The firft crofTed the abroad; and not, as£i«y (1% 
Alpst and the latter the Rhine znd 'Pliny (2), Plutarch (3), and other 
Hertynian forelt, and fettled in writers, have mifreprrfented 
that part of Germany fince then their thirft after the wine^ 
callecLBeim/tf, '^ndBohemia^ from that invited them to crofs the 
the Beii^ who accompanied him till then unattempted 

(1) hih. V. €. 3 S« (2) Xii. e. z« (3} De vir, iiiifir, Nm. ii. p. 114^ 

fending 
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fending that city, ' nnd of the Romans in countenancing, in- 
Head of punilhing it, fh exafperated the Gauliflj general, 
that, raifing the liege of the place, he immediately turned all 
his force againft the latter, and, having defeated them, 
marched dire&ly to Rome, whofe inhabitants were fti uck with 
fuch terror at his approach, that they abandoned it to ids 
mercy. When Brennus entered the place, which appeared to Breunus 
him like a very defert, he fecured all the avenues lound the 
Capitol, and then gave up that metropolis lobe plundered 
bis men, who prcfcntly after reduced it to allies, and all iu 
ftately temples and pabccs into nii heap of nibbilh. We Hull 
nojt repeat the particulars of this expedition ; hut refer our 
reader to the account whic h w'c have given of it in the Roman 
hiftory above quoted '*, wlicic he will find at length the whole 
Gaultjh army intirely cut off by the brave Camillus. 

'I'he next expedition was ftill more unforiunate ; for thofc wifor-^ 
Gauls^ who had fccilcd ♦hcmfclves in thofc parts of Italy vtc 
have lately fpoken of, led but an uneafy life there, being con- 
tinuaily haraffed by the Remans^ upon which, they fent into 
Ganl for frefh reinforcements ; but thefe came in fuch vaft 
numbers to their ailiftance, that they became more dreadful to 
them than the Romans: fo that they made no fcruple to turn 
their arms againft them, and, having killed their two leaders, 
calily put the whole army to flight, 'riie Romans^ however, Tkr Ro- 
werc in no fmall dread of them, when they found liow aflive mans 
they were in Italy^ and wlut v.,ft armies they could draw out of iunned 
Gaul \ and. it was to d iff pate that fear, that they pcrpctr.UtM 
that horrid piece of fupcrliition at Ronie^ wdilcli we formerly 
mentioned, of burying a Grc^k and a Gaidljh m in and woman 
alive ill the ox- market. I Jut tliry did not iruii to tins fo far 
as not to make vaft preparations, \v!icn they heard that the 
Gafata^ another brave nation, were invited, by their Ga:- 

Italian countrymen, to their aflilfancc. "riiefe w'cre of a 
fiercer nature than any of the reft ; tlicy feorned all kind of a^mnjl 
dcfenfivc armour as mean and cowardly, and genemlly chofc 
to fight naked. Had but their martial Ikill be' ii as great as 
their courage (B), it is likely they niight, at that juiiciure, 

liavc 


« Ibid p. 537, ^feq. 


(B) Wc have purpofely omit- will find in the phiccs of the Ro- 
ted fevcral defeats, which they man hiliory quoted below (4) ; 
met with in fomc other expe- where he will find, tJiat the Ro- 
ditions, and which the reader /num were by that time fo well 


^41 See before, -i xii. p* ^ J ■ 4-, ^ ^ 

nlsb, pajt, 
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have difabled the Romans from ever conquering any more na* 
tions : for their approach had fprcad fuch a terror all over the 
The Ro- Roman territories, that they raifed one of the vafteft armies 
tsinnsraifi that ever had been known amongft them. If we may believe 
a proJigi- Polyhius it conlifted of no lefs than eight hundred thouland 

ous army, Gauls ^ however, nothing terri* 

fied at it, though they had but fifty thoufand foot, and two 
tiioiifand horfe, forced their way through them, and entered 
thrir territories ; but, being as inferior to them in military dif* 
WfG®- cipiiiic, as they were in number, they met with a total dc- 
fatse feat : forty thoufand of them were killed on the fpot, and 
fsatcii. ten thoufand taken prifoners, and amongft them Concolitanus^ 
one of their kings ; whilft the other, named Aneroejlus^ and 
by far the moft experienced warrior, only efcaped to a neigh- 
bouring village, and there killed himfclf, as did moft of the 
ofEcers who followed him, according to the Gaulijh maxim, 
of preferring death to flavery. 

The Ro- Notwithstanding all thefe fucceflls, the Romans bad 
mans in no fmall rcafon to fear, that the Gauls would, at length, be 
great fear made fi nfible, by their frequent defeats, of their own want 
of martial difcipliiie and policy, and by their example, and that 
Gauls. other nations, become, in time, as expert foldiers as they 
(C) ; in which cafe, they could not but become a very for- 
midable enemy to their nation, conitdering their hatred to it, 
their Imrdinefs, intrepidity, and readinefs to join every foe 
againft them. The afliftance they gave Hannibal^ as he was 
croffing their country, and over the Alps^ of which we have 
given an account clfcwherc* ; arid, after him, XoMago^ and 
the Carthaginiansy during their war ; their being fo frequent- 
ly hired as auxiliaries, by other ftates and kingdoms, moft of 

^ Lib. ii. c. 22. « Sec vol. xi. p. 235, Sc fcq. (I). 245, 

&feq. & alibi pair. 

apprifed' of their fuperiority to onfet, in which they conllantly 
them in this point, that they ge- charged with incredible fury, they 
ncrally trailed to it, and with ufed either to break, bend, or be 
good fuccefs ; iince it appear:?, fo blunted againft the Reman Iol- 
by all thefe inftances, that it velins, as to become Ofelefs ; (o 
was by this that they gave them that, before they could have time 
fuch frequent and furprifing de- '‘to lharpen or ftraiten them, the 
feats. enemy prefently clofed in upon 

(C) We are told (5 j, tAat their theta, and, throwing by the jaw- 
very wraponis, efpecially tWir Vin, and Ihortening tlwirfwords 
fwords, were fo wretchedly tern- upon them,, dabbed them,' like 
pered, that, upon the very firit fo many Ihcep. 

( 5 ) fipra, Pht, in Itf.rcel, Onf, & al. 


them 
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them at war with :yid among which they were fire to 

perfeA themfclvcs more and more in the martial trade, whiift 
they themfclve^ could not venture take them into th?ir pay 
without manifeil danger ; thefe cohftderations obliged them, Refihe to 
at laft, to retaliate upon them, and invade their country, ivvatii 
upon the firft favourable opportunity, and before they were 
become too expert in the art of war for them; but, before we 
come to fpCalc of this, it will be ncccffary to fay fomething 
of their ocher expeditions and exploits, in AJta^ Macedoma^ 
and other countries. i 

The firft of this kind was in the year after Pyrrhus pafl'ed J three- 
into Italy^^ when the Gauls ^ finding thcmfelves again fAd exeur^ 

ftocked at home, fent out three vaft colonic.s to fcck new 
bitations. Brenntis (perhaps adefeendent of him who had about 
two centuries before made that dreadful irruption into Italy 
we have lately mentioned) was the chief advifer of this expedi- * 2*06^*^ 
tion, and head of one of the GanUjh armies ; Cerethrius com- jjef.Chrkl 
manded the fecond,* and marched into Thrace ; and the third, 279. 
under the command of Belgius^ marched into Illyricum and 
Macedonia : as for Brmnns^ he was entered into Pannoma^ Brennus 
or Hungary^ a poor country in c(>inparifv)n to thofe which enters 
Belgiushsi^ invaded, and wherein he had enriched himfelf with Hungary, 
immenfe plunder; fo that, cnvymg his fuccefs, hcrcfolvcd to 
join him, and lharc it with him. Belgius being foon after de- Belgius 
feated to fuch a degree, that wc hear no more of him, or his defeated vr 
men, he haftened thither, umler pretence of revenging and Jhyricuni. 


hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe ; 
but a revolt happened in it, in which Lconorins and Lutarius^ 
the two chief leaders of it, carried oft’ twenty thoufand men, 
and marched into Thrace^ an^l, joining themfclvcs to CVrr- 
thrius^ feized on Byzantiirn^ and tlic weftern coafts of Pro- 
pontis^ and there fettled, and made the adjacent parts tributa- 
ry to them. 

To retrieve this lofs, Brennus fent for frefh fuppii :.s ^rotn SenA f r 
Gallia^ inlifteJ feme and, with a new army of one :* 
huindred and fifty thoaiand foot, and above fixty thoufand /o^CiaiJ. 
horfe, entered Macedonia^ defeated Sojlhenesy aiul ravaged. 
the whole country. He next marched towards the flrcight^ of Maecdo- 
Thermopylae with an intent to invatleGVw^*; hutw.is ftopped ”**‘* 
by the forces which were fent to defend that pafsagainft liim. 

This obliged him to get him fome guides over thofe mouii- 

i»PoLYB. l,i.c.6. VidcPAUSAX.Phoc. JusTiK.l.xxiv,& feq. 

T i 2 tains. 




alElling him ; and it is not improbable, that the remainder of 
Belghts'% army lifted themfclves nnilcr him. *The army with 
which he entered into thofe two piovinccs, confifted of one 
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tains, over which Xerxes had palTed his forces before ; upo^i 
which, the guards retired, to avoid being furrounded by him. 
He then ordered jfeiehoriusj the next to him in this expedi- 
tion, to follow him at a diftance with part of the army, and 
with the bulk of it marched- ftrait towards Delphi^ with a dc- 
fign, as is fuppofed, to plunder that rich city and temple ; but 
met, it feems, with a tenible repiilfc, from a violent ftorm 
of thunder, lightning, and hail, which deftroyed a great num- 
ber of his men 5 and from a dreadful earthquake, which over- 
whelmed another part of his army : fo that the remainder, 
being feized with a panic fury, fell upon, and murdered each 
other, all that night. The next morning they found their 
miftake, and near one half of their army dedroyed, and the 
Crnk foiccs pouring in upon them from all parts, and in fuch 
numbcis, that, though Acichorius joir.ed him in due time, 
yet were they not able to make head agaiiift the Greek's^ but 
were dcfeatcil, with a terrible llauj^htiM-. Bremius hiinfelf 
^wns dcfpcratdy wounded, and fo cliiticancned at his mifear- 
riage, that he aflcmblcd all his chiefs, and, having advifed them 
to flay all that were wounded and difablcd, and to make as 
good a retreat as they could, he put an end to his life. Act^ 
chorine ^ immediately after, led the rcinam Jer of this {battered 
army back, as well as he could ; but ih-jir long marches 
tlirough enemies coimlric’?, the oppolitioii.s and harcilhips they 
met w'ith froiti them, and the grievous cal iivitics which ac- 
companicJ them, did, it feems, fo th^^ -ughly exhauft them, 

. that not one of them u-turned from tine cxpcditio^i *: a juft 
jiulgnicnt, indeed, upon them, if* they rcaliy went with that 
facnlegivMis dcfign w’iVich is charged upon them by the Greek 
and Rman authors, and in which we make no doubt but they 
have as much exaggerated their punifnnicnt in iheir above- 
mentioned defeat, as they have their guilt, as the reader may 
fee by what is added in die note (D). 

Whilst 

* lidcin ibid. Vide & Memnon. excerpt, ap. Phoc. c. 19 , & fcq. 
Kdog. Diod. Sic. 1. xxii. Liv. 1. xxxviii. Callimacii. hymn, io 
Delum. Suiu. invoc. laActja/, 

(D) We promifed, in a for- .adds fto aggravate it the more), 
mci fc^lion, to explode the viru- the great Jhpiter in it ; from 
lent' charge which Cicero lays a- which he infers, that their rcli- 
gainil the GV//7;, and their rcli- gion confided only in a diame- 
gion, founded chiefly on this trical oppofition to all others, 
of their plundering the and in waging war againll the 
Dehhic temple, and that^of their gods of other nations, ^c, and 
befiegiug the capicol, and, as he that the Qauls were a moil irre- 
ligious. 
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Whilst this expedition was carrying on in Gnece^ the An:th€r 
other colonies under Leonorius^ parting from the others who CQt.ry t/t- 
were fettled in the Propontis^ inarched into the Hellcfpont, ^ 
and made thcmfeivcs mafters of Lyfmachia^ and the Thracian ^ ^ 
Cherfonefuu Here fome great mifunderlbnding happening 1? 

ligious, wicked, and dangerous common notion^ thnt fuch dif- 
people, not fit to live j and much alters always^ argued fome atvo- 
more to that purpofe. cious crimes in the fuftcrers : all 

Now, if it be true, that the which is here drefled up, byau- 
Gauls^ before their conquelt, did thors who were prof died cue- 
worlhip the one Supreme Being, mics to the Qauhjh nation, and 
and, like the Brachmans^ have, doubt Icfs, exaggerated both 

and other antient nations and at their pleaiurc, tho' without 
philofophers, thought it an in- any real foundation, 
dignity to confine him in tern- Jnpi'h and after him Chrro^ 
pics, or reprefent him by idols of indeed, accule them ol hiiving 
any kind, as we have formerly pluridered the Delphic treafure ; 
ihewed they did, then will their and the lall adds, that they car- 
dcflroying thofe temples and ried it home too; but, being 
idols, or even plundvnng them grievoufly plagued for their fa- 
of their treafurer, if the/ had crilegc, they were adyifed to 
really done fo by tlii:. of Dfl- throw iheir ill -got pelf into the 
pbif Hand judiiicd, and i. iher lube o\' "J hou/ou/r. This, though 
deferve commendation, tlian lech plairJ) oppofite to all thoH? aii- 
a black reproof. 'I'lic plunder ihois, u no liavc written of that 
of fuch fupcrllitious trealures, lo exp/uiiion, I'tcnis to iis only an 
men of theie principles; and for invidiou,. improvement on the 
the fupport of a numerous aru^v account they iliavc* gixen of it, 
that Hands in need of it, will be in order lo bring a /cancial on 
juHly deemed applying them to that vaH ircuiinc whi^ h wav con- 
a better ufe. fecrated and rcpoiiicd in lliat 

But it plainly appears, from lake, and which i<frr!o and //- 
the majority of ilioie authors th.'n,riny on the aiuhoriiy of Po- 
■ quoted above, that they did not fiJonius^ tell us, was (lo far Froii^ 
plunder tbcDelphic oracle; but being fetched {'rom DJpht) dug 
that they were feared from it by up out ol fome rich mines in 
a Horm and earthquake, which that neighbourhood, as we have 
threw them into lucli a panic, already had occafion to obferve 
as made them be eafily overconic in the lalt Ibciion. If any thing, 
by thofe GmvC* force?, -which therefore, could be otjcC!eii,with 
came, with great fury, to de-, any leeming juHice, againll the 
fend their country and oracle it w’as their lending fuch 

againil them; upon which it is powerful colonics to invade other 
fuppofed, that all ihcfe diiaflcrs nations ; but neither Greeks nor 
bcfcl them as a juH judgment Rommis could have any pretence 
for their facrilcgious defign a- to find fault vviih that, w'hich was 
gainH that temple and treafure : their own pratlicc, as well as tliat 
but this laH is at beH but a fur- of all other nations, 
mize, founded on a wrong, tho* 

T t between 
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between tbofe two chiefs, they parted their forces ; the for- 
mer returned lo Byzantiumj and the latter fiaid where he was. 
I'hcy did, however, rejoin their forces fomc time after, and 
pailcd into AJia^ being invited thither by Nicomedes^ whom 
they afllficd againft his brother, and fixed him in all his father's 
dominions } in acknowlcgemont of which, he affigned them 
that part of Le£er Afta which we dcTcribed at the beginning of 
this chapter, and which was, from them, called GaUagracia, 
^nd Galatia. "^IVither came alfo a great number of thoie other 
Gauls who had fettled in Thracey and who were driven from 
thence by Antigonus Gonatus^ who had feized the kingdom of 
Macedon upon the death of Sojlhenes. A greater number of 
them dirperfed themfclves al>out in other countries, and either 
perifhed, or lb intermingled themlllves, as not to be heard of 
any more \ fo that of this great and threatening GauUjh army, 
none remained but ihofe who fettled in Galatia I'hefe, 
likewife, in time, increaiing in number, and being Rreighten- 
ed in their territories, endeavoured, according to cuftom, to 
inlaige them where tliey could, and to fend their colonies and 
auxiliary armies abroad (E), which did not a little annoy and 
alarm all their neighbours ; but they were at length fupprefled 
by the proconful of Afta^ Corfu Manlius Vulfoy who gave them 
fcvcral defeats, and obliged them to live quietly, and keep 
within their old limits ^ 

^ lidexn ibid. 

(R) Jitftht tells us, that all 
Ajia fwarmed with them, and 
tluit tluTc was hardly an caftern 
prince at war, that .did not hire 
them as mercenaries (6). This 
^a<:, in particuLir, the cafe of 
Atttiuihiis Hu rax, in his war 
a^ainil Si/iucus, whom he de- 
feated at Atuyt'ii {7) by the help 
of the G uthjh auxiliaries. Bui 
h'S vitlory had like to have coll 
him dear: tor chefe, having heard 
a rumour, t)i:it ScLutus had been 
llain, formed, it feems, a project 
to murder him, and feize upon 
his kingdom ; fo chat he found 
1)0 better way of faving himftlf, 

‘u' 7.-4. >Licv. 1 , 7/f"» ihiJ, I'S) IJfntf I xxvii. c, 

(U) ’ viiuaoi /. iv. r. 19. 


* Liv. 1, xxxvii. 

than by giving them All the 
treafure he had (8). 

The fccne of w-ar between the 
two contending brothers being 
at length removed into Mt/opo- 
tamia, it is not improbable, that 
the battle of Bahylnnia happened 
between ilie BuhyhnijhJiw and 
the G.uih, in which eight thou« 
fand of tlic former defeated and 
killed an hundred and twenty 
ihoufaad of the latter (9) : for 
Babylon was then a province of 
Mfjopotaynia^ 2avl Antioi hus then 
in confederacy with the uume* 
rous Clauis, 


Thev 
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They arc, however, affirmed by fomc authors to have Year of 
been fubdued about fifty-three years before, by Attains king flood 
gf Pergamos*^ ; and if fo, they muft have found out feme 
means of recovering theit liberty, to have been fo powerful in ™.UiriIt 
Manlius*^ time \ unlcfs we fuppofe thefc authors to have con- « 
founded the Gaith with the Galatians. However that be, 
thefe laft were ftill, above 130 years after, governed by their 
own tetrarchs, one of whom, named Dciotarus^ was, for his 
fervices done to Pompey the Gnatj created king by him (F), 
and had the Lejfer Arminidy and fome other territories, add^ 
to his own Thus much may fuffice for the Gaulijh expe- 
ditions abroad. It is time now to return to thofe at home, 
and to give an account of their conqueft by the Romans. 

Wf hinted a little higher, that the Romans were grown fo Marcius 
fearful of the Gauls ^ that they thought it proper, in order So fuhdues 
humble them, to lead their armies into their country. After of 
many attempts, not worth mentioning, the perfon that open- Gaul, 
ed the moft efFedfual way into Gaul was the great conful ^ 

Marcius^ furnamed Rex^ to whofe lot this province was fallen, 
as well as the fupremc power, by the death of his collcgue in. 

Numidia. Marcius^ the better to carry on his defign, opened 
a way between the Alps and the Pyrenees^ a work of immenfe 
labour, in which he was lloutly oppofed by the Gauls ^ efpe- 
cially Xh^Stceni^ who lived at the foot of the Alps^^ and who, ne dread- 
finding themfcivcs overpowered by him, fet fire to their ful end of 
houfes, killed their wives and children, and threw them and the bra*ue 
themfelve;; into the flames. Marcius^ having accomplifhed Sta^ni. 
bis work, planted a colony,, for the fecuinty of it, in the 
country of the Folca Tetlofagi^ between the Pyrenees and the 
city of Thouloufe ; and built a city in it, and called it Narbo Narbonne 
Marcius^ fincc Narbonne j which became the capital of that h 
province. The redudlion of fuch a confiderablc part of Gatd^ Marcius. 
and the opening and fccuring fuch a way between the Alps 
and Pyrenees^ as it laid the foundation for the conqueil of the 
whole country, was thought fo confiderablc a fcrvicc to Rome^ 
that the fenate ordered him a triumph for it His fucccflbr, 

"* Idem, 1. xxxlii. Strab. 1. xiii. Suid. Poly/en. Ac. 

" Strabo, l.xii. Eutrop. 1 . vi. ® Steph. de urb. P Fall, 
capit. Cic. pro Fonteio. See before, vol. xii. p. 449, & feq. 


(F) This is the fame Drhta- 
rus that foon after difpolTefled 
the other three tctrarclif, and 
(cized upon all Galatia. Fof 
this be was fuinmoned before 


Julius Cafar^ upon which occa* 
fion Cic.ro made a fpeech in his 
behalf, which is flill extant, un- 
der the name of Oratio pro rege 
DcUtaro. 

T t 4 Scaurusj 
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ScaurusV Scairus^ not only conquered Tome other nitions of the GauUy 
fuccefs in as the Gentifci and Carni (G) ; but, to facilitate the fending of 
GauL troops from Italy thither, he made fome excellent roads be- 

tween them, which before wcrcalmoft impafi'able % and was 
likewife honoured with a triumph. 

The facred 1 n the mean time, the Ctmbri and TeuUtus^ taking the 
treafure of ?hxm at thefe fiicccflcs, took up arms againft them, and gave 
Thou- them fcveral conliderable overthrows ; in one of which the 
loufc Tigiirim (U), having furprifed them, made them, and their 
flundvred, general Popilins^ pals under the yoke ^ The Cmhri^ in par- 
retaken fome parts of Gaul from the RmanSy 
and, cfpccially, the famed city of Thouloufe upon which, 
Bcf.^cLiil marching his army to retake ir, it opened its gates to 
him; notwithllaiiding which, he not only gave it up to be 
plundered by them, but carried otf all that vaft treafure that 
had been confccratcd there by the Gauh % and of which we 
have lately given an account, to the amount of one hundred 
thoufand pounds weight of gold, and the fame of filver, even 
according to the moft moderate accounts of it ; and, in fpite 
,ofhis treachery, avarice, and facrilcge, was continued pro- 
Thf Gauls conful ot the Narhmnefe Caul. I'liis vile action fo exafperated 
mtenge the Gaufs^ that they joined with the Cimhrij and, taking the 
advantage of the fquabble that was between the general and 
konian j,is colleguc Manlius^ they fell upon them fo furioully, that 
they pave them fuch an overthrow as they had fcarcely ever 
met with, killed eighty thoufaiiJ men, bciidcs forty thoufar\d 
fervunts and futlers, in one day j f'nly ten men, of their whole 
aimy, cfc.iped with the two generals, and among the former 
the brave 6V//.;77 //j, wJio faved himfelf by fwimming over the 
Rhine, 'riic CjWj, who, according to cullom on fuch occa- 
iions, had devv)ted all the fpoil, threw all the filver and gold 
into the drowned all the horfes, and murdered all the 

prifimers thev had taken. Wiiat coniternation this lofs threw 
the city vf Rene into, and wduit punilhmcnt was inflicted on 
tjie ficrihgious Cecpio^ we have (.Wewhere fliewn As to the 
\;ttouous allies, they hold a general council, whether to march 
immediately ii'4to Italy ^ or i educe thofc provinces which the 


■ ^ Sec before, vol. xii. p. 49;, fcq. ^ Ibid. p. 469. 
Ibid. p. .194, fcq. * lbivJ.*-p. 49^^, 5 ; fcq. 


(G) Thofc inhabited part of different name? for the Germans^ 
Nuncumi and the name of the as \vc ihall fie in the next chap- 
lattcr is ilill retained in the pro- ter. A5 to tlie Tiganui^ they in- 
\inco ol Cnthhla, habited that part of Zetland 

^11) 'l iiC two former arc only called Zurich. 


Renans 
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Remans held in Gaul : tjpey agreed, however, to confult the 
brave Mmilius Scaurus^ whom they had taken prifoncr in a 
preceding aftion, and who, Roman ftrove to deter them 
from invading the territories of that republic ; but was, for his 
bold fpecch, ftabbed to death by Boiorix king of the 
bri 

The Rjoman fenate, expelling nothing Icfs than a frefli ir- Romans 
ruption of the Gauls and Chnbri^ thought fit to recal Marius if* afre/b 
from his fucccfiful expedition againft fugurtha ; and, having cevftirna- 
honoured him with a triumph for if, appointed him general 
againft the enemy, and Sylla to ferve under him. They 
both fet out accordingly, and Sylla gained fevcral advantages 
againft the TeSlofagi^ and took Copillus^ one of their kings, 
prifoner, whilft Marius refolved not to engage fuch a nunie* 
rous army as appeared againft him, till he had received fuffi- 
cient reinforcements to his own. In the mean time, the Marft^ Marli join 
another people di Germany^ had joined the Clmbri^ with a dc-» the Cim- 
fign to enter Italy with them, and Sylla was font to oppofe bri ; but 
them 5 but he, inftead of engaging them, found means to are gained 
gain the former over to the Roman interelh The Cimbri^ h Sylla. 
enraged at this, ccafed not to infeft the Roman general till they 
forced him to remove to Jqua Sexti/Cy now jdix in Provence ; 
who in his way was brifkly attacked by the brave Amhronesy 
now the canton of Beruy to whofe valour had been chiefly 
owing the dreadful blow they gave Ctepio and his collegue. 

They fought with the utmoft fury and intrepidity, indeed ; 
but wanted difciplinc ; fo that, not being able to ftand' the 
fhock of fucJi regular troops as they engaged, fo dreadful a Ambro- 
llaughtcr was made of tlieni,^that the next river ran ftaiiied nians 
with their blood. Here the Amhronian women likewife fig- 
nalized thcmfclvcs, ran with their axes againft the purfuing ^ 
Romansy and made a ftout oppofition. But, being at length ^ 
overpowered, and offering to furrender upon honourable con- 
ditions, which were denied them by the enemy (I), they mur- 

^ Ibid. p. 499. 

(I) Thcfc conditions were, as the frll ; but, that being inhu- 
\ve hinted in a former IcClion, manly refufed, their love of cha- 
that their honour ihould be pre- itiiy made them prefer fuch an 
ferved • that they (liouid not be honourable death, as could not 
fold into ilavery ; and that they but cuil a more lliamcful brand 
ihould be employed in the icr- on thofe who fiilcJ them barba- 
vice of the Vejiah. Theic con- rians, and yet ufed fuch brave 
ditions being denied, they would matrons in fo inhuman a inan- 
have contented' thcmfelveb with ncr ( 1 ) . 

(l; ViM P!:.!, ir Afar.'a, \i. c. 1. prirCtr. /? L iv. V V. 

djrjJ 
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dered all their children, and themfelves ; fo that not one of 
them was found alive 

After this defeat, the Gauk feem to have been quiet for 
fome time, whether too much fupprefled by the Romans^ or 
that they left it to the Germans to harals them, as they in 
fa£i; did, and gave the conful much trouble, though to very 
little eftedl, they being conftantly overcome, as often as they 
engaged him ; but he met, foon after, with a more dreadful 
enemy in Sylla^ and Rome was fo rent, and in fuch confterna- 
tion, on account of thofe two fadions, as we have feen in the 
Raman hiftory, that they rather fought the friendlhip of the 
Gauk^ than their redudion. But Sylla found means, by his 
addre&, to draw them to his fide Hence it is likely, 
that he fuffcred them to live in peace during the whole time 
of his didatorfhip ; for we hear nothing relating to them 
during that time, nor for fome fpace after his death, though 
the feene of war was by this time removed into Spain and Por^ 
tugal by Sertorius^ and where he had very great fuccefs againft 
Pompey^ who was fent againft him y. This war was no fooner ’ 
ended there, than a iidwone began in the heart of Italy under 
Spartacus; who was at the head of an army confifting chiefly 
of flaves, and whonihe defigned, after fome notable . 

fuccelles againft the two confuls, to have led back over the 
Mps into their own country. *'But this theyftifly refufed, and 
were foon after totally defeated by Crajfus^ who was fent 
againft them, and himfelf flain, after having fought 

with incredible bravery, and facrificed heaps of Romans round 
about him: forty ^'thoufand of thc«G^«/r were killed on the 
fpot the reft fled into Lujitanla^ where they were foon after 
cut off by Pompey Whether ihcTranfalpine Gauk had any 
hand in this rebellion, does not appear. In tliat famed con- 
fpiracy of Catiline they were indeed invited into it by fome of 
his partifans, in hopes of drawing fome confiderable helps from 
thence ; but the embaffadors of the Allobroges (K), then at 
RomCy who had been alfo tampered with, made fuch a full 
difeovery of the whole defign to their proted^or ^ Fab, Sanga^ 
and he to the confuls, that it was happily prevented and dif- 
concerted *. 

From hence it feems as if the Gauk had lived all this long 
while in quiet and good fnendlhi{>with Rome^ whatever feuds 
there might be among them in the heart of their country : the 

^ Sec vol. xiii. p. 13. * Ibid. p. 32, & feq. r Ibid, 

p. 101, 6 c fcq. ^ Ibid. p. 124, Sc ieq. Ibid. p. 140. 

(K) Thcfc inhabitled the re- known now by the names of 5 '«- 
gions at die foot of the Alps, Daipbine, and Piedmont, 

Hdvetii 
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Hehetii were they which |kindled that frefh war which brought 
Ciefar over the Alps^ and ended in the conqueft of that brave 
and warlike nation. Orgitorix was the firft caufe of it, who, Orgetorix 
whether through want of room, or a defire to exchange his in- cwfi 
clement country for a better, or for fome other caufe not men- rf 
tioned by any writer, had engaged a vaft number of his coun- 
trymen to burn their towns and villages, and to go in fearch 
of new conquefts. Julius Cafar^ to whofe lot the whole Caefar / '' 
country of Gaul was fallen, made fuch hafte to come and Tup-Z^i^ 
prefs them, that he was got to the Rhone m eight days, broke 
down the bridge of Geneva^ and, in a few days more, hniflied 
the famed wall between that city and mount now 

Claude^ which extended feventeen miles in length, was fif- 
teen feet high, fortified with towers and caftles at proper 
diftances, and a ditch that ran the whole length of it (L). 

Whilft this was doing, and the reinforcements he wanted were 
coming, he aniufed the Helvetii^ who had fent to demand a 
paflage through the country of the Altobrogesy till he had got 
his reinforcements, and then flatly refufed it to them ; where- 
upon a dreadful battle enfued, in which they loft one hundred andfuccefs 
and thirty thoufand men, in li}ite of all their valour, befidesa 
number of prifoners, among whom was the wife and daughter 
of Orgetorixj the kadcr of this^ unfortunate expedition. The 
reft fubmitted, and begged they might be permitted to go and 
fctjtlc among the /Edui^ from. whom they originally fprung ; 
and, at the requeft of tiiefe laft, were permitted to go (M)« 

^ 'rhis 

(L) If his own account of it hod promifed to fupply him witii 

may be relied upon (2], he did corn; but iiiadc ib many delays, 
not fet out till the beginning of tl'Aat he began to fufped their £- 
April ; and yet this huge work dclity, and to hnd himfclf in 
was finifhed by the ides or 1 3tb great diftrefs for want of it. Di- 
of the month : fo that, fubtrad- <vitiacusy one of the lords of it, 
ing the eight days he was'a com- was then in his army, with 
ing, it mult have been all done Ltfeus, one of their magi- 
in about five days : a prodigious (Irates : Cafar examined them 
work! confidering he had but both about it fcparatcly, and 
one legion there, or even though the latter told him, that Dunma- 
the whole country had given liim rix, the younger brother of Di- 
an helping hand. * vitiacus, defigning to feizc upon 

(M) The ASdtti were fituate the fupreme power, had allied 
between the rivers Seine, Loire, ivith the Helvetii, and fent that 
and Saone, and were the only corn to them, which Ihould have 
allies Cafar then had. Theirs been conveyed to him. Diwii* 
being a fruitful country, they acus confirmed what Li/tus had 

raid. 


{2j Cm/iuer. L i- e, r, 
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This a£t!on and vidlory, joined to the policy and incredible 
difpatch with which Cafar had carried it againft them, gained 
hinifuch reputation, and, at the fame time, ftruck the Gauh 
7he Gauls with fuch a dread, that they ftrove who ihould pay him the 
begin to iirft homage and congratulations, and procure his friendfliip. 
court his So that we may look upon it as the bails of all his glory and 
friendjhif, conqucfts in this country. 

Bisaddrefs formerly took notice of the fad divided ftate he found 

among them in at his firft coming among them, their vaft variety of 

them. governments, their jcaloufy over each other, the overgrown 

power of fome, and the redudlfon of others into a ftate of de- 
pendence next to flavery : Cmfar^ who knew beft how to make 
the nioft of thefc inteftine broils, foon became theprote 61 or of 
the opprefl'ed, a terror to the opprefTor, and the umpire of all 
their contentions. Among thofe who applied to him for help, 
were his allies the JF.dui^ againft whom jJriovtjIuSj king of the 
Germans^ joined with i\\Q Arverni (Nj, in their late wars, had 
taken the country of the Sequani from them, and obliged them 
to fend hoft.iges to liim. Ctvjar forthwith fent to demand the 
rcftitiition of both, and, in an interview which he foon after 
obtained of that haughty and treacherous prince, was dike to 
have fallen a facrificc to his perfidy ; upon which, he bent his 
Ariovillus whole power againft him, forced him, ag.iinft his will (O), 
df/iuti'd, out ofhisflrong intrenchmenis, and gave him a total over- 
throw. c leaped, with difficulty, over Rhine i 

but his two wives, and a daughter, with a great number of 
Germans of diftinfljion, fell into the conqueror’s hand. ' Cxfar^ 


faid, hut without naming his 
brother ; and, v*'hen C.A4v/’'vould 
have puTiiilied him for his per- 
fidy, gcncroufly interceded for 
him, and obiaiiied Jus pardon 
( 3 )- 

(N) The jlrvcrm were feared 
on the Lcirt’f and were lb called 
from their ineiropoli', Ai^jer- 
mm^ now CV. ? the capital 
of the Cht/ennCiS. They were once 
the moll po\scrfiil people of the 
Cauls i their territories arc faid 
to have reiiclicJ from the ocean 
to the Rh 'iti- , on one fide, and 
the Pyteuiet, on the other (4.!. 

The S<qu,m were neighbours 
to the Aiduiy and inhabited that 


part of Gallia Jlilgica called Up- 
p.r Butgundy^ now Frauchi Cwi- 

. O) Cif/ary who loil no :id- 
A'aniage he could get on an ene- 
my, had intelligence, that fome 
Gjn/un prop’netciTes (and fuch 
were in high ellecm among 
them) had foretold, that tiiey 
could not be victorious, till af- 
ter the new'' moon ; or rather, 
hi; knew that was a fuperftitious 
notion common among them, 
and all the Gauls ; and this it 
was made him fo eager, and 
Ari^fvijlus fo averfe, to come to 
blows before that time. 


r ^ ‘ Ibid, rjtjupra, vdt xiiit /, 16:, 
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after this Itgnal vidory, put his army into winter- quarters, 
whilft he went over the Aips to make the necelTary prepara- 
tions for the next campaign Gy this time all the Bt lga in Belgacr^ii- 
general were fo terrificJ at liis fuccefs, that they entereJ 
a confederacy againft the Romans y as their common enemy, 
of which Labienus^ who had been left in Gauly feiit him 
word ; upon which, he immediaicly left Rome^ and made, 
fuch difputch, ^'that he arrived upon their coniines in about 
fifteen days. Upon his arrival, the Rhmi fubniittcd to him ; 
but the reft, appointing Galba^ king of the Sucffsiicsy general^ 
of all their forces, which .amounted to one hundred and fifty 
thoufand men, marched directly againfl: him. Cafar, who terrilk 
had feized on the bridge of the Axona^ now Aijney led 
light horfe and infantry over it, and, whilft the others were 
incumbered in crofting that river, made fuch a terrible llaugh- ^ 
ter of them, that the river was filled with their dead, info- 
much that their bodies ferved for a bridge to thofe who efcaped. 

This new victory ftiuck fuch terror into the reft, tint they, 
difperfed themfelves \ immediately after which, the Suejfonesy 
Bellovaciy AmbioneSy and fomc others, fubmitted to him. The 
Nerviiy indeed, joineil with the Atrehales and Feromanduiy 
againft him 5 and, liaving firft fccurcd tlicir wives and cliildrcn,-^^^'^*''* 
made a flout refiftancc for ft)iTic time ; but were, at length, 

. defeated, and the greateft part of them (lain. 'I'lic reft, with 
their wives and old men, furrcndcred thcmfeivc.;, and were 
allowed to live in their own citici and towns, as formerly. 

The Adnatid were next fubJueJ, and, for their irciclicry to 
the conqueror (Pj, were ibid forflivcs, n/ the number of 
fifty thoufand. Young the fon of/he /r/w/Aco/r, fob- Craflu^V 

dued likcwifc foven other nations, and to'ok pofit-ftijn of their «« 
cities ; which not only completed the conqncft of the Belgaiy Bvlgium» 
but brought fcvcral nations from beyond the Rhine to fubniit 
to the coHCiueror. The Vautiy or antient inhabitants of 
Vannes in Britanyy who had been likcwifc obliged to fend 

^ Comment. 1. i. c. 1, & fcq. See before, vol. xiii. p. 162, & 
fcq. 

(P) Thcfc were the remains arms to him ; but had concealed 
, of thofe Cimbri whom Marius a third part of them, with which 
had defeated in Italx^ and had they fell foul on the Romans in 
been left on the banks of the the night : upon which he broke 
Rhine to guard the baggage, down the gates of their city, put 
They made a (ham fobmiirion many of them to the fword, and 
to Ciefavy and furrendered their fold the reft for flaves (5). 


i C.'jKW. /. H. c. 1, (f ftp 
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hoftages to the conqueror^ were, in the mean time, inaking 
great preparations, by fea and land, to recover tbeir liberty, 
Cafary then in IllyricuMy was forced to equip a fleet on the 
Veneti Loire^ and, having given the command of it to BrutUs^ went 

Jkhdutd^ and defeated them by land, as Brutus by fea ; and, having 

and fold their chief men to death, fold the reft for flaves. The 

for flakes, v^ith Viridorixy their chief, together wijh the Lexovii 

and Aulerct^ were, about the fame time, fubdued by Sahinusy 
and the Aquitani by Crajfusy with the lofs of thirty thoufand 
men. There remained nothing but the countries of the Mo^ 
The Mo- rini and Menapit {Qfj to be conquered, of all GauL Cafar 
rini and marched himfelfagainft them, but found them fo well intrench- 
Menapn their inacceifible fortrclTcs, that he contented himfelf 

^ burning and ravaging their country ; and, having put 
troops into winter-quarters, paifed again over the AlpSy to 
Ties his " ^ more watchful eye on fome of his rivals there ; but 

arms into ^^s foon after obliged to conie and defend his Gaulijh con-* 

Germany. <iuefts againft fome nations of the Germans^ who were coming 
to fettle there, to the number of four hundred thoufand, and 
whom he totally defeated, and then refolved to carry his con- 
quering arms into Germany. As this laid the founilation for 
that bloody war which he afterwards carried on againft them, it 
will be more properly feen in the fubfequent chapters, as well 
as bis ftvcral expeditions into this ifle in that which immedi- 
ately follows, and to which we fliall refer our readers. 

A famine IJpoN his return into Gauly he found it labouring under a 
and revolt great famine, which had caufed a kind of univcrbl revolt^ 
VI Gaul. Cotta and Sabinusy who were left fti the country of the Ebu^ 
ronesy now Liege y were betrayed into an ambufli by Ambiorixy 
one of their chiefs, and had moft of their men cut ofF. 7 'he 
Aduatici had fallen upon CicerOy who was left there with 
one legion, and had reduced him to great ftreights : at the 
fame time Labienusy with his legion, was attacked by Induti^ 
omaruSy at the head of the Rheni and Senones ; but had better' 
luck than the reft, and, by one bold Tally upon them, put 
Zxhrfir- them’ to flight, and killed their general, Cafar acquired no 
ed to fue fmall credit by quelling all thefe revolts ; but each viftory loft 
rPompey the lives of fo many of his troops, that he w'as forced to have 
orfrejh recourfe to Pomtey for a frcfli fupply, who readily granted 
roopsy IjJjjj Qf hig legioHS to fedure his Gaulijh conquefls 

« Ibid. p. 163, & feq. Ibid. p. 166, & feq. 

(Q^) Thcfc are the territo- Eureux and Lifieux, As to the 
rics now called Ferouenwsfilcves, Uitflli^ their abode is diflfcrently 
GeldersyZnAytilicrs, Thofc of the gueffed at, but without any cer- 
dnlerei and Lexovii are now the tainty. 

But 
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But it was not long before they, ever reftlcfs under a fo- atuito n* 
reign yoke, raifed up a nc^ revolt, and obliged him to return 
thither. His fear left Pompej fhould ^in the afFcAions of the *• 

• Roman people, had obliged him to ftrip the Gauls of their gold 
and filver, to bribe them over to his intereft ; and this gave 
no fmall handle to thefe frequent revolts which happened 
during his abfence. He did, however, foon reduce the 
Nervii^ AduaUci^ Menapii^ and Treviri^ the laft of which 
had raifed the revolt, under the command of Ambiorix ; but 
he foon found the flame fpread much farther, even to the 
greateft part of the Gauls^ who had chofen the brave Vorcingi- 
torix their generaliffimo. Cafar was forced to leave Infubria^ 
whither he bad retired to watch the motions of Pontpey^ and, 
in the midft of winter and fnow, repafs the Alps^ into the 
province of Narbonne^ where he gathered all his fcattcred 
troops with all poflible fpeed, and, in fpite of the hard wea* 
ther, befieged and took Noviodunttm^ now Noyans ; and de« 
feated Vercingetorix^ who was come to the relief of that place. 

He next took the city of Avaricum^ now Bourges^ one of the Makes a 
ftrongefl in Gaul^ and which had a garifon of forty thoufand dreadful 
men, of whom he made fuch a dreadful daughter, that hardly 
eight hundred efcaped. Whilft he was beiieging Gergovia^^^ 
the capital of the Arverni^ he was informed that the Ntthbri-* 
gesy or Agemis^ were in arms, and that the Mdui were fend* 
ing to Vercingetorix ten thoufand men, which they were to 
have fent to reinforce him. Upon this news, he left Fabius 
to carry on the fiege, and marched againft tl^ /Eduu Thefe, iEdui 
upon his approach^ fubmittbd, in appcaranc/, and were par- make a 
doned ; but foon after that whole nation rofc up in arm*!, zwAJhamfuhl 
murdered all the Italian troops in their capital. Carfar^ at to 
this, was in great ftreights what meafures to take ; but rc- 
folved, at length, to raife the ficgc of Gergovia^ and at once 
attack the enemy’s camp, which he diil with fomc fuccefs ; 
but when he thought to have gone to Neviodunufn^ or Noyonsy 
where his baggage, military cheft, were left, he heard Carry of 
that the Mdui had carried it ofF, and burnt the place. Z/r* hh militn- 
hienuty juftly thinking tl]gt Cafar would want his ufliftance in rycheftjk^. 
the condition he now was, went to join him, and in his way * 

defeated a Ganlijb general, named Camulogenay ^ho came to 
oppofe his march ; but this tlid not hinder the revolt from 
fpreading itfelf all over Celtic Gauly whither Vercingetorix had 
fent for frefti Aipplies, and, in the mean time, attacked Ca- 
far \ but was defeated, and forced to retire to Alefiay a ftroitg Vercinge- 
place, now AHft in Burgundy y as is fuppofed. Hither Cafar torix de- 
haftened, and befieged him y and, having drawn a double cir* feated. 
cumvallation, with a defign to ftarve him in it, as he was 
2 likely 
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lively to* h^ve doncs vp^*)!! that account rcfufcd all offers of a 
furrender from him. At length, the long-expe^d reinforce- 
ment came, conititing of one hundred and iixty thoufand men^ 
under four generals : thefe made fcveral fruitlefs attacks on 
Cafar^a trenches ; but were defeated in three fcveral battles, 
affj fur- which, at length, obliged Vircingetorix to furrender at difere- 
rendars at tion. Ctsfar ufed jdl his prifoners with great fjBverity, except 
difcntion. the /Edui and Arvtrni^ by whofe means he hop*ed togr.in their 
nations, which were the two moft potent of Celtic Gaul^ as 
he adlually did ; for both of thena fubmitted to him, and the 
former received him into their capital, where he fpent the 
winter, after he bad pul his army into winter-quarters. I'his 
campaign, as it proved one of tlic hardeil he ever had, fo be 
gained more glory by it than any Roman general had done be- 
Cxfar’/ fore : yet could not all this procure him from the fervile fe- 
refolution wholly dedicated to hi-; rival, a prolongation of his 

Agmnflthe procoiifullhip j upon which, he is reported to have laid bis 
finate, upon his fword, and faid, that Thatlhould do it ^ 

He was as good as his word, and the Gauls^ upon their 
. former ill fuccefs, rcfolving to have as niany feparate ariniei as 
provinces, in order to embarafs him llie moic, Cafar^ and 
7 //j tzMo ills generals LaLUnus ami Fubius^ were forced to fight them 
ginnals one after another \ which they did, however, with fuch fuc- 
jMue ft- notwithflanding the hartlncfs of the fcafon, they 

* f^Mued the liituriges^^ Carnuti^ Rkemiy and Belloviui^ with 

, their general Correus^ by which he at once quieted all the 
Hiitisui, provinces bordering On Celtic GauL The next who fol- 

lowed were the "t^^eviri^ the Ehurortes, and the Andes^ under 
their general Dunnr^mts, 'Fhe lafl. place which hi;id out again ft 
him was IJxcilodumtm^ which was defended by ihe two lafl: 
ading generals of the Gaiils^ Drapes the Seimonian, and Lute- 
Tills the Cadnreean, 'Fhc place being flroiig, and well gari- 
foneJ, Citfur was obliged to march thither from the fartheft 
p'art of Belgic Gaul f and foon after reduced it, for w.mt of wa- 
CxfiiM Here, again, hccaufcd the right- hands of all that were 

to J^^^*** artus, to be cut off, to detor the reft from revolt- 

sir Uxcl- big afrefh. Thus W'as the conqueft ^ Gaul finiflicd from the . 
loldur.ians. Alps and Pyrenees to the Rljine, all ^ich vaft trad was now 
C Kijh'tes reduced to vi dRoman province under the government of a prae- 
.h c rfjuej} Xi^Xu The fum of all the provinces, cities, and prifoners 
/ ^h’.ul. taken^ if not exaggerated by that conqueror and Plutarch^ the 
reader may fee in the Roman biftory above quoted 

* Vol. xiii. p, 174, & fcq. ^ Cic. ad Attic. 1 . v. epift. 15,& 
fcq. Vide & Plut. in Cig. Cxf. 8 Xol. .xiii. p. 1 71^, & feq. 
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Thus ended, in a great meafure, the liberty of that once 
fiuned and warlike nation, and with it their ungular valour, 
as Tacitus obferves, in thp life of Agncola. Some cities, or 
commonwealths, however, we are told \ were permitted to 
remain free, fuch »s the' Nirvii^ UlbanefeSy Suijfones^ and 
Leuci ; and others retained the title of confederates to Ronu^ 
to wit, the £dui^ Lingenes^ Rhimi^ and Camutes : as to the 
reft, w'ho were reduced into the form of a Roman province, 
we may guefs at their miferable comlition, by what Critogna- 
tus the Arvernian^ as quoted by Cafar tells us of it. If, 
fays be, you would know after what manner diftant na- 
tions are ufed by the Romans^ you need but look at our 
neighbouring Gaul^ now reduced into a** province, which, 
having its laws and cuftoms changed, and being brought 
under the power of the axes, is opprefted with perpetual 
flavery.’* To underftand rightly the diftercnce of tbefe 
three conditions, or, more properly, degrees of flavery ; the 
firft was, the having a number of foldiers quartered upon 
them, to keep them in awe (R) ^ the next was, when the 
province was laid under tribute, in which cafe they were com- 
pelled to endure a vaft numer of tax-gatherers, which, like fo 
many leaches, or harpies, fucked out the very vitals of the 
country (S). The third was, when they were deprived of the 
privilege of being governed by their own laws and magiftrates s, 
but had governors fet over them, with full power and autho- 
rity (cum tmperiQ & fecuribus) over their lives and eftates, and 
fent to them from Rome. It was on account of this threefold 
tyranny that they fo often^revolted ; for, 2k Tacitus himfelf 
obferves, in the reign of Tiberius j die coixinuance of thofe 

^ Plin. hill. 1. iv. c. 1 1 . ’ Comment. 1. vii. 


(R) In which cafe, if thefe 
provinces continued quiet and 
peaceable, they had, it feems, 
no 'great armies quartered in 
them i (xnQtJofephus tells us ( 6 ), 
t^t, in 7fV»/s dme, they had 
no more than twelve hundred 
foldiers in cuifon in all Gauli 
altho*, adds ne, they had fought^ 
for thdr libe^ againft the Eo- 
' mans above d^t hundred years, 
and had near as many cities, 
as the Eomaus had then folJicrs 
there. 


(S) We are told, accordingly, 
that, after Julius Cafar had h- 
nilhed Che conquell of Gaui^ he 
laid it under a tax, or tribute, of 
HS. quadringentus ( 7 ), that is, 
about a million oiEngliJh crowns. 
How much heavier they were 
taxed in fubfequent. reigns, may 
be eafily gueSed, by dieir fre* 
quent revoits^and continual com* 
plaints againft thofe extortions 
and oppreflions ; fame inftances 
of which we ihall have occaftoa 
to mention by and-by. 
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taxes, the extortions of ufurers, and infolence of the foldiers, 
were become To intolerable, that it drove the Gaulijh cities in« 
to a frclh rebellion. And Suetonius^ in the life of Nero^ tells 
us, that the world, having for near thirteen years groaned 
under his tyranny, at length (hook it off, the Gauls fettihg 
the firft example to all the reft. 

Gallia di - ' Gaul was foon after divided into fixteen provinces, the 
wifled into names of which the reader will find in the note ('!') ; each of 
Jixteen which groaned now, more or lefs, under the Roman tyranny, 
pr^tnees, j^ccording as they were more or Icfs favoured by the emperors, 
H 1 pr^tcirs fent thither to rule them. However, nei- 

ther under Cafar^ whilft he lived, nor even under his fuccef- 
Bef Chrill Augujius^ do we read of any confiderable revolt ; on the 
22. contrary, though the latter did, in a manner, begin his reign 
with making them undergo acenfus, which is the jfirft we read 
of made out of Italy^ and which could not but be galling to 
them, they feem to have fubmitted to it patiently. Some 
years after, indeed, when Drufus was font thither to ftop the 
incuriions which the Germans were frequently making upon 
them (U}| and had there begun afccond, and perhaps a more 

ftrifl: 

(T) ViennenJis^Narhonenfis pri- and found thcmfelves too weak 
ma, Narboncnjis fecunda^ Aquita^ now to make head againft them, 
nia prima fccunda^ Novempo- did, by Tome private means, ei- 
pulana^ Alpes maritimft^ Beigica thcr invite the Germans as friends, 
prima (A fecunda^ Ge rmania prima or liire them as auxiliaries to their 
(A fecunda^ Lngdurenjis prima^fe^ aflitlance; and this feems to have 
cunda^ tsf tertia^ Maxima Sequa» bCcn the firft beginning of the 
norum^ iA Alpes G)xeca' ; of all colonies of the Franks, For thofe 
which, the reader may fee a fur- whether defeated by the 

thcr account in the authors here- Remans^ or, which is more likely, 
under quoted (8). bought off by them, began, by 

This divifion, however, was little and little, to fettle on the 
not made by Julius Carjar^ fince borders of Gallia. For we are 
we find it ftill under the three told, that Augufius tranfplanted 
diftinflions in which he left the ^uensi and Sicambriy who 
them, when Auguftus caufed the fubmitted to him, into Galliay 
firft cenfus to be made in it (9) ; and aifigned them lands along 
but was begun towards the lac- the Rhine (1). And of Tiberius 
ter end of this laft's reign, and we read^ ^ac he brought forty 
finiihcdbyfomcof hisfuccefibrs. ^ thoufand of thofe that furren- 
(U) It is hardly to be doubt- dered themfelves, in the^perman 
ed, but the Gauls, who did fo war, over into Gallia, and fet- 
grievoufly brook the plundering tied them on the banks of the 
and infolences of tlie Romans, Rhine (2). 

(S) Antin, irin, S. Ruf. AmmUn, Mircth /. xr. (9} See before, vet. xiii. 
p. 491. (1} SuetoH, in wt. Aog. (2) Idem in Libert 

To 
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one i they then began to exprefs an univerial inclination 
tu take up arms, and regain their liberties. Wc have cllc- 
where feen how that pj^litic general diverted them from it, by 
inviting all the GauUJh chiefs to aiUft at the confccratiun of 
the temple which the LugHumnfes hid built in honour of 
Uus Cafar^ and, upon their coming, behaved with fuch ad- 
drefs and complaifance to them, that they not only dropped 
their intended revolt, but agreed to build an altar to Augujim^ 
and to pay him divine honours, even during his life. Sixty 
nations, it Teems, contributed to the rearing and adorn- 
ing of this magnificent altar, which was coniecrated on the 
firft of Auguji \ and games were, at the fame time, inftituted, 
in honour of this new kind of 4city, not unlike the IJlhmiam 
and Nimeam of Greece 

1'‘his fulfome flattery to that monarch, which might, pro- 
bably, be owing to the prefence of Drufus^ did not, however, 
divert them long from their favourite view of regaining their 
liberty, whenever fortune fhould fivourthcm with a proper 
opportunity. I'he druids, on the contrary, feem, upon this Eftcoura^ 
occafion, to have exerted themfelves to chei ifli that noble de- W h 
fign in them, to prevent any further defeftion from their an- 
dent religion ; and hence, moft likely, arofe thofe frec|ueiit 
revolts, as well as threatening edidls, that came out againfi 
them in the fucceeding reigns, a(hd of which we have had oc- 
cafion to fpeak in a former feftion : howev(?r that be, the via- Caligulaj 
lent extortions, and horrid butcheries, wliich they underwent exforfiom. 
under Caligula *, were of themfelves fulficicnt'to have fpiiited 
up a lefs warlike nation though that re^n was not long 
enough to ripen ihcir defign, and under thc/next they either 

^ Vide Strab. 1. iv. Sueton, in Auguft. Liv. &c. & fupra, 

Yol. xiii. p. 527. * Sec vol, xiv, p. 293, 

To this we may add, what rics, that he recovered from the 
another author tells us of *the barbarians fixty of the mofl no- 
emperor Prohus^ in whofe reign hie cities of Gallia \ and whereas 
above fixty cities had revolud they had overfpread all Gaul 
fromrthei^6M^i»,andmadcabold without conrroul, he flew near 
pu(h to regain their liberty. This four hundred thoufand of thofe, 
prince, fays he (3), marched with W'ho had feated themfelves witii- 
a vaft army into Gaul\ which,# ta the Roman territories, and 
after Pojhumius^^ death, was all tranfplantcd the remainder of 
in commotion ; and, when Au^ them beyond the rivers Nefkar 
Tilian was was, in a man- and Elbe : but of this we (hall 
ner, poffeiTed by the Germans, have occafion to fpeak more 
There he gained fo many vi£lo: fully in the fubfequenc volume. 

(3) w vU, Frok» Iktteman, Franco^gallt ( 3. 
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V index*/ 
n*i;o// /;/ 
Gaul. 


Nero*/ 
jf range be- 
ha*vif,ia\ 


Vindex*/ 
ill fuccejs^ 
€tnd death. 


Oftlba*/ 

fitecefs^and 

tyranny. 


enjoyed more refpite, or, which is as likely,- were more nar- 
rowly obferved. But in that of l^ero^ under whom they were 
more cruelly treated than ever, the brave and noble yuliut 
Vindex (W), at that time governor of Celtic Gaul^ declared 
his refoliition to free his country from flavery, and the empire 
from that bloody tyrant. As fooii as his defign was known, 
the Gaub^ haralfed and reduced to beggary by intolerable im- 
pofts, flocked to him from all parts to aiTift him in it ; (b that, 
tho’ he had no Romans tinder his command, yet he foon faw 
himfclf at the head of one hundred thouiknd armed men* 
When Nero heard the news of this revolt, he appeared quite 
glad at it, as it would afford him occafton fljr frefh extortions 
and cruelties. What he feemed moft aiFe£ted with was, that 
Findex^ in fome ot his cJi 61 s againft him, among other con- 
temptuous language he had given him, had called him a bungling 
harper ; fo that, inftcad of making proper preparations to op- 
pofe him, he only ftrove to difplay his (kill in mufic, to wipe 
off the fcantlal, as he thought it, that was thrown upon him. 
But when meflfengers came to him in large numbers, and 
acquainted him with the progrefs Vindex had made in Gaul^ 
and with Galhah revolt in Spain^ he left Naples^ in a fright, 
and repaired to : however, a frivolous, but lucky omen, 
as he imagined it, having difpelled his fears, he returned again 
to his mufical amufement, wfthout taking one ftep to fupprefs 
either revolt. We (hall not need repeat here the unworthy 
behaviour, and dreadful end, of that emperor, of which a full 
account has beca given in a former volume™ : all .that needs 
be recapitulated ^re concerning the ill fuccefs of our GauHJh 
general is, that lis army having been furprifed by that of 
Rufus Virginias^ who was marched againft him, whether by 
treachery or accident, i.s notngrceil, the were defeated, 
with the lofs of twenty- two thoufaiul men, who were killed 
on the fpot ; upon which, Vindex^ in a fit of rage and de(pair, 
laid violent bands upon himfelf, and the reft difperfed them- 
fclves for want of a leader. GaWa had much better fuccefs, 
and was foon after raifed to the empire " \ but the Gauls were 

® Ibid. p. 455— 460. " Ibid, p. 46i,&feq. 

(W) He was defeended from his defign ; though fome other 


the antient kings of Aquitain^ 
and bore a natural averfion to 
all tyrants. Upon his firft refo- 
lution of revolting, he fent to 
perfuade Galba^ then in Spain^ 
to do the fame ; who neither fol- 
lowed his advice, nor betrayed 
f4; ^hu in /| buif 


governors, to whom he wrote 
on the fame fubjecl, fent his let- 
ters to Nero: but Galba, upon 
receiving a fecond letter from 
him, adually raifed a revolt 
there (4). 


Ttacit, /• I. r. 16. 


fo 
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fo heavily oppreflcd by him, and To loaJed with taxes, that 
they dared not undertake any thing againil: him. In the great 
ijbruggle between his twofucccflbrs, Otho and Vitellius^ though 
they heartily hated them both, yet they were forced to declare 
for the latter, by Fabtus ^alensy who, in bis march through 
their territories towards lialy^ whither he was leading a gal* 
lant army, committed the greateft plunders and extortions. 

'I'his threw the nation into fuch a terror, that every province Valens/?^- 
and city' fent their embafliidors to meet him, and bribe him plied to hy 
with large prefeiits, to prevent their towns from being either Gauls, 
plundered or burnt (X). 

I'hey did, however, recover themfelves fo far, notwith- Makepeace 
Handing all thefe oppreffions, as to make fcveral bold pufhes ic/z/rVcf- 
tor their liberty, efpecially in the reign of Vefpafian, We piif*an. 
have given an account of it in a former volume ", as well as 
of the peace that emperor thought fit to clap up with them, 
rather than to exafperate them to turn their arms againft him 
at that jundlure In Adrian's time this province was vifitcd 
by that emperor in his progrefs through the empire, and as it 
had been greatly oppreflcd and iinpoverilhed during the for- 
mer reigns, he left, wherever he pafled thtough it, fome to-r 
kens of his pity and munificence to that nation, and built 
fome ftately edifices there, efpecially a fumptuous palace, in 
honour of Fhtina^ Trajan's widow. He forgot not, at the 
fame time, to repair all the Roman towns and fortrclTcs in 
that country, to keep them in fubjedlion as it actually did, 
no confiderable revolt happening during his .^nd fome of the 
fucceeding reigns. All while they feerjt; to have made a 
remarkable figure, and borne a great fway ; fince, in that 
famous contelt between Severus and his competitors, the 
Gauls having firft faluted him emperor, their example was 
followed by almoft all the provinces in Europe^ and he was 
every-where acknowleged and received with the loudcft ac- 
clamations ^ He proved, however, very ungrateful to them, Chriflians 
at lead to the Cbriftians in this country, having raifed a bloody i» Gaul 
perfecution againft tiiein, initigated thereto by his favourite per/ecutej. 

" Sec vol. XV. p. 13, & feq. r Ibid. p. 15. ^ Ibid, 

p. i6z, 163. ' Ibid. p. 293, pair. 

(X) Amongil thofe that fuf- to buy their pardon from him 
fered the effeSs of his fury and by an immenfe fum,\befide$ a 
avarice, was the city of Fienm, donative of three hundred feilcr- 
againil which that of Lyoas had ccs, the furrender of all their 
inftigated him, as having aided arms, and furnilhing his army 
the late noble Findex in bis rc' with provifions. 
volt. I'hey were therefore forced 

7 PlautianuSy 
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Plautianusj who took occafion of a foldier's refufmg to wear 
a crown as a donitive, to feize on theeftates of all theChrifti* 
ans of rank and quality, and to put a great number of them 
to death, and amongtt them Irenaus^ the worthy bifliop of 
Lyons ■. Qaul was again made the feeneof war, in the famed 
conteft between Gallienus and Pojihumiusy the latter of whoii^ 
had delivered this province from the dommi«^nof the Germans^ 
under wliich it had groaned for fome time, and for which he 
had been acknowleged emperor, both there, and in Spain and 
Britain.^ of which we have already given a full account in the 
Roman hiilory ^ I'he latter having been murdered, by liis fol- 
diers, for debarring them from the plundering of Mmt% 
LoUianus got himfclf proclaimed emperor of ttot part of it 
which borders upon the Rhine ; whilft VUlorimSy whom 
Ptyihumius had taken for his collcguc, governed over the reft, 
ftoth thefe being foon after murdered, as we have there re- 
lated, and thefon of the latter, thcMi an infant, being named 
liis fucceflbr, the Cauls murdered liim likcwifc, and fet up in 
his room one A 4 . Annltus A'lariuSy formerly an armourer, 
but a man of extraordinary courage and ftrength ; but he be- 
ing likcwifc run througli by a foldiei, who had been formerly 
his journeyman, ar)d withafword, as himfeif told him, of his 
own making, P. PivefuSy or Pejuvius TetricuSy a man of fe- 
natorial and ccnfular dignity, Vas proclaimed in all this pro- 
vince, and foon after acknowleged in Spain and Britain, Ti- 
tyicui did not long enjoy his dignity, before the conftant j;irs 
and mutinies wheh happened in his army, as well as the ap- 
proach of the cmlcror Aureliany rcftoied peace in all 

otlicr pari'-, of thc\npire, and was marching to reunite Gaul 
and Britain to it, made him wilh to be fairly rid of it. There 
is even foine reafon tofufpedl:, that he invited him into Gaul\ 
and though he made a faint oppofition againft him at the battle 
of Cbahnsy yet, upon the firft onlct, lie yielded himfeif to 
that emperor ; fo that the GauUjh troops, for want of a leader, 
were intircly cut off, and this province again reduced to its 
former obedience In Conjiantine*^ time, who is Aippofed 
to have been the perfoii who firft divided the whole empire in- 
to four parts, each containing a number of pn^vinccs, or, as 
they were ^'11 cal k\l, diocefes, and each of thefe four parts 
put undciir the government of « diftiiict proife^us pratorioy^ 
which wy. befoie only under two, Gaul was made one of 
thofc diocefes, and had its provinces afligned to it. We have 
already had occafion to fay fomeihiiig of them at the beginning 
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of this chapter, and in a former volume but (hall be obliged 

^to fubjoin them here in their due order, for the fake of what 

is to follow; and only add, with refpcA to this pretedilhip, 

that it then included \iauij Britain^ and Spain under it, and A.C. 530. 

that contained i^venteen provinces, fix of which were 

ftiled confular, and the red under certain prclidcnts, who re- 

iided in the capitals of each ; all which arc as follow : 


Provinces. 

r. Narhonenfis Prima^ 

2. — Secumla^ 

3. Viennenfis^ 

4. Alpes Grata i^^Pennlna^ 

5. Alpes Maritima^ 

6. Lugdunenjis Prima^ 

7. ^ictmda^ 

8 . Tertiaj 

9 . ^tariOj 

10. Seqttania^ 

11. Aqwtania Pritna^ 

12. — — — • Sccunda^ 

13. Novempapulanta^ 

14. Germanica Prhna^ 

15. Sccunda^ 

16. Belgica Primay 
Ij. — — - Secttttday 


Conful or governor rcIiJeJ at 

Karhonne in Languedoc, 

Aix in Provcnct^. 

Finine in Dauphinf, 
A'hmjiriers in Savo^. 
Ehrodunum^ now' Embruny ixi 
Dattpbim, 

Lugdumtm^ now Lyons. 

Roan in Normandy. 
Cafarodttnumy now ToarSy in 
Tourainc. 

Sens in Champaigne. 

Bezanfon in Franche ComtL 
Bourges in Berry. 

BourJeaux in Guienne. 
Aitfcorumy now Auxy capital of 
Gafcany. 

Aloguntiay no^w Alentz. 
Cohniay now X 2 ologn. 
CivitasTrevh ///;/, nowTr/Vrr. 
—DurocorU •«/«, iwvi Rheims. 


Besidi-s the governors of the above provinces, the fame 
emperor appointed or counts, in the cities, and</r/rexin 
the frontier- towns, to adinlnittcr juftice according to ihisRoman 
laws. This was the date and government of Gauly when the 
Goths got footing into the fuuthcrn part, whicli was then called 
Narbonenjis ; it having been granted to them by the emperor 
HonoriHSy upon their quitting Italy y. Sonic ferviccs they did 
afterwards to the empire, obtained to them a frefh fettleineiit 
in Aquitania* After this came the Burgundiy a great and 
warlike people, feared on ih' other fide of the Mine (they 
had been called in by StULhoy to defend the Gaulffh borders 
from the Franksy which were on their march to invVci it on 
that fide], and feized on all the fouth-ead part of it, was 
from them called Upper and Lower Burgundy *. This did not, 

^ See vol. xvi. p. 141, 142 (L)^ 3r See hereafter, ch. xx\’2ii. 
fea. 2. < Ibid. feft. 6. 

however, 
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jy^ever, hinder the Franks^ a fierce and warlike nsiion of 
Germany^ from entering and fettling tbemfelves j.n tHat pi^t 
of Gaul^ which lies between the Rhing and the fFefer^ and 
extending themfelves from the river on the fouth, quite 

to the German ocean, on the north ; and were a compound of. 
various, nations, fuch as Sicambri^ BruCteri^ Salic! ^ Cberufci^ 
and feme others of lefler noie/ We (hall have occafion to 
fpeak more of their origin, names, fiercenefs, fwift conquefts, 
arid hiftory, in a fubfequent chapter *, and refer to what we 
have already faid of them in a foregoing one, concerning 
their treachery and fevere punilhment under Conjtantine the 
7 ke mart- Great **. All that we ftiall add here, is, that they ^fted fome 
tim fra- maritim Gaulijh provinces, cfpecially thofc of Britany^ 

if Normandy j Flanders^ and Picardy^ to (hake ofF the Roman 
/^rRoman which means they poflefTed themfelves alfo of the 

yoke. Germania Prima and Secunda^ and of the two Belgia above- 
A. 6.412, mentioned, and obliged the Romans to confent to it. Soon 
after this, they chofe Pharamond for their king ; who was the 
founder of the French monarchy ; in whofe reign the Romans 
beat the Franks out of Gaul^ a little before his death. His 
fucceflbr Clodion endeavoured to regain it, but was defeated in 
, the attempt \ and it was under Meroveus^^ feign, who caufed 
himfelf to be chofen king in his ftead, that the Hums poured 
In their numerous hofts into Gaul ; of which expedition we 
ihall fpeak in its proper place As for the reigns of Phara- 
mond^ and his ^ucceflbrs, as he is generally efteemed the 
founder of XhelFrencb monarchy, we fiiall begin our modern 
hiftory of that kyigdom from him.^ 

* Ibid. fe£t. 5. ^ See before, vol. xv. p. 538. See 

hereafter, ch. xxviii. feft. 1. 
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